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A DAWN OF HOPE FOR INDIA, IN THE SPECULATING 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 


Amrpst the universal agitation created by the speculating spirit of the 
times, every spot on the surface of the habitable globe seems to have been 
ransacked, in order to discover data and materials for some new adven- 
ture in-pursuit of wealth. Every county of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, has its canal, its rail-road, its mining, banking, or other Asso- 
ciations. Every state and province on the continent of Europe has its 
loans, its alliance-insurance, its gas-light and other public companies ; 
the almost-undiscovered and yet undefined shores of Africa have their 
Gold Coast mining adventurers; the extreme ends of the earth, in 
Canada and Australasia, their agricultural undertakings ; and the new 
world of South America, from Mexico to La Plata, its countless Associa- 
tions, to disembowel equally the depths of earth and ocean—to dive for 
pearls at the bottom of the sea—to bring up gold and silver from shafts 
a thousand fathoms deep—to develop the vast resources of all the new 
republics, and to give to the exuberant fertility of wild and uncultivated 
nature, all the aid of science, industry, and art. Since there are no 
longer devastating wars to devour the accumulating capital produced by 
active and persevering industry, the growing wealth of England seems to 
hang like a burthen around the neck of its possessors; and no scheme 
that human ingenuity could invent would seem too wild and extravagant 
for them to embrace, rather than lose a single chance of increasing that, 
of which the universal complaint is, that there is already too great an 
abundance ! 

In a late enumeration of the several public companies recently formed 
in England, there appears to be more than a hundred in number, and the 
nominal capital of these to make about a hundred and fifty millions ster- 
ling. Had general poverty been the characteristic feature of the times 
in which such Associations arose, it could not excite surprise to see that 
the end and aim of all was uniformly the amelioration of that state of 
poverty by the accumulation of wealth. But when a redundancy of 
capital is the evil complained of—when thousands, nay, tens of thousands, 
have more wealth than they can either enjoy themselves or tell what to 
do with, and risk its total loss with a hardihood of speculation that sa- 
vours often of desperation and insanity,—it is, we confess, not merely 
remarkable, but melancholy and humiliating, to see how few of these 
Associations appear to have any other object in view than the selfish and 
exclusive advantage of the parties engaged in their formation. Collateral 
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benefits may perhaps spring from many of them; but whether these or 
injuries are the probable result to the great mass of mankind, seems not 
to have entered for a moment into the contemplation of the projectors : 
and we have not the smallest doubt but if two public companies were 
formed, the avowed and direct object of.one of which should be to sup- 
port tyranny, bigotry, and all that could enslave and degrade the human 
race, and the object of the other to liberate and exalt the dignity of 
our species, that the shares of each would be saleable in exact propor- 
tion to the supposed return of interest on the capital embarked; and that 
millions of individuals, even in England—the fabled country of philan- 
thropists and philosophers !—would, without a moment’s hesitation, trans- 
fer their capital from the latter stock, if it yielded only four per cent., to 
the former if it yielded five. 

This inordinate love of wealth is not perhaps difficult to be accounted 
for: debasing and corrupting as its influence undeniably is. The old 
countries of Europe in general, and England not less than any among the 
whole number, have grown grey in the service of Mammon. In all of 
them, rank or wealth is almost the only passport to distinction, Splendid 
talents will, it is true, now and then force their way up to the surface ; 
but the thousands which are held fast by the entangling weeds of poverty, 
and never escape from the oozy bottom of the ocean of life, are only 
kimown to those who make the depths as well as the heights 0” society the 
scene of their researches and study, Splendid virtues, however, which 
are far more deserving of homage and honour, will never effect the ele- 
vation of those who have no other claim to distinction, Men of rank 
stand first in the catalogue of human estimation; men of wealth suc- 
ceed; men of talents follow: but “a man of exemplary virtue” is a 
phrase which has no heraldric value, and which does not enter at all into 
any classification of modern degrees. This is, however, the only im- 
portant distinction which wealth will not obtain for those who desire it; 
the two principal ones of rank and talents are more within its reach, 
Baronetcies, earldoms, marquisates, and even dukedoms, are all attain- 
able by a due admixture of great wealth and conditional subserviency, 
judiciously and perseveringly applied. A reputation for talents is also 
to be secured by the same means, though exercised in different channels, 
and in somewhat a different manner. Since, then, the love of dis- 
tinction is universal, and since wealth is now by far the most powerful, if 
not the only sure and certain agent by which to attain this universal 
object of human desire, it is not so much a subject of wonder as of regret, 
that the pursuit of wealth should be the devouring passion by which all 
others are literally swallowed up. 

If the people of England were really overburthened with riches, as it 
is pretended whenever these wild adventures for employing their surplus 
capital are proposed, there would be a thousand ways in which they 
could advantageously relieve themselves from the oppressive weight of 
their cumbrous and unmanageable fortunes. To say nothing of the 
national debt, the payment of which would absorb the surplus wealth of 
all the world for ages to come,—could not some portion of their overflowing 
riches be applied to the maintenance of public institutions for the gra- 
tuitous education and maintenance, until able to maintain themselves, 
of all the male and female children of the kingdom whose parents were 
unable to spare, from a pittance of 12s. or 14s. per week, the sums neces- 
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sary to rescue their offspring from the state of savage ignorance and 
crime in which the poor of every country must remain as long as they are 
poor, and the rich will not assist them? Could not sothe one Company 
have been formed, amongst the hundred that are now afloat, which 
should have for its object the emancipation of some oppressed class of 
our fellow-creatures at home; the civilization of some savage and bar- 
barous people abroad ; the feeding the hungry, the clothing the naked, 
the instructing the ignorant, the helping the weak to defend themselves 
against the aggressions of the strong? Alas! the shares in such a Com- 
pany would yield no profit. They would be at a discount on the Stock 
Exchange instead of at a premium; and while a Guadalaraja Company 
for improving the manufactures of Spain, and helping the infuriated 
tyrant and bigot Ferdinand to regain his strength, and swell the triumph 
of priestcraft and despotism} would be filled in a day,—a Company, 
whose sole object should be to promote the freedom and happiness of the 
human race, without reference to immediate pecuniary profit from the 
Association, would not be filled in a year. 

The real truth is, that in England no man has money enough. It is 
notorious that the very richest of our peers and commoners,—men who 
possess incomes of from 50,0001. to 100,000/. a year, are among the 
number of those most deeply interested in the various speculations now 
afloat. Their fortunes are already immense; and the useful appropriation 
of such portion of their wealth as they themselves could not possibly con- 
sume in the increase of their personal pleasures, might, to a rational and 
benevolent mind, afford the most delightful of all occupations, But this 
is too sober and unfashionable a pursuit for the present day. The greatest 
personage in the kingdom, ‘the most polished gentleman of the age,” 
sets the example of building and pulling down, of decorating and destroy- 
ing, of furnishing and unfurnishing, castles, pavilions, and palaces, till the 
union of the architect and the upholsterer is so complete that one knows 
not which predominates. Another distinguished personage has his chief 
delight on the turf, and wins and loses thousands on the issue of a race. 
Mr. Beckford spends a million in building an Abbey, in which he shuts 
himself up from all the world for years, to spend another million in the 
collecting of toys, till all its useless baubles are scattered by the winds, 
and dispersed in a thousand directions. Scottish Dukes begin castles 
which they can never finish, having neglected the wise rule of first sitting 
down to count the cost; Irish Earls squander at the gaming-table for- 
tunes wrung from a starving and suffering peasantry; and English noble- 
men dissipate, in the most trifling and enervating pursuits, wealth that 
would make the poorest nations great, and countless millions happy.—And 
yet they have not enough! for so closely does the extravagance of their 
expenditure press upon their means of sustaining it, that any new scheme 
brought into the money-market which promises a return of one or two per 
cent. beyond the ordinary standard of interest, is grasped at with the 
avidity of the keenest hunger: and the most important interests of the 
nation, as well as the most sacred duties of life, are not merely neglected, 
but absolutely trampled under foot, to add a few hundreds more to the 
sums which they pass their whole lives in striving to increase; not as an 
engine of power to benefit their fellow-men, but for the mere selfish grati- 
fication of the lowest and most degrading passions. An extremely unequal 
division of wealth is the greatest curse that can afflict a country ; and no 
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state in which it is progressive can preserve its virtue, its strength, or its 
greatness, beyond a certain period. It was this, indeed, and the corre- 
sponding amount of luxury and corruption which is sure to follow in its 
train, that brought the greatest nations of antiquity to destruction ; 
and it is this which, sooner or later, unless a total change in her existing 
institutions arrest and avert the evil, will assuredly bring the pride of 
England to the dust. The day of her greatest elevation is perhaps already 
past; and her decline may even now be visible to some whose powers of 
vision can penetrate the surface of things. But that decline may be 
accelerated or retarded by the influence of example on example, and the 
power of mind upon mind. If the heartlessness and selfishness of the 
richer classes should continue their successful career, it will not be long 
before the few embers of public and private virtue that still exist be 
extinguished for ever. If the voice of Philanthropy, pleading for the 
enslaved, the helpless, and the poor, be heard, some hope may still be 
indulged of the evil day being at least removed. ‘Time alone can unfold 
the result. 

These reflections had been forcibly impressed on our minds by all that 
we have seen passing around us of late; but were revived with great 
force, by our having witnessed, within a very recent: period, the most 
striking illustration of the spirit of the times: first, in the ardour with 
which two or three of the most pernicious and revolting Associations for 
private profit have been supported by men enjoying the reputation of 
honest and honourable characters, yet willing to risk hundreds on the 
slightest chance of gain, with a certainty of great evil: and, secondly, in 
the apathy, or rather aversion, with which two or three of the most useful 
and benevolent Associations for public good, have been turned from, by 
the same class of men, because the rate of interest per cent. on returns could 
not honestly be put down at so higha standard! Have the West Indian 
slave-holders a point to carry in Parliament ?—a hundred of them are sure 
to be found at their posts; for their pecuniary interests are to be in- 
fluenced by the issue of the question.—Is the recognition of the Indepen- 
dence of a new AmericanRepublic to be pleaded ?—hundreds of merchants 
and monied men are sure to be in the House; they are deeply interested 
as traders to’ that country, as holders of shares in gold and silver mines, 
pearl fisheries, &c. And thus, questions that would never even be agi- 
tated, much less carried, on principle, are Secure of both, when pecu- 
niary profit is likely to result therefrom. 

It is for this reason, and, we believe, for this alone, that India and its 
congerns occupy so small a share of the public attention, either in the 
senate, the newspapers, or on the Stoek-exchange. The striking facts 
connected with the history of Singapore, involving, as they do, the 
greatest considerations that can engage the attention of the statesman or 
the philosopher, have never once been adverted to in either House of 
Parliament. The great question of the Freedom of Discussion in India, 
has neyer been even alluded to by one of the “ public spirited ” English 
Reviews. The banishment, without trial, from India, the Cape, and the 
West India Islands, of innocent men from their friends and connexions, 
as well as from lawful and honourable pursuits, in which they were de- 
riving happiness for themselves, and doing much to secure it for others, 
excites but a momentary sensation, ‘The Burmese war, and all the evils 
it has already entailed by the loss of lives and treasure, is hardly deemed 
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worthy of more than a casual notice. The destruction of a vast com- 
mercial establishment in the interior of India, under circumstances of the 
most aggravated cruelty and oppression, has attracted a little more 
attention: and this, principally, because the active exertions of several 
individuals, deeply interested in a pecuniary point of view, have been 
added to those of the few who took up their cause on the ground of prin- 
ciple alone, without any personal interest in the issue of the question. 
But still the affairs of India, including even this transaction at Hydera- 
bad, cannot be said to occupy any thing like that portion of the public 
attention of England which they really ought to enjoy. 

As a test of the accuracy of this assertion, let any man watch the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament throughout a session, or follow the course of the 
topics treated of in the newspapers throughout a year, and he will be 
convinced beyond all doubt. And yet, India is an infinitely more inte- 
resting country than others which fill a larger space in the public mind. 
It is one of the most extensive on the globe, united under one supreme 
government; early civilized ; remarkable for highly interesting associa- 
tions, historical, literary, and political; rich in the wreck of former 
greatness, and materials for philosophical investigation ; exuberant in all 
the productions of the most fertile soil; curious in costly, and, until 
lately, inimitable fabrics of manufacture ; abounding in all the sources 
of natural wealth ; and adding, to old mines of the richest gems and the 
most precious metals, certain indications of other mineral wealth in great 
abundance: so as to contain within its vastly extended surface, and 
varied climate and elevation, all the materials that mountains, plains, 
hills, valleys, lakes, and seas, cau furnish for the sustenance and enjoy- 
ment of man. 

From whence, then, can spring this indifference to its aifairs? It 
cannot be its distance : La Plata and Peru are nearly as far away ; New 
Holland and Van Dieman’s Land are even farther. But mark the con- 
trast.—A disputed battle between Bolivar and Canterac, on the shores of 
the Pacific, shall set the whole civilized world in motion; forged des- 
patches from the United States are transmitted to Liverpool by the 
fastest-sailing vessel that can be procured ; an express, with relays of the 
fleetest horses, brings the intelligence to London; second ahd third edi- 
tions of the evening papers spread the news throughout the metropolis ; 
the morning papers of the following day are'full of the same subject; 
the geography of the varied route is analyzed with the most minute and 
searching severity ; every ford and brook in the whole way is known; 
the calculations of the one party show the extreme practicability of the 
event: of the other its utter impossibility. By both, however, the public 
mind is agitated: and the prices of Mexican, Colombian, and Peruvian, 
stock, with the shares of the Real del Monte, Guadalaxara, Pasco Peru- 
vian, and Tlalpuxahua Mines, rise or fall accordingly. 

It has been said by some, that the hardness of Indian names offers a 
constant obstacle to any continued attention to the study of its affairs. 
Can the whole of the annals of India produce a word like that we have 
given above ; which none, we presume, but a Tlalpuxahuan himself could 
pronounce? Compared with such a name as this, the sounds of Aurungzebe 
and Nadir Shah, appear to us melodious, But there are no such words 
as premium, scrip, and dividend, connected with Indian politics. The 
prosperity of India may be brought to the highest pitch of productive- 
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ness, as was the case, indeed, under the administration of Lord Has- 
tings ; but it excites no public interest, because India stock does not rise 
in consequence, nor are the dividends paid to its stock-holders at all 
increased. That prosperity may be not only entirely defeated, but the 
treasury be wholly exhausted, and the country brought to the brink of 
ruin, as has been done by Mr. Adam and Lord Amherst, and no one asks 
even how this has been brought about ; so complete is the public indif- 
ference: because India stock does not fall in consequence, nor are the 
dividends paid to its stock-holders, in the slightest degree diminished. 

This is the true key to the mystery.—The people of England, and 

their oracles of the press, who are sure to discover what most deeply 
interests them, and to dwell on it accordingly, will ring the changes, day 
after day, for months in succession, on the slightest variations of affairs 
in South America, in recognising the independence of which, all parties 
agree; because there are large pecuniary interests closely interwoven 
with every question relating to the new republics of that vast continent : 
while India, a portion of our own empire, shall never once engage their 
attention for a moment, because, as far as pecuniary interests are con- 
cerned, they have nothing to gain or to lose by any changes which can 
happen to it. 

If there were no other fact than this to be urged as an argument in 
favour of the immediate Colonization of India by Englishmen, it would 
be a sufficiently powerful one; and enough to make the Legislators of 
the country pause before they give every possible encouragement to the 
employment of English capital, English science, and English industry, in 
speculations, which, whether they benefit the original adventurers or not, 
are sure to advance with rapid strides, the civilization, strength, and 
national importance, of the several republics into which they are intro- 
duced, and so to increase their force, as to make the despots of the old 
world tremble for their fate: at the same time that they discourage, nay, 
positively prohibit, the introduction of English capital, science, industry, 
and skill, into British India, whose interests it is our duty to advance 
as rapidly, at least, and whom we should, by such means, bind to us 
more firmly than ever, by mutual and reciprocal interchange of benefits, 
until the ptriod may arrive for her separation and self-government, 
when she would part from us as a powerful friend, and be a second North 
America to us in language, principles of government, and paternal feel- 
ing, without the recollection of those injuries which America has hardly 
_yet forgotten, 

We have, it is true, already a much greater number of Englishmen in 
India than are to be found in the whole continent of South America: 
and this itself, one would imagine, should cause the scale to preponde- 
rate on the side of the former country; as all the numerous families and 
relatives of such individuals ought to take a deeper interest in the fate of 
the one country than of the other. But, in point of fact, it is not so; 
and the reason is this: the English in India now are, as they were in the 
days of Burke, mere birds of passage, who go to acquire a fortune, and 
to return and give place to others who may succeed them with the same 
views. No man has an estate, or, indeed, can possess one, throughout 
the whole country: and when he quits it, he brings away with him, 
generally, whatever fortune he may have amassed. The West Indies, 
with all the horrors of its slave system, are sure to find advocates, because 
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the planters in-England are bound to defend them for the sake of their 
estates. ‘The republics of South America are equally sure of friends and 
defenders, because thousands of men in England have property in their 
mines and their soil. The interests of Canada and Australasia will be 
defended by its Agricultural Association-share-holders in England ; while 
India, presenting no such bond of interest, and having no such hold on 
the affections of the people of England generally, will continue, as long 
as this is the case, to be regarded with comparative indifference. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to learn that a conviction of this important 
truth, namely, the necessity of exciting a pecuniary interest in the good 
government and welfare of India, has led some few public spirited and 
benevolent individuals to think of the formation of a Company for in- 
vesting capital in the cultivation of sugar by free labour in that country, 
primarily with a view to undersell the produce of the same article by 
slave-labour in the West. That they will succeed in their noble and 
philanthropic object, there can be no doubt: for, though the most 
humane and disinterested motives prompt the leaders of the under- 
taking, there will be thousands ready to take shares in it, because 
it must yield a profit, and that not an inconsiderable one. It is a 
matter of the highest congratulation to those who feel an interest in the 
abolition of Western slavery. and Eastern despotism, to find that these 
great objects can be conjointly effected by an Association that will yield 
its supporters a handsome return for their capital,—the only sure and cer- 
tain ground on which to obtain general co-operation. We shall reserve 
for a future article, probably in the present Number, if we obtain the 
details sufficiently early for that purpose, an examination of the Prospec- 
tus of the Company, and the data on which their calculations are founded. 
In the meantime, we shall not fail to watch with anxious interest every 
indication of an increased attention to India and her welfare; and, as 
we stand alone in this respect, we shall be the more desirous of rigidly 
fulfilling our duty. 

Europe has her thousand tongues and pens to defend her rights, and 
to demand a full participation for her people in all the benefits of civili- 
zation and science. ‘The rising republics of America, in the south, 
though but nations of yesterday, have hundreds of intelligent pleaders 
in the productions of the English press: Even savage and untutored 
Africa has Associations to promote the discovery of its unknown regions, 
to emancipate its sons from slavery, and to spread the blessings of free- 
dom and knowledge over districts yet unexplored. Asia, the earliest 
civilized, the wealthiest, the most productive, the most tractable and 
governable of all the quarters of the earth, is alone destitute of advocates 
and friends, of associations and journals, to plead her cause. That other 
nations should disregard the interests of an empire, from which they 
have been successively driven by the arms of a powerful and all-con- 
quering rival, is not to be wondered at: but that England, which boasts 
herself so much on her Eastern possessions,—which proudly pronounces 
these to be the brightest jewel in her monarch’s crown,—which sends so 
many thousands of her sons and daughters to realize fortunes in her 
conquered territories, and drains from thence, in the form of revenue, 
tribute, and accumulated private wealth, a treasure suilicient to maintain 
a state: that England should not possess one public association, one 
established publication, one adyocate even, exclusively devoted to watch 
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over and defend the true interests of India, must be a subject of wonder 
to all who reflect on the magnitude and importance of that distant coun- 
try itself, and the considerations arising out of its numerous and well- 
founded claims on the protection of this. 

We have an East India Company, whose professed and avowed object 
it is to drain from India the last shilling that can be wrung from its op- 
pressed and impoverished people; who publicly proclaim that the Govern- 
ment of that country, while in their hands, shall never be any thing but 
an absolute despotism ; and who will neither improve the condition of the 
people they govern themselves, nor suffer more benevolent individuals to 
do it for them. We have an Asiatic Journal, published under the auspices 
and patronage of the India Company, echoing all its sentiments, and op- 
posing every thing that can advance the freedom or elevation of the peo- 
ple subject to their rule. We have a Tory Review—the Quarterly—from 
which no one can expect the advocacy of improvement in India, since it 
is the enemy of improvement every where else. We have a Whig Re- 
view—the Edinburgh—from which every one might expect the advocacy 
of freedom in the East as well as in the West :—but, to its shame be it 
spoken, it has remained silent on all the publications that have appeared 
in England on the Colonization of India, and the Freedom of Discussion, 
during the last three years,' though the destruction of that freedom 
created a stronger and more general impression in Edinburgh, where 
the families and personal connexions of the parties effecting it, resided, 
than in any other spot in Great Britain, so that these Northern Re- 
viewers must have known the facts as well as consequences of their 
share in enslaving the Indian Press. We have a Retrospective Review 
excellent in its department, which casts its eye over the past produc- 
tions of every age and country,—but no Prospective advocate of im- 
provement in the country of all others the most needing, and most capa- 
ble of receiving it with safety and benefit. Even the Westminster, from 
which so much might have been expected, has, not much to its honour, 
maintained a profound silence as to Indian mis-government, and suf- 
fered even French Reviewers to be before them on the subject. We 
have Magazines of every shade and complexion, in which every thing is 
treated of by turns, but not one of which is devoted to the interest of our 
distant dependencies ;* and for our public Newspapers, when we see one 
leading Journal, the avowed friend of freedom, refusing to insert com- 
munications exposing the misdeeds of Governors in India ;* and another, 
pretending to outvie even the leading Journal in its hatred of oppression, 
declaring that it dreads nothing so much as seeing the government of 
India ever taken out of the hands of the East India Company;‘ to say 
nothing of the advocacy of Oriental tyranny in its most odious forms, 
by all the public writers on the side of Government at home, who con- 
sider it a part of their vocation to defend all the iniquities of its crea- 





1 «White on the Colonization and Free Press of India.’ ‘ Wheatley’s Letter to 
Mr. Wynne, on the Colonization of India.’ . ‘On the Expediency of applying the 
Principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of India.’ ‘ Letters to Sir Charles 
Forbes, on the Suppression of Public Discussion in India,’ &c. &c. 

® We must again repeat one praiseworthy exception in the excellent article on the 
Colonial Press, from the New Monthly Magazine, quoted in a preceding Number. 
Still, however, in general terms, the position assumed above is strictly true, 
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tures abroad,—what hope is there left for India, but in the devotion of 
soine one Publication to the constant and fearless exposure of all the 
defects of the system, and misdeeds of the men, by which and by whom 
it is governed ? 

There is absolutely notie; and it is for this reason the more indis- 
pensable that every available means should be used to erect such a Work 
as a barrier against the further encroachments of arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible power; as a shield under which the weak and helpless may find 
some hope of. protection from the violence of their oppressors; and as a 
channel through which at least Truth may be spoken, without fear of 
personal ruin and destruction, and the People of England informed, 
while the Rulers of India are kept in check, by its audible and frequently 
reiterated appeals to the Public Opinion of Europe and the World. 

It will be a pleasing relief to the task of denouncing the evil that is 
sure to need exposure abroad, to be enabled from time to time to draw 
attention to acts of benevolence and virtue, intended to counteract these 
evils, and originating with philanthropists at home. To these joint pur- 
poses we shall gladly devote the greater portion of our Journal, at the 
same time that we may endeavour to win, by other attractions, a fresh 
accession of readers to the consideration of these important branches of 
inquiry and consideration. Mr. Cropper’s exertions in Ireland, which 
have an intimate connexion with the development of Indian resources, 
as well as the employment of the numerous population of the former 
country, will also claim attention at a future period. But, for the pre- 
sent, having prepared the mind of the reader for the due appreciation of 
the benefits that must result to India by the establishment of a Company 
for the employment of capital in improving and increasing the agricul- 
tural productions of its soil—we content ourselves with announcing so 
cheering a prospect, and shall enter fully into the details when the ma- 
terials are in our possession. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Wuew sunk in brief forgetfulness 
Th’ exhausted senses sleep, 

Will Love its vigils o’er distress, 
So constant, hallowed keep, 

As Friendship’s pure devotedness 
Wakes o’er the troubled dream 

Of him, whose morning happiness 
Passed like a meteor’s beam ? 


When by the world forgot, forsook, 
_ Will Woman linger still, 
And o’er his scene of sadness look 
With love's consoling smile ? 
When bleeds the heart, that long hath pined, 
O’er broken, vows, and withered youth, 
Friendship alone a balm will find, 
The gloomy mourner’s grief to soothe. 
Calcutta. 3 













































TRACES OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE YEZEEDEES, A PEOPLE 
OF MESOPOTAMIA, WHO WORSHIP ONLY ONE GOD, BUT RE- 
VERENCE THE DEVIL ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


In the relations of eastern travellers, we meet very frequently with 
accounts of singular religious sects, the true nature of whose opinions and 
ractices it is not easy to comprehend, Among these sects few have 
beta made to appear in a more disadvantageous light than the Yezeedces. 
These people inhabit a portion of the frontier of Turkey and Persia, 
encamped partly along the rivers, or settled in villages in the mountain of 
Singiar;' which, rising in the middle of an immense plain directly south 
of Mardin, and stretching towards the south-east, nearly parallel with 
the river Khabour, the ancient Chaboras, terminates a little to the east 
of Seccat-el-Abbas.? It is not very lofty; but its sides are rugged, full 
of caverns, and almost inaccessible, Its whole length may be about forty- 
two miles. The summit of this mountain is level and fertile, being 
watered by innumerable murmuring, meandering rivulets. It produces 
millet and barley in great abundance, as well as raisins and figs, which 
_ are celebrated for their exquisite flavour. The plain it overlooks assumes, 
in the months of March and April, the appearance of a charming mea- 
dow, carpeted with verdure, variegated with odoriferous flowers, and 
watered by many springs, increased very frequently into impetuous tor- 

rents by the melting of the snows. 

The greater number of the Yezeedees dwell in black tents, made of 
cloth of goats’ hair, which they surround with hurdles of reeds and thorns 
closely twisted together. Their form is square, and sometimes parallelo- 
gram ; differing in this from those of the Turcomans, which are round like 
a tower. Like the Arabs, they move about in tribes for greater safety, 
and pitch their tents in a circle when they encamp, leaving its interior 
open for their cattle and flocks. By this means, neither thieves nor wild 
beasts can molest the animals in the night, without passing between the 
tents.* In the winter they prefer the mountains; but as soon as the first 
signs of summer appear, they may be seen moving down the hilly slopes, 
like swarms of bees, and seeking the rich pastures of the Asiatic plains. 
Commonly they choose the banks of large rivers and streams, where the 
grass is more luxuriant for their cattle; but seldom remain above a fort- 
night in one place, before they remove in search of fresh pasture, which 
they sometimes cannot find for six or seven days, during which they stroll 
along while the sun is above the horizon, pitching their tents towards the 

evening. In this manner, a little nation, consisting of about two hundred 
thousand persons, subsists in the heart of Asia.° 

They have the reputation of being robbers, and are said to be cruel, 
fierce, and inhospitable, particularly the tribe inhabiting the mountain of 





' Description du Pes tie de Bagdad, p. 93—99. Garzoni, Notice sur les 
Yézidis. Niebuhr, Voyages, &e. t. ii, p. 279, et seq. Olivier, Voyage dans 
l’Empire Othoman, t. ii. 342, &e. 

2 D’Anville, Geographie du Tigre et de l’Euphrate. 

3 Rousseau, Description du Pachalic de Bagdad, 96, 97. 

; ogg Febvre, Théatre de la Turquie, 4to, Paris, 1682. 
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Singiar, which can send into the field a force of six thousand musque- 
teers, besides a body of cavalry armed with lances. Scarcely a year 
passes in which some large caravan is not pillaged by this tribe. They 
have even maintained several wars against the Pasha of Bagdad, which 
are said, however, to have been concluded oftener by gold than steel. 
Whatever prisoners they take, or rather, whomsoever they overcome in 
battle, they kill without mercy ; and should any descendant of Moham- 
med, or Musulman doctor, fall into their hands, he is put to death with 
barbarous and excruciating tortures. This Father Garzoni asserts very 
positively, although be is not ashamed to tell us at the same time, that 
they are always in the habit of keeping in their villages one of these very 
Musulman doctors, to interpret and write answers to the letters they 
receive from the Turkish Pashas and other public functionaries, as the 
Yezeedees themselves neither read nor write.’ Olivier agrees with the 
last-mentioned traveller, that the Yezeedees are a wicked, cruel, and 
inhospitable people, differing in religion and manners from the other in- 
habitants of Mesopotamia. He says, that besides their settlement on 
Singiar, they possess a few villages on the east of the Tigris, where they 
maintain a species of independence. On each side of the river Zab, 
the Yezeedees have also a great number of villages, and being given to 
agriculture, are rich in cattle, and less sanguinary than the Singiar tribe. 
These are governed by their own Agas, and belong to the pashalics of 
Mousul and Bagdad, according as they are situated in the territories of 
each. _Many of these Yezeedees live by ferrying over the Zab, in their 
kelleks, the numerous caravans that pass from Mousul, and Gezirah, to 
Erbil, Kerkouk, Sheurzour, and Bagdad. These kelleks, and the me- 


thod of passing the river, are described by Niebuhr: they are composed 
of thirty-two sheep-skins, sown up in the form of a bladder, and in- 
flated with air; four of these are placed lengthways, and eight in breadth: 





5 Rousseau, Garzoni, &c, ‘‘ The whole of this district of Sinjar, both the 
mountains and the plain, is under the power of the Yezeedees, who call this 
their own peculiar home, and scarcely suffer strangers to live among them. There 
are, however, a few Jews who reside in the town of Cottoneeah, or the Isl:.nd 
in the Lake, and act generally as brokers, for the sale and purchase of the plun- 
der which they bring in from their predatory excursions.’’—/Manuscript Journal. 

7 This is doubtful, as the reader will perceive by the following curious relation : 
“ The Holy City of these Yezeedees is said to be in the mountains of Kourdistan, 
on the east of the Tigris ; and another of their celebrated religious places is one 
called Sheikh Khan, (where their chief, Adi, is interred,) between Mousul and 
Amadia, to which they make an annual pilgrimage for the performance of some 
religious rites, The people of the country say, it happened on one occasion, that 
a Turkish military commander surprised them at this place, while engaged in 
worship, by coming suddenly on them at night, and that his force being too 
powerful for them to make any successful resistance, they fled with great precipi- 
tation, leaving one of their sacred books behind. This the Turkish officer took 

ssession of, and evea had the patience to read some of it, so that it was most pro- 

ably written in Arabic ; but finding it, as he said, tobe full of infidelity and pro- 
faneness, he destroyed it, in the same way, and on the same principle, that instigated 
the Caliph Omar to order the burning of the Alexandrian Library, and Father 
Sicard to destroy the Papyrus MSS. of the old Egyptians, found by him in Egypt, 
explanatory of their hieroglyphic or sacred language. The general opinion is, 
that these Yezeedees have no sacred book ; but this, when said by Mohammedans, 
simply means that they have neither the Bible, the New Testament, nor Koran. If 
the anecdote of the Turkish officer be well-founded, however, it is clear that they 
once did, and, it is probable, still do, possess some written records,”—AManuscript 
Journal, 
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upon the oblong square thus formed, a covering of planks is fastened. 
Such is the raft that bears travellers across the Zab. The traveller and 
his baggage are placed upon the kellek, and two Yezeedees steer it across 
the stream, which is extremely rapid and troubled. It is said, that on 
taking offence at the passengers, they have been known to upset the 
kellek, and drown those who were passing, in the river. Niebuhr 
observes, that when he crossed, the air had escaped pretty much out of 
the skins, and the raft sunk considerably, which obliged him to throw 
a portion of his baggage into the river. The cattle were swam over the 
stream, three or four of them being tied together, and a Yezeedee, with 
a sheep-skin under his breast, swimming before, and pulling them after 
him by a rope.* 

Their dress resembles that of the Turks, except that their inner gar- 

ment is not slit in front; it has merely a round hole sufficiently large to 
admit the head, which arises from a superstitious persuasion that there is 
something mysterious in the circle, for they say that a large ring of gold 
and light descended from heaven upon the neck of Sheikh Adi, the 
restorer of their religion, after he had fasted forty days. Their fakirs, 
or monks, (who marry, however, like the rest, and have sometimes two 
wives,) are dressed in black; and their women, until late years, wore the 
blue’ shift in use among the Bedotin women, and preferred to white 
because it keeps clean longer. ‘The cause of its falling into disuse was 
as follows: The chief of the Yezeedees maintains a kind of domestic mi- 
nister, called Kotchek, with whom he consults upon all occasions. - The 
Kotchek affords his advice also to any of the sect who may stand in need 
of it; and sometimes entertains the ambition of being the oracle of his 
nation. He pretends to be favoured with particular revelations in his 
dreams; and on one occasion it was revealed to him (by the Devil, ac- 
cording to Father Garzoni) that blue shifts were of evil omen, and dis- 
pleasing to Satan. This was suthicient to cause it to be signified to all the 
tribes that blue was a proscribed colour, and that persons hoping to be 
saved must immediately wear white linen. The obedience of the Yezee- 
dees has been ever since so exact, that should any one of them lodge by 
chance in the house of a Turk or Christian, he would suffer any extremity 
of cold rather than sleep under a blue counterpane. 

Their external appearance, it must be owned, is hideous ; for as they 
never cut their hair or shave their beards, it is no unusual thing, in the 
market-place of Mousul, to see one of them with his lips completely 
hidden by his mustachios and beard, which often curl into the mouth.’ 





§ This river, the Zab, is the ancient Lycus, near which stood the village of 
Arbela (hod. Erbil), where Darius left the greater part of his baggage when 
marching against Alexander —‘‘ Agmen Mesopotamie campos impleverat.—Jam 
pervenerat ad Arbela, vicum nobilem sud clade facturus. Hic commeatuum sarci- 
Nnarumque majore parte deposita, Jaycum amnem ponte junxit, et per dies 
quinque, sicut ante Euphratem, trajecit exercitum.”—Quintius Curtius, |. iv. c. 35. 

9 The different notions which travellers have formed of the Yezeedees, as to 
their personal appearance, may be accounted for by supposing that some saw the 
mountaineers, and some those who dwell in the plains. Febvre says, “ Ils sont 
assez heaux hommes, fort blanc, et bien proportionuez.” Elsewhere they have 
been noticed as of adark olive colour. Both deécriptitins are correct. “ The dif- 
ference I had noticed in the physiognomy and complexions of the party of these 
Yezeedees whom we met at the Khau in Orfah, must have been occasioned by their 
residing, some in the mountains, other in the plains. In the one there is snow 
for a great portion of the year ; on the other, the heat is equal to that of any part 
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Some of them cultivate the ground, as has been said, and others are 
herdsmen and shepherds ; but all, whether stationary or wandering, are 
kept in great poverty by the oppression of the Turks, with the exception 
of those few who preserve a precarious independence beyond the Tigris.'° 
The grain and fruits of Singiar are unknown to the wandering tribes, who 
subsist chiefly on flesh and milk. Wheaten bread is not known among 
them, and their little thin cakes of rye or barley are baked on round iron 
plates, and eaten hot, when they entertain a guest. At other times they 
bake in the morning what may serve the whole day, although when cold 
this bread is very insipid. Either through superstition or from experience 
of some noxious qualities, they abstain from gourds and lettuces. Of 
wine they are extravagantly fond, and are said to drink it to excess to 
show their contempt for Mohammed and his precepts, When intoxicated 
they are not mischievous, and do not blaspheme, says Michel Febvre, 
like the greater part of Christians ; but only sing aloud, embrace each 
other, and utter protestations of affection. He observes, however, that 
they are great gluttons; and when they are invited to any man’s table, 
rush in and seize the first place, lest it should be full before they are 
able to reach it. When once they are seated, no consideration can in- 
duce them to stir; they eat till they are tired, and drop to sleep where 
they sit. When they awake they begin again to eat, continuing thus 
very often for four and twenty hours together. Nor do they ever go 
away before their host convinces them with ‘oaths that every mouthful of 
wine and victuals in his house are exhausted. ‘Then every man goes 
away, wishing him all manner of prosperity, and looks out for another 
inyitation.! It is remarkable that they frequently bestow on their wines 
the name of ‘‘Christ’s Blood,” as the Italians have their Lachryma 
Christi; and the person who invites another to drink, encourages him 
with these words :—‘* Come, take this cup of Christ’s Blood!” The per- 
son receiving the cup, however superior to him who presents it, kisses his 
hand, and all those who are present rise while he drinks, and make a pro- 
found obeisance, with their arms crossed upon their breasts ; afterwards 
they again seat themselves. Niebuhr adds to this account of Febvre’s, 
that if by chance a drop of wine should be spilled, they carefully scrape 
up the earth on which it falls, and put it in some place where it may not 
be trodden on. 

Hyde also relates this particular respecting Christ’s blood, without 
appearing to draw from it the conclusion, that they are an heretical sect 
of Christians, descended very probably from the Arians, as Febvre sus- 
pected, who tells us he had often witnessed this curious ceremony. That 
they are Christians, however, there can be little doubt, although 





of the world; so that fair complexions, light hair, and blue eyes, might be pro- 
duced under the same degree of latitude with the Indian colour, dark hair, and 
black eyes, as I have seen them.’’—M/S. Journal. 

10«« There is no great head or chief of the Yezeedees as a nation ; but the people 
of the towns on the plains, and in the hills, have their own governors, distinct 
from the wanderers on the mountains. The people of the towns live by agricul- 
ture, and such trades and manufactures as are suited to their wants. "The moun- 
taineers are in tribes, with Sheikhs at their heads, and live chiefly by the plunder 
of the caravans, to obtain which they descend on the plain, and intercept the pas- 
sage of the high road. There are also tribes scattered about the plain, even near 
Mardin, and these lead the same kind of life. The mountaineers are said, how- 
ever, to be the most savage and barbarous of the whole,”—A/S, Journal, 
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travellers have accused them of strange and abominable superstitions. In 
the first place, it is said that they worship the Devil; and, while they 
acknowledge his being, pay no adoration to the Almighty.'' They are 
accused also of paying divine honours to the sun, because, when his first 
rays strike into their tents in the morning, they have been observed to 
rise up, show a profound reverence, and other tokens of adoration. It is 
likewise reported, that they use no prayers, nor sacrifices, nor any reli- 
gious rites; and only abstain from pronouncing the name of Satan. 
Others relate that they submit to circumcision, but whether through any 
ordinance of religion, or merely as a custom prevailing immemorially in 
the countries they inhabit, is not decided. It is further added, that in 
the interior of their houses, every person has certain images of serpents 
and rams, in memory of the serpent which tempted Eve, and the ramgiven 
to Abraham to offer up instead of Isaac; and that they worship these as 
the Romans did their Lares and Penates. Hyde imagined that their 
favourite idol was a statue of the patriarch Seth, whom, it appears, they 
look upon as the founder of their religion, and whose works (for he was 
an author) they pretend still to possess.'? This volume, it seems, is pre- 
served and hidden with as much care as the statue; and if any member 
of the sect should venture at any time to show either of these sacred 
things to a stranger, he would be slain immediately by his brethren. 
“The same learned author, as well as Garzoni, had moreover heard that 
in a certain season of the year, all the members of this diabolical sect 
congregate together in the neighbourhood of Sheikh Adi’s tomb, in the 
principality of Amadia, where they hold an assembly during a whole day 
and anight. In crossing the plains of Mesopotamia to reach this sacred 
spot, these pilgrims very often plunder the caravans in the country round 
Mousul and the mountains of Kourdistan. Garzoni asserts, that the 
unmarried women are not allowed to be present at this festival; but 
Hiyde, on the authority of a companion of a certain Syrian friend of his, 
tells us of a virgin who mingled in these orgies. Be this as it may, it 
appears that all the men and women present feast and drink together, 
until late at night, when suddenly the lamps are extinguished, and the 
whole assembly rushes into the indulgence of indiscriminate lust. ‘ These 
sacred festivals of theirs,” exclaims Hyde, “ are therefore nothing but 
profane works of darkness!” He could not have been ignorant, that the 
the self-same accusations were preferred against the primitive Christians, 
not only by the Pagans, but by many believers in the Gospel, who were 
denominated heretics; and that the orthodox in turn, accused them of 
like practices, apparently on very slender foundations. Upon what grounds 
did this learned man admit the above story to the disadvantage of the 
Yezeedees? Why, he knew something of a certain Syrian, Andrew 
Pharah by name, who it seems had heard it from the mouth of some 
acquaintance of his—socius aliquis et narravit, §c.; and upon the 





11 The author of the description of the Pashalic of Bagdad, seems very contra- 
dictory on the religion of these people. He says, ‘* They are barbarians, who 
kuow neither laws, nor manners, vor fasts, nor festivals, nor prayers.” Three or 
four lines further on, however, he observes, that ‘“ they adore one God under 
different emblems, especially under that of the sun.’’ But how cana people adore 
Ged, who have neither prayers nor festivals? The error about the sun is suffi- 
ciently exposed by Febvre. 

#2 This corroborates the story of the Turkish commander, related in note 7. 
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strength of this ‘certain person,” we are to believe such an unaccountable 
tale of prostitution. But Garzoni relates the same thing: grant that he 
does, his testimony is good for nothing, all he says being built upon an 
‘*‘ on dit.” What if the other accusations against this people should be 
no better supported? There are very contradictory accounts. The safest 
course seems to be, if we are anxious to arrive at truth, to confide in 
those whose opportunities of being well informed have been most ample, 
who have lived and conversed familiarly with persons of this sect, 
and whose relations bear most marks of freedom from prejudice. 

Father Garzoni, a friar, who lived eighteen years in Kourdistan, has 
published a short notice on these singular people, which, in M. Silvestre 
de Sacy’s translation, we have now before us, It is curious, and in some 
measure, Valuable; but few would judge from reading it, that the author 
had passed eighteen years in the near neighbourhood of the Yezeedees, 
for it is exceedingly incomplete. Its writer seems to have been a man 
almost totally unaccustomed to reason on what he saw, nor does he seem 
to have possessed any extraordinary tact for observation, or to have known 
what portion of his narrative required illustration and extension, and 
what did not. Hence arises his wondering at trifles, while he passes by 
the most extraordinary things without a remark. For example, he ob- 
serves that they never eat wheaten bread, and that he was at a loss to 
know why; he might have satisfied himself very easily, if he had re- 
flected that the lands they cultivate, do not produce wheat so well as 
rye and barley, and that therefore they sow such grains as appear to 
thrive best in the soil. In another place, upon remarking that they 
never fasted or prayed, he gives as a reason for an omission which must 
have appeared wonderful to a Roman Catholic Friar, that the Sheikh 
Yezid had offered up satisfaction for all such as should profess his reli- 
gion to the end of the world. In giving this account, it seems never to have 
occurred to him that Sheikh Yezid was no other than Jesus Christ him- 
self, as the Yezeedees themselves assert; ‘‘ for they call the Christians their 
brethren,” says Michel Febvre, “ in the belief that Jesus Christ and their 
Sheikh Yezid was one and the same person,” ’ Garzoni himself relates 
that they believe in all the prophets and saints who are revered by the 
Christians ; only, he adds, they couple with this belief the persuasion 
that all those holy personages were more or less distinguished from other 
men by their virtue, in proportion as they were more or less possessed by 
the Devil; who, according to them, was especially manifest in Moses, 
Jesus Christ, and Mohammed, In a word, says he, they believe that it 
is God who commands in this universe, confiding, however, to the Devil 
the execution of his orders. 

The vast respect of the Yezeedees for Christianity is shown by their kiss- 
ing the very walls and doors of the monasteries in their neighbourhood, 
and also by their taking off their shoes when they enter them, in the hope 
of rendering the presiding saint more propitious thereby. If they happen 
to dream, during illness, of any of these holy places, it is their practice, on 
recovery, to bear little offerings of incense, wax, or honey, to the monks, 
believing them of course to have been instrumental in their restoration, 
By Garzoni’s own account, therefore, if they do not pray, they are grate- 





13 Beausobre, a careful and critical historian, and, besides, the most learned 
man who has ever noticed the Yezeedees, is positive that Jesus aug Yezid are the 
same personerZdZist, Crit, de Manicheisme, t. ii, 1. ix. 
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ful. Another circumstance which ought to have reconciled this worthy friar 
to these poor ignorant people, is their vast veneration for relics ; he him- 
self telling us that they value so highly the “ old shirts” which are thrown 
aside by the chief of their religion, that they will often give forty piastres 
for one of them, to use as a winding-sheet, as in that case they are sure 
of a good reception in the other world.'* In default of a whole garment, 
however, they will put up with a piece : so that we suspect this Chief car- 
ries on a very considerable traffic in old clothes, It is indeed said, that 
he now and then condescends to send persons one of his shirts as a pre- 
sent; in recompense for which, as well as for the hospitality he exercises 
towards his brethren, the Yezeedees send him secretly a portion of all the 
plunder they take in their depredatory wars. 

To return to the authors who have given an account of this sect :— 
Sestini, an Italian abbe, makes mention of them in his Voyage to Bas- 
sorah ; but his information, according to M. de Sacy, is very inconsider- 
able. As we had occasion formerly to consult his work on another sub- 
ject, we readily believe this ; for he appeared to us a mere trifler. Olivier, 
likewise, in his ‘ Voyage dans l’Empire Othoman, I’Egypte et la Perse,’ 
takes notice of them, but in a cursory and unsatisfactory manner.- M. 
Niebuhr, in his Journey from Bagdad to Mousul, has occasion to speak 
.of the subject, as he was ferried over the Zab by persons of this sect. As 
far as his situation afforded him any opportunity for observation, he would 
doubtless be correct and full; but he saw little of the Yezeedees, and ga- 
thered most of his notions of them from their enemies. In spite of this, 
he discovered many errors in the prevailing notions of the sect, which we 
shall hereafter notice. The fullest and most authentic account, however, 
is to be found in the ‘ Théatre de la Turquie’ of M. Febvre, published at 
Paris, 1682. This author had actually lived for some time with the Ye- 
zeedees, and was evidently a man of much curiosity and research. By 
his assistance and that of a MS. Journal, of a route from Orfah and Mar- 
din to Bagdad, we hope to be able to remove some few errors which 
have hitherto prevailed amongst the learned on this curious subject. 

Niebuhr was assured that they did not invoke or worship the Devil, 
but, on the contrary, adored one only God, whom they believed to be the 
creator and benefactor of all men. Nevertheless, he observes, they were 
averse to mention the name of Satan, or to be present when it was men- 
tioned by others. In illustration of this fact, he relates that when they 
repair to Mousul, to dispose of their eggs and butter, the common people 
in the market-place endeavour to get their goods in their hands before 
payment, when, under pretence of quarrelling about the price, they curse 
and abuse the Devil to that degree, that these superstitious people run 
away without their money, which is the thing aimed at. Hyde likewise 
informs us, that when the Christians or Musulmans of Mousul happen to 
meet a Yezeedee in the market-place or in the street, they draw a circle 





'‘* The Fakirs of the sect also visit the sick, “Quand on les appelle auprés 
d’un malade, ils lui imposent les mains sur le cou et sur les épaules, et sont bien 
récompensés de leurs peines. Si ils sont mandés pour assurer A un mort le bon- 
heur dans l’autre monde, avant de vétir le cadavre, ils le dressent sur ses pieds, et 
lui touchent légérement le cou et les épaules ; ensuite ils le frappent de la paume 
de la main droite, lui addressant en méme temps ces mots en langue Kurde, ara 
béhescht, c'est a dire vas en paradis. Is sont chérement payés pour cette cérémo- 
nie, et ne se contentent point d’une modique rétribution,”—Garzoni, 
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on the ground round about him, and his superstition being so great that 
he believes it impossible to go out of it before some one breaks the charm 
of the circle, while he stands enclosed, taunt and mock at the name of 
Satan, to his great torment and mortification. In the MS. Journal before 
mentioned, we have the following illustration of the manner in which they 
listen to abuse of Satan:— 

In the expressions naturally drawn forth by such a recital as we heard from 
the Yezeedees, of the depredations and cruelty of the Arabs who now obstructed 
our way, all kinds of maledictions were mingled, and more particularly the com- 
mon one of calling them ‘devils and sons of devils, and fit only, as some added, to 
live with devils in the lower regions of hell.’ The Yezeedees, who honour Satan as 
a prince and servant of the Most High, executing only his sovereign will upon the 
earth, are shocked beyond measure at any disrespectful mention of his name ; and 
they themselves avoid even the use of certain words in Arabic which may have 
any affinity in sound to that of Sheitan, that they may not take the name of this 
lord in vain. They were angry beyond expression, therefore, at that which they 
now heard from almost every mouth of our assembly, avd sullenly shunned all 
reply to our questions, and all communication with us afterwards; and it was 
thought, that had their numbers been equal to the task, they would have vented 
their anger in a more hostile way. 

From what I could observe of their physiognomy and general cast of appear- 
ance, they looked more like Indians than either Arabs or ‘Turks. Their figures 
were lean and lank ; their features small, but sharp and expressive ; their colour 
not a glowing sun-burnt brown, but a deadly or sickly olive of the deepest cast ; 
their hair long, black, silky, and glossy ; their mustachios and beards full. 

They venerate the Christian religion, and kiss the hands of the priests, when 
they visit them in the neighbouring towns. They receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, also, from them ; and believing the wine to be the real blood of 
Jesus, are careful not to suffer a drop of it to fall on the ground, or even on their 
beards, while drinking. 

The reason they assign for the respect they pay the Devil, is singular 
enough, and bespeaks the form of government under which they lived, when 
the practice arose among them ; they look upon him as a vizier in dis- 
grace, who may yet, however, be pardoned and received into favour; 
and for this reason they consider it exceedingly impolitic, as well as un- 
generous, to heap injuries on his head. Who knows, say they, but, when 
he shall be restored to his post, he may remember the maledictions 
poured out.against him by mankind, and retaliate upon them with in- 
terest? Or, supposing he should never be forgiven, but continue sove- 
reign of the place of torment to all eternity, is it not possible that your 
sins may put you in his power, where all your injurious expressions would 
be remembered to your confusion ? 

But it no where appears that they worship the Devil; or refuse due 
homage to the Almighty. On the contrary, it is observed by Febvre, 
that their bowing before the rising sun, the practice which many have 
taken as evidence of their idolatry, is nothing more than their matin 
prayer; for the assertion of Garzoni, and the Consul Rousseau, that 
they have neither prayers, nor fasts, nor any religious rites, is altogether 
erroneous. ‘They pray, says the same Febvre, with their faces towards 
the east, like the Christians; and fast, according to Niebuhr, three days 
in the year. When any of them choose to be interred near some place 
of devotion, it is their practice, while the body is lowered into the grave, 
to chant certain hymns in praise of Jesus Christ and the Holy Virgin, 
accompanying them on the guitar. These songs are more agreeable 
than those of the Turks, and suit better the above-mentioned two-chorded 
instrument, which is very common, even among the shepherds, in the 
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Ottoman empire. It is not permitted them to lament or weep at the 
death of a fakir, as it is understood he is sure of heaven; wherefore, 
instead of tears and sorrow, to indulge which would be considered espe- 
cially criminal, they put on a face of gladness, and leap and dance as 
on occasions of extraordinary mirth. 

Garzoni and Niebuhr say that they practise circumcision; but, from 
their inveterate hatred of the Musulmans, we should have suspected the 
correctness of this statement, even had we not seen the positive testi- 
mony, to the contrary, of Michel Febvre and the French-Consul Rous- 
seau. The former observes, that nothing but the violence of torments 
can force them to submit to this rite, which they abhor; and this is 
consonant with the fact of their being Christians, which those, who 
speak of their circumcision, of course did not believe. The same writer 
contradicts the opinion of their being cruel and inhospitable; “ They 
are,” says he, “ extremely charitable to travellers, and never refuse to 
share their provisions with them, when they happen to call at their tents 
to inquire the way. Without waiting to be entreated, they invite 
strangers to eat in the most civil manner, presenting them, most com- 
monly, with bread and cheese, and onions, or oil. I have been a hun- 
dred times surprised how they could find wherewith to support such 
extensive liberality, and that their patience was not exhausted by con- 
-tinual importunity ; the more so, as those asking charity of them are 
most commonly complete strangers, from whom it is impossible they 
should expect any return.” 

It seems, therefore, that common opinion respecting the Yezeedees is 
completely wrong; for we think we have proved, Ist, that theydo not wor- 
ship the Devil ; 2dly, that they do worship God ; 3dly, that they practise 
prayer, fasting, and thanksgiving; 4thly, that they do not.submit to cir- 
cumcision; and 5thly, that, instead of being universally cruel, fierce and 
inhospitable, they are kind, charitable, disinterested. We are far, how- 
ever, from denying that they are a warlike people, who bear inveterate 
hatred against the Turks, their persecutors and oppressors: but this fact 
by no means makes against their being Christians; for the Greeks, who 
are acknowledged believers in the Gospel, indulge the same feelings to- 
wards the Musulmans. It would, indeed, be a small compliment to 
Christianity to say, it inclined men to submit to tyranny without repining 
or feeling indignant at their wrongs, but this would in fact be said by 
those who should deny the Yezeedees to be Christ’s disciples, because 
they would willingly cut off the despots who trample on humanity in 
their persons. If it should be inquired how it has happened, if there be 
no truth in it, that almost all men who have spoken of them set forth 
their doctrines and practices as exceedingly abominable, although hardly 
any two agree in the particulars; it may be replied, that travellers of 
observation and experience are the first to allow how difficult it is to get 
at the dogmas of an obscure people, by questioning those by whom they 
are surrounded. In illustration of this, it may be said, that if a Chi- 
nese, passing through this country, should be struck by the appearance 
of the Jews, (supposing he knew nothing of them before,) and upon this 
make inquiries respecting their opinions and rites, of the persons he 
would generally meet with, he would undoubtedly go back to Pekin 
very ill informed. It is, moreover, well known that every singular reli- 
gious sect that has yet arisen, has been grossly and wilfully calumuniated. 
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The Manicheans were accused of opinions and practices very similar 
to those objected to in the Yezeedees; they were said to worship the 
Evil Principle, the Sun, and many other things: but the learned and 
moderate Beausobre has shown, that although they acknowledged an 
Evil Principle, God alone was the object of their adoration ; and he has 
convicted Saint Augustine, who was a Manichean renegade, and conse- 
quently their bitterest accuser, of wilful falsehood and prevarication. 
Incidentally mentioning the Yezeedees, he agrees with Michel Febvre 
that the stories of their solar worship were calumnies, and going further 
than that author, agrees with us that they are Christians. It is not pre- 
tended that they have no absurd superstitions; few Oriental sects are 
free from them; but we contend that the Gospel is the basis of their 
faith. One of the strongest proofs that can be offered of this, is, that 
even in their veneration of Satan, they pretend to be guided by the ex- 
pression of Christ, in the Gospel, who, according to their version of it, 
admitted the truth of Satan's remark, during the temptation on the 
mount, namely, that God had given unto him (Satan) all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and all their glory, to bestow on whomsoever he pleased,.'’ 
Michel Febvre asserts, indeed, that they believe the Old and New 
Testaments and the Koran, thinking with the Turks, that all three 
descended from heaven: but he adds, that they are not satisfied with the 
legitimate iniracles only, and therefore add many more than are, or ever 
were, says Febvre, in the New Testament. For example, they say that 
Jesus Christ spoke from the day of his birth, and restored to life a man 
who had been dead a thousand years, in order to deliver his holy mother 
from the calumnies of men, and to prove to them that she had conceived 
him without any human co-operation, by the sole breath of God, and that 
therefore he had no earthly father. 

In one or two of their practices they certainly resemble the Brahmins : 
a fakir is not permitted to shed the blood of any animal, or insect, not 
even of a flea. In walking they endeavour to avoid treading on ants or 
other insects. They, however, make no scruple of eating animal food 
that has been killed and prepared by other persons. They have some 
knowledge of the doctrine of transmigration, and believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. 

They purchase their wives; and the average price of a young lady 
among them was about two hundred crowns, in Febvre’s time. He ob- 
serves, however, that they commonly endeayour to buy their wives of their 
own relations, in the hope of having a better bergdlis and a man who 
had a sister usually gave her in exchange for a wife. Divorce may be 
obtained by any man desirous of becoming a hermit, or about to reach 
the dignity of Chief of the Fakirs; the other religious men being per- 
mitted, as we have observed, to have even two wives, if they t\ink it 
necessary, 

Many more particulars might be collected concerning them, but the 
above appear to be the most important. Very little can be learned from 
copying all the accounts of those who have written on them: and having 
compared the principal, we have given, perhaps, as fair a picture of the 
Yezeedees as is to be wrought out of the materials at present accessible. 
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TO OPPORTUNITY. 


Tuov, Opportunity, unlock’st the tongue 

Of eloquence, and givest it hint to speak. 
Without thee Wisdom stands in darkness, mute, 
Waiting thy influence, as fables old 

Tell us swart Memnon did, on Egypt’s sand 
Watch for his mother’s light to speak in stone. 
Thou dost make rich Invention’s ample scrip, 
And oil the subtle tongue with rhetoric ; 

Evil and good are twins of thy dark womb, 
And blindly thou bring’st forth. Thy mocking eye 
Oft turns from genius to refresh some fool, 
Who, with inordinate and thriftless hands, 
Drops all thy golden favours unapplied. 

Man lies in wait for thee his whole life long, 
And starves, oft, like a tiger in his den. 


Most without thee are nothing, like the hags 

Of Syria, who possessed an only eye 

For all the sisterhood, where two were blind 
While t’ other saw the sun. Thou art the eye 
Of millions, who, till thou shinest forth, are blind. 
Thou windest, like a serpent, round the tree 

Of knowledge, picking oft the withered fruit, 


While thousand ruddy apples ’mid the leaves 
Lie hidden, wet in vain by morning dew. 
Thou art not like the sun who loves his track 
Up the steep orient, greeting early looks 
From the same pinnacle, from year to year : 
But while thy worshippers adore the East, 
And, dew be-dabbled, seek the dawning hills, 
Like a swift meteor, through the western sky 
Thou shootest, leaving them to endless night. 


I woo thee, fickle power! and crave thine aid 
To place in fitting dress before the world 

A crowd of thoughts which hitherto have been 
Shrouded ; as long, in the vast wilderness, 

Oaks huge and doddered rear their spreading fronts 
To meet in midway-heaven the tempest’s course, 
Or the fierce blanching sun ; yet see beneath 
Nought but the cumbrous elephant, or hear, 
Rustling the thicket or the thick fall’n leaves. 
And as the wary woodman comes at length 
With searching eye. and views their hoary height 
Not without awe, so I approach my thoughts, 
Piled by vicissitude and scraping time, 

Whose treasures, like a miser’s, lie close hid, 

Till o’er his hoary head the insatiate grave 
Closes—how soon to open! to engulf 








To Opportunity. 


The fresh young minutes that come tripping on, 
His palsied track pursuing rapidly, 

And growing old, like light’ning, when it darts 
O’er the long, heavy, bending ears of harvest, 

In sultry autumn-nights. "Tis much to be, 

To catch the full rich burden of the Hours, 
Which down they pour, in passing, from their urns, 
Fairer than gold, prepared ; to be the casket 

Of one’s own thoughts, and hoarded there to find 
A few sweet gems, treasured for being our own ! 
No matter through what alchemy they came, 
Whether from Nature’s outward stores distilled, 
Mountains, rains, winds, caves, solitudes, and seas, 
Or that epitome of all—the mind. 


All other minds I couple with the world, 

In my thoughts’ map, and look on them as part 
Of nature, shook by passion’s ebb and flow, 
And swayed and led by interest, as the sea 
Coils its huge back t’ attend the magic moon. 
Meantime, nor knightly trappings, nor the smile, 
Of Fame, gilding the names of other men, 
Raises my envy—I am that I am ; 

And know my station in this vast of things, 
And my mind’s track, without the finger-post 
Of others’ thoughts ; my soul would what it is 
Have been, had Nature placed me all alone 
On her reposing bosom ; she to me 

Hath still been all in all, whether I viewed 
Her tokens venturing forth on human face, 

In unmasked childhood, or enthusiast youth, 
Before opinion, pride, and ignorance 

Had mail’d the visage ; or her steps pursued 
By the lone shore, wide plain, or dusky wood. 


Now, therefore, Opportunity ! be thou 

The midwife to my thoughts, whether they take, 
Driven by enthusiasm, the sybil note 

Of poetry, in sacred numbers clothed, 

Shaking from their steeped wings the sparkling dews 
Of Aganippe : or, with lower pitch, 

Spread calm, like gentle rivers, o’er the mind 

In reason’s dialect :—all one to me! 

My spirit would go forth upon the wings 

Of strong renown, gathering the suffrages 

Of men for truth ; content if, when the stubble 
Of error be consumed, the spiry smoke, 

Like a black serpent, winding to the skies, 
Should snatch it from the minds of men for aye. 


Bron. 
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THE JUSTICE, POLICY, AND SAFETY OF GIVING IMMEDIATE 
FREEDOM TO EVERY SLAVE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue subject of West Indian Slavery seems to have for some time past 
lain dormant, and to have lost its hold on the public sympathy and atten- 
tion. It is the fate of all great questions, to be subject to fluctuations in 
the degree of interest excited by them in the public mind; to have their 
ebb and flow; and after agitating the whole country, from one extremity 
to the other, to sink for a period into complete oblivion. The policy and 
practice of the press of England generally, is to watch this flux and reflux 
of the public feeling; not for the purpose of applying the stimulus of cen- 
sure or applause, when really needed, or of rousing and sustaining public 
attention when it is sinking into apathy ; not for the purpose of leading the 
public mind to topics especially deserving its. consideration: but for the 
purpose of following the bent and current of the popular feeling of the 
moment, whatever that may happen to be ; of adding fresh fuel to the fire 
when its flames are at their height, and when they begin to abate, of 
assisting to break the bruised reed and quench the smoking flax, so as to 
extinguish altogether the few embers that might by a contrary course 
have still been kept alive. 
~ It is now no longer a secret, taat on the persecution of the late Queen of 
England, the journal that distinguished itself above all others, by its vio- 
lent advocacy of her cause, trimmed and coquetted on the first mention 
of the subject, with indications of a leaning to the other side, until the 
public feeling became manifestly in favour of the injured party, when it 
assumed a more confident tone, and became as bold and decided as it was 
before timid and undetermined. ‘The character given of this journal in 
the Edinburgh Review, is recognized by those most intimately acquainted 
with the facts, as faithful in the extreme ;' but though meant to be an 
individual portrait, it will, unhappily, suit as well for the Review itself, 
of which any one who has read the masterly exposure of its “see- 
saw,” in the articles on Periodical Literature, published in the West- 
minster, must be satisfied. Whether this last, even, is not laying itself 
open to suspicion of unworthy truckling to private interests, and the sa- 
crifice of great public questions to fears of individual implication, by its 
continued silence on the subject of Indian misgovernment, and more 
especially the oppressions connected with the total extinction of the liberty 





! The Times is not a classical paper ; it is a commercial paper, and it is con- 
ducted on principles of trade and business. It floats with the tide,—it sails with 
the stream. It has no other principle, as we take it. It conforms to the changes 
of the time ;—it bears down upon a question like a first-rate man-of-war, with 
streamers flying, and all hands upon deck ; but if the first broadside does not 
answer, turns short upon it, like a tri-remed galley, firing off a few paltry squibs 
to cover its retreat. It takes up no falling cause ; fights no up-hill battles ; advo- 
cates no great principle ; holds out a helping hand to no oppressed or obscure in- 
dividual. Itis ever strong upon the stronger side. Its style is magniloquent ; its 
spirit is not magnanimous. It is valiant, swaggering, insolent, with a hundred 
thousand readers at its heels ; but the instant the rascal rout turn round with the 
whiff and wind of some fell circumstance, The Times—the renegade, inconstant 
Times, turns with them! Let the mob shout, let the City roar, and the voice of 
The Times is heard above them all with deafening clamour ; but let the vulgar 
hubbub cease, and no echo of it is ever after heard of in The Times. — Edinburgh 
Review, vol. 38. p, 364, 
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of the press in that country, remains to be seen. We would hope better 
things ; but such rumours are afloat, and it is well that they should be 
explained if well founded, or contradicted by a bold and fearless line of 
conduct, if entertained without suflicient grounds. 

Be this as it may, we conceive it to be one of the most sacred duties of 
the press, to rouse the attention of the public to the consideration of sub- 
jects to which they are indifferent, as well as to sustain that attention 
when already highly excited : and if there be one period rather than an- 
other, when the press should be most active in its exertions to keep the 
public mind alive to the consideration of great public questions, it ought 
to be when symptoms of listlessness and indifference manifest them- 
selves in other quarters. The advocates of slavery, like the advocates of 
all other existing abuses, being satisfied with things as they are, are con- 
tent to remain silent : for it is their policy never to have these abuses ques- 
tioned or discussed at all. They, therefore, are wise and consistent in 
coming into the field only when public indignation is at its height, to 
soften it by all they can urge in favour of the abuses condemned ; and 
when the tempest subsides, not uttering a breath to disturb the calm. 

It is in this state that the question of West Indian Slavery may be con- 
sidered to have remained for many months past; and nothing, perhaps, 
but some fresh insurrection will again revive it. We deem it, therefore, 
our duty to embrace the present moment for presenting to our readers the 
substance of two highly interesting works on the subject, which, though 
briefly adverted to among our literary notices, have not been analyzed by 
any of the popular reviews, nor made known beyond the very limited 
range to which the circulation of works published in the pamphlet form is 
confined, seldom passing beyond the precincts of the metropolis. 

The first of these publications is entituled ‘ An Essay on Slavery; by 
an Eye-witness.’* The author is, we understand, a German traveller, of 
considerable literary reputation and attainments, who had occasion to 
visit the West Indies in the course of his travels, and who profited by this 
circumstance to obtain the most accurate information on the spot. The 
first portion of his work is devoted to the task of proving,—in opposition to 
those who justify the holding their fellow-creatures in slavery, from the 
example of Abraham and others, mentioned in the early history of God’s 
own chosen people, the Jews,—that “on a critical examination of the Scrip- 
tures, it will be found that there is not a single word in the original text, 
even of the Old Testament, of which it can be said that it implies the full 
meaning of slavery, or that it is the accurate symbol of its idea as before 
explained.” The passages offered in confirmation of this position deserve 
to be given at length. 

The two Hebrew words DW and “Wy, the only expressions used in the Old 
Testament to denote a man of the labouring class, are far from implying slavery. 
The word DW evidently means a day-labourer, or a labourer engaged in the’ ac- 
complishment of some work within a limited time. We often find it connected 
with the word ()’, signifying day, in order to denote a day-labourer. Deut. xxiv. 
14,15. As to the word JY, which is certainly of the most extended meaning as 





2¢ An Essay on Slavery ; its unjustifiableness proved from the Old and New Tes- 
tament; the state of the Negro Slaves investigated ; and an equitable plan for 
their gradual emancipation yee Together with some miscellaneous obser- 
vations on the Climate and Inhabitants of Jamaica. By an Eye-witness.— 
a 1824; Printed for John and Henry L, Hunt, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden,’ 
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it regards servitude, it must still be allowed that it does not imply the principal 
features of slavery which have been enumerated. For we find that when God re- 
vealed to Abraham the allotment destined for his descendants during their stay in 
Egypt, a state which, as to its nature, was like that of slavery, that state is not 
expressed by the word "TD Y) (a derivation from FQ) alone, butis joined with the 
word }}}/), to express the miserable state of that servitude ; and we also find that 
when the word is wanted to express any great durability in time, it is joined with 
another word, or. other words, as in the text just quoted, and in various others. 
From what has been stated with regard to the accurate meaning of these two 
words VW, and Fy, and which will be convincing to all those who have any know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, and even to the impartial reader of the Old Testa- 
ment in the English version, it follows that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumption that Abraham, the friend of God and the father of the faithful, was a 
proprietor of slaves.—p. 4, 5. 

Let us now examine the Mosaic law, in regard to servitude in general. We 
find here again that the word J), though certainly it means a servant of all kind 
of work, still it does not imply a state of actual slavery. For the word is applied 
even to an Israelitish servant (Exod. xxi. 2), who, as will soon be seen, could not 
become the absolute slave of a human master ; for his service, though purchased 
with money, was limited to seven years ; and he was only allowed to remain a 
longer time with his master when he himself desired it : hut even then only till the 
period of 559, which took place every fifty years. To be perfectly convinced of 
the divine jealousy of holding an individual of his people in a state of bondage, we 
need only refer to Lev. xxv. 42, where it is written : ‘* For they are my servants, 
which I brought forth out of the land of Egypt, they shall not-be sold as bonds- 
men.”’—p. 7. 

-To we, a the great clemency evinced by the divine lawgiver Moses, towards 
bondsmen of whatever nation, we need only refer our readers to Deut. xxiii. 15, 16, 
where it is written : ‘‘ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even among 
you.”’—p. 8. 

” ‘That hoery is uncongenial to the redeeming and beneficent dispensation of 
the Gospel, intended for the benefit of the whole human race, scarcely demands 
acomment. It must be obvious, that as the Saviour of the world repeatedly de- 
clared that his kingdom was not of this world, and that therewas no greater com- 
mandment than this, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” there was no 
necessity for him expressly to forbid slavery, or the keeping of their fellow-crea- 
tures in a state of bondage, to those who professed to believe in him by following 
his precepts and examples.—p. 9. 


The whole tenor of the Christian system is so directly opposed to the 
very idea of slavery, that it is matter of astonishment how any persons 
calling themselves Christians, can suffer themselves to be participators in 
its support. It is quite impossible to preach to slaves the doctrines of 
Christ, and not at the same time encourage them to demand their free- 
dom. It is for this reason that Christian missionaries are so hated 
and persecuted by the slave-holders, whenever they do their duty : and 
the appointment of Bishops to teach them Christianity of another de- 
scription was, perhaps, a politic stroke on the part of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who know well that the orderly and well-bred piety of a right 
reverend dignitary of the Church of England is widely different from 
the devout and holy zeal of an evangelical messenger, who considers 
himself called to his ministry by a higher power than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or York. 

To return to the Essay before us: The author having disposed of the 
argument as to the existence of slavery being repugnant to the spirit of 
the Old as well as the New Testament, though the last should be a suffi- 
cient authority for all who call themselves Christians, enters on the con- 
siderations of the actual state of slavery as it exists in the islands which 
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he himself visited. He asserts that one of the uniform physical effects 
of this condition of miserable servitude, is to deprive the individuals 
subjected to it, of the means of sustenance and comfort, to such a degree, 
as to check among them the natural progress of reproducing even their 
own numbers, and sustaining a stationary position; though the certain 
consequence of even an ordinary competence of food and rest, is the in- 
crease of the species, or an excess of births above deaths. In illustra- 
tion of this position he gives the following striking facts :— 


In order to establish the assertion, that the slaves even decrease in population, 
we will at once refer to incontrovertible data. In the year 1790, the number of 
slaves in Jamaica is stated by Bryan Edwards to have been two hundred and fifty 
thousand, considered by that writer as underrated. In 1810, from calculations 
founded on the Report of the Assembly of Jamaica, they must have been about 
three hundred and twenty thousand. In 1817, they were rated more accurately 
at three hundred and forty- five thousand two hundred and fifty-two, being an 
addition of only ninety- -five thousand two hundred and fifty-two in the w hole of 
that period ; but iu this number is included the number of imported negroes, 
amounting to no less than one hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and eighty five, imported from Africa during the years of 1747 to the year 1604, 
at which latter period the slave-trade was abolished by an act of the British Legis- 
lature, In 1820 the number was nearly the same as in 1417, and from that time 
to the present, those who have the best means of information, assert, that they 
are still more on the decrease, and that they have during the last three years 
decreased at the rate of two and a half per cent. ; making the total amount of the 
decrease eighteen thousand. 

As population in general can double itself in the space of twenty years at least, 
as affirmed by writers on that subject, and supported by practical observations ; 
and, moreover, as it is an established fact, that the negro population in North 
America has been increaing during the same period of time, at the rate of 28 per 
cent., it becomes an object of important investigation as to the causes of such a 
decrease in the population of the negroes in Jamaica, as it must furnish the true 
criterion by which to judge of the nature of their slavery. 

The general and most effectual causes which check the increase of a population 
in any country, are considered to be, want of sufficient food, which commonly 
becomes the originating cause of diseases and mortality ; -severe labour, which 
must be understood as being beyond the relative strength of the individual ;— 
promiscuous intercourse ;—frequent abortions, produced naturally or artificially ; 
—the bad method of rearing children ;—particular diseases affecting that popula- 
tion, and engenter rd infants, and consequently their greater mortality. If we 
examine the situation of the negroes on a sugar plantation, we shall find all 
these causes combined, in a greater or less degree, to impede their increase.— 
p- 12, i 

To this succeeds an account of the nature of the labour performed by 
the negro slaves on the sugar plantations of the West Indies, of which it 
may be sufficient to say, that, “‘ during the crop season, which lasts six 
months in every year, they have to labour twelve hoursin the day, and either 
the half of every night, or the whole of every alternate night besides! and 
that all this labour is performed under the terror and influence of the 
punishment of the whip, which is put into the hands of the drivers, and 
ready to be applied in case they are slack in their labour.” ‘Their food 
is principally yams, plantains, and salted fish ; and their sustenance is as 
deficient as their labour is excessive. The following passages will exhi- 
bit some of the revolting features of this abominable system :— 

Promiscuous intercourse is certainly very prevalent amongst the negroes ; and 
though there is not any positive impediment on the part of the planter to their 
heing married, yet, owing to their apprehensiveness of being separated from each 
other and sold to different masters, which frequently takes place when the 
estates are sold for the benefit of creditors ; and also that few of the negroes on 
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an estate are provided with huts, and necessary ground for providing for their 
families, but few of them are willing to attach themselves to each other by 
marriage. 

Abortions but too often happen to the female negroes on sugar plantations, 
owing to their being obliged to labour in the field during pregnaucy, and to their 
carrying heavy loads; sometimes also it is the consequence of severe flogging, 
which is inflicted on account of their aversion to labour in the field during the 
time of gestation. 

As to the way of rearing their children, there are two things which operate 
unfavourably : their protracting the time of suckling, and their subsequent sepa- 
ration from their mothers, the latter being obliged to labour in the field ; and 
their being placed under the care of an old negress during the day, who but ill 
supplies the place of a muther. It should also be observed, that the negro chil- 
dren, as soon as they have attained the age of three or four years, are employed 
in different kinds of labour, which, though easy in itself, is still exhausting on 
account of the length of time they are employed, which is the same as with the 
adult negroes.—p. 16, 17. 


The peculiar diseases to which the negroes are subject, arising from 
their degraded condition and treatment, are described at length, and pre- 
sent a most afflicting detail of suffering: to which the following remarks 
succeed :— : 

From what has been stated regarding the causes which serve as a check on the 
increase of their poputation, and which operate so powerfully in ruining the 
slave-holder, it will be seen that the two other physical consequences resulting 
from slavery, are fully realized in the condition of the negroes in the West 
Indies ; for being obliged to sacrifice their whole time in the service of their 
masters, and being kept in a state of ignorance as to all useful knowledge and 
employment, it is impossible for them to acquire any degree of affluence ; nor 
can they be said to be in the possession of any secure property ; being liable to 
be sold and removed from the estate, where they might have found it advantage- 
ous to remain, Whether the condition of an English peasant, or that of a pea- 
sant in any country, or at any period, is, even in a political point of view, to be 
considered as equal to the state we have just described, in which the negroes are 
hopelessly kept in the West Indies; or whether, as we have stated above, the dif- 
ference between them is radical and absolute, must be left to the impartial reader 
to determine.—p. 19. 

Although it may be said, that the British Government and Legislature have 
sufficiently evinced their serious attention to this great object during the last and 
the present session of Parliament, and that even some of the West India proprie- 
tors, resident in this country, have agreed to the measures which Ministers have 
proposed for the gradual amelioration of slavery in the West Indies; yet consi- 
dering that these measures, in their direct execution, are restricted to those 
islands only where the legislative power is vested in the Crown, and that the 
other islands of the British West Indies are left to be induced by the example set 
to them by their neighbours ; and considering that the legislative bodies of those 
islands have opposed every measure suggested to them by this country ; but, 
above all, considering that there are concomitant circumstances in the West 
India system which prevent the best-disposed proprietor from lightening the bur- 
den of his slaves, it: must be acknowledged, that as long as the whole system re- 
mains unaltered, there is but little hope that the negro race will ever be relieved 
from their bondage.—p. 21, 22. 

The benevolent writer then proceeds to offer his suggestions as to the 
best means of procuring the emancipation of these unhappy beings from 
their present state of misery and degradation. The basis of his plan is, 
that the liberty of the slaves should be purchased, partly by a fund to be 
created by Parliament, and partly by the labour of the slaves themselves. 
The price he would have paid for each, would be the actual cost of 
a slave on the coast of Africa, with five per cent., from the date of 
his purchase to that of his emancipation, suffered to accumulate at com- 
pound interest ; as well as the amount of the annual expense incurred by 
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his owner in clothes, medical attendance, &c. As a set-off to this, he 
proposes that the labour of the negro should be fairly estimated, and its 
amount, per diem, fixed for the same period, and computed also at com- 
pound interest to his advantage. These sums being placed opposite 
each other, a draft is to be made for the balance, from the fund to be 
created by Parliament: and when the negro has, by his extra labour, paid 
this amount, he is to be considered free. 

There is an evident desire of justice mixed with benevolence in this 
plan. But the author has been strangely deluded in his estimate of the 
value of labour; or he could never have made such a proposition. It 
must be clear to every one, that the value to the slave-holder, of his 
negro’s services, must be greater than the cost of purchase and mainte- 
nance, or he would not retain possession of him ashisslave. If the fair 
estimate of the negro’s labour were to be made by his master, it would, 
no doubt, be low enough to make a balance apparently due to him. But 
if this estimate were to be made, as it ought to be, by reference to the 
wages received by free negroes hired to work for pay, there would be a 
large balance due from the master to the slave. The very essence of 
slavery is this: that the master compels the slave to work for his bare 
food, clothing, and medicine ; while, if he were free, he would demand 
wages, and not only find himself more amply in all these comforts, but 
have a surplus fund of money to lay up; from which, in time, he might 
even become rich. Ifthe value of the labour rendered by the negro were 
not equal to his cost and maintenance, (and it is in such a case alone that 
any balance could be due from him to his owner,) the planter would, no 
doubt, emancipate him immediately : because even planters do not like to 
retain unprofitable servants, But even supposing it equal,—then, accord- 
ing to the plan of the author, every slave would be entitled to his free- 
dom immediately. If, as we contend it ought to be, the fair estimate 
of labour were made according to its actual value among free men, in the 
market, there would be a large balance due to every slave who had been 
seven years in his master’s service; enough, indeed, to set him up in 
some trade for himself: and neither Parliamentary, nor any other inter- 
ference, would be necessary to accomplish this great work. Under any 
circumstances, however, we do not think the slave-holders entitled to the 
smallest compensation whatever for the emancipation, any more than for 
the death, of their slaves. They are bought at a small cost, say 50/. per 
head on an average, and their maintenance does not cost half the value 
of their labour; so, that in five years, at the utmost, every individual 
must repay his first cost and sustenance: after which he becomes a source 
of profit to his master, in giving him his labour for mere food and cloth- 
ing; and helps, by this sacrifice, to increase his ill-gotten wealth. It 
would be no more than an act of bare justice to emancipate the whole of 
the slaves in the West Indies at once: their masters have been already 
amply repaid for their outlay: and even were it not so, we can see no 
more reason why a planter should forcibly possess himself of the just 
wages of another man’s labour, than the keeper of a brothel should forci- 
bly receive the wages of female prostitution. The one is not a whit more 
unholy or unjust than the other: and the same law which would punish 
the latter as a crime, ought not to extend its protection to the former for 
a single hour. 

For ourselves, indeed, we have long been persuaded, from an intimate 
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acquaintance with, and personal examination of, most of the West India 
islands, that not only would the slaves be made more happy, arid, conse - 
quently, less dangerous by immediate emancipation ; but that the plant- 
ers themselves would, in the end, find it to their benefit to grant that 
emancipation at once ; substituting free labour for slave labour through- 
out their estates: when they would find that the maxim is as mutually 
beneficial as it is strictly just, which says, “‘ The labourer is worthy of 
his hire.” We shall, perhaps, find another opportunity to explain more 
at large the sentiments here hastily and briefly disclosed : and conclude 
our notice of the Essay before alluded to, by the following closing re- 
marks of its author, as to the benefits which the abolition of slavery 
would produce; in which we entirely and heartily concur : — 


The advantages resulting to the negroes from such an arrangement need no 
comment. _From perpetual and abject slavery, they will by degrees be raised to 
that of free subjects of England ; from a wretched condition as tu their poverty 
and ignorance, they will be enabled by their industry, and by the friendly aid of 
Europeans, to advance in the scale of rational beings, and to obtain a tolerable 
degree of ease and affluence. 

The advantage to be derived from the adoption of such a plan by tke mother 
country is, that the negroes, in becoming possessed of more wealth, will be able 
to increase their comforts and enjoyments of life, such as dress and other commo- 
dities, which will increase the demand for various articles of English manufac- 
ture. It will moreover gain an increase in the number of its subjects, in those 
who are at present merely the subjects of its subjects. Further, the negro popu- 
lation, by becoming attached and interested in the soil of the West Indies by the 
advantages they will derive from it, the mother country could rely upon their 
fidelity and attachment, even in defending the West India islands from invasion, 
so as to render the keeping up a military force in the West Indies ultimately dis- 
peusable, by which the sacrifice of so many European lives would be prevented : 
and, lastly, the more this system apprvaches to free labour, the more will the 
proprietors of the West Indian estates he willing to compete with the sugar ma- 
nufacturers in other colonies : the bounty therefore allowed to them now might 
be gradually taken off; the price of sugar will be lowered; more will be con- 
sumed ; and, consequently, the revenue will be benefited.—p. 25, 26. 

The second Work to which we desire to draw the attention of our 
readers, is a bold and powerful appeal to all reflecting minds, entituled, 
‘ Immediate, not Gradual Abolition; or an Inquiry into the shortest, 
safest, and most effectual Means of getting rid of West Indian Slavery.” * 
The author of this Address is in earnest: his heart is evidently in his sub- 
ject,—a testimony which can be borne but to few of those who are the 
loudest in their declamations ; and his benevolence and indignation alter- 
nately beam and burn through every page. We could hardly do any 
thing more congenial to our own feelings than to. reprint the whole 
Work ; but our limits preclude the possibility of doing this. ‘We shall 
select, however, the principal passages, and connect them as closely as 
we can. The author opens with the following unanswerable but hu- 
miliating appeal : 

It is now seventeen years since the Slave Trade was abolished by the Govern- 
meut of this country,—but Slavery is still perpetuated in ourWest India colonies, 
and the horrors of the Slave Trade are aggravated rather than mitigated. By 
making it felony for British subjects to be concerned in thatinhuman traffic, Eng- 
land has only transferred her share-of it to other countries, She has, indeed, by 
negociation and remonstrance, endeavoured to persuade them to follow her ex- 
ample.—But has she succeeded ?—How should she, whilst there is so little con- 
sistency in her conduct? Who will listen to her pathetic declamations on the 
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injustice and cruelty of the Slaye Trade—whilst she rivets the chains upon her 
own slaves, and subjects them to all the injustice and cruelty which she so elo- 
quently deplores when her own interest is no longer at stake? Before we can 
have any rational hope of prevailing on our guilty neighbours to abandon this 
atrocious commerce,—to relinquish the gain of oppression,—the wealth obtained 
by rapine and violence,—by the deep groans, the bitter anguish of our unoffending 
fellow-creatures ;—we must purge ourselves froin these pollutions :—we must 
break the iron yoke from off the neck of our own slaves,—and let the wretched 
captives in our own islands go free. Then, and not till then, we shall speak to the 
surrounding nations with the all-commanding eloquence of sincerity and truth,— 
and our persuasions will be backed by the irresistible argument of consistent ea- 
ample, But to invite others to be just and merciful whilst we grasp in our own 
hands the rod of oppression,—to solicit others to relinquish the wages of iniquity 
whilst we are putting them into our own pockets—what is it but cant and hypo- 
crisy ? Do such preachers of justice and mercy ever make converts? On the 
contrary, do they not render themselves ridiculous and contemptible ? 

But let us, individually, bring this great question closely home to our own 
bosoms. We that hear, and read, and approve, and applaud the powerful appeals, 
the irrefragable arguments against the Slave Trade, aud against slavery—are we 
ourselves sincere, or hypocritical? Are we the true friends of justice, or do we 
only cant about it ?—To which party do we really belong ?—to the friends of 
emancipation, or of perpetual slavery? Every individual belongs to one party or 
the other ; not speculatively, or professionally merely, but practically, The per- 
petuation of slavery in our West India colonies is not an abstract question, to be 
settled between the Government and the Planters,—it is a question in which we 
are all implicated ;—we are ali guilty,—(with shame and compunction let us admit 
the opprobrious truth) of supporting and perpetuating slavery. The West Indian 
planter and the people of this country stand in the same moral relation to each 
other, as the thief and the receiver of stolen goods. The planter refuses to set 
his wretched captive at liberty,—treats him as a beast of burden,—compels his 
reluctant unremunerated labour under the lash of the cart whip,—why ? because 
we furnish the stimulant to all this injustice, rapacity, and cruelty,—by pur- 
CHASING ITS PRODUCE. Heretofore, it may have been thoughtlessly and uncon- 
sciously,—but now this palliative is removed ;—the veil of ignorance is rent aside ; 
—the whole nation must now divide itself into the active supporters, and the 
active opposers of slavery ;—there is no longer any ground for a neutral party to 
stand upon. 

But is all this knowledge to end in exclamations, in petitions, aud remon- 
strances ?—Is there nothing to be done, as well as said? Are there no tests to 
prove our sincerity,—no sacrifices to be offered in confirmation of our zeal ?— 
Yes, there is one,—(but it is in itself so small and insignificant that it seems 
almost burlesque to dignify it with the name of sacrifice)—it is ABSTINENCE FROM 
THE USE OF WEST INDIAN PRODUCTIONS, sugar, especially, in the cultivation of 
which slave labour is chiefly occupied. Small, however, and insignificant as the 
sacrifice may appear,—it would, at once, give the death-blow to West Indian sla- 
very, When there is no longer a market for the productions of slave labour, 
then, and not till then, will the slaves be emancipated.—p. 3—7. 


It is stated that this experiment was actually resorted to about thirty 
years ago, previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade; and it might 
probably have had its share of influence then: but it being conceived 
that the abolition of slavery itself would necessarily follow that of the 
Slave Trade, the object was deemed to be accomplished, and the expedi- 
ent laid aside as no longer necessary. The author proceeds to answer the 
objections as to the supposed injury to the planters by such a step : 

«« But, (it will be objected) if there be no market for West Indian produce, the 
West Indian proprietors will be ruined, and the slaves, instead of being benefited, 
will perish by famine.”” Not so,—the West Indian proprietors understand their 
own interest better. The market, though shut to the productions of slave labour, 
would still be open to the productions of free /abour,—and the planters are not 
such devoted worshippers of slavery as to make a voluntary sacrifice of their own 
interests upon her altar ;—they will not doom the soil to perpetual barrenness 
rather than sutfer it to be cultivated by free men. It has been abundantly proved 
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that voluntary labour is more productive,—more advantageous to the employer 
than compulsory labour. The experiments of the venerable and philanthropic 
Joshua Steele have established the fact beyond all doubt :—But the planter shuts 
his eyes to such facts, though clear and evident as the sun at noon-day.—None are 
so blind as those who will not see. The conviction then must be forced upon these 
infatuated men. It is often asserted, that slavery is too deeply-rooted an evil to 
be eradicated by the exertions of any principle less potent and active than sel/- 
interest ;—if so, the resolution to abstain from West Indian produce would bring 
this potent and active principle into the fullest operation,—would compel the 
planter to set his slaves at liberty.—p. 8. 


The question is further argued at considerable length; and after ob- 
serving, with great truth, that too much time has been already wasted 
in declamation, argument, petition, and intreaty, recommends that some- 
thing more efficient than words be applied to break this iron yoke of 
bondage. The objection so perpetually raised to all schemes of benevo- 
lence; as to the inetlicacy of individual examples, is also well answered ; 
and the author attacks in its stronghold the great fallacy of immediate 
emancipation being dangerous, and gradual emancipation alone safe or 
practicable. His observations on this head are worthy of deep attention : 


* But (it will be objected) it is not an immediate, but a gradual emancipation, 
which the most enlightened and judicious friends of humanity call for, as a mea- 
sure best calculated, in their judgment, to promote the real interests of the slave, 
“as well as his master ; the former, not being in a condition to make a right use 
of his freedom, were it suddenly restored to him.” This, it must be admitted, 
appears not only the general, but almost universal sentiment of the abolitionists ; 
—to oppose it, therefore, may seem a most presumptuous, as well as hopeless 
attempt. But truth and justice are stubborn and inflexible ;— they yield neither 
to numbers or authority. 

The history of emancipation in St. Domingo, and of the conduct of the eman- 
cipated slaves for thirty years subsequent to that event, (as detailed in Clarkson's 
admirable pamphlet, on the necessity of improving the condition of our West 
Indian slaves,) is a complete refutation of all the elaborate arguments which have 
been artfully advanced to discredit the design of immediate emancipation. No 
instance has been recorded in these important annals, of the emancipated slaves 
(not the gradually, but the immediately emancipated slaves) having abused their 
freedom. On the contrary, it is frequently asserted in the course of the narra- 
tive, that the negroes continued to work upon all the plantations as quietly as 
before emancipation. Through the whole of Clarkson’s diligent and candid in- 
vestigations of the conduct of emancipated slaves, comprising a body of more 
than 500,000 persons, under a great variety of circumstances—a considerable pro- 
portion of whom had been suddenly emancipated,—with all the vicious habits 
of slavery upon them ;—many of them accustomed to the use of arms; he has not, 
throughout this vast mass of emancipated slaves, found a single instance of bad 
behaviour, not even a refusal to work, or of disobedience to orders; much less, 
had he heard of frightful massacres, or of revenge for past injuries, even when 
they had it amply in their power. Well might this benevolent and indefatigable 
abolitionist arrive at the conclusion, “ that emancipation (why did he not say 
immediate emancipation ?) was not only praeticable, but practicable without 
danger.” All the frightful massacres and conflagrations which took place in 
St. Domingo, in 1791 and 1792, occurred during the days of slavery. ‘They origi- 
nated too, not with the slaves, but with the white and coloured planters,—be- 
tween the royalists and the revolutionists, who, for purposes of mutual ven- 
geance, called in the aid of the slaves. Colonel Malenfant, in his history of the 
emancipation, written during his residence in St. Domingo, ridicules the notion 
that the negroes would not work without compulsion,—and asserts, that in one 
plantation, more immediately under his own observation, on which more than 
four hundred negroes were employed, not one in the number refused to work after 
their emancipation. 

In the face of such a body of evidence, the detaining our West Indian slaves in 
bondage, is a continued acting of the same atrocious injustice which first kid- 
napped and tore them from their kindred and native soil, and robbed them of 
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that sacred unalienable right which no considerations, how plausible soever, can 
justify the withholding. We have no right, on any pretext of expediency or pre- 
tended humanity, to say—‘‘ because you have been madea slave, and thereby de- 
graded and debased ,—therefore, I will continue to hold you in bondage until you 
have acquired a capacity to make a right use of your liberty.’”’” As well might 
you say tu a poor wretch, gasping and languishing in a pest-house, ‘* bere will I 
keep you, till I have given you a capacity for the enjoyment of pure air.”" 

You admit, that the vices of the slave, as well as his miseries,—his intellectual 
and moral, as well as corporeal degradation, are consequent on his slavery ;— 
remove the cause then, and the effect will cease. Give the slave his liberty,—in 
the sacred name of justice, give it him atonce. Whilst you hold him in bondage, 
he will profit little from your plansof amelioration. He has not, by all bis com- 
plicated injuries and debasements, been disinherited of his sag@city ;—this will 
teach him to give no credit to your admonitory lessons—your Christian in- 
structions will be lost upou him, so long as he both knows and feels that his 
instructors are grossly violating their own lessons.—p. 12—15. 


The writer contends, and we fully concur with him in the view he has 
taken, that the enemies of slavery have hitherto ruined their cause by 
the senseless cry of gradual emancipation, by which many even of the 
wise and the good have been deluded,—though never was fallacy more 
apparent than in this. ‘The admirable chapter in Mr. Bentham’s Book 
of Fallacies on “ Graduality”—*‘ the snail’s-pace argument,”—“ one 
thing at a time,—* slow and sure”—might be read with profit by thou- 
sands even among those who are the enemies of all fallacies, but are them- 
selves often deluded by some of the most common. ‘The author of the 
work before us goes into this subject with a zeal and ardour that does 
honour to his heart: and he shows that the influence of this delu- 
sion, even on well-disposed minds, has been such, that it has brought 
many of the abolitionists to the absurd conclusion, that the interests of 
the poor, degraded, and oppressed slave, as well as that of his master, 
will be best secured by his remaining in slavery. On this he continues 
to remark :— 


It has, indeed, been proposed to mitigate, in some degree, the miseries of his 
interminable bondage, but the blessings of emancipation, according to the pro- 
positions of the abolitionists in the last session of Parliament, were to be re- 
served for his posterity alone,—and every idea of immediate emancipation is still 
represented, not only as impolitic, enthusiastic and visionary, but as highly in- 
jurious to the slave himself,—and a train of supposed apt illustrations is con- 
tinually at hand, to expose the absurdity of such a project. ‘* Who (it is asked) 
would place a sumptuous banquet before a half-famished wretch, whilst his 
powers of digestion were so feeble that it would be fatal to partake of it ?—Who 
would bring a body benumbed, and half frozen with cold, into sudden contact 
with fervid heat? Who would take a poor captive from his dungeon, where he 
had been immured whole years, in total darkuess, and bring him at once into the 
dazzling light of a meridian sun? No one, in bis senses, certainly. All these 
transitions from famine to plenty,—from cold to heat,—from darkuess to light, 
must be gradual in order to be salutary. But must it therefore follow, by any 
inductions of common sense, that emancipation vut of the gripe of a robber or 
an assassin—out of the jaws of a shark or a tiger, must be gradual? Must it 
therefore follow, that the wretched victim of slavery must always remain in 
slavery ?—that emancipation must be so gradual, that the blessings of freedom 
shall never be tasted by him who has endured all the curses of slavery, but be 
reserved for his posterity alone ? 

There is something unnatural, something revolting to the common sense of 
justice, in reserving all the sweets of freedom for those who have never tasted 
the bitter cup of bondage,—in dooming those who have once been compelled to 
drink it, to drain it tothe very dregs. Common equity demands that relief should 
be administered first to those who have suffered most ;—that the healing balm 
of mercy should be imparted first to those who have smarted most under the rod 
of oppression ; that those who have borne the galling yeke of slavery should first 
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experience the blessings of liberty. The cause of emancipation loses more than 
half its interest, when the public sympathy is diverted from its natural channel,— 
turned from the living victims of colonial bondage to their unborn progeny. 

It is utterly astonishing, with such an object as West Indian slavery before us, 
rendered palpable, in all its horrors, almost to our very senses, by a multitude of 
indubitable facts, collected from various sources of the highest authority, all 
uniting in the same appalling evidence ;—with the sight of our fellow-creatures 
in bondage so rigorous,—in moral and physical degradation so abject ;—under a 
tyranny so arbitrary, wanton and barbarous ;—it is utterly astonishing, that our 
compassion and sympathy should be so timid and calculating,—so slow and 
cautious, 

Under the contemplation of individual suffering, comparatively trifling, both 
in nature and duration, our compassion is prompt and quick in its movements, 
—our exertions, spontaneous and instinctive ;—we go the shortest way to work, 
in effecting the relief of the sufferer. But, in emancipating eight hundred thou- 
sand of our fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects from a worse than Egyptian 
bondage, we advance towards the object by a route the most indirect and cir- 
cuitous.—p. 19—22. 


The practice of petitioning the Parliament is shown to have been pro- 
ductive, not merely of delay, but of the absolute loss of adherents to the 
cause, as a consequence of that procrastination, and its attendant indif- 
ference. It is shown also, that petitions for gradual emancipation, even 
if successful, would leave a long period of suffering to be still endured : 
and it is asked, with becoming emphasis, ‘‘ Why petition Parliament at 
“all to do that for us which, were they ever so well disposed, (which it 
is known they are not,) we can do more speedily and more effectually 


ourselves ¢?”°-—The Author proceeds : 


It is no marvel that slave-holders should cry out against immediate emanci- 
pation, as they have done against all propositions for softening the rigours of 


colonial slavery. ‘‘ Insurrection of all the blacks,—massacre of all the whites,” — 
are the bug-bears which have been constantly conjured up to deter the British 
Parliament from all interference between the master and his slave. The panic 
was the same, the outcry just as violent, when an attempt was made, about forty 
years ago, to abate the horrors of the middle passage, by admitting a little more 
air into the. suffocating and pestilent holds of the slave-ships ; and a noble duke 
hesought Parliament not to meddle with the alarming question.4 Confident pre- 
dictions, from this quarter, of rebellion and bloodshed, have almost uniformly 
followed every proposition to restrain the power of the oppressor, and to mitigate 
the sufferings of the oppressed. 

The simple inquiry, What is meant by emancipation ? might have dissipated, 
at once, all these terrible spectres of rapine and murder. Does emancipation 
from slavery imply emancipation from law? Does emancipation from lawless 
tyranny,—from compulsory, unremunerated labour, under the lash of the cart- 
whip, imply emancipation from all responsibility and moral restraint? Were 
slavery in the British colonies extinguished, the same laws which restrain and 
punish crime in the white population would still restrain and punish crime in 
the black population. The danger arising from inequality of numbers, would be 
more than counteracted by the wealth and influence, the armed force, possessed 
by the former. But independent of such considerations, the oppressed and 
miserable, corrupt as is human nature, do not naturally become savage and 
revengeful when their oppressions and miseries are removed. As long as a 
human being is bought and sold,—regarded as goods and chattels,—compelled to 
labour without wages ,—branded, chained, and flogged at the caprice of his owner, 
he will, of necessity, as long as the feeling of pain, the sense of degradation 
and injury remain,—he will, unless he have the spirit of a Christian martyr, be 
vindictive and revengeful. ‘‘ Oppression (it is said) will make (even) a wise 
man mad.” But will the liberated captive, when the iron yoke of slavery is 
broken, when his heavy burdens are unbound, his bleeding wounds healed, his 
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Sooke heart bound up,—will he then scatter vengeance and destruction around 
nim ? 

Should the wretched African find the moment for breaking his own chains, and 
asserting his own freedom, he may well be expected to take terrible vengeance ,— 
to push the law of retaliation to its utmost extreme. But, when presented with 
his freedom,—when the sacred rights of humanity are restored to him,—would 
that be the moment for rage, for revenge, and murder? To polished and 
Christianized Europeans, such abuses of liberty may appear natural and in- 
evitable, since their own history abounds with them: but the history of negro 
emancipation abundantly proves that no such consequences are to be appre- 
hended from the poor uncultivated and despised African.—p. 23—26. 


The question of probability as to success, and the maxim that too 
much must not be asked, for fear nothing should be granted, are both 
examined minutely: and the consideration of the planter’s property in 
the slave, elicits from the Author's pen the following passage : 


It matters not at all how, or when, the planter acquired his pretended right to 
the slave;—whether by violence or robbery,—by purchase or by inheritance. 
His claim always was, and always will be, ill-founded, because it is epposed to 
nature, toreason, and to religion. It is also illegal, as far as legality has any foun- 
dation of justice, divine or human, to rest upon. His plea for protection against 
the designs of the abolitionists, on the ground that his property has been embarked 
in this nefarious speculation, on the faith of Parliament,—in the confidence that 
no change would be effected in the laws which sanction the enormous injustice 
and wickedness of slavery, is childish and futile. Are not commercial specu- 
lations of every kind subject to perpetual vicissitudes and revolutions? Are not 
human laws perpetually undergoing new modifications and changes, in accom- 
modation to the ever-varying circumstances of the times,—to increasing light 
and civilization? It is absurd to imagine that the progress of humanity, of 
moral and political improvement, is to be arrested, because some individual per- 
quisites, derived from institutions of brutal ignorance and barbarism, would be 
curtailed. A great deal more reasonably might the industrious artizan, whose 
daily subsistence depends on his daily labour,—whose only property is his 
labour,—and who, in many cases, has no means, like the West Indian capitalist, 
of transferring it from one channel to another,—with a great deal more reason 
might he exclaim and cry out for protection against all mechanical improve- 
ments, which diminish his labour, which deprive thousands of the labouring 
classes of their wonted resources, and drive them to beggary.—p. 30, 31, 


Our space compels us to ‘hurry on to the conclusion ; though there is 
much in the remaining portion of the work that we would gladly have 
noticed more at length. We give the concluding paragraphs entire, not 
to diminish their justice or their force :— 

An immediate emancipation, then, is the object to be aimed at ;—it is more wise 
and rational,—more politic and safe, as well as more just and humane,—than gra- 
dual emancipation. The interest, moral and political, temporal and eternal, of all 
parties concerned, will be best promoted by immediate emancipation. The sooner 
the planter is obliged to tw as a system which torments him with perpetual 
alarms of insurrection and massacre; which keeps him in the most debasing 
moral bondage ; subjects bim toa tyranny, of all others the most injurious and de- 
structive—that of sordid and vindictive passions; the sooner he is obliged to 
adopt a more humane and more /werative policy in the cultivation of his planta- 
tions ; the sooner the over-laboured, crouching slave, is converted into a free la-~ 
bourer—his compulsory, unremunerated toil, under the influence of the cart-whip, 
exchanged for cheerful, well-recompensed industry—his bitter sufferings for peace- 
ful enjoyment—his deep execration of his merciless tyrants, for respectful attach- 
meut to his humane and equitable masters ; the sooner the Government and the 
people of this country purify themselves from the guilt of supporting and tolerat- 
ing a system of such monstrous injustice, productive of such complicated enormi- 
ties ; the sooner all this mass of impolicy, crime, and sufferings 1s got rid of, the 
better.—p. 39, 40. meet 

Since the preceding pages were written, the sentences passed upon the insur- 
gents of Demerara and Kingston have reached us, Some had been hung ; others 
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had received corporeal punishment—to what extent—let those who have ears to 
hear, and hearts to feel, deeply ponder. Some had received, others were yet to re- 
ceive—ONE THOUSAND LASHES; AND WERE CONDEMNED TO BE WORKED IN 
CHAINS DURING THE RESIDUE OF THEIR LIVES!! The horrid work has probably 
by this time been completed ; human interposition, therefore, with respect to these 
individual victims of West INDIAN JusTICE, will now be of no avail. 

But shall such sentences as these be suffered to pass the ordeal of public opinion ? 
Shall they be established as precedents for future judgments on future insurgents ? 
Forbid it, every feeling of humanity, in every bosom! Let every principle of virtue 
which distinguishes the human from the brute creation,—the professors of the be- 
nignant, compassionate religion of Christ, from the savage and blood-thirsty wor- 
shippers of Moloch,—raise one united, determined, and solemn protest against the 
repetition of these barbarities, which blaspheme the sacred name of justice, and 
seem to imprecate Almighty vengeance. 

Will the inhabitants of this benevolent, this Christian country, now want a sti- 
mulant to rouse their best exertions, to nerve their resolutions, against all partici- 
pation with these human blood-hounds? Will the British public now want a 
“spirit stirring’ incentive to prohibit, and to interdict, henceforth and for ever, 
the merchandize of slavery? Let the produce of slave-labour, henceforth and for 
ever, be regarded as “ the accursed thing,” aud refused admission into our houses ; 
or let us renounce our Christian profession, and disgrace it no longer by a selfish, 
cold-hearted indifference, which, under such circumstances, would be reproachful 
to savages, 

What was the offence which brought down this frightful vengeance on the 
heads of these devoted victims ? What horrible crime could have instigated man 
tosentence his fellow-man to a punishment so tremendous ?—to doom his brother 
to undergo the protracted torture of a THOUSAND LASHEs ?—to have his quivering 
flesh mangled and torn from his living body ?—and to labour through life under 
the galling and ignominious weight of chains? It was insurrection. But in what 
cause did they become insurgents? Was it not in that cause, which, of all others, 
can best excuse, if it cannot justify, insurrection ? Was it not in the cause of self- 
defence from the most degrading, intolerable oppression ? 

But what was the immediate occasion of this insurrection ? What goaded these 
poor wretches on to brave the dreadful hazards of rebellion? One of them, now 
hanging in chains at Demerara, was sold and separated from his wife and family 
of ten children, after a marriage of eighteen years,—and thereby made a rebel. 
Another wasa slave of no common intellect, whose wife, the object of his warmest 
affections, was torn from his bosom, and forced to become the mistress of an over- 
seer. His domestic happiness, thus destroyed for ever, he became(how should it 
have been otherwise?) disaffected and desperate. Such provocatious, added to 
their common and every-day wrongs, seem beyond human endurance, and might 
instigate ‘‘ the very stones to mutiny.” 

How preposterously partial and inconsistent are we in the extension of our sym- 
pathy, our approbation, and our assistance, towards the oppressed and miserable! 
We extol the resistance of the Greeks; we deem it heroic and meritorious. We 
deem it an act of virtue, of Christian charity, to supply them with arms and am- 
munition, to enable them to persist in insurrection. Possibly, in the long list of 
munificent subscribers to these Greek insurgents, the names of some noble lords 
and honourable gentlemen may be found, who sanction and approve the visitation 
of West INDIAN SLAVE INSURGENTS, With the GIBBET, and the infliction of ONE 
THOUSAND LASHES !! 

But let us, whose moral perceptions are unblinded by interest or prejudice,— 
whose charity is unwarped by partiality or hypocrisy ;—let us pursue a more ra- 
tional and consistent course. Let us not overlook our own urgent duties in the 
pursuit of such as are less imperative. Let us, first, mind our own business,— 
*¢ pluck the beam out of our own eye.” Let us, first, extend the helping hand to 
those who have the first claim to our assistance. Let us, first, liberate our own 
slaves, which we may do, without furnishing them with arms or ammunition. 
Then we shall have elean hands, and the Divine blessing may then be expected to 
crown our exertions for the redemption of other captives. 

Should the weak objection still haunt some inconsiderate reader, of the little 
good which can reasonably be expected to result from individual abstinence from 
West Indian produce, let him reflect, that the most wonderful productions of hu- 
man skill and industry, the most astonishing effects of human power, have been 
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accomplished by combined exertions, which, when individually and separately 
considered, appear feeble and iusignificant. Let him reflect, that the grandest 
objects of human observation consist of small agglomerated particles; that the globe 
itself is composed of atoms too minute for discernment ; that extended ages consist 
of accumulated moments. Let him reflect, that greater victories have been 
achieved by the combined expression of individual opinion, than by fleets and 
armies; that greater moral revolutions have been accomplished by the combined 
exertion of individual resolution, than were ever effected by acts of Parliament. 

The hydra-headed monster of slavery will never be destroyed by other means 
than the united expression of individual opinion, and the united exertion of indivi- 
dual resolution. Let no man restrain the expression of the one, or the exertion of 
the other, from the apprehension that his single efforts will be of no avail. The 
greatest and the best work must have a beginning ; often, it is a very small and 
obscure one. And though the example in question should not become universal, 
we may surely hope that it will become general. 

Think, but for a moment, at what a trifling sacrifice the redemption of eight 
hundred thousand of our fellow-creatures from the lowest condition of degradation 
and misery may be accomplished. Abstinence from one single article of luxury 
would annihilate West Indian slavery!! But aéstinence, it cannot be called ;— 
we only need substitute East India, for West India sugar,—and the British at- 
mosphere would be purified at once, from the poisonous infection of slavery. The 
autidote of this deadly bane; for which we have been so many years in laborious 
but unsuccessful search, is most simple and obyious,—too simple and obvious, 
it should seem, to have been regarded. Like Naaman, of old, who expected to 
be cured of his leprosy, by some grand and astonishing evolution, and disdained 
to wash, as he was directed, in the obscure waters of Damascus ;—we look for 
the abolition of British slavery, not to the simple and obvious means of its accom- 
plishment, which lie within our own power,—but through the slow and solemn 
process of Parliamentary discussion,—through the ‘* pomp and circumstance” 
of legislative enactment ;—most absurdly remonstrating and petitioning against 
that system of enormous wickedness, which we voluntarily tax ourselves to the 
aunual amount of two millions sterling, to support! ! * 

That abstinence from West Indian sugar alone, would sign the death warrant 
of West Indian slavery, is morally certain. The gratuity of two millions an- 
nually, is acknowledged by the planters, to be insufficient to bolster up their tot- 
tering system,—and they scruple not, to declare to Parliament, that they must 
be ruined, if the protecting duties, against East India competition, be not aug- 
mented.—p. 43—50. 


To this nothing need be added. Whoever can read such passages as 
these, and not be moved to acT1oN, must be destitute of all benevolence, 
not to say, honourable feeling. We rejoice that the suggestion of the 
philanthropist, from whose work we have drawn so largely, is about to be 
followed up by the formation of a Company for the importation of East 
India sugar, on terms which shall make it practicable for every indivi- 
dua! in the kingdom to substitute it for West India sugar;—and thus be- 
nevolence and pecuniary interest will be so closely united, that while 
the zealous may adopt it from principle, the lukewarm and indifferent 
may do so with the hope of profit; and Slavery and Slave-labour be swept, 
as they deserve, with all their crimes and impurities, from off the face of 
the earth for ever ! 





5 Every reader may not be aware, that such is the amount of duty laid on East 
India, to keep up the unnatural price of /Vest Lucia sugar. 











ADVENTURES OF FIROOZ, THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER, AND 
HIS LOVE, PERIZADE. 


Iw the city of Candahar there once lived a very rich Jew; the front 
of his house overlooked the ramparts, just where the valley, bending 
gently round, affords a prospect of the enchanted lake, and of the pome- 
granate grove which fringes its farthest shore. Ben Issachar, the Jew, 
was a lapidary, and, in the forty years during which he had dealt in 
gems, had amassed immense riches, and reared a very numerous family. 
Of these, the youngest only, a very beautiful daughter, remained with 
him, at the end of that period ; and in giving her a name, he had fallen 
into the practice of the Persians, who frequently name their children 
from some qualities which they are supposed to be endowed with—be- 
stowing on her that of Perizade', that is, fair as a Peri. 

Their mansion did not display that profusion of magnificence which 
commonly reigns in the great houses of the east ; but there was an air of 
antiquity and stability in its ornaments and furniture, which communi- 
cated to its possessor a consciousness of home that is totally unknown to 
those who, through fashion, are perpetually changing the articles of 
domestic economy. Perizade reclined at evening to peruse the Tales of 
Inatulla, upon the same couch of rich crimson damask which her great- 
grandmother, Rebecca, had pressed a century before, for the purpose of 
enjoying the heroic poems of Ferdusi: and Ben Issachar counted his 
gold into a coffer that had held the coin of the family from the time of 
the dispersion of the ten tribes; and which vied in strength with those 
in which the treasures of the pre-Adamite sultans are deposited. 

The daughter of Ben Issachar drew near the age in which the heart 
desires a sharer in that felicity which seems too much for one single 
bosom. She looked wishfully at the calm blue sky that bent its arch over 
her, as if she expected that some one of those genii who swim upon the 
sunbeams, would stoop from his charge to commune with her high 
thoughts; but they all sullenly kept their gtations. 

One morning before there was a sound abroad, awakening her servant 
Rachael, who slept in the same chamber, she desired her to bring 
her favourite volumes after her to the bower of woodbines, which was 
planted on the house-top. Here she sat, dreamingly reading, for the 
hundredth time, the loves of Leilah and Mejnoun; now and then looking 
at the eastern sky, which was hastily cladding itself in the hyacinthine 
robe of dawn. ‘The song of the nightingale was gradually hushed in the 
matins of the early birds, who were eager to resume the thread of delight 
which “ death’s half-brother” had snatched from them for awhile. 

Rachael leaned her head among the roses upon the parapet, and her 
eyes wandered insensibly to the enchanted lake. The stately swans 
were breasting the cool fresh wave, and chasing each other among the 
tufted reeds which seemed to float upon the water. To look at these 
was amusement enough for her; but she had not feasted upon it long, 





' This was the real name of the mother of the younger Cyrus, whom the Greeks 
call Parysatis, 
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before something more interesting presented itself. This was a young man 
in the habit of a fire-worshipper, pursued by a mountain boar. He rushed 
forth from the pomegranate grove; and there seeming to be no other 
mode of escape, for the beast gained ground upon him rapidly, he plunged 
from the precipitous shore into the lake, and disappeared. A shriek 
uttered by Rachael, on the first appearance of the youth, drew the atten- 
tion of Perizade to the scene, and her eye was raised time enough to 
perceive the fire-worshipper sink into the water. The boar did not fol- 
low him ; but standing on the extreme edge of the land, seemed to await 
his re-appearance. In a short time he rose in a distant part of the lake, 
and then the ferocious animal springing into the water, made rapidly 
towards him. Perizade started from her seat, and, with beating heart, 
riveted her eyes upon the lake. The stranger awaited with great cool- 
ness the approach of his enemy, till there was but a short distance between 
them ; but then, plunging down again, he left him glaring furiously at 
the barren waters, This was many times repeated ; yet the beast, so far 
from being wearied out, seemed only the more enraged and determined 
eventually to become master of his préy. Being of opinion that this 
expectation was but too likely to be fulfilled, Perizade began to reflect 
how she could possibly save the youth from destruction. 

While she was in this perplexity, a party of hunters from the city 
chancing to pass by the lake in their way to the woeds, beheld the scene ; 
and discharging a shower of arrows at the boar, and setting up a loud 
shout at the same time, they drove him on shore, and instantly commenc- 
ing the chase, left the youth to land in safety. 

Though Perizade saw that the stranger was now delivered from imme- 
diate danger, she was still desirous of lending him seme assistance, if by 
chance he should stand in need of it. For this purpose she despatched 
a slave to bring him to the house; and in the mean time continued on 
the house-top observing him swim to land. He betrayed every mark of 
extreme exhaustion, throwing himself in his wet garments upon the grass, 
and remaining in a kind of lethargy. When roused by the slave, it was 
with difficulty that he comprehended and obeyed his kind invitation ; 
his faculties seemed steeped in forgetfulness: he resembled those newly 
dead bodies, which are animated by the enchanter’s art, and made to 
perform all the functions of life, to the terror of the living. 

When conducted into the presence of Perizade, he related, at her re- 
quest, the simple story of his life. There was no mystery about him ; he 
was simply a youthful Ghebr, or Parsee poet, whom a love ef the fields 
and woods had induced to wander from his home. He had scarcely any 
other aim in his journeyings than pleasure; and wherever that presented 
itself, there was his country and his home. Upon hearing this, Perizade 
exerted all her influence with her father, to induce him to retain thé 
Ghebr in his service; who, on his part, was content to become the 
secretary of a Jewish merchant that had a fair daughter. After much 
hesitation, the old man consented to burden his establishment with a 
secretary — a convenience he had all his life dispensed with, from pru- 
dent motives ; but fathers who have a beloved child may easily be per- 
suaded that they want a secretary. Firooz, the young fire-worshipper, 
being now installed secretary to Ben Issachar, found that his time still 
continued his own; for the old man could not prevail upon himself to 
initiate the youth into the craft and mystery of a business which he had 
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made his study for nearly half a century. He, therefore, addressed 
himself to his former studies, composing songs, and singing them to his 
vina, in some sequestered corner of the garden. 

The daughter of Ben Issachar herself possessed an imagination, which 

surpassed in vividness and fertility that of a poet. Her life was little 
more than a bright succession of dreams. The past, like exquisite 
music, had left nothing but impressions of delight upon the folded map 
of memory ; the present was busily employed in making the same traces ; 
and the future was looked forward to, as something which was to come 
and pass away, like the moments that had come and gone before it. 
But she had never yet found a dreamer like herself, There were very 
good people in Candahar: there were even poets there ; but their ima- 
ginations were satisfied with viewing the beauties of the earth, when 
life and business were stirring upon the face of it. But Ben Issachar’s 
daughter loved the matin hour, ‘* when earth and heayen are still;” or 
he yet calmer season of starlight, when the influences of the spheres 
come down like inspiration upon the mind, Her maid Rachael com- 
monly attended her, when she chose to enjoy her visions upon the ter- 
raced roof. But she sometimes went alone, a book in her hand, and her 
whole frame quivering with delight, as the cold rays of the moon crept 
over the mystic page. 

One night, having ascended the roof without her maid, she saw the 
harmless Ghebr leaning in the moonlight, upon the eastern corner of the 
parapet, with what she supposed to be the manual of his superstition in 
his hand. At first she hesitated to approach him; but as he had ever 
appeared a gentle creature, she at length prevailed upon herself to speak, 
and question him upon the cause of his solitude, 

“ Pray, Firooz,” said she, drawing near, “‘ what volume do you thus 
prefer to rest, and the forgetfulness of care?” ““ The Tales of Inatulla 
of Delhi.” ‘‘ Surprising !—Do you love the night, Firooz; or is it only 
because you are unhappy that you watch?” “ Beautiful lady!” replied 
the poet, “I delight to wear away the moments in the enthusiasm of 
study, and to pore upon the mystery of yonder deep sky, when few eyes 
are unclosed save my own. My bosom overflows with a hushed deli- 
cious melancholy, which cannot find vent in words; and is only to be 
expressed by a smile moistened by a tear.” 

This tone of feeling so strictly corresponded with her own, and, be- 
cause new and unexpected, was so delightful to her, that she resembled 
at that moment, a traveller who, lost for months in the solitudes of the 
desert, meets at length the cheerful face of man, She became enamoured 
of his enthusiasm, and they. frequently met upon the terrace. The 
nights, the mornings which chased them from the sky, were lovely ; nor 
were the souls of these two, who noted their vicissitudes, less lovely or 
pure than they. 

Love is seldom a weak or a childish passion in an oriental breast. It 
does not evaporate in the whining of sentiment, or attach itself to in- 
famy; but, when built up of beauty and correspondent qualities in the 
mind, it rolls on, like fate, over obstacles and dangers, and, if it does 
not triumph, dies but with its possessor. 

Firooz, the fire-worshipper, was beloved by Perizade; but these 
young people were peculiar in their passion, They eluded observation, 
and passed together whole nights upon the terrace; sometimes con- 
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versing of other things than themselves. Perizade, no less than her 
lover, was strongly agitated by a desire of knowledge ; but the elements 
of their minds, like the confused principles of the primitive chaos, vainly 
hungered after creation and beauty—there was no directing spirit—and 
the flashings of their imaginations resembled the coruscations which we 
may fancy sometimes to have trembled over the dark face of the abyss. 

While they thus lived and loved, the great Khan of Tartary laid siege 
to Candahar.—lt is the strongest fortification of the eastern world; and 
the army which now surrounded it, might have grown old before the 
ramparts, had the city contained sufficient provision for the garrison and 
inhabitants. But famine soon began to prow! about the city; and the 
inhabitants were seen to gather in vast crowds at evening before the 
Governor’s house. ’Tis true they were as yet silent; but they resembled 
the black clouds, which, from the summit of Caucasus, defile dawn the 
champaign of heaven, bearing the hurricane in their bosoms. The 
Governor was a good man, and a brave soldier; but he dreaded the 
bursting forth of the people’s anger, and wearied himself incessantly in 
endeavouring to relieve their necessities. While they were in this 
strait, an Indian merchant contrived to pass into the city, bringing an 
offer of corn at a certain price. ‘The sum was enormous; but the citi- 
zens were not now in a situation to lose time in bargaining, so they 
raised it by great exertion, and began to cast about them for the means 
of conveying in the corn. 

This difficulty was obviated by the merchant’s promising to convey 
it to the gates by night, at the hazard of his life, when the money 
was to be paid him on its delivery. How wishfully did the citizens 
watch the decline of next day’s sun ; how did they gaze on the thicken- 
ing of the shades in the west! Hunger was buried up in hope; and 
they promised themselves that midnight would cheer them once more with 
the sight of bread. At length the evening star was seen, twinkling 
like the herald of life in the sky. They were become idolatrous, and 
worshipped the stars, as, one by one, they put on their crowns of light, 
and smiled down upon the earth. Crowded upon the ramparts, they 
cast forth hopeful and contemptuous looks upon the besieging camp, sig- 
nifying that let bread come, and it might be there till the tents crumbled 
in the wind. Now and then the slow footstep of the camel seemed to 
break the breathless silence, and their eyes began to brighten, and their 
tongues almost burst forth in exultation, But anon the sound melted 
away, or only tingled in the ear of fancy. 

About an hour before midnight, however, the Indian, true to his en- 
gagement, came stealing along a secret pathway, with a long train of 
camels; and the people rushing from the battlements, almost deafened 
him with blessings. Snatching the corn from the backs of the beasts, 
and running away to prepare food, they left the governor to settle how 
he could with their black preserver. Having thus unexpectedly been 
snatched from starvation, they delivered themselves up to joy; and, in 
spite of their Prophet, many’a deep goblet was drained in Candahar that 
night. But with the morning came terror and consternation inexpress- 
ible—half-deranged men and women, with livid and ghastly countenances 
scoured the horrid streets, proclaiming that the whole city was poi- 
soned. Forth rushed the remaining people, bearing about their dearest 
friends in the agonies of death, and in their frenzy threw open the gates 
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to their enemies. Having foreseen this, as the Indian was of course 
their emissary, the Tartars poured into Candahar, and by their cruelty 
made the survivors envy the everlasting insensibility of the dead. 

From this scene of carnage Ben Issachar and his daughter escaped, 
through the bold ministry of the Parsee; who alone, of all their slaves, 
remained faithful to them in this their terrible calamity. It was night when 
they got out of the city; and the feeble old man, bending beneath the 
weight of years and affliction, moved along with much difficulty. The 
Ghebr, who took upon him the office of guide, chose a path which 
winded away to the left, in the direction of the Himmalaya mountains. 
A little after midnight the peaceful moonlight streamed upon their way. 
No sound came after them from the city: none from the rivers or the 
groves, except now and then the deep growl of the hungry animals of the 
forest, pealing up terribly from some sequestered glen. 

Thus they began to think, that if they could escape the wild beasts, 
morning would place them beyond the reach of their enemies. Before 
the sun was very high, however, they were overtaken by a party of Tar- 
tarian horsemen ; who robbed them of what little they had saved in their 
flight, and carrying them to the next city, sold them to a slave merchant, 
who was then going with some fair Circassians to Delhi. 

The merchant treated them very humanely; but, being willing to rid 
himself of the old man as soon as possible, he sold him to a jeweller of 
that place, who wanted such a person to look after his shop. The ex- 
treme grief of Perizade at seeing her father torn from her, cannot be ex- 
pressed. She refused, for several days, the food which was placed before 
her; but nature at length overcame her resolution, and she consented to 
live. As to Firooz, he was placed with other slaves, to take care of the 
camels; and being attached to the merchant’s suite more by the love of 
Perizade, than fear of punishment, did not attempt to run away. 

When they arrived at Delhi, the merchant thought fit to grant them a 
few days repose; after which, dressing her very elegantly, he carried 
Perizade to the Bazaar, reserving Firoox till a slave of his description 
should be inquired for. She stood among the Circassians, and by the 
beauty of her features, and the brilliant tint of her complexion surpassed 
them all; insomuch, that those who came to buy, were sure to begin with 
asking what price the merchant demanded for her. Seeing this, he asked 
of each inquirer more than of the last ; till her price at last amounted to 
twenty thousand sequins. Such asum was notto be paid by any com- 
mon man; and indeed she would have remained a long time on his 
hands, had not the chief eunuch of the palace happened to pass that way, 
who, after bargaining for some time, purchased her for the emperor. 

When this began to be whispered among the remaining slaves, they 
all turned their eyes upon the unfortunate young man, who, as soon as 
he learnt the truth, became nearly insane with sorrow. However, his 
destiny was not to be shunned ; and gathering up resolution from amidst 
the wreck of hope, his mind calmly bent itself to the current which was 
sweeping over it. 

In a short time after this, Firooz himself was disposed of, to the empe- 
ror’s physician, who had apartments allowed him in one of the imperial 
villas. This villa was situated on the banks ofa distant river, and a very 
wild and desolate country was to be crossed in reaching it. After tra- 
velling by land for some days, the persons in whose company he was sent, 
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stopped beside the edge of a very beautiful lake, whose shores were thick- 
ly studded with aromatic reedsin blossom. The wind, lazily creeping 
amongst the tufted flowers, came cold and fragrant to them, as they sat 
down on the soft grass. About the second hour of prayer, they perceived 
a beautiful Chinese boat with sails of flexile and painted cane, shoot 
lightly over the lake, and approach the place where they sat. It contained 
only one man, but he was quite sufficient to inspire them with terror. 
Over his shoulders was thrown the striped skin of a huge tiger; on his 
head he wore a high scarlet Tartarian bonnet, shaded by a mingled plume 
of heron’s and eagle’s feathers; and from his belt depended a cluster of 
pistols, and a gilver-sheathed dagger. When this boat had floated nearly 
up to the spot where they were, he laid hold of the branch of a tree which 
drooped over the water, and stopped its course to gaze on them. 

When he had indulged his curiosity or impertinence for some time, he 
desired them to step into the boat. They obeyed without replying, and 
with lowered sail were paddled away hastily in the teeth of the wind. 
Presently the boat struck into a river which flowed out of the lake; and 
after having for many hours passed through a fine plain, towards evening 
the river entered a dark and fearful valley. Its banks were now no longer 
shaded by trees, or enamelled by flowers; but ruins and ancient sepul- 
chres threw their gloomy shadows over its waters. Now and then, as 
the twilight gave way before the face of night, the owl was seen flitting 
through the deserted domes; occasionally uttering a shrill preluding 
shriek. The sharp eye of the chacal, likewise, glanced forth from behind 
the capital of some overthrown pillar, to observe how nearly the hour of 
prey had approached. 

Amid this sepulchral scene they were overtaken by the night ; but still 
the indefatigable Tartar urged on his boat in imperturbable silence. Be- 
fore morning, however, they began to observe a sensible change in the 
scenery. Gentle hills came softening down with an easy slope to the 
edge of the stream; and tufts of trees waved here and there their heads 
in the dappled dawn. 

Just as the sun rose, they came, by a winding in the river, in sight of 
what they took at first to be a temple, so stupendous and gloomy was its 
architecture; but when they were carried by the stream close under its 
dark and overtopping battlements, it became clear that it was no less 
than an imperial palace and fortress. The outer wall, which was crowned 
at short distances by slender minaret-like towers, so high that they 
trembled in the wind, rose up out of the water, which in that place was 
extremely still and deep. It likewise possessed the property of rendering 
all those melancholy who looked into its black waves. In the centre of 
this long facade, flanked by two towers of black granite, was a very lofty 
gateway, through which a whole army might have been rolled out into 
the river. Before this gateway the Tartar stayed his boat; and, taking 
from under his garment that curious instrument by which the Curd- 
shepherds advertise each other of an enemy’s approach, he blew a shrill 
blast, and the ponderous portcullis was updrawn. Firooz now cast in a 
suspicious glance at this building, and saw two files of black eunuchs 
drawn up from the gateway to the body of the palace. Two or three of 
their officers came to the top of the stairs to see who was coming, and no 
sooner perceived the Tartar, and his boat-full of slaves, than clapping 
their hands and setting up a hoarse pealing laugh, they rushed down 
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the stairs, and taking out Firooz and his companions, hurried them up 
to what they termed initiation, Passing over this ceremony, and the 
introduction of Firooz to his master, the old physician, we come to the 
manner in which the young Ghebr was raised to be his confidant. 

Ibrahim Misnah was by birth an Arab, and in order to attain perfec- 
tion in his art, had travelled through all the principal countries of Asia, 
still conferring with the most learned physicians wherever he came. He 
was now old, childless, and a principal favourite with the Sultan Mah- 
mood. Being fond of poetry and music, he took much pains in teaching 
such of his slaves as discovered the least sign of genius, to write verses, 
and play upon the vina. In Firooz, he thought he perceived a more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, when he sung those exquisite lyrical productions, 
which the taste of the old Arab never failed to select. Firooz was in fact an 
exquisite musician, as well as poet; and seeing that Ibrahim had no inten- 
tion to bea tyrant over him, not unfrequently gave way to his imagination, 
and united to the sweetest melody, the still deeper sweetness of his wild 
erotic song. 

By these means Ibrahim gradually became fond of him; and confiding 
much in his probity, would have rendered him happy, if the image of 
Perizade had not been at every instant present to his soul,—adding soft- 
ness to his music, and passion, regret, and pathos to his song. Whenever 
he could obtain permission, he pleased himself with rowing across the 
river in the Tartar’s boat; and, having gained some unobserved nook, 
with lamenting in secret the loss of his mistress. His was not a common 
misfortune, for he had lost the only high intellectual being with whom 
he could share the secret, purposes of his soul; and added to this loss 
was the reflection that she had passed involuntarily into the power of 
another. But the kindness of Ibrahim did render his mode of life more 
tolerable than it could have been with a less indulgent master; for he 
not ouly amused him with relations of his youthful adventures, but some- 
times, also, with the curious cases which occurred among his patients at 
the palace, Among such anecdotes as a physician in so singular a situa- 
tion might be supposed to be acquainted with, he one day related to him 
the adventure of a female slave, who had poisoned herself at Delhi, té 
avoid the emperor’s lust, He described her so exactly, that Firooz could 
not doubt that it was Perizade; and being much moved, he inquired 
whether she had died. The old man, wondering at his sensibility, replied 
that she had not ; but added, that her life was still in imminent danger. 
“ Where is she?” ‘ My son!” answered the physician, ‘ thou art 
affected at the fate of this obstinate woman—moderate thy feelings ; 
for were any other person than myself witness of them, it might go ill 
with thee, Passion is a suspicious judge.” ' 

Firooz was taught by this reply, that his master’s position at the court 
of Delhi was far from being void of danger; but he imagined that Peri- 
zade was confined in that remote palace, and set himself on the watch 
to discover her. Eagerly measuring, therefore, every tower, window, and 
kiosk with his eye, he sometimes fancied that he saw her fair form glance 
along the marble galleries, or flit across the loop-holes of the turrets. But, 
day after day passing without any thing farther occurring, he concluded 
his eyes mistaken. 

Some time after, the physician having forgotten their former conversa- 
tion, he learned from him, that the slave of whom he had been speaking 
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was confined in the tower standing over the eastern angle of the wall; 
and that the emperor would arrive at the fortress in twenty days, in 
order to visit her. Firooz was too wise to interrupt his information by 
questioning ; so he arrived at all the knowledge which the old man could 
impart to him respecting his mistress. Knowing Perizade’s custom of 
rising very early in the morning, he now crossed the river every day, 
before any other than the sentinels was stirring; and these observing 
him constantly in the boat, took no notice of him. Arrived opposite the 
tower, he sat down, keeping his eyes fixed upon the windows. He was 
here one morning when Perizade came out upon the slender balcony 
which ran round the whole tower. Seeing a man, she was about to turn 
back; but a sudden recollection flashed upon her mind, and throwing up 
her veil to observe more minutely, she found that it was indeed Firooz. 
Being deeply absorbed in thought, though his eyes were turned that way, 
he did not immediately perceive her; which made her believe that he 
was become insane with grief. Being, however, willing to attract his 
attention if possible, she called aloud, in spite of danger—* Firooz! 
Firooz of Candahar!” At this voice he started up, and seeing her lean 
towards him from the giddy balcony, he trembled lest she should drop 
into the river, which flowed so wide and deep far below. As he was about 
to speak, a black eunuch seizing her by the arm, dragged her into the 
tower, and closed the window. 

Persuaded that he had been seen by the eunuch, he nevertheless re- 
turned hastily to his master’s apartments; and set himself about his ordi- 
nary employment. He heard, nothing, however, of this adventure ; nor, 
though he every morning went to the same spot, did he againsee Perizade. 

And now the day of the emperor's arrival came ; and pomp and mag- 
nificence proclaimed his presence. Firooz saw his mighty rival lifted up 
like a god by the homage of mankind, and scattering splendour and hap- 
piness among those who surrounded him; while his heart meditated 
erime, and his understanding crouched beneath his passion. Mahmood 
had not been many minutes at the palace, before he escaped from the 
eyes of his followers to repair to the apartments of Perizade. He found 

‘her, as he had always found her, cold, haughty, and resolved to oppose 
her most desperate efforts to his passion. He suffered her to be guided 
by her own will for that day, fully determined, however, that with its 
close should terminate his forbearance. The old physician, after having 
been closeted for some hours with the emperor, returning to his apart- 
ment, indulged himself in unusual invectives against the obstinacy of 
women; and at length imparting the reason to Firooz, demanded whether 
the audacious slave did not deserve to be thrown into the river for her 
pride? The Ghebr, personating calmness as well as he could, replied, 
in a manner calculated to allay the old man’s fury, that he believed the 
physician had not met in his youth with many repulses of that kind. 
“* By the Prophet! thou speakest truth,” said the old man, pleased with 
the flattery, ‘“‘ Ibrahim was more successful :” and stroking his long white 
beard, he sank into a reverie on the gallantries of his younger days. 

Escaping in this manner from the garrulity of his master, and springing 
into the boat, he flew to that spot which of all others he should most have 
shunned. Persons who have been condemned to death, and who have seen 
the grisly phantom lurking behind the back of a few vain hours, may 
imagine the hell which took possession of the breast of Firooz during the 
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interval between noon and evening. Hiding himself in the thicket of a 
little wilderness which shaded the bank of the river, with his eyes fixed 
upon the sky, he seemed to be watching for the dissolution of heaven and 
earth. He appeared plunged into an abyss of suffering, and was mute, 
and would scarcely breathe, as if any evidences of his existence would 
accelerate the footsteps of Time. 

As the sun sank towards the west, he felt as if the power of darkness 
were usurping the dominion of nature for ever. He looked up earnestly 
at the clouds which were thronging round the departing sun ; and saw his 
last rays playing amongst their darkening, broken, and fantastic masses, 
How did he wish to sink to rest, calmly as that everlasting minister of 
God glided from the sky! but his breast was harrowed up by the turmoil 
of all the passions—he felt no serenity ; he experienced no resignation to 
the degrees of fate—his soul was immersed in the earthliness of worldly love. 

Presently it was night, and as the darkness grew more thick, he started 
up from his lair in the thicket, and drew near the brink of the river. ‘The 
lights in the tower-windows burned bright and serene, as if illuminating 
some festival of virtue ; and their splendour playing upon the river, dis- 
covered the scaled alligator plunging down the stream. It was with 
violence that he thrust from his soul the wish for self-distruction; and it 
was with equal violence that he grasped the skirts of Hope’s mantle, as 
she spurned him, and was on the wing towards heaven. He looked about 
him upon the dark unsympathizing universe; and though he seemed to 
feel the solid world steal away from beneath his feet, be yet clung despe- 
rately to existence, as if Hope were every thing. 

With the advances of the night his imagination became gradually 
wrought up to a pitch approaching madness: he forgot his bodily exist- 
ence—the scene of things which surrounded him—and piercing upon 
the wings of horror the chambers of the fatal building before him, he be- 
held the quenching of his hopes in the dishonour of the woman he adored. 
He stood upon the extreme edge of the river's over-hanging brink, with 
his body ‘somewhat projecting over it ; his eyes, his mouth, his hands open, 
in the attitude of wild expectancy. On a sudden the rush of flames, and 
piercing shrieks of distress, recalled him to himself. He observed the 
light from the windows grow every moment more intense. It was certain, 
wherever Perizade might be, that the tower was on fire; and that those 
in its upper apartments must inevitably perish in it. If, before, he was 
racked by keen jealousy and terrible regret, and believed that he would 
rather have seen her the prey of death than of the Sultan, he instantly 
became undeceived ; for now, that her life was in real peril, he would 
have relinquished all hope, so that she might merely live. Looking 
earnestly at the windows, he thought he perceived a shadow pass upward 
befere the mounting flames. Presently it was fellowed by another ; and 
then both were lost in the darkness of the upper stories. These, then, he 
concluded, were Perizade and the Sultan; and there he stood, divided 
from her by a wide river, and acircle of upspringing fire. ‘There was 
not in the tower a creature but themselves; for the Sultan had dismissed 
his attendants, who took care he should be obeyed to the letter; and thus 
the fire might go on without interruption. 

The increase of the conflagration was too rapid to be followed by de- 
scription ; for the greater part of the building being wood, before the 
fugitives could reach the top, it was sheathed in flames, whose pyramidal 
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points, like tongues, darting here and there, seemed animated with a 
thirst of destruction. The whole pile was now illuminated: and every 
little loop-hole and gilded crescent became apparent; and now Perizade 
stood upon the little painted gallery, which projected from the top of the 
tower; and, leaning over for an instant, as if to measure the height which 
separated her from the reddening waves below, plunged off, and was 
precipitated into the depth of the river. 

All this was acted so rapidly, that Firooz had not time even to utter 
an exclamation ; and when Perizade sank down into the waters, thinking 
her dead, he sprang in, to bestow one last kiss upon her lips. By the time 
he had swam to the spot, the body had risen to the surface; and seizing 
it passionately in his grasp, he made towards the shore. Before he had 
reached it, he heard the dash of the Sultan’s fall into the stream; but 
this only incited him to make the more effort at landing. When he was 
quite on shore, kissing the body, he retired with it to the little nook where 
he had drawn up his boat, out of sight of the imperial gardens. There 
he laid it along upon the cold sward, and devoutly kneeling beside it, 
besought heaven, either to restore it to life, or to anhihilate him on that 
spot. 

But in reality life had not flown; and though every instant, the cries 

of the slaves, who by this time were in search of the emperor, were heard 
nearer and nearer to where he stood, he did not remit for a moment what 
exertion was in his power to recal the spirit. By slow degrees she at 
length recovered, and recognized the dear hands which flung back her 
damp tresses, and fanned her with the broad leaf of the plantain. 
What words could depicture their joy, dashed even as it was by uncertainty 
and fear! As soon as Perizade could bear it, he lifted her into the boat, 
for it was necessary they should escape from that spot ; and hoping the 
river would bear them to safety, even though it were in a desert, they 
committed themselves to the current. 

Floating along therefore, by the mere force of the stream, they im- 
dulged for a moment the joy inspired by recent freedom, united with the 
intense delight of meeting with those we love. A thousand anxious in- 
quiries were made on both sides; and as many others repeated without 
waiting for a reply. Man experiences the most exquisite pleasure in 
the lap of danger ; for all the hidden powers of his soul are then con- 
centered in the feeling. He seems to wrest what he enjoys from the 
grasp of fate—to be beforehand with the enemy of life—to mingle in the 
draught of one moment the scattered drops of happiness which sparkle 
far apart upon the desert of human life. Firooz and Perizade were in- 
dulging the flow of long repressed sensibility, when the distant roar and 
dash of waters warned them that they were nearing either the sea or a 
cataract. Being startled by the idea, Firooz began to push the boat to- 
wards the shore, but found to his confusion, that the bed of the river 
being considerably inclined, the waters rushed forward with such incon- 
ceivable force and rapidity, that no power of oar could extricate them 
from the current. He looked up at the stars, and seeing them fly back 
like arrows, his fear and anxiety were considerably increased, ‘‘ Ah! 
Perizade,” said he, ‘‘ 1 have snatched thee from death, only that I 
might plunge thee in one more dreadful! I cannot thrust this accursed 
boat out of the stream—we are lost, we are lost! Come, bend thy head 
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over the side: see, we fly as if some demon were harnessed to the boat— 
observe how we shoot by the dusky shore! Would to God that it were 
day! or that even the moon shed her faint light over us! There might 
then be some hope. But no! heaven hath deserted us, The very stars 
dispense their light grudgingly. Ah! heavens! Perizade, we approach 
trees—they bend over the stream—quick, assist me to snatch at them! 

Oh, they were too high!” ** Commend we ourselves to God, my Fi- 
rooz,” replied Perizade, “ if we perish, we perish together !” 

After they had done so, the enthusiasm of suffering was strengthened 
in their souls; they felt roused to meet their fate with dignity. But this 
passionate stoicism gave way as the thunder of the cataract seemed 
nearer and nearer. Yet they were silent; being, indeed, afraid to give 
vent to their growing terror; and hand in hand, leaned forward over the 
prow of the boat, awaiting the moment of being dashed down into the 
abyss of waters. Their eyes, now and then, were raised towards the 
sky ; imploring, in silent agony, the assistance of heaven. Then, again, 
turning them upon the mighty river, upon whose dark bosom they were 
borne towards death, they endeavoured to steep memory, consciousness, 
and foresight, in the abstraction of a dream—to merge reality in forget- 
fulness—to stop the fury of imagination, which a thousand times hurled 
them down the terrible precipice, which they were approaching. Some- 
“times they cast a yearning look at the rugged shores of the river, and 
once or twice beheld the light stream through the trees from the window 
of some peasant’s cottage. Upon this they would call aloud on the blest 
inhabitant for assistance; but already their voices began to be drowned 
in the crash and boiling of the falling waves; and no other sound arose to 
break the terrible monotony. 

In the eagerness of horror they now leaned forward, endeavouring to 
discern the edge of the cataract—but it was still far off. While they 
were thus agitated by extreme fear, the moon began to thrust up her 
bright horns from behind the mountains; but her light, far from dis- 
persing a portion of their terror, only served to render it more oppress- 
ing; for now they saw clearly that nothing stood between them and fast 
rushing destruction. The moments, though lengthened out to their utmost 
bourne by pain, seemed to hurry by on the pinion of the lightning; and, 
at length, the broad tremendous cataract itself appeared. The painful- 
ness of expectation became, at that instant, heightened to suffocation ; 
till unable any longer to look death in the face, they both dropped down 
nearly insensible in the boat. And now, every fierce instant flew with 
them towards the brink; imagination was at a stand, and a lingering 
pause of awful pregnancy prepared them for destruction; but just as the 
rushing bark approached the bend of the waters, which seemed to curve 
round like the neck of a proud steed, before they resolved themselves into 
foam and spray in their tremendous fall, it was arrested by an invincible 
force, and lifted nearly out of the water. 

Here, then, they hung, as if by invisible agency, in the very throat of 
death ; and their frail boat seemed as stable, as if it had been part ot 
the everlasting rock, over which the roaring and incessant waters rolled 
forwards. Fearful it was only stopped for a moment by some transient 
obstacle, they could scarcely prevail upon themselves to rise, and look 
out. At length, however, Firooz ventured to give a glance over the 
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prow, and the splendour of the scene caused him to prolong it for a mo- 
ment; for the moon shining through the spray, which was thinned and 
beateri into vapour in its fall, gave birth to a thousand night Irises, which 
seemed to revel on the dancing foam. It would have required more 
force of mind than man has ever been gifted with, to have observed 
minutely the wonders of such a view; but Firooz was not unfamiliar 
with danger, and therefore was soon able to call up a portion of his self- 
possession, and to examine the tenure upon which he held existence. 
Observing the edge of the cataract, he perceived a species of net stretch- 
ing from one end of it to the other, and putting forth his hand to feel it, 
he found that it was composed of enormous chains, which the weight of 
the largest ship could scarcely have broken. ‘They were then in safety, 
and the only difficulty was to free the boat, and get on shore. 

In a short time they perceived a light on the left bank, and felt them- 
selves attracted towards it. As they came very near the land, they per- 
ceived an old man, in the habit of a Brahmin, turning an engine which 
commanded the net on the river. Having drawn them quite to the 
shore, the sage came up to them, and inquired by what adventure they 
had come into his net. Firooz gladly confided the whole truth to this 
venerable priest, and, in return, asked who might be the author of so 
excellent an invention. Replying that it would be too long to explain 
the matter then, the Brahmin led them into a spacious cottage of cane- 
work, where he set food before them, and prepared them beds, 

It was beyond the middle of the next day when they arose from sleep 
and met together in the outer chamber. ‘The Brahmin, whom they had 
taken for an eld man, now proved scarcely to have reached the middle 
age, and was of a peculiarly muscular and robust make. He was rather 
grave; and after a slight repast, requested that Firooz would favour him 
with the story of his lite. The young man complied; and while he was 
relating it with delicate ingenuity, the Brahmin seemed to be agitated 
by no ordinary emotion; but he suppressed it, and listened to the end. 
When that canie, he started up, and shaking off the loose habit of a 
Brahmin, stood before them in the imperial robes. Perizade shrieked, 
and instinctively caught hold of Firooz. Mahmood smiled. ‘“ By the 
Prophet!” he exclaimed, “ ye surprise me with your passion. But | 
forgive you the pain ye have occasioned me. I have loved thee, Peri- 
zade, as I never before loved woman; but thy heart has preferred this 
youth to me and my throne. Be it so—ye have my pardon—come to 
my palace, and be happy together. An old man, now at my palace in 
Delhi, employed in assorting the royal gems, bewails himself as having 
lost a daughter—thou answerest his description—go, and soothe his lat~ 
ter days. Ye, doubtless, wonder by what magic I was transported 
hither :—know that the device of the Brahmin, the iron net, and the cot- 
tage, is mine.’ The slave who welcomed you to this cottage, has it in 
charge, on peril of his life, to suffer none, who claim his hospitality in 
the manner you did, to escape. He administers to every one, as he did 
to you, a soporific draught, and has those at his nod who fly to inform 
me of every thing. When I came here, it was the determination of my 
soul to decide on your pardon or death, by the relation of your story ; 
and [ listened to it in disguise that you might speak ingennously. What 
I have heard suffices to extinguish my passion, or, at least, to quench 
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desire in my breast—I will turn the stream of my affection into another 
channel ;—but enough of this—come with me and be bappy.” 

The lovers, after thanking the Sultan, followed him to Delhi, where 
they indeed found Ben Issachar, delighted to be once more in the com- 
pany of his daughter, and surrounded by gold and jewels; and respected 
by the courtiers, and protected by the monarch, they passed their days 
in the enjoyment of honest splendour and mutual affection. 


Bion. 





ON THE COMMEMORATION OF THE BATTLE OF ASSYE. 


Wu te Britannia, elate, was triumphantly viewing 
The deeds of her sons, in the bright page of fame, 
And Memory’s magic each joy was renewing, 
As she paused on the glories of Wellington’s name, 
To far distant fields her fond fancy had strayed 
Where her favourite so often victorious had been, 
When sudden a maid, 
In splendour array’d, 
Like a vision of rapture illumin’d the scene. 


’Twas the Genius of Asia, fair land of the-sun! 
“To me,” she exclaimed, ‘* you your Wellington owe! 
’Neath my fostering clime his proud race he begun, 
And matured was his fame by its cherishing glow ; 
In the morn of his life all refulgent he rose, 
Like the orb which emblazons my region’s clear sky, 
Dispersed are his foes, 
And Victory throws 
Imperishing rays o’er the plains of Assye. 


But think not, Britannia, thy children alone 
Have my kingdoms sabdued, and my subjects laid low: 
With my own turbaned sons the great deed has been done, 
I myself,” said the maid ‘ have inflicted the blow; 
To anarchy’s horrors my realms were a prey 
When first on my shore thou thy banners unfurled : 
I welcomed thy sway, 
*Twas the morn of a day 
Bringing freedom, and knowledge, to light a dark world. 


“ O Britannia!” she said, as all radiant she shone, 
Her countenance beaming with beauty divine, 
«« O’er the hearts of my people establish thy throne ; 
Tn one wreath bid the lotus and laurel entwine. 
Once the star of the East shed its lustre afar ; 
And again o’er the earth shall its lustre be spread ; 
While my sons, round thy car, 
The foremost in war, 
Rise to fame by such heroes as Wellington led.” 





ON THE CONSTITUTION ADOPTED AND PUBLISHED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO, 


NotuinG can be more delightful to the philanthropist than the spec- 
tacle at present afforded by the successful termination of the various strug- 
gles in South America, in favour of independence over Spanish despotism. 
We say termination, for to all practical purposes we must consider, more 
or less, that all the different states are now freed from that yoke. ‘The 
independence of two of these states has been recognized by the British 
Government—these are Columbia and Mexico. Every thing con- 
nected with the latter has become peculiarly interesting to this country, 
arising from the extensive dealings in which it has engaged with our 
capitalists, who have contracted to work its rich and innumerable mines. 
Few things can be more satisfactory than to learn that no sooner was 
the country at all settled, than the thoughts of its rulers were turned 
towards framing a body of constitutional law: this has been done by the 
Mexican Government, and certainly great credit is due to them for their 
prompt attention to a subject of such vital importance to the interest of 
the nation. This is the best evidence that could be given of the compa- 
ratively settled state of the country; while this remained undone, no 
assurances to the contrary could entirely remove the doubts of some, who 
might imagine that when freed from the presence of their former oppres- 
sors, after so many ages of bondage, every thing must be necessarily 
in a state of confusion and anarchy. The Government have, how- 
ever, promulged a constitution,’ to give a general idea of which, to our 
readers, will be the object of the present paper. 

All new countries, that _is, regenerated countries, such as Mexico, 
possess a great advantage over old countries in framing a work of this 
nature; we allude to prejudices in favour of old institutions, and pre- 
judices against the formation of new ones, and indeed against all inno- 
vation. Where institutions are already established, considerable numbers 
must profit by them in some way or other: here then will be a host of 
interested prejudices. Others again, who are not, or who do not conceive 
themselves injured by them, and who have been taught by their ancestors 
to look up to them with respect, by mere force of habit have contracted 
such a veneration for them, that they would view their removal with pain, 
although it were clearly for the interest of the community that they should 
be done away with, and others substituted in their place. Such a mass of 
opposition as these two classes present, seldom fails of preventing the adop- 
tion of any important innovation. No such obstacles as these will clog the 
road to improvement in these regenerated states, ‘The only thing, there- 
fore, to be apprehended is, that those at the head of affairs will keep 
more power in their hands than is consistent with the interest of the 
people ; but even here, as the eyes of the people are steadfastly fixed 
upon them during the progress of so vital a work as their constitution, 
this apprehension is reduced to its minimum. In a work of this nature, 
it was not to be expected that the Mexicans should tread out of the 
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beaten path; we allude to the total absence in this, as in every other 
established constitution, of the reasons for the various enactments. The 
necessity of such an accompaniment was first pointed out by Mr. Ben- 
tham.* The uses of a rationale are manifold : it will serve as a constant 
check to the framers of the constitution, by obliging them to compare and 
show in what way each article, as they go on, is conducive to the general 
object of the work ; and more than this, it will enable the people to judge 
of the validity of these reasons in each particularinstance. By its means 
many will be made to understand the real use of any article, of which 
they might otherwise have doubts; and it will serve to make the meaning 
of the terms employed understood. 

We should premise that the Mexican Constitution at present before us 
must be considered merely as the outline of what the constitution is to be, 
and the caution which is here displayed cannot be too much admired: 
instead of doing, as some other nations which we could name have done, 
namely, declaring that it should not be altered for a certain term of years, 
the Mexicans have left many disputed points to be filled up after maturer 
consideration. The general model which they have followed, it will be 
seen, is the constitution of the Anglo-American United States, and, un- 
doubtedly, if they took any established constitution at all as a model, 
they have made the best choice ; for of all constitutions, that is unques- 
tionably the one which has in view, more completely by far than any 
other, the end which all constitutions ought to have in view, namely, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Before we offer any further remarks upon this performance, we shall 
give a translation of the most important articles : 

Form oF GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION.—Art. 3. The sovereign power resides 
radically and essentially in the nation; in like manner belongs exclusively to it 
the right of adopting and establishing, by means of its representatives, that form 
of government, and those fundamental laws, which shall appear best calculated 
for its conservation and greater prosperity, and making what modifications or 
variations may be deemed necessary. 

Art. 4. The religion of the Mexican nation, is and shall be perpetually the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic. The nation will protect it by wise and just laws, and 
prohibits the exercise of any other whatsoever. 

Art. 5. The nation adopts, as its form of government, a representative, popular, 
federal republic. 

Art. 6. Its integral parts are independent states, having sovereign power in that 
which exclusively belongs to their internal administration and government, 
according as it is detailed in this act, and in the general constitution. 





Division OF Powers.—Art. 9. The aes power of the federation is divided 
5 


into the legislative, executive, and judicial ; and two or more of these shall never 
be united in one corporation or person, neither can the legislative be deposited 
with a single individual. 


LecistaTivE Power.—Art. 10. The legislative power of the federation shall 
reside in a chamber of deputies, and in a senate, which will compose the general 
congress, 

Art. 11. The members of the chamber of deputies, and of the senate, shall be 
named by the citizens of the states, in the mauner provided by the constitution. 

Art. 12. The basis for the nomination of the representatives of the chamber of 
deputies, shall be the population, Each state shall return two senators, as pre- 
scribed by the constitution. 

Executive Power.—Art. 15. The supreme executive power shall be deposited 





2 See a Tract of this author’s, entituled, ‘ Codification Proposal, addressed to 
all Nations, by Jeremy Bentham,” &c, 
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with the individual or individuals whom the constitution may designate: they 
shall be residents and natives of one or other of the states or territories of the 
federation, 


Among the functions to be performed by the executive, are the 
following :— 


v. To declare war, with the previous decree of approbation of the general 
congress ; and, when it is not sitting, in the manner directed by the constitution. 

vi. To dispose of the permanent force by land and water, and of the active 
militia, for the external defence and internal security of the federation. 

vil. To dispose of the local militia, for the same objects ; although to employ it 
out of its respective states, the previous consent of the general congress must be 
obtained, who will decide what force is required. 

x. To name the diplomatic functionaries, and consuls, with the approbation 
of the senate, and, until this body is formed, of the actual congress. 


JupictAL Power.—Art. 18. Every man who resides in the territory of the 
federation has a right to the prompt, complete, and impartial administration of 
justice ; and with this object the federation confers the exercise of the judicial 
power in asupreme court of justice, and in the tribunals which will be established 
in each state: it is reserved for the constitution to mark out the powers of the 
supreme court. 

Art. 19. No man shall be judged in the states or territories of the federation, 
except by laws made and tribunals established before the act was committed for 
which he is tried. In consequence, all judgments by special commission, and all 
retroactive laws, are for ever prohibited. 


ParticuLar GOVERNMENT oF THE STATES.—Art. 20. The government of each 
state is divided into the three powers, legislative, executive and judicial ; and two 
or more of them can never be united in one corporation, or person, nor the legis- 
lative deposited with one individual. 


GENERAL PRovisions.—Art. 27. No state shall establish, without the consent 
of the general congress, any right of tonnage, nor shall maintain troops, or ships 


of war, in time of peace. 

Art. 28. No state, without the consent of the general congress, shall impose 
contributions or duties upon importations or exportations. 

Art. 30. The nation undertakes to protect, by wise and just laws, the rights of 
man and of the citizen. 

Art. 31. Every inhabitant of the federation has the liberty of writing, printing, 
and publishing his political ideas, without the necessity of any license, revision, 
or approbation, previous to their publication, under the restrictions and responsi- 
bility of the laws. 


As we before observed, this is merely an outline of what the general 
constitution will be, and consequently there may be a great many good 
points in it which we are prevented from pronouncing to be such, from 
the insufficiency of the information here given respecting them. The 
general feature of the form of government adopted is decidedly good, 
namely, the making the executive subordinate and responsible to. the 
legislative, on the supposition that the legislative itself is responsible to 
those for whose benefit, and to transact whose business, they are ap- 
pointed, namely, the people. This will depend upon the manner in which 
the representatives are chosen. In this constitution nothing has as yet 
been decided on, concerning the mode of election: the population is to 
regulate the number of representatives returned from each state. When 
they po decide by whom the representatives shall be chosen, we hope 
they will not make any useless restrictions as to the exercise of the 
elective franchise. If the population is to be the guide in choosing re- 
presentatives, it is to the end that the interest of the population be ade- 
quately represented, and this can be done only by allowing the whole of 
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the population (infants excepted) to have a voice in the choice of their 
representatives. 

There are two ways of making this choice. The open mode, and the 
secret mode or ballot. By the open mode it can be ascertained in whose 
favour any person has voted. This being the case, it cannot but happen 
that many will vote, not as their inclination might lead them to vote, but 
according to the will of some individual or individuals, who have it in 
their power to render them some essential service, and who, if they did 
not vote as they wished, would refuse to do them any such service, and 
withdraw altogether their protection from them. 

Where the open mode is in practice, it is notorious that this has place, 
namely, that tradesmen, servants, labourers, &c. vote in the manner 
which is agreeable to their customers and employers, howmuchsoever 
their own opinions may differ from those who force them thus to vote. It 
is clear that upon such a plan the individuals elected will not be the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but of the masters and influential men, in other 
words, of the rich. A remedy to these evils is to be found in the secret 
mode of election, or by ballot; this will put an end to all the oppression, 
corruption, and insincerity, inseparably connected with the other system ; 
because, it being impossible to know which way any particular person has 
voted, a rich man will never withdraw his custom or protection from any 
elector, on a mere suspicion of not having done what he could wish, 
neither would he be so foolish as to bribe any body to vote in a particular 
way ; for, were it agreeable to the voter's inclination to do so, he would 
do so without the bribe, and if it were not agreeable to him, the bribe 
would not make him do so, and if he did, the briber could not possibly 
have any assurance of his having done so. 

Various objections, however, have been urged against the ballot; 
amongst others, it has been said it is immoral, inasmuch as it will make 
men break their promises ; they will promise to vote one way, but will 
vote another. ‘To this it may be asked in reply, in what way would you 
have the promise kept? The nature of the case is such as to afford no 
evidence, either in the one way or the other. Immorality indeed! if a 
promise were extracted from an elector to vote in a particular way, and 
this happened to be the way in which he intended to vote, well and good ; 
but if, on the contrary, he wished to vote in a different way, the immo- 
rality would consist, as the late Mr. Ricardo justly observed in the House 
of Commons, in keeping any such promise. 

Election by ballot, then, is the only guarantee which the nature of the 
case admits of, that the individuals elected are the genuine free choice 
of the people. This is the plan adopted for the most part in the United 
States, and it is to be hoped that Mexico will do the same. 

The article respecting the Liberty of the Press would appear to give 
the fullest scope to all political discussion, but it is evident that this free- 
dom must depend entirely on the meaning of the last sentence, viz. 
‘< under the restrictions and responsibility of the laws :” these restrictions 
may be such as to reduce the condition of the press to the same footing as 

.that of France: one little phrase would be sufficient, to the effect, that 
‘ all animadversions on the government or its officers are prohibited :” 
but from their having adopted the United States’ Constitution as their 
model, and from the wording of the first part of the article itself, we are 
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inclined to hope that the restrictions alluded to, merely refer to the pre- 
vention of mendacity and defamation. 

Of what is absolutely bad in this constitution, the most remarkable 
article is that relating to religion, prohibiting the exercise of any other 
except the Roman Catholic ; and then ludicrously remarking, that it will 
be protected by wise and just laws, after all opposition (and therefore need 
of protection) has been swept away. ‘This intolerance is so inconsistent 
with their conduct in establishing a government of their own, independent 
of their former oppressors,—is 80 contrary to all reason, and exhibits such 
arrogance and ignorance of their own interests, that we have very little 
doubt but that this article will be speedily amended ; until it zs amended, 
they cannot expect foreigners in any number, of a different persuasion 
from their own, to visit their country, and it is only by intercourse with 
those foreigners among others, that they can expect to turn the natural 
products of the country to the best account, or bring society there to the 
level of ordinary civilization. We acquit the enlightened men of Mexico 
from any participation of the intolerant spirit which is breathed in this 
intolerant article ; on the contrary, we are convinced it has been forced 
upon them by the religious prejudices of the people, the natural result of 
the dominion of a Spanish priesthood ; we are, therefore, the more con- 
fident in our expectations, that it will soon receive some modification, 
and in doing that, we hope they will return to their original model, which 
on this occasion they appear to have laid aside. ‘There they will find it 
declared that “‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof:” and again, ‘* no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” Yet a more religious country than 
the United States is not to be found in the whole world. 

In following the United States Constitution, the Mexicans have copied 
some of what appear to us, to be its imperfections, the most important of 
which is the division of the Legislative Body into two Chambers. No 
where is the need of a rationale more apparent than in this, and the article 
respecting religion. Under a government which has for its object the 
interest of an aristocracy, we can understand the use of such an institu- 
tion, namely, to put a stop to every thing which might be deemed too 
popular ; that is, every thing tending to promote the interest of the people, 
when at the expense of the interest of the aristocracy. This is very plain ; 
but under a government having for its object the interest of the people, 
what benefit such an institution can confer on the nation we cannot 
comprehend. The government is to be for the happiness of the people; 
each of these chambers, then, ought to be composed of individuals repre- 
senting the people. This can only be attained by the people choosing their 
representatives ina direct manner. If this be true as regards the choosing 
of members for one chamber, it must be equally true as regards the choos- 
ing of them for a second chamber; in both cases the functions to be per- 
formed must, more or less, be exactly the same. In the constitution of 
the United States, various distinctions are made between members of the 
Senate and members of the House of Representatives; a senator must 
have attained to the age of thirty years, which is five years older than is 
required in a representative. If it is certain that men understand the 
business of a legislator better at thirty than at twenty-five, in the in- 
stance of those who are to sit in one room, so will it be in the instance of 
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those who have to sit in another; there is surely nothing in the shape or 
name of the room in which the members sit, which can make any such 
distinction of age necessary to the due performance of their legisla- 
tive functions. There is likewise a difference in regard to the term of ser- 
vice: the senators are chosen for six years, the representatives for two.’ 

The same reasoning which applied to the former distinction will also 
apply to this. If it be advantageous that the representatives should be 
elected every two years, is there any thing in the nature of a senator 
different from that of a member of the other house, which can make it 
desirable that he should serve three times as long? These distinctions 
seem to have been made through sheer caprice, merely for the sake of 
making a distinction. But with or without these distinctions, what is the 
use of having two chambers, the one having a veto upon the enactments 
of the other? For our own parts, we see no use whatever in this. It has 
been said that the use consists in the one checking any sudden ebullition 
of the other; that is, that every legislative enactment should undergo 
two discussions, so that, should any measure be rashly passed by one, it 
might, after the calm deliberation of the other, be rejected or amended. 
If by the word rashly is meant quickly, we do not see that it necessarily 
follows,that because a law is passed quickly it must be bad, Sometimes it 
will happen that there will be a demand for passing laws with the least 
possible delay; if it means without sufficient consideration, such a flaw 
will be soon discovered,—as soon, at any rate, as it would by’a senate, 
and the law would be amended or repealed as the case might require, 
But supposing a measure thus passed, the having a senate does not 
provide against the possibility of their being affected in the same way, 
and at the same time, as the other chamber. It will be replied, perhaps, 
that the senate being composed of men of more years than the members 
of the other house, it is not likely their passions will lead them astray. 
If this were granted, it would be only necessary to choose all the repre- 
sentatives of the same age as the senators, and this would secure all 
the advantages of a senate, without having two chambers. 

Although the senate is useless, it may be asked, Is it mischievous ? 
We think it is decidedly so, for various reasons, and first from the veto 
which it may exercise over the acts of the house of representa- 
tives. This isa power which we conceive cannot safely be intrusted to 
any body whatever, much less to a body who are not so identified with 
the people as the representatives themselves. If the senate be more 
capable of judging what is for the interest of the people than the house 
of representatives, it would be much better to have no house of repre- 
sentatives at all. Add to this, the unnecessary delay which this senate 
must create in all legislative matters; besides the additional expense to 
the nation, in having to pay so many useless hands, of which the senate 
would be composed. 

There is another consideration respecting this senate, which should not 
be overlooked ; and that is, that a great many good things are to be 
given away by the executive, in conjunction with the senate. The 
effect of this is, to weaken the responsibility of the executive, in regard 





3 This would have been reduced to one, had it not been for the great distance 
which many of them would have to travel before they could reach the seat of 
government. 
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to their proper distribution. In speaking of responsibility, we should 
observe, that it has not yet been settled whether the supreme executive 
shall be exercised by one or more individuals. Now the grand problem 
respecting the executive, is the obtaining a complete control over it, by 
the legislature, by means of the strictest responsibility ; but the perfection 
of responsibility in this case, consists in unity: where there is but one, 
every thing bad done by him can only be chargeable to him; where 
there are two or more, it cannot but be doubtful to whom the mischief is 
chargeable: the greater the number, the less the responsibility ;—we 
would, therefore, recommend the Mexicans to follow the example of 
the United States, and deposit the supreme executive in one single and 
responsible person—a president. But concerning the distribution of 
these good things, namely, all diplomatic functionaries, &c., as by ar- 
ticle 16, the division of this necessary patronage between the president 
and the senate, will most probably cause them to enter into a sort of 
compromise ; the senate ensuring to the president the unshackled distri- 
bution of a certain number of places, on condition of his giving the rest 
uptothem. Sucha state of things is not conducive to the appointment of 
apt individuals. Men will be chosen, not on account of their talent, but 
fiom their connexion with one or other of the parties possessing the 
patronage ; and the house of representatives will have no thorough hold of 
the president for having made a bad use of this power, as he will be 
screened by the senate. 

In this senate then, we see nothing but evil, in various shapes, delay, 
expense, and corruption, a mere nursery-bed for raising an aristocracy, 
than which nothing can be more inimical to the interests of the commu- 
nity at large. That the Mexicans should have copied this from the 
United States is not to be wondered at; but what is astonishing is, 
that the United States themselves should still uphold such an institu- 
tion, after the evidence they have had of its inadequacy to every good 
purpose. Indeed, from what we have heard, we have every reason for 
believing that it will, ere long, be done away with. 

As regards the judicial authority, very little has yet been decided 
upon ; there are fair promises, however, inasmuch as it guarantees to 
every inhabitant of the territory the prompt, complete, and impartial 
administration of justice. If this promise be strictly kept, we shall see 
Mexico teaching a lesson even to the United States, for she will be 
exempt from the bane of that well-imagined instrument for enriching 
lawyers, at the expense, and tothe ruin, of the suitors—their glorious 
common law,’ with all its uncertainty, delay, expense, and positive 
partiality, inasmuch as it denies all redress to those who cannot afford 
to pay for the chance of it, and that too at a high rate. Where the 
common law is in force, an individual who imagines himself to be wronged, 
instead of being able to turn to some code or other, in order to see whe- 
ther or not the case is as he imagines, is obliged to fee a lawyer, not in 
return for a redress of any grievance, but for telling him his opinion of 
what the probable opinion of the judge will be, on his particular case. 





3 We are perfectly awaré that the common law, as practised there, has been 
considerably modified, in comparison with what it is in this enlightened nation ; 
still the evils which we have pointed out exist there, and must necessarily exist 
wherever the system is in force. 
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It is a general rule, net according to the merits of the case, but accord- 
ing to precedent : sometimes, however, a judge decides contrary to all 
precedent as well as to all reason; but there is nothing improper in 
this, it is according to the common law, which has been pronounced 
to be “ the perfection of human reason !” 

If the Mexicans wish to escape from a state of judicial thraldrom— 
if they really wish to have good laws—they will have nothing to do with 
common law; statute law, and nothing but statute law, is what they will 
adopt—that sort of law which every body may consult, and every body 
understand, 
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Wuewn Flattery’s burnished plumes expand 
Rich in the tints of Iris’ bow, 
And Falsehood lends a willing hand 
To give those tints a brighter glow, 
Fly, fly the fiend, for every wreath 
That round her flower-crowned brows are twined | 
Conceal, their honied folds beneath, 
The poison of a noble mind, 


But oh! when Truth, in simple lay, 
Pure as the fount from whence she springs, 
The tribute of the heart shall pay, 
And warmly feel whate’er she sings, 
Then, Lady! even thou may’st hear 
The lispings of her artless tongue, 
Nor close thy chaste o’ercautious ear 
To strains by Truth and Feeling sung. 


But when my soul to thine would turn, 

Invoking all the powers of song, 
I feel the flame so warmly burn, 

That fetters bind my trembling tongue. 
Thus, as Apelles vainly tried 

To paint what sorrowing matrons feel, 
And, finding all his powers defied, 

Drew o’er the mourner’s face a veil,— 
So o’er th’ emotions of my heart 

Let Silence draw her veil for ever, 
And stifled feeling thus impart 

A tie that shall be broken never ! 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR CIVIL OFFICES IN INDIA, 
No. VI. 


Quod quando, et quomodo, et per quos agendum sit. 
Cic. Epist. aD Fam. 


Ir must be evident that the whole of the proposed changes in the edu- 
cation of Indian Civil Officers depend chiefly upon the third suggestion, 
namely, that the means only should be provided for acquiring appropriate 
knowledge and qualifications for an appointment. Whatever has been 
said in preceding Numbers upon the disadvantages belonging to Hailey- 
bury College, the objectionable mode in which appointments are now 
conferred, and the necessity of withdrawing the patronage from the 
management of the Directors, connects itself intimately with this part of 
the argument. Whatever has been urged against Haileybury College, 
holds equally good not only against every kind of exclusive establishment, 
but every thing in the shape of studentships or exhibitions secured ex- 
clusively to the candidate for a writership. Whatever evils have been 
shown to attend the present mode of conferring appointments, we have 
proposed to remove, by making the appointment the prize of competition, 
and the qualifications voluntary acquirements. Whatever has been 
brought forward on the question of patronage, involves as its consequence 
the abolition of every sort of peculiar institution. Therefore, as some 
preparation is assumed to be necessary for the Indian Civil Officer, our 
previous reasoning implies that he should only be provided with the 
means of preparing himself. 

We consider it no small benefit that this clange would cancel the fol- 
lowing absurd regulation of the Haileybury Code: ‘‘ Every student, and 
his parent or guardian, will be required to make a declaration addressed 
to the Court, previously to his admission into the College, that it is with 
the free consent of the student that he goes to the College, and is ulti- 
mately destined for India.” We must entreat the reader to recollect 
that the students are generally admitted at sixteen years old. Imagine, 
then, a boy at sixteen, escaping from the birch and dirt of some prepara- 
tory establishment, with the sounding title of College singing in his ears, 
and the alluring novelty of a trencher cap and academical gown before 
his eyes, making a deposition of his free consent to go to Haileybury ! 
This is laughable ; but it is not laughable that the parent or guardian 
should make a declaration of his knowledge, that a. boy freely consents to 
that of which the parent or guardian, in nine cases out of ten, must 
know that the boy has a false conception. 

We must also stop a moment to point out the absurdity which vitiates 
the eleventh of the Haileybury Statutes: “‘ ‘The rank of all students shall 
be determined by the certificate of the College Council, which shall be 
granted with reference to the industry, proficiency, and general good 
behaviour of the students.” The students are admissible at sixteen, and 
superannuated at twenty-two. Will any two people exactly agree on 
what constitutes general good behaviour in a boy of sixteen or eighteen, 
or in a man of twenty-two? Here are three different ages, at each of 
which general good behaviour must naturally be of a very different kind. 
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The pertness which might be tolerated and forgotten in the first, ought 
not to be borne nor overlooked in the last. Certain offences might fairly 
be looked on in the one as the accidental effect of bad example, which 
might justly be considered in the other indications of vicious habits. A 
separate judgment must be formed of persons at sixteen, eighteen, and 
twenty-two years of age, on a subject altogether indefinable ; for serious- 
ness of demeanour in youth creates a predilection in some and a prejudice 
in others. To this man’s perception, a blunt manner is the sign of a frank 
and open disposition ; to another’s, of coarseness and vulgarity, or of a 
refractory and intractable spirit. 1 may admire that as vivacity which 
you may condemn as frivolity. You shall detect an insolence of character 
in a peculiar gait, which I shall consider an easy graceful carriage. The 
Principal of College might hold that youth a great criminal who in the 
quadrangle played ‘‘ C’est l'amour,” “ Pray, Goody,” or any other air 
on the key-bugle ; while the Dean, perhaps, especially if he were deaf, 
would frown on the culprit, but laugh at his misconduct. Yet all these 
particular points, some in a greater, some in a less degree, will affect the 
judgment of those who grant a certificate which regulates the rank of the 
writer. Define, as long as you can do it accurately, studies to be pur- 
sued, discipline to be observed ; but, in heaven’s name, when you find the 
language of definition failing, let your Regulations be silent, especially 
when an adherence to them is made the condition of preserving or losing, 
of improving or deteriorating, a valuable property. The phrase just re- 
marked upon, Occurring in a statute of such vast importance to the writer, 
would almost raise a suspicion that it was meant to render nugatory those 
provisions which fix his rank by a scale of merit beyond the power of 
evasion. 

Let parents or guardians choose public or private schools, or private 
tuition, as suits their own taste, for the education of the boy. Let them 
be wholly responsible for the degree of acquirement with which he comes 
prepared to enter on his University studies. The great object which they 
propose to themselves, as the return for all their care and expense, will 
stimulate them to guard against the probability of ultimate disappoint- 
ment; and as the competition by being more open will be more keen, the 
preparation will be more complete. 

We will first shortly state what, according to our notions, the means of 
obtaining appropriate knowledge and qualifications should be ; and pro- 
ceed at once, and in few words, to show why they should be provided at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge rather than elsewhere. 

The chief end of all appropriate education for Civil functionaries, is tu 
help the mind to comprehend the character and condition of the Natives ; 
that it may readily discern their good and bad qualities, as instruments 
to be used for their improvement and their wants, as the guides of bene- 
volence in seeking to promote their happiness. But neither their pecu- 
liarities, nor what they have in their nature common to the rest of man- 
kind, can be turned to any account without that medium of communi- 
cating ideas which language alone provides. Hence the acquirement of 
some one or two of the Native dialects is absolutely necessary for the 
civilian in India. One of the chief duties, therefore, which would de- 
volye upon those who should change the present system of education, 
would be to preserve so much of it as furnishes the means of learning 
certain of the Eastern languages. There are at Haileybury a European 
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Professor of Arabic, Persian, and Hindtstani literature, (who, under our 
plan, would become a Professor of the Hindustani, Bengalee, and Persian 
languages,) and another European Professor of Hindi literature and 
Asiatic History. Besides these gentlemen, a Visitor, two Assistant 
Professors, and a Native Persian Writing-master, are provided in the 
Oriental department. These are the only appointments peculiar to Hert- 
ford College. Mr. Mathus has justly said, that when a youth “is apply- 
ing to the Oriental languages, he is really getting little more than the 
possession of an instrument ;” he is doing little to improve and enlarge 
his mind. To the above Professors, therefore, should be added a Lec- 
turer on the spirit of Asiatic Governments, and on the Code of Revenue 
and Judicial Regulations by which the internal administration of British 
India is conducted. With this addition, the whole should be incorporated 
with the learned bodies already existing at each of our great Universities. 

It will be seen that the Bengalee dialect has been named as a specific 
duty of one European Professor. We know that this language is included 
in the studies of Haileybury ; but we also know that when the Bengal 
writer arrives at his presidency, where alone it can be useful, it is at once 
thrown aside. In a former Number we have quoted from Mr. Adam’s 
Address, as Visitor of the College at Fort William, a passage expressing 
his displeasure and regret at the total neglect of the vernacular tongue of 
Bengal ; yet we find by the last report, which has reached this country, 
of the College examinations, that his exhortations and warnings have 
produced no effect whatever. Lord Amherst says, so late as the 21st of 
last July, “‘ | observe with regret, that notwithstanding what was stated 
at the last annual meeting, as well as on former occasions, regarding the 
great utility of the vernacular language of Bengal to those who have to 
transact any public business in any part of that province, one student only, 
Mr. Clarke, appears to have qualified himself in that language during the 
elapsed year.” We will here, therefore, maintain, that the qualifications 
of a Bengal nominee for an appointment either in this country or in 
India, ought not to be indefinitely a certain proficiency in two Native 
languages, but in two, of which Bengalee must absolutely be one. 

We had intended to have made a few remarks on the employment of 
Persian as the judicial language of India; but time and space are both 
wanting for the most concise notice of the subject. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with referring the reader to an excellent little volume of 
‘ Essays relative to the Habits, Character, and Moral Improvement of the 
Hindoos,’ in which the question is admirably handled in an Essay * On 
the employment. of a foreign language in judicial proceedings.’ We 
will only add, that the use of Persian in public measures ought to be 
confined to the Durbar; it ought strictly to be made, what French is in 
Europe, the diplomatic language of India. 

With respect to the degree of proficiency to be acquired in Oriental lan- 
guages at the Universities, it would be enough if the students were well- 
grounded in the elements, in order that they might pursue their studies with- 
outassistance during the voyage to India: not that higher proficiency should 
be discouraged and unrewarded, but that such should be the minimum of qua- 
lification, On reaching their several points of destination, send the young 
civilians to certain civil stations up the country, there to prepare themselves 
with moonshees and proper books for periodical examinations—their sala- 
ries as now not to be increased, till they have passed certain tests. By 
this arrangement they would escape the temptations to idleness and 
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extravagance which surround them at the respective Presidencies, at 
once get an insight into their future duties, and shorten their term of 
preparation for the public service. They would find, we are persuaded, 
that the time gained in England, would not be felt as a loss in India. 
We will now shortly advért to the advantages with which a university 
education comes recommended to the Indian civil offices. 

A large proportion of our countrymen, and even of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, are ignorant of the ample means which they possess at the 
Universities, of cultivating every branch of human knowledge. We 
would, therefore, earnestly beg the reader to run his eye over the lists of 
university professorships in the Oxford and Cambridge Calendars. 
These, without including the College tutors and lecturers, amount to the 
number of twenty-nine at Oxford, and twenty-five at Cambridge; and 
taking both together, may be said to offer instruction “‘ de omni sczbili.” 
An opponent will, perhaps, remark, that if so many university men, 
besides the generality of the world, do not know that the greater part of 
these professorships exist, an inference may be drawn, that the profession 
of learning at Oxford and Cambridge is a sinecure; and that to create 
new appointments there, would be to secure the inefficient discharge of 
their duties. But is it to be objected to our'plan, that it yields some advan- 
tages to, while it derives many from, the Universities? Many of these 
professors would be eminently useful to the Indian student, (if the expres- 
sion be allowable,) and we may boldly affirm, that if certificates of profi- 
ciency in their respective classes were required from the professors as indis- 
pensable to any set of young men, their lectures would be numerously 
attended, and their duties diligently discharged. In support of this 
assertion, we appeal to those, who, as candidates for holy orders, have 
attended the divinity lectures at Oxford, and call upon them to bear tes- 
timony to the distinguished ability and zeal of the lecturer, and the 
crowded state of the lecture-room. But the success of the late Dr. 
Clarke at Cambridge, and of the present professor of geology at Oxford, 
proves beyond a doubt, that the love of knowledge is of itself suflicient 
to stimulate the student, and through him the professor, to an ardent pur- 
suit of learning and science. Hence, therefore, we infer, that if the help 
of any one or all the University professors were made necessary to qualify 
an aspirant merely after scholastic honours, much more then a candidate 
for a useful, noble, and lucrative profession, their energies would at once 
be put in action, and their acquirements displayed and admired. 

Mr. Malthus, as a Cambridge man, has said of Cambridge, what most 
Oxford men would say of Oxford, “‘ Cambridge is the best place of edu- 
cation that I know.” It would seem by this avowal, and the tone of 
Mr. Malthus's pampliet, that nothing, even in his opinion, is wanting at 
the universities for educating the Company’s civil servants, but the means 
of acquiring appropriate knowledge. ‘This want being supplied, we can- 
not help flattering ourselves, that we should have Mr. Malthus on our 
side, for most of the arguments which he uses in defence of Haileybury 
College are equally in favour of the question which we have in hand. 
But there is something still stronger than any of those arguments in the 
following consideration :—Suppose the student, graduated and qualified 
for an Indian appointment, but failing to obtain it; who can be better 
prepared for the church, the bar, or the senate? All the liberal profes- 
sions of the country are thrown open to him; all the open fellowships, as 
well as those belonging to particular counties, towns and dioceses, at his 
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own university, are prizes for which he as well as others may contend. 
We would ask the fondest advocate of Hertford College, whether these 
are not important advantages, which that institution cannot give? We 
would further ask him, whether his alma mater, (a mere schoolmistress 
in academics, and any ‘thing but alma ,) can place the most distinguished 
of her sons on such a vantage ground in the world, as that on which he 
stands, who carries off the honours of the year at Oxford or Cambridge? 
Besides becoming a partaker in these benetits, the Indian civil officer, as 
a student, would avoid the uncertain, and undefined discipline of Hailey- 
bury College ; ; asa man, he would be prepared to resist the allurements 
of luxury, and to use with moderation his unrestricted authority; as a 
Briton, he would escape the risk of living to look on his native land as a 
land of strangers, and a return to it as a voluntary banishment; asa 
gentleman, he would establish a connexion, by which he would keep his 
caste in this country, and never be degraded to a Nabob. 

It has been said by some, that allowing a person destined for India to 
enter so much into English society as he may do while pursuing a course 
of studies at the University, would give him a distaste for his future pro- 
fession. This may fairly be doubted. Is the prospect of a civilian’s 
life in India made so very repulsive by what is told of it in England ? 
We must take leave to think that the son ofa country ’sqpire, who wisely 
keeps his wife and family at home, must be quite as much startled as if 
he were going on a secure appointment to India, at the idea of changing 
his college-rooms for chambers in Lincoln’s-inn or the Temple ; his tutor’s 
lectures for the current business of a pleader’s or conveyancer’s office ; and 
his college cronies for the crowded solitude of London. According to our 
own experience, we should say, that nothing brings the mind to a practi- 
cal observation and real estimate of life, easily and with so little danger, 
as three or four years spent at the University. Let us not be misunder- 
stood to mean that any thing will supply the place of that rubbing about 
in the world which hardens and polishes, and thus prepares us for its 
shocks. Certainly not. But at the University, we first determine to be 
lawyers, without hoping to be Chancellor ; we there first turn our thoughts 
to the church, without aspiring to the mitre: in short, we there first think 
of serving instead of ruling mankind. 

But if civil appointments to India were prizes for competition, and the 
scene of that competition fixed at the Universities, not only the service, 
but India itself, would share largely in the benefit of the change. Students 
are collected at Oxford and Cambridge from all parts of Great Britain, 
who are ultimately settled over the whole face of the country and its 
dependencies, in every rank and profession of life, and in almost every 
station of society. Thus, how widely would be extended, and how greatly 
would be heightened, an interest about Indian affairs ! All who have the 
means of obtaining a liberal education would be deeply concerned in 
acquiring a knowledge ef India and its inhabitants,—the former assuredly 
the source of much of our wealth, and the latter, perhaps, the remote 
parents of our civilization. Then, if an Indian question were brought 
before Parliament, it would be attended to by others besides the few 
Directors who have seats in the House of Commons, and the five or six 
individuals officially interested in the result. Then, such a speaker as 
Lord Grenville, when pressing the importance of our Indian empire on 
the Lords, would not be left to waste his eloquence on thirty or forty 
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sleeping Peers.'| The duties on opium itself would be discussed without 
dosing. We feel firmly convinced, that the resources of India have never 
yet been understood, and that they never will be, while that monstrous 
monopoly of commerce and politics raises its impudent front in Leaden- 
hall-street. The ‘ per qups agendum sit’ of our motto is meant to apply 
to the Legislature of the country, by which alone the change which we 
have so nearly at heart, or indeed any change in the government of India, 
can be carried through and perfected. We can scarcely hope that any 
thing will be attempted before the expiration of the present charter. The 
East India Company have established a wide-spreading influence, which 
any ministry would dread to see opposed to them. When, therefore, they 
do come to Parliament for a continuance of their charter, it may be 
doubted whether their tone and language will be that of masters or sup- 
pliants. It really appears, that, if the Catholic Association be so anti- 
constitutional, and the powers which it assumes, and the proceedings 
which it publishes, be subversive of the very principles of all government, 
the political existence of associated tea-dealers and indigo-planters is 
equally contrary to our constitution, and far more dangerous to the state. 
If monopoly, which is exploded as mischievous in al! other branches of 
commerce, be indispensable to the prosperity of trade in the East, let it 
flourish; but we trust that the King’s Government will prepare and 
strengthen itself for a great struggle with the supporters of political 
monopoly. We consider Haileybury College* as an outwork of this 
system, and as such, and for many other reasons, we hope to witness its 
destruction. 

If by this series of Papers we have made one convert to our opinion, or 
if we have attracted the attention of one intelligent mind not before 
directed to the subject, we have done much. Many details of our plan 
are necessarily omitted, while it is yet so far removed from the chance of 
its accomplishment : we trust, however, that what we have said may lead 
to discussion on its merits, and ultimately perhaps to some improvement 


in the education of youth for civil offices in India. B. M. V. 
NOTE OF THE EDITOR, 

We cannot witness the close of this series of Papers on the important subject 
discussed in them, without publicly expressing our high estimation of the talent 
and high tone of feeling which equally characterize them. There are many, we 
know, who are no friends to what the author of these Papers appropriately calls, 
“the monstrous monopoly of commerce and politics, which raises its impudent 
front in Leadenhall-street ;”” who yet dread the trausfer of India from the Com- 
pany’s to the King’s Government: because, bad as they conceive the former to be, 
they hold the latter to be worse. Without being admirers of His Majesty’s minis- 
ters, however, we must say, that the whole course and tenor of the present admi- 
nistration is so superior to that pursued in India, that we should rejoice to see the 
transfer made to-morrow. As this is a point of considerable interest and im- 
portance, we invite communications on the subject; and pledge ourselves to give 
as ready an insertion to the arguments of those who dread nothing but evils, as 
of those who anticipate nothing but benefits, from the change : so that out of the 
collision of opinion truth may be elicited. 





1 It is believed that Lord Grenville’s speech, (so often referred to), which is one 
of the very few speeches on Indian subjects distinguished by statesman-like and 
comprehensive opinions, was provounced before a few Peers, not exceeding thirty 
or forty in number. 

2 We have abstained from mentioning the Company’s Military Seminary ; but 
cannot help thinking, that the artillery and engineer cadets would be better edu- 
cated at Woolich, 
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CABINET OF FOREIGN VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Beoxks of Travels, when well written, are acknowledged to unite 
pleasure with instruction in a very great degree, particularly when they 
treat of countries imperfectly civilized, and relate those shifts and con- 
trivances by which man endeavours to ameliorate his condition, previously 
to his receiving much assistance from the arts and sciences. ‘They may 
be said to give in such cases an early chapter in the history of human 
nature ; and to let us see what was the primitive condition of those po- 
lished nations who are now the farthest removed from barbarism. It 
happens very frequently, however, that travellers possessing those qualities 
of mind which are necessary to the making a judicious distinction be- 
tween common-place observances, and those traits that give a character 
to a people or an era, commonly choose for the scene of their observations 
such countries as have been celebrated in history, and, in consequence, 
made familiar to their imaginations by their youthful studies. The more 
obscure tracts of the globe, in which little parcels of humanity lie hidden, 
as it were, from the eye of history and fame, but which, notwithstanding, 
may deserve, and might repay, attention,—are abandoned to accidental 
stragglers, whose perishable memoirs, when they make any, are quickly 
forgotten, leaving a blank on our minds which it would be profitable to fill 
up. In such tracts as those of which we are speaking, the present state 
of manners and appearances of nature are every thing: no mouldering 
temples, theatres, or palaces, but in their stead the warm farm-house, 
rustic inn, and neat cottage, are to be seen. ‘The past calls up no regrets ; 
speculation is confined to what may be hereafter; but the future taking 
very weak hold on the mind, those who describe new regions, commonly 
describe them well. 

There are many such spots as those we allude to, even in Europe, 
especially in high northern latitudes, where the light of civilization has 
hitherto been faintly shed. In Asia many more, to say nothing of Africa 
and America. A collection of such notices as exist, whether new or old, 
on those obscure places, would prove very acceptable to the public ; ‘and 
inquiring minds would be led by it into a new tract of study. 

A somewhat similar idea seems to have produced the “ Cabinet of 
Foreign Voyages and Travels;” a truly pleasing and instructive little 
volume. The Introduction contains a very clear, though not complete, 
view of what has been added to our geographical knowledge within the 
last ten years; and is really an useful sketch. By observing it carefully 
the youthful reader, for whom of course it is principally designed, will be 
able to perceive at a glance most of the sources whence he may derive 
the completest information. The writer of it seems to be one who has a 
strong predilection for geography, and who has noted its progress with 
very great precision. 

The first article, giving an account of ‘M. Boie’s Tour in Norway’, in 
1817, the reader will find peculiarly interesting. Norway is a country 
of which not much is known, from the little interest which the rest of 
Europe takes in its concerns, and the consequent indisposition of travel- 
lers to make it the scene of their researches. ‘The author of this little 
Tour isa member of the Danish tribunal at Kiel, and undertook the 
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journey for the purpose of making observations on the birds of Norway, 
especially the numerous sea-fow] that haunt its western coast. The sci- 
entific portion is omitted in the Cabinet of Voyages and Travels, and only 
such remarks extracted as apply to the aspect of the country, and the 
manners and customs of the people. These are remarkable for concise- 
ness and simplicity, and give the picture of a race of men possessing many 
peculiarities We subjoin an extract or two. 

M. Boie and his companion, after passing a mountainous tract covered with 
snow, where they were frequently obliged to alight in the most dangerous places, 
and crawl on all fours, arrived, towards the end of April, at the manor of Tofte, 
on the river Lougens Elv, which is inhabited by a descendant of the ancient 
northern Jarls. The interior of the wooden house, such as are every where met 
with in the country, was decorated with carved work, in a manner suitable to the 
wealth of the owner; and the furniture of the rooms was ornamented in the same 
taste, and painted with a variety of the most glaring colours. The best domestic 
utensils, silver spoons, and, in particular, a guantity of English earthenware, 
were ranged along the walls. Instead of stoves, there were,in most of the rooms, 
only open fire-places. The host was distinguished for his good manners, and 
was dressed in stuffs of his own manufacture. 

They made the first shooting-party in pursuit of the white partridge, 
in Jerkin, before Drontheim, in the mountains of Dovrefield. The grand- 
son of the host served as guide. He carried a fowling-piece of his own 

~ manufacture: was dressed in a grey jacket, and had on green stock- 
ings, and very thick shoes. A green cap concealed the greater part of 
his face : round his waist he wore a girdle, from which hung suspended 
an elegantly carved rein-deer-bone, to which he fastened the game. He 
also had on a pair of snow-shoes, of which the one for the right foot 
might be about four ells long (eight feet English), and the one for the 
left, half that length. 

We soon, (says M. Boie,) lost sight of the manor of Jerkin, and we saw our- 
selves surrounded on all sides by a tract of dazzling white snow, extending 
farther than the eye could reach, which covered the undulating desert. The 
summits of the Suehitter, and peaks of other mountains of grotesque forms, 
towered in the distance : and close to us was the top ofa beech buried in the 
snow. ‘The frozen snow broke in with us from time to time, while our guide, 
infinitely quicker than we, by the help of his snow shoes, glided over it with the 
rapidity of an arrow, when we went down-hill; and with sufficient speed up-bill, 
deseribing a zig-zag, like a slip tacking: when we came toa naked rock he 
carried his snow shoes, which are exceeding light, under his arm. 

The traveller observes, that the complexion of the men in that part was 
a copper-colour, resembling the American savages ; but the women were 
fairer, though not remarkably pretty, and had bright golden hair. The 
people strew their floors with small twigs of pine or juniper, instead of 
sand, as they do also in Sweden. Mr. Boie asking for his reckoning 
at Seyerstad, the mistress of the house led him to the window, and, 
pointing to the sea and to the surrounding fields, said, “‘So long as 
the land gives us corn, and the sea fish, no traveller shall be able to say 
that we have accepted money of him.” If they lived in more civilized 
regions, their hospitality would not be so warm. 

The Nordland boats, which are in sole use to the extremity of Finn- 
mark, are of singular construction: they have from four to ten oars. 
The four-oared boat carries only two persons, each with two oars. 
‘‘In one of eight cars, the Nordlander thinks he can defy a stormy 
winter,” They are about sixteen feet long; the end, prow, and keel 
very sharp, and a single sail occupies almost the whole length of the 
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lofty mast, to which it is fastened above by a transverse piece, circularly 
hollowed out in the middle, with which it may be raised and lowered. 
They are hauled on shore at the end of a voyage; and when in the 
sea, their edge is hardly a finger’s breadth above the water. . 

The people grind their corn at home, and make a soft pudding of rye 
flour, which is the daily food of the Norwegian peasant. The cakes 
they eat with their fresh or dried fish, are made of barley and oat meal. 
Among their fruit they have the mountain raspberry, (rubus chame- 
morus,) which is found even in the north of Norway, and, being eaten 
with cream, is considered equal in flavour to the strawberry. In shape 
and size it resembles the blackberry; but its colour is a pale yellow, 
tinged with red on the side exposed to the sun. Tea is manufactured 
from dried strawberry and bilberry leaves, and its flavour is tolerably 
good. 
Our travellers, during three days’ stay at Foldereid, reposed in the 
daytime, and in the night went out a-hunting; for in these high lati- 
tudes, the nights had already (in May) ceased to be dark. Though the 
ice on the streams still bore, the snow wasso diminished by the continued 
mild weather, that it was at least possible, though still attended with 
diffiéulty, to penetrate into the woods; and they were secured from 
losing their way by the far-echoing noise of a water-fall in the vicinity 
of the farm, by means of which they were always able to find their way 
back : 

There was something inexpressibly sublime (says the author) in these twi- 
light and solemnly silent nights. The nature of the country caused us often to 
separate invpluntarily, and then only the musket shot of my companions. roused 
me from my reverie, as if I had been the only living being in this solitude. The 
general silence was broken, not only by the melancholy notes of the thrush, but 
the red-breast, the white partridge, the bustard, the. grouse, and the wood-hen, 
were also heard throughout the night. 

By day they were much amused by the operations of the thievish 
Arctic birds, which compel other sea-fowl to resign their prey to them. 
Scarcely had a sea-gull or sea-swallow got a good prize, when the 
ominous ‘‘ Io” sounded from a distance, the doleful cries of the pursued 
mingled with it, and the robber was at hand. The combat was not of 
long duration, for the latter, rapid as lightning, attacks the poor object 
whom he has selected, biting him above and below till he drops the fish, 
which, before it is half down, is seized with wonderful dexterity by the 
assailant, who bears it slowly to his retreat. 

The innumerable swarms of sea-fowl which resort to these coasts, 
attract the sea-eagles, who sometimes attack the cattle and inhabitants ; 
and an instance is mentioned of one being caught by his pouncing his 
talons into the jacket of an old man upon the beach. The following will 
give some notion of the number of these sea birds: 

We had hitherto observed only the sea-fowl usual here in summer, and the 
buildings of Mosta, under the steep, rocky wall, lay before us, when our attend- 
ants pointed out to us a dark stripe in the water, which they said consisted 
entirely of birds. This appeared to us quite impossible; but this streak now 
began to move, coming directly up to us, and we beheld a swarm of sea fowl, of 
the extent of which the reader may have some idea when | inform him, that I 
had time to fire my double-barrelled gun, and reload it, ten times before they 
had all passed! The birds occupied at the same time a breadth of at least a 
thousand paces: they did not, however, fly crowded together, but each by itself, 
close behind the other; and the rapidity of their flight, and small distance from 
us, (for they passed not ten yards over our heads,) at first made us so confused 
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that we could not fireashot. ‘There were two or three such flocks in these parts, 
which, when in the water, suffered us to come very near to them; and it is 
hardly conceivable how the mountains can afford breeding-places for such an 
immense quantity of birds—We now proceeded to a cavern inhabited by the 
three-toed gull. The nests, made of sea-grass, almost touched each other, as 
high up as the eye could distinguish, and so low that we could reach the under- 
most with our hands. The male and female sat close to each other, and were 
not disturbed by our firing. Swarms of them made whole cliffs appear as white 
as snow, and with one discharge of my double-barrelled gun I killed nine of 
them. 

Many other articles of this highly interesting volume deserve equal 
or superior attention, but present fewer paragraphs that would read well 
when detached from the rest. We were particularly pleased with 
Mr. Webb’s visit to the Plain of Troy, in 1819; for though numerous 
travellers had preceded him, he was able to discover many interesting 
particulars which had escaped their notice. Indeed, the hasty manner 
in which travellers are compelled to pass through many parts of Turkey, 
the feeling of insecurity, the extortion, and the opposition offered by the 
superstition of the inhabitants to their researches, make it next to impos- 
sible for any single traveller or company to observe all; the best they can 
do is, to make the most of what they do see, and leave the remain- 
der to future adventurers, 

From Mr. Webb’s account we select his description of the grotto out 
of which gush the waters of the Scamander: the admirer of Homer will 
recollect, as he peruses it, many a noble description in which that name 
is prominent. 

The source of the Mendere (Scamander) is on Mount Kesdagh : different from 


rivers in general, which are formed ~ the union of several springs, it rushes in 


a considerable stream from a natural grotto on one side of the mountain, and 
falls into the valley below, in a magnificent waterfall, from a perpendicular height 
of 50 or 60 feet. The valley is formed by a broad ravine of the mountain, the 
sides of which rise almost perpendicularly, and, in the rudest state of nature, 
covered with dark forests of pines; while, in the valley itself, and round the 
mouth of the grotto, prodigious, majestic oaks, mixed with oriental planes, rise 
from the rocks, and appear under a hundred fantastic forms. A stream rushing 
from the bosom of the mountain, through a mysterious cavern, the recesses of 
which had never been explored by mortal man, was perfectly formed fur the 
adoration of such an enthusiastic people as the Greeks. Their descendants, even 
now, pray at the sacred source ; and this is one of the many remains of ancient 
worship which the oriental church has retained. 

Farther on he has the following passage on the beauty of the trees in 
Asia Minor : 

Bujuk-Bunar-Baschi is a flourishing and considerable city, near the spring 
which gives it its name, They bubble out pure and clear as crystal, and are re- 
ceived by artificial basins, which are shaded by immense planes. The beauty of 
the plane, and of other trees in the vicinity of the os ge and the Hellespont, 
can hardly be described :.it is inexpressibly delightful in this climate to repose 
beneath their shade ; and I was often inclined to exclaim with the poet— 

**O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
 Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra!”’ 

We may also mention the account of the Steppes of Southern Russia, 
and the Salt Lake of Inderskoi, by Dr. Tauscher, M. M. Cailliaud, and 
Drovette’s Journey to the Oasis of Siwah, and, above all, the Sketch of 
Baron Humboldt’s Life, as likely to prove highly interesting to the reader. 
The plates are extremely well executed ; and, upon the whole, it is such 
a volume as cannot fail to give rise, in those who read it, to a wish that 


it may be followed by others of equal merit and beauty. 





ON THE MOCKERY OF THE PRETENDED BALLOT AT 
THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srtr,—In one of your former Numbers, you remarked that the mode 
of conducting business at the India House presented a strange mixture of 
the most opposite principles, uniting the professions of the purest demo- 
cracy—annual elections, universal suffrage, and the secret ballot—with the 
practice of the purest despotism, I could add, that the contrast of can- 
didates going, cap-in-hand, through every bye-lane in London, to hunt 
out obscure Proprietors of India Stock, for the purpose of soliciting their 
“‘ vote and interest "—contrasted with the arrogance of their behaviour 
afterwards, when secured in their seats, is scarcely less remarkable. 

Each of these separate features of East India Directorships would de- 
serve a more detailed notice than | can give them. My present object is 
to say a few words only on the mode in which the ballot is practised, 
under the superintendence and inspection of the Directors, at their house 
in Leadenhall-street. It is speaking mildly to say that this is one of the 
grossest mockeries ever practised——that it is so managed as to have abso- 
lutely nothing but the name of a ballot, and that it is contrary to the 
letter and spirit of various Acts of Parliament, for the infringement of 
which the Directors are never backward to inflict the severest punishment, 
whenever it suits their purpose to compel others to obey those laws which 
they themselves are often the first to break. 

There are two causes which contribute to this illegal mummery of a pre- 
tended ballot at the [India House. The first and most important of these 
is chargeable on the Directors; it is this :—instead of having the urns for 
the reception of the papers placed in such a situation that nobody could 
read what is written on them, (supposing the Balloters were even anxious 
that it should be seen,) the Directors, with the greatest indecency place 
themselves close to the urns; and the consequence is, that all those who 
have any thing to expect from them, are induced to put in the balloting 
paper open, so that the Director standing by the urn may see for whom or 
on what side of the question they have voted : this constitutes the illegality 
of the practice. The law says, the voting shall be in the secret mode ; 
in defiance of which, the Directors have the audacity, instead of putting 
a stop to such a dishonourable practice, to encourage it—we had almost said 
to enforce it. Bat there is a pretence for the Directors thus placing them - 
selves by the sides of the urns—and what is it? Is it in order that they 
may see that every Proprietor puts in his paper rolled up as it should be ? 
No: it is in order that they may administer an oath to each Proprietor 
offering himself to vote, declaratory of his having bond fide held stock for 
twelve months. Could no other situation be found, in which this oath 
could be administered with the same binding effect? Could not the Pro- 
prietors be sworn previous to their balloting? Doubtless something has 
been discovered in the situation peculiarly adapted to soothing the feelings 
of the Proprietors while undergoing this ordeal, and to be certain that the 
oath shall be administered in a proper manner, they will do it themselves, 
however irksome the duty, merely out of regard to the interests of the 
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Proprietors, for it is not in the nature of things that the Directors should 
have any regard for their own interests! Besides, were they to stand in 
such a situation, they could not possibly see the papers as they were put 
into the urns; this would be doing nothing more than any body else could 
do, even non- Directors : standing where they do at present, is the only 
situation in which they can show the infinite superiority of their nature 
over that of humble men, the only situation in which they can give evidence 
of their immaculateness. 

The second cause of the evil complained of, is chargeable to the Pro- 
prietors themselves ; and this consists in esteeming it as a point of honour 
to show their votes, and affords another instance of the way in which even 
intelligent men are often carried away by mere words. The language by 
which such conduct is justified, is to this effect: —that ‘* no man of honour 
ought to be ashamed of letting any body know what he says and does.” 
The miserable fallacy contained in this phrase arises from the use made 
of the words honour and shame. The word honour having no definite 
meaning, is one of those dogmatical standards to which no measure, how- 
ever bad, cannot be conveniently referred. If a party in any nation desire 
that a war, however unjustly, should be commenced, they have only to 
set up a cry something like this :—‘‘ Can our country, at such a time as 
this, look quietly on with honour to herself?” This sort of language will 
take with a great number; it has an air of pompousness and plausibility. 
But that the East India Proprietors should be thus duped out of one of 
their dearest privileges, is more than we could have expected. Nobody 
should be ashamed of letting people know which way they vote, for this 
is the point: the ballot has nothing to do with the other actions which a 
man may commit. But it is by the confusion created by coupling all 
actions in general with voting, that the delusion is brought about. 

Now we are disposed to think, if shame has any thing to do with the 
matter, it lies the other way. For by voting openly, the Proprietors 
would seem to be acting a most servile part, securing to the Directors 
the most complete control over their affairs, without any efficient check to 
their power; for how many are there among them who cannot vote as 
they would desire, but whose prospects might be ruined were they to do 
so in the face of the Directors: it is not because they are ashamed of 
doing so: far from it—shame has nothing to do with it: it is fear,—fear 
of pecuniary loss, which would hinder them from making their vote known, 
and as long as any voter can by possibility be thus influenced, the only 
fair mode,—the only way in which the real wishes of the voters can be 
obtained,—is by means of secret suffrage. Let us hear no more then 
about this pretended honour ; but let the Proprietors be guided by sterling 
sense, and they will suffer themselves no longer to be juggled out of their 
controlling power by mere words, nor laughed at by those who profit by 
their credulity and folly. 


A Frtenp to PiLatn-DEaALING. 
Jan. 15, 1825. 
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ON THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA. 
EVILS OF THE PRESENT PRACTICE, AND PROPOSED REMEDY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Si1r,—Perhaps it is beyond the power of human wisdom to legislate 
for futurity. The exertion of the greatest ingenuity, or the exercise of 
the most provident caution, cannot meet by anticipation those changes 
which follow the course of time. While we praise, therefore, the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, we should take eare that we do not prove our- 
selves unworthy of being their descendants, by adhering blindly to in- 
stitutions, which, however sufficient for their original purposes, have 
become totally inoperative amidst an altered state of things. 

An instance of the kind is offered in the office of Registrar to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, and the inferior Presi- 
dencies. The example appears insignificant at first sight, but, by the 
extensive mischief of which it may be the cause, is in fact of vast im- 
portance to a large class of our countrymen. The Supreme Court was 
only instituted in 1744, (the letters-patent bearing date the 26th of 
March in that year,) yet so rapid has been the change of circumstances 
in the lapse of about fifty years, that there are few stronger proofs of the 
truth of my first remark, than the difference between the present and 
former amount of the Registrar’s duties. The Supreme Court is a Court 
of Common Law and Equity, a Court of Admiralty, and also an Eccle- 
siastical Court. It is the Registrar’s duty to record all notices, motions, 
judgments, orders and decrees, and to furnish copies of law papers and 
proceedings to solicitors, suitors, and others. As the Registrar of an 
Ecclesiastical Court, he grants probates of wills, and letters of admini- 
stration ; he also administers to the property of persons dying intestate, 
in default of any next of kin and bond creditor: indeed, he has a certain 
sort of advantage even over these, because the Court nominally, but in 
practice the Registrar, requires security of the applicants to double the 
amount of the supposed or ascertained property. The Registrar has the 
approval of that security, and by rejecting it, can compel the party ap- 
plying to relinquish the right of administration. 

By the letters-patent under which the Supreme Court at Calcutta was 
first instituted, the right of administering to the property of intestates 
was not absolutely given to the Registrar ; the words of the instrument 
being, ‘‘ and for want of any creditor appearing, then to such other 
person or persons who shall be thought proper by the said Supreme Court, 
&c.”; but this was amended by the 21st section of the 39 and 40 Geo.3. 
cap. 79, in which the Registrar is “required to apply for’, and the 
Court is “‘ required and directed,” to grant to him letters of administra- 
tion; by virtue of which, he collects the assets of the deceased, brings 
them into Court, and must regularly account for them. 

The state of our East Indian empire in 1774 may possibly have justi- 
fied this accumulation of duties on the shoulders of the Registrar; 
but, that while they have been vastly increased by time, they should be 
confined to him by progressive enactments of the Legislature even so re- 
cently as December 1823, does certainly appear extraordinary. For my 
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own part, however, I only wish to prove, that the duty of administering to 
the property of persons dying intestate, is sufficient to employ the whole 
time of one man, and that the property of such persons is in great peril 
of being lost to their heirs, owing to the imperfect provisions of the laws 
on this matter. 

The number of intestates, owing to the increased British population, 
is very much augmented, and continues to multiply, throughout India. 
The climate, cholera morbus, and Carbonell’s claret, are all against 
will-making. Consequently it is not uncommon for fifteen or sixteen 
lacs of rupees to pass through the Registrar’s hands in the course of the 
year, nor for three or four lacs to be lying at one time in his cash-chest, 
the property of intestates; and this too at one of the inferior Presiden+ 
cies. Hence it may be believed that the correspondence to be kept up; 
the agents for the collection of assets to be superintended and directed ; 
the small debts to be paid or gathered in; the running account to be 
opened and conducted to a close with a solvent or insolvent estate; are 
occupation enough for the most active and industrious mind, and for every 
hour of an Indian day. What must be our inference, then, when these 
are only a small part of the Registrar’s duties? Can we resist the con- 
viction, that much of these as well as of his other duties must be left 

. Without control to the management, or rather mismanagement, of natives? 
We cannot avoid an apprehension, that where money is concerned, and 
natives interfere, the fairness of the Registrar’s character is at all times 
liable to a stain, and the security of an intestate’s property at all times 
liable to abuse. ; 

We should naturally suppose, however, that the law had guarded with 
due care agdinst the possibility of heirs being made the sufferers for mis- 
conduct on the part either of the Registrar or his agents. By no means. 
Security, it is true, is taken by the Court, but not under the provisions of 
the charter, to the amount of a lac of rupees; which is about as much as 
if a penny were offered as security for a pound, The law certainly has 
required that the Registrar shall give in half-yearly accounts of the pro- 
perty of intestates coming into his hands; but by law he is allowed to 
keep it in his hands for a year and a day. Previous to that period,' he 
has the power of employing it at discretion, in any way which will yield 
him the highest interest; and the time is certainly long enough to admit 
of the worst results from desperate speculation, and the absolute dissipa- 
tion of intestate property. The Registrar is allowed this advantage, 
although he receives a commission of 5 per cent. upon the value of what- 
ever is put officially under his charge. 

The appointment of Registrar vests in the Supreme Court; it may, 
therefore, be supposed that the Judges are responsible for the property 
received by their officer. But this can hardly be. The law, | believe, 
makes no provision of the sort; on the contrary, it would seem espe- 
ciaily to exonerate the Court from all responsibility, by prescribing the 
duties to be performed by the Registrar, and detailing all the forms to 
be observed by him as the administrator of estates not disposed of under 
wills. Thus the Registrar has sometimes resisted orders of the Court, 
regulating his duties and imposing upon him certain obligations, he con- 





1 Larger fortunes are made by the several Registrars in a shorter time than 
by any other public functionary in India, 
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sidering himself independent of the Court by the very charter which gives 
it the power of appointing him. But evenif the Judges were responsible, 
what would be the worth of their responsibility? The state alone can 
offer a sufficient guarantee for the amount of property entrusted to the 
Registrar ; and only by such a change of the law can the present abuse 
be remedied. 

The Government at home should appoint a general administrator of 
intestates’ property, subject to the orders of the Supreme Court as now, 
but unburthened by any other than this peculiar duty. Let his compen- 
sation be established by commission or an allowance, and let him be re- 
quired to pay at once all monies received by him into the Company’s 
treasury. It would be quite as available to claimants there as in the 
Registrar’s cash-chest, and would acquire the double advantage of 
security and interest. It is unnecessary to go at length into a minute 
explanation of the provisions under which such an office should be in- 
stituted ; | would only maintain, that the duties’ of it would fully employ 
a separate officer, and that the responsibility of the state should be sub- 
stituted for the accident of one man’s honesty. 

I am the most disinterested man who could possibly write on this sub- 


ject, although, having no property of any sort, I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, Aw INTESTATE. 
February 16, 1825. 





? See 55 Geo, 3. cap. 84. 





ON THE EARTHQUAKE AT SHIRAZ, 


Twas night on Shiraz’ plain, and wide the moon 
Threw her bright rays o’er valley, stream, and hill, 
Glimmered on Mosque domes and on Minarets, 
And lit the winding Cafila, that came 

From Istakhar’s old ruins. Slowly trod 

The wearied camel, and his rider drooped ; 

But soon he hoped in Shiraz to renew 

His wasted vigour, for the goblet there 

Sparkles with liquid rubies, and inspires, 

As Hafiz sings, the luxury of joy. 

Now could they hear the bubbling Roenabad, 

Cool running, and behold the glittering spires, 

The frowning battlements, and antique towers, 

Of Saadi’s birthplace, when, behold ! the plain 
Shivered and reared beneath the caravan. 

The mountains echoed with unusual noise, 

And hid their heads in clouds ; the paly moon 
Shed round a fearful light ; and through the grouna, 
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Now gaping horribly, at fits, was heard’ 

The subterranean thunder struggling up. 

Maddened by fear, rushed on the travellers 

To seek from man the aid he could not give ; 

But as they moved, the rocking earth was riven 
Before their feet; and while they cast their eyes 
To angry heaven, the nodding minarets, 

High domes, and pillared palaces, came down 

In crashing ruin! Prone upon the ground, 

Persian and Turk, and turbaned Arab, fell, 

And grasped the noisome weeds, as, waving on, 

The rapid earthquake passed, shock following shock. 
In the dim distance mountains were upheaved 

From their wide bases, solid as the world, 

And hurled their thundering crags adown the chasms. 
The trembling flocks bleat loud ; the beast of prey 
Growls in his den disturbed ; and from the peak 

Of tottering hills the eaglé soars aloft. 

Meanwhile the peasant weeps his hut o’erthrown, 
And holds his half-crushed infant in his arms 

With piteous tears, his trembling mate beside. 

All night the ruin rages; and the sun, 

That left, at setting, Shiraz in its pride, 

Views in the morn a crumbling heap instead ; 

And men aghast, pacing the dreary streets, 

Quite dumb with fear, and flying to the fields, 
Leading their wives and little ones, if left 

By the fierce earthquake. Some, with burning heart, 
Pry through the gaping chasms, or trembling walls, 
For those far dearer than the light of heaven, 
Engulfed or crushed within! Alas! their tears 

Are vain; and this they know, and sit them down 
Where once their hearths stood warm, and weep and die! 
Others, distracted, know not where they run ; 

And all in anguish wait the march of Time 

With wild impatience, till at length the force 

Of the dread shocks abates, and earth is still. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


Sryxce the publication of our last Number, there has been no arrival direct 
from Bengal, of a later date than July; to which period the intelligence given 
in that Number extended. By the ship Clyde, from Madras, we have received, 
however, a few letters and papers from Calcutta to the middle of September. 

One of the former of these states, that the season was unusually unhealthy : 
and that at no former period were a greater number of the inhabitants 
affected by the diseases common to the climate, than at the period of these 
advices leaving Bengal. 

From another letter of an earlier date, we learn that in addition to the failure 
of two auction houses at Calcutta, by which considerable sums had been lost 
to individuals having property in their charge, the house of Messrs. M‘Clin- 
tock and Co. had stopped payment; owing, it is said, to some injudicious 
and unfortunate spitalations in indigo of low price and bad quality. The 
head of the House had gone to the Danish settlement at Serampore, to be 
protected from personal arrest, the bankrupt laws not extending to Calcutta ; 
and the affairs of the House were said to be in so embarrassed a state, that 
great losses to individuals who had the misfortune to have funds in their 
hands would be the inevitable result. 

On political matters the Bengal papers are necessarily silent; as no public 
writer is permitted to mention or discuss any subject which the Government 
in its wisdom has chosen to prohibit. And the military operations having 
been nearly suspended in consequence of the rainy season, these papers 
contain but little intelligence of any great public interest. 

The latest accounts from Chittagong, which are to the 6th September, 
announces the arrival there of Brigadier General Morrison, to take the command 
of the force in that quarter. Sir E. Paget was expected at Chittagong, at the 
above date, with a strong reinforcement of artillery and infantry; and he had 
ordered a large body of cavalry to move on in that direction, which had 
caused a general belief at Calcutta, that the Chittagong frontier would be 
the rendezvous for the “Grand Army.” The field-fortitications erected at 
Chittagong, and upon which so much time and labour had been bestowed, had 
sustained such damage from the heavy and continued rains, that almost 
the whole were in a state of decay, and utterly useless. 

Private letters from this post state, that it was generally reported that the 
Burmese army was stationed about fifty miles distant from the British 
force there, and that it consisted of 50,000 men. The country between the 
contending armies was entirely inundated, so as to render all attempts to 
proceed over the frontier useless. It is estimated in these letters, that the 
British force on this side will be upwards of 27,000 men, of which 15,000 will 
sroceed towards Ramoo, and the remaining force be kept as a reserve. 
The operations on this side appear to have been confined to a few skirmishes 
between advanced parties of the Burmese and the British outposts, in which 
the former, from their mode of fighting during retreat, usually obtained the 
advantage. Some loss had occurred to the British force by the heavy rains 
in various places; but more particularly to the irregular horse from the Chum- 
parum light force, who in marching through the country that was inundated, 
were surprised by a rush of water, which swept away all the baggage, a great 
number of horses, and one of the party. 

From the seat of war no intelligence had reached Calcutta of any im- 
portance. The despatches of Sir A, Campbell, in referring to the action of the 
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8th July, state the enemy’s loss to have been much more serious than he 
calculated in his previous accounts of that engagement. Soomba Woong 
hee, the third minister of the empire, and two other chiefs of the first 
class, had beea subsequently found among the slain. The Prince of Surra- 
waddy was understood to be advancing towards Rangoon to repair this defeat, 
with an army of seventy thousand strong. About three thousand Burmese hav- 
ing assembled at Keytloe, about fifteen miles from Rangoon, Sir A. Campbell, 
on the 19th July, ordered a corps of twelve hundred men to proceed by land 
against that place, while he himself, with a force of six hundred, proceeded up 
the Pacreek to co-operate with them. From the inundated state of the coun- 
try, the land-forces found it impossible to proceed, and the attempt was there- 
fore abortive. 

Information had also reached Rangoon that the Governor of Syriam had as- 
sembled a force on the banks of the Pigue, and had ordered the whole of the 
conscription of the district to repair without delay to the place of rendezyous, 
for the purpose of finishing and defending a large field-work which was to com- 
mand the river and protect the surrounding country. Sir A. Campbell, on 
hearing this, directed Acting-Brig. Smelt, on the 4th of August, with three hun- 
dred European and the same number of Native troops, to proceed against them. 
On the troops landing to attack the fortification, the enemy commenced a feeble 
fire, which however had little effect, and terminated in the retreat of the Bur- 
mese, who left behind eight pieces of artillery. Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, of 
the Madras European regiment, then proceeded with part of the force to the 
Syriam Pagoda, which the enemy made some shew of pk dig but on the ap- 
proach of the troops, they lost their confidence, and fled, leaving four pieces of 
artillery, and a great quantity of powder, behind them. The British loss con- 
sisted in the above attacks of seven or eight men wounded. 

On the 10th of August, Colonel Kelly, with two hundred of the 
Madras European regiment, was ordered to attack a Stockade, stated to be 
about twenty miles up the river; but befere the troops had proceeded half that 
distance, they fell in with two Stockades, one on each bank, which they were 
informed were vacated. In this, however, they found themselves deceived ; for 
on approaching, a heavy fire was opened from the left bank, to which the troops 
were exposed a considerable time, owing to the boat-Lascars showing no dispo- 
sition to face it, and the delay occasioned in landing the scaling ladders : how- 
ever, when this was effected, the place was carried without further resistance, 
The Stockade on the right bank then commenced a very destructive fire, by 
which numbers of the Madras European regiment were wounded, and several, 
among whom was a serjeant, killed; Captain Wilson, 10th M. N. I. was 
wounded in the head, but not severely ; Lieut. Grub, M. E. R. was shot through 
the hand, and Mr, Man, Aid-de-camp to Sir A. Campbell, in the face. The 
letters: giving this account do not mention whether the last Stockade was 
carried. 

The private letters from the officers and others engaged with the force at 
Rangoon, are by no means favourable. The statement they give of the health 
of the troops is calculated to induce doubts as to the policy of warring 
against pestilence by leading the force to a point the most exposed to the effects 
of this unwholesome climate. It is calculated in these accounts that two 
thousand men in the short space of two months had been in the hospital, and 
almost the whole of the army had been more or less attacked with the preva- 
lent disorders. The absence of the necessary food had much heightened this 
calamity, and the termination of the rainy season, which appears to have been 
unusually severe, was anxiously looked for. The business of excavating the 
numerous pagodas round Rangoon, in search of hidden treasures, had been 
unsuccessful, none having been found. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Miles of the Madras division was under orders to pro- 
ceed with his brigade to Mergui, for the purpose of attempting to open a com- 
munication with the Siamese, and of inducing them to assist either openly or 
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ndirectly the British force against their ancient enemy. Mr. Gibson, the late 
Ambassador from his Golden Majesty to the King of Cochin China, was to 
accompany the expedition, as his experience it was expected would be service- 
able in attaining the desired end. Lieutenant-Colonel Snow was also about to 
leave Rangoon on a mission to the eastward, but its object was entirely 
secret. 

This abstract contains all the intelligence of interest from the seat of war 
since our last, and the local news from Bengal is extremely uninteresting. 
Three Shakesperian bridges were in operation under the direction of the “ Su- 
perintendent-General,” and were said to give great satisfaction to the people of 
Calcutta. The first of these was over the celebrated Berai Torrent, eighty 
miles from Caleutta, near Barr, and was 160 feet span by nine feet six inches. 
The Goosey-turrh Torrent Bridge, west of Hazaree-baugh, was 150 feet span by 
nine feet. The third was that over the Caramnassa river of 320 feet by eight 
feet six inches. This latter from its magnitude had drawn crowds of spec- 
tators fram Benares and the adjacent countries, and it was understood that the 
Shakesperian bridges would be generally introduced under the auspices of Go- 
vernment throughout the Himalayah mountains. 

A correspondent of the Calcutta Scotsman, who writes from Pooree, under 
date of the 11th of July, gives an account of another Suttee, which took place 
there on the 11th of that month. This unfortunate victim of the barbarous 
rites of the Hindoo religion was the widow of a Brahmin, who died aged about 
forty, while the widow was from thirty to thirty-five. There was nothing dif- 
ferent in this horrible detail from the numerous accounts of similar atrocities 
which we receive from India by every fresh arrival from our territories in the 
East. Persuasions, promises of support and protection during the remainder of 
her life, were abundantly used to induce the woman from the horrid crime of 
self-immolation. These, as is almost always the case, were unavailing, and the 
revolting c¢temony proceéded. It seems that in this instance the fire was not 
powerful enough, nor the smoke dense enough, to put a speedy period to her 
existence. She was seen for several minutes kneeling amidst the fire by the 
side of her husband’s corpse, her body erect, and the only indication of pain 
being a motion of her head backwards and forwards. At last she flung herself 
forward amongst the flames, and was consumed. 


Mapnras. 


Ovr accounts from Madras are as late as the 29th September ; and by these 
we regret to find, that the change in the weather, noticed in our last Number, 
had been only partial, and that the fever, the result of the unhealthy season, was 
still raging at that Presidency. The cholera had likewise again appeared, and 
sickness was general. The absence of rain, in addition to the above-named 
calamities, had caused rice to rise in price exceedingly ; and notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Government, and of philanthropic Europeans, the native 
population continued in a state of the most extreme misery. 

The Honourable Sir Ralph Rice arrived at Madras on the 16th of September, 
in Hf. M. S. Liffy, and was expected shortly to proceed to Bombay. 

The Madras Courier of the 17th September, states that private letters had been 
received from Rangoon, mentioning that the enemy had made a general attack 
upon the British forces there, and after an engagement of some hours, had been 
defeated with great loss. No particulars, are, however, given, nor is the date 
of the letters mentioned ; but it is probable this intelligence relates to the action 
of the 8th August, of which the full account has been already published. 


Bomsay. 


No direct arrival of a later date than our previous accounts has been received 
from this Presidency, during the month, The private letters, via Madras, state, 
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that the weather at Bombay continued seasonable, and rain had fallen in sufh- 
cient abundance. Irom Kaira the accounts were still unfavourable, as well as 
from Sholapore and the country round it; but in other parts refreshing showers 
had alleviated the drought. The want of forage, and the mortality of cattle, are 
stated to be severely felt in the Southern Mahratta country. 


CEYLon. 


Ove latest letters from Ceylon state, that the dysentery had been very preva- 
tent there, and many persons, chiefly natives, had fallen victims to its virulence. 
The Archdeacon of Ceylon, Dr. Twisleton, while on a clerical tour, had. been 
attacked with this disorder, and expired at Hambantotte on the 15th August 
last. He was the second and only brother of the Baron Saye and Sele, and had 
fulfilled the duties of Archdeacon from 1815. 


Java. 


Tur recent accounts from Batavia continue to speak of the distress of the 
Dutch Government, for want of money, which they had been compelled to bor- 
rew, in part, of the English merchants, at 12 percent. Nothing more had been 
heard of Mr. Thornton, and it was feared he was no more. A Mr. Burgess, a 
merchant at Batavia, had obtained a license, for four years and a half, to con- 
struct steam-vessels for the purpose of navigating the coast of Java. These were 
~ to be built in the ~ sedi and, during the term of the license, to be allowed 
to go from Europe to India, under the Colonial flag, with the same privileges 
as sailing vessels. 

New Sourn Wates. 


Tue last papers from New South Wales mention the discovery of a new 
island in the Southern Ocean, by Captain Hunter, of the ship Donna Carmelita, 
which was first seen on the 29th July, last year. On the Donna Carmelita ap- 
proaching the shore, after some persuasion several of the natives who were seen 
‘in fishing-boats were induced to come on board; and after some presents of 
iron, hoops, &c. had been distributed among them, the cutter was despatched 
to the shore, under the direction of the first officer, to obtain water po gic 
sions. The following is this officer’s account of the island, which was called by 
the natives Onacuse, but which Captain H. changed to Hunter’s Island : 


At one, p. m. got close in shore; the native desired us not to pull in shore, 
when we observed a great concourse of people assembled on a bluff point of land. 
The surf being pretty high, we landed opposite the people. The native in the cut- 
ter pointed out the king (Funafvoah), and the monarch, with his attendants, came 
round, and seated himself close to the boat, when the native desired me to walk 
towards the king. I thought it best to go unarmed, as it would make them have 
more confidence in us. Most of them were armed with clubs, with short round 
heads, and some with spears, from twenty-four to forty feet long, and a few were 
much longer. A great many women, numbers of whom carried two spears, were 
present. I was desired to sit down close to the king, and after making my obei- 
sance, presented him with a white shirt, putting it on him. I likewise gave the 
same to his brother: both seemed highly pleased, and in return madea present of 
a hog, a basket of yams, and bananahs and cocva-nuts. After sitting some time I 
made the king a present of a looking-glass, which seemed to surprise them greatly : 
it went from the king to the queen, and from her all round, every one taking alook at 
if, and then touching the crown of their heads with it; and the same ceremony was 
performed with every little present made them, The King took ashell from his 
neck and gave it me; I then made signs if there was any water to be had; they 
said Howtow, and pointed among the hills. 1 expressed a wish to go and see the 
watering place ; the King got up and desired me to follow, with our friend the 
native. 1 took the carpenter and four men armed, in case of accident. ‘The 
King had gone by a shorter route over the hill; however 1 scon found it was 
not the waterivg place they were taking us to, for we found ourselves on the 
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beach, not far from the boat, in a kind of cone, with a smooth beach, where we 
saw his Majesty seated with all his attendants, and I was requested to sit down 
opposite to him on the ground, which I accordingly did. The beach was 
marked out into apartments by rows of stones. The women were ordered on 
one side, but only for a short time, when they all crowded round us, and were 
particular in looking at our shoes and buttons, but were very civil. Shortly 
after the King’s mother came down, an elderly woman, about 50; the King 
himself seemed about 30, his Queen, about 20, stout and good looking, and was 
the only one that had part of her bosom covered. She was a very fine figure, 
her teeth perfectly even and very clean. All the womeu and men had their little 
fingers cut off by the second joint on the left hand, and the women had their 
cheek bones perforated, and the blood smeared round about an inch. Some of 
them were tattooed with a red colour, especially in their arms, mostly in circles 
about an inch round; they were uncommonly civil, and did not seem at alk 
bashful. The signal being made from the ship for us, I expressed a wish to go 
on board, and his Majesty expressed a wish to go also, which, as he would not 
take canoes to bring him back, I declined. I lefta ram and an ewe with the 
King, for the benefit of future navigators, and made signs to the natives not to 
kill them. The women were all naked, excepting a small mat covering round 
the body ; and the men mostly wore a kind of mat round their bodies, with 
leaves of trees woyen into them, like a Highlander’s kilt. The island was en- 
tirely composed of lava, in some places almost a metal. _It lies in the lat. of 15. 
31.S. and long. 176. 1], E. by sun and moon, brought up by the chronometer for 
four days previous.” 


Care or Goop Hopr. 


Nearly all the accounts that we receive from this Colony, are of the same de- 
scription and in the same tone, showing on the one hand the system of tyranny 
pursued by the administration there, and on the other, the just indignation and 
hatred of those who have the misfortune to live under such misrule. We have 
been favoured with the copy of the address which was drawn up to recom 
mend the Institution of a Literary Society in South Africa, and delivered at a 
Meeting of a few Gentlemen, held at the house of Messrs. Thompson ane 
Sillens, on the 22d of July last. Its sittings, which were purely literary aad 
philosophical, were calculated not only to delight and instruct the residents 
at the Cape, but would have probably thrown some light upon the almost. un- 
known regions of the interior of that part of Africa. This is the more probable: 
as it appears that Mr. Thompson, whose name is before mentioned, has made 
several incursions into the interior, and is possessed of a scientific mind joined 
to a most enterprising spirit of adventure. It is to be hoped that this gentleman 
will not suffer the result of his researches to remain much longer suppressed, but 
that he will give to the world his observations made in the perilous journeys. 
and before untrodden paths he pursued. 

As the individuals by whom the formation of the Literary Society was pro— 
moted, had introduced among their general rules, one which stated that “ any 
subject not involving the politics of the day or controversial theology, shall «e 
open to discussion at the ordinary meetings, and these excepted topics shadfi at 
no time be admitted into the papers and conversations of the Society,” it was 
not imagined that even such a ruler as Lord Charles Somerset would prove 
hostite to so innocent a ere supported as it was by the first men of the-Co~ 
lony. His Excellency, however, it would seem is not only determined to, kee 
the aborigines in their natural state of ignorance, but is anxious to reduce the 
few resident Europeans to a state of intellectual barbarism; for on a memorial 
being presented, signed by thirty of the most opulent of the Settlers, seli- 
citing his Excellency’s sanction to the undertaking, the latter was pleased to say 
in reply, “that it would be inconsistent with his duty to permit the establish- 
ment of an Association which Micut have a TENDENCY to produce political dis- 
cussion.” Any comment on such an answer as this must be quite unnecessary ; 
it is alone a sufficient proof of the maladministration of him who makes it ; for 
tyranny can only be secure when surrounded by ignorance, and the diffusion of 
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knowledge is consequently regarded by the tyrant as a tornado threatening his 
power with destruction. 

The most recent accounts from the Cape contain further proofs of the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Governor of that ill-fated vipvg The transportation 
of Mr. Edwards for a libel on the Governor, must be fresh in the memory of 
our readers; but it would appear that merey to that unfortunate individual, 
F and pity for his disproportionate punishment, are alone sufficient, at his Ma- 
if jesty’s Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, to entail similar ignominy on all who 

dare to evince them. It is already known from the former accounts that Mr. 

Edwards, after sentence of transportation had been passed upon him, contrived 

to effect his escape, and took refuge in the house of Captain Carnell, where he 
was discovered by his pursuers, and conveyed to his place of punishment. 
Not content with recovering possession of his victim, the displeasure of the 
offended was marked by a process against Captain Carnell, for harbouring the 
unfortunate man ; aud the Fiscal who conducted the case obtained a judgment 
against the Captain, of twelve months’ banishment from the colony, It appears 
that some “good natured friend” advised Captain Carnell to remove. the cause 
to the Court of Appeal, the sole judge of which was Lord Charles Somerset ! 
and this ill-judged measure he was thoughtless enough to adopt. The disin- 
terested judge, with that high sense of justice which has characterized him 
throughout his career, had the humanity to annul the sentence, against which 

~ Captain Carnell remonstrated, and to grant him the mild commutation of five 
years’ transportation to Botany Bay ! 

To comment on this would be a waste of words. The simple fact is a record 
that will be durable as brass. For months have the people of England been led 
to expect the recal of this capricious and arbitrary man; and yet, if we are to 
believe the Courier, the ci-devant organ of the Government, Lord Charles So- 
merset is still to be suffered to play his part in this theatre of despotism, un- 

, checked and unpunished. It is true that the Courier Newspaper, from having 
been once honoured with the patronage of ministers, has sunk to be a receptacle 
for the rumours of clerks in offiee, and official dependants only; yet, as the 
statement put forth in that journal, “that Lerd Charles Somerset will xor be 

recalled,” has been suffered to go uncontradicted, we cannot think otherwise 
than that, in this instance, it speaks a melancholy truth. 





















Sr. Hevena. 












Tt will be recollected that the remains of Napoleon Buonaparte were interred 
in a retired spot about three miles from the town of St. Helena, and near a well, 
from which water was procured for him at his particular desire. The land on 
which this interment took place belonged to a Mr. Richard Torbet, who is in the 
habit of supplying ships which touch at the Island with provisions and live-stock. 
Mr. Torbet allowed the hody to be buried on the request of the authorities, with- 
out any condition or stipulation ; but subsequently a guard was placed over it, 
and a temporary barrack erected, against which he urged his complaints in a 
memorial, but got no redress; he then resolved to obtain payment in another 
way, and by charging a dollar as a toll on all visitors, he expected to cleara sum 
of between three hundred and four hundred pounds annually, the average num- 
her of visitors to the grave being about fourteen hundred. He was ordered, how- 
ever, to discontinue this toll after it had been collected for a short time. Here- 
upon he repaired to England, in order to claim compensation, and demanded 
1000/. for his land. It is now settled that he shall receive 500/., to be paid by 
the East-India Company on his return to St. Helena. 




















Tunis. 





Letters from Tunis of the 19th of December, state, that some fears of the re- 
turn of the plague had been entertained there ; but the symptoms had subse- 
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quently died away. The American frigate Constitution, and the Ontario brig of 
war, arrived at Tunis a few days prior to the above date, with M. W. Coxe, Esq. 
the new.American Consul-General. 

These accounts contain a statement of one of those horrible acts of injustice 
which characterises the harbarous manners of the African Mohammedans. 

A young Jew merchant, inflamed by liquor, met, in a publie walk, a wery 
aged Moorish woman, who was in a state like his own. He addressed a few 
words to her, which, at the most, called for a reprimand: the Moors who per- 
ceived it, arrested both him and the women. The affair was brought before the 
Bey, who, disregarding the difference of age, the place, which did not even 
allow the possibility of the crime charged in the accusation, and with the con- 
viction of the innocence of the two prisoners, pronounced the sentence of death 
on them both; the Jew, according to the barbarous usage of the country, as 
being of the most despised nation, was to be burnt alive, and his ashes to be 
cast into the lake, and the woman to be drowned. The Jew thought to obtain 
his pardon by professing the Musulman-faith, but he only had a commutation of 
the capital punishment. He was cut to pieces by the ferocious populace, to 
whom he was given up; and his property confiscated, though he had left a wife 
and children, 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Tue attention of all parties in England has been so exclusively engrossed with 
the overwhelming importance of the debates in Parliament, on the subject of op- 


pressed and preg Ireland, that scarcely any mention of Indian affairs has 
1 


transpired during the past month. We may take occasion here to state, that 
sympathising, as we sincerely do, in the general feeling of the country (Parlia- 
ment, which does not represent that feeling, alone excepted) on this 1mportant 
subject, our attention had been foreibly drawn to it, and an article prepared for 
our pages, would have been included in our regular Number; but the almost 
unexampled length of the debates at the India House, which has shut out many 
other interesting articles, has excluded that also ; and as it would not bear delay, 
we have placed it in the Supplemental Number, and proceed here with our 
task, 


RESIGNATION OF THE LEVANT COMPANY’S CHARTER. 


On the 11th of February last, a meeting of the Directors of the Levant Com- 
pany was held at the Old South Sea House, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of surrendering the charter of that Company into the hands of Go- 
vernment, agreeably to the requisition made to them by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Lord Grenville, the Governor of the Company, was present, and addressed the 
members at some length, in favour of the principles of free trade, and, conse- 
quently, of their pursuing the course recommended by Ministers. A resolution 
to that effect was adopted by the meeting instantly,—the members being of 
course aware that the request of His Majesty’s Ministers amounted, in this in- 
stance, toa command. Had we been at all aware of the meeting being likely 
to be held, we should have provided for a full report of Lord Grenville’s speech ; 
but we regret to say, that, from the secrecy of the proceeding, no reporters even 
for the newspapers were present: so that the discourse of the noble Lord on the 
benefits of free trade, and the evils of monopoly, is lost to the world. The general 
purport of it can be easily imagined, however, by allthose to whom the doctrines 
of political economy are familiar. Besides demonstrating the superiority of free 
trade to monopoly, we learn, from good authority, that the noble Lord enlarged, 
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with the best effect, upon the increasing importance of our commercial transac- 
tions being such as to demand, and the present disposition of the Legislature 
being such as to grant, a free and unrestricted intercourse with every part of the 
British dominions, and with every country on the globe! 

We rejoice at this, as a harbinger of better and brighter days. We only regret 
that the noble Lord was not commissioned to step from the South Sea House to 
Leadenhall-street, there to repeat his oration in favour of free trade, to the whole- 
sale monopolists of India, to whom the unpretending traders to the Levant were 
but mere pigmies. These last never made war, levied taxes, passed laws in- 
sulting to their countrymen, and invaded the property and liberties of all living 
under their sway. By the payment of about 20). any man might be entitled to 
all the privileges of the trade, and be secure from the reach of tyranny in carry- 
ing iton. No sum would redeem a man from slavery in India; and by one of 
the greatest absurdities that ever disgraced law or justice, the principal Director 
of the East India Company, visiting India with the license of his own body, 
might have that license taken from him by the servant of this body, (the Gover- 
nor of any Presidency for the time being,) and be transported, like a felon, with- 
out trial, for daring to be in a country which he peculiarly calls his own, and in 
the direction of whose affairs he stands at the head, and for not possessing a li- 
cense which has been taken from him by those who owe all their authority to the 
Court of which he is a member !! 

There is nothing half so absurd or so monstrous in the constitution of the 
Levant Company as this: and so little of evil was occasioned to the nation by 
its operations, that millions of people in England knew nothing even of its 
existence. Ministers have taken to themselves some credit, no doubt, for this 
apparent display of liberality; and found it a cheap and easy way of evincing 
their regard for the principles of free trade and their enmity to monopoly. 
If, however, the sentiments professed on this~ subject be really enter- 
tained by Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, and other members of the Cabinet, let 
them turn their thoughts towards overthrowing that great Leviathan of Mo- 
nopoly, the East India Company; and let them take the assurance of one 
whom they all profess to respect, Mr. Huskisson—that “ Monopoly is always 
hostile to improvement, and the prohibitory system which it fosters pro- 
ductive of vices, frauds, and crimes.” If they wish the first to increase, and the 
latter to disappear, let them prove their sincerity by destroying the Atlas 
of the East, that bears a whole world of corruption on its shoulders, and not 
content themselves with crushing a comparatively harmless and insignificant 
Company, which was a monopoly only in name, and produced no evil of any 
magnitude by its continued existence. As a monopoly, however, we are glad 
to announce its death; and hope all other monopolies will speedily follow 


its fate. 
Cast or Mr. Farr, tut JouRNALIST, BANISHED FROM Bompsay. 


On the subject of Mr. Fair’s unjust, and we hope it will be proved illegal, 
banishment from Bombay, by the way of Calcutta and China to England, we 
have heard nothing from India since our last. A correspondent in England, 
however, has assured us that he was not related to any of the members of 
the Bar at that presidency; and that, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, he had no undue bias against the Court, or towards the Bar in the 
disputes that existed between them. To this we can only oppose the direct 
and positive testimony of letters from the spot, declaring that the bias was 
constant and evident on all occasions. Supposing it to have existed, however, 
to the full extent assumed, the bias itself is not even reprehensible. Who is 
there that is not biassed in favour of some men and things, which he thinks 
better then other men and things? A total freedom from this is almost im- 
possible. Suppressions or mis-statements, are, however, not the necessary 
consequences of such bias; and it is these which form the ground of repre- 
hension ; although even admitting this to have taken place, banishment without 
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trial is not the, appropriate punishment; so that supposing the bias and its 
alleged consequences to have been ten times as great as they are even repre 
sented to be, the Judges, Governor, and Members of Council were all wrong, 
as Englishmen, to countenance such a Turkish system of punishing offenders 
as this. 

The same correspondent assures us that he believes Mr. Warden had no share 
in the Bombay Gazette, and that Mr. Fair was under no species of influence or 
control. As to the former, we have the most positive and direct testimony, 
and such as we know can be relied on, to prove that Mr. Warden was the prin- 
cipal proprietor of the paper in question: and as to control, it is well known 
that no editor, who is not either sole or chief proprietor of the work he conducts, 
can, in any country, but especially in India, be entirely independent of the 
control of those to whom the property belongs. Mr. Fair was not perhaps 
more so than any other English gentleman would have been; but it is safe to 
presume that he was not less so. Of Mr. Fair’s general reputation for inde 
pendence of conduct, as well as of his estimable private character, we have heard 
sufficient to make us believe that in both respects he is an estimable man. But 
we never surmised otherwise, and if it were so, it could not alter the state of the 
case. We have spoken of acts, and acts only: and if the Judge who sought, 
and the Governor who decreed, the banishment of an untried Englishman, were 
the purest men on earth, and the person banished one of the least estimable, 
the case would, in our eyes, be the same. It was an act of despotism which 
ought never to have been performed, and least of all by those whose especial 
business it is to uphold the dominion of the law. 

It is said, that, in the argument of Mr. Norton in the Court at Bombay, Sir 
Charles Chambers was roused to a degree of warmth which might well have ob- 
scured his faculties of recollection, and that, in this frame or temper of mind, he 
might have uttered expressions which, even though faithfully reported, he might 
not have supposed it possible for him to have really used ; and hence his second 
fit of anger at finding his first paroxysm made public. To this we can urge no- 
thing in denial or disproof. It may have been so: and Mr. Fair’s offer to bring 
witnesses from among the auditors in Court to confirm the accuracy of his 
statement, would seem to strengthen this assumption. This, if true, would, of 
course, greatly lessen Mr. Fair’s culpability ; because, as the only end of report- 
ing the proceedings in Court is to give all the world the advantages of having 
been present at the trial, the more perfectly the picture of the Court and its 
proceedings is drawn, even to its most minute and personal details (provided 
always that it never exceeds the strict boundaries of truth), the better. If the 
Judge were really angry, it could not be wrong to state it. If he really uttered 
certain expressions, it could not be wrong to repeat them: for what will not 
bear describing and repeating should never be seen on so grave and awful a 
place as the bench of justice. 

We have given the whole of the official correspondence between Mr. Fair and 
the Bombay Government, in the Supplementary Number, issued with this for 
the present month, it being impossible to include it in the regular number, and 
the subject not bearing delay. On his landing in England, we hope his case 
will be brought before the Courts, and Parliament; and assist to prepare the 
Legislature for the abolition of so unconstitutional and odious a power, as that 
which enables a capricious Governor to punish any man untried, undefended, 
and unheard. 


Inp1an APPOINTMENTS. 


WE hear no more, at present, of the appointment of a new Governor-Gene- 
ral to succeed’ Lord Amherst, although the necessity for the change is by no 
means less than before. It is certain, however, that a new Commander-in-Chief 
has been appointed, this having taken place at a Court of Directors held on the 
ist ultimo. The officer chosen for this high post is Lieut.-General Lord Com- 
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bermere, G.C.B.; and it is said he will leave England to enter on’ his: duties 
early in the approaching spring. . 
The appointment of the Chief Justice to Bengal has also been mare. Sir 
Francis Macnaghten has again been passed over, though he has discharged the 
whole duties of the Bench for a longer period than any of his predecessors ; 
and Sir Charles Grey, one of the judges at Madras, succeeds to the vaeancy on 
the Bengal bench. ‘It has been stated in the English papers, that Sir Ralph 
Palmer, who had been lately appointed a puisne Judge on the Madras estab- 
lishment, was to go out as Chief Justice to Calcutta. But the appoimtment of 
Sir Charles Grey having already supplied that deficiency, the rumour is most 
probably incorrect. Mr. Comyn is another legal gentleman who has been ap- 
pointed to an Indian judgeship; we believe, to the Presidency of Madras. 


Junction or THe ATLANTIC wiTH THE Pacific OcEAN. 


Iw one of our preceding Numbers, was contained an article on the junction 
of the Atlantic with the Pacific ; in which all the facts and reasonings that could 
illustrate that subject, were brought together. We are happy to perceive, by 
the papers of the past month, that a plan of such a junction is now matured, 
and that it is intended without delay to enter on the excavation of a ship-canal 
for the purposes of effecting a passage from one sea to the other, and also for 
facilitating the great mining operations in that quarter of the globe, by extend- 
ing the line of water-carriage in branches from that canal. We should be glad 
~ to hear of a similar enterprise for uniting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, 
by opening the ancient canal,—traces of which still remain in many parts of the 
isthmus, and the practicability of which is therefore placed beyond a doubt. 
Works like these tend more to promote commercial intercourse, and conse- 
quently to preserve peace, by the powerful bond of mutual and reciprocal in 
terests, than all the treaties that can be formed. 


Frencu anv Encitsn Newspapers. 


Our readers have seen that the French Reviewers have already taken the lead 
of the English ones on the subject of India and its misgovernment. The 
French papers are also more quick in their perceptions, and more accurate in 
their reasoning, on the treatment of India by England, than the great mass 
of the aps of this country itself. The Globe, the Examiner, and ‘the Scots- 
man, with some of the best provincial journals, alone excepted. The gross 
ignorance or the wilful perversion of the Old and New Times on this subject— 
we hardly know to which to give the preference—is such as to deserve pity 
or reprobation ; and as it is important that errors of fact and absurdities of 
reasoning should not pass current as if they could not be contradicted, we have 
felt it our duty to bestow a page on their exposure. The Etoile, a French 
evening paper of February 15th, contained the following passage. 


The Journal des Debats and the Constitutionnel represent the British flag as 
carrying, allover the world, the motto, ‘‘ Civil and Religious Liberty ;” but they 
take good care not to tell us that they find inscribed on this flag, in characters 
not to be effaced, HINDOSTAN AND IRELAND. They take care not to tell us that 
there never existed a more absolute Government in the world than is that of the 
English in India; they take care not to tell us that no Government, not except- 
ing that of the Romans, ever more perseveringly exercised religious persecutions. 
Will the Journal des Debats and the Constitutionnel tell us that Mr. Cauning 
intends to unfurl his flag before the 120,000,000 of subjects over which England 
reigns in Asia? 

Let them go te Calcutta, to Bombay, or to Madras, to praise British liberty, or, 
to spare themselves so long a voyage, let them stopat the Cape; and while the 
think of applauding the fine phrases of Mr. Canning, Lord Charles Somerset will 
soon make them comprehend the value of his words, and they will be very fortu- 
nate, if, by special favour, they are only condemned to five years’ transportation 
to Botany Bay, where they will find civil liberty in all its perfection, as the 
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seeemiee there are hung, on the order of the Governor, without any form of 
trial. 

But we think that it is unnecessary to make so long a voyage; and, above all, 
the last result. cannot be necessary to convince any one of the true meaning of the 
words which Mr. Canning uttered either at Bristol, in the face of Ireland, or at 
London, near the East India House; and, above all, in addressing those good 
aldermen, who, after turtle soup, venison, claret, and champagne, drowsily listen 
to the sonorous periods of the orator, and think—always supposing them to be 
capable of thinking—that the only liberty worthy to be desired by man is that 
which furnishes similar repasts. i 

We do not maintain that Mr. Canning does not wish for the emancipation of 
Ireland; we believe that he will use all his influence to effect it: but by these 
reflections we wish to remind our readers, that it is folly to cite England as the 
protectress of civil and religious liberty. She is not, she never has been, its pro- 
tectress. 


On this the Times of the 18th, after a short preliminary, in which the words 
“ abuse,” “ vilifies,” “; vomit,” and “ hypocrisy,” are most conspicuous, 
offers the following sage remarks. 


We are said to tyrannize in India ; and let it be marked, with what sagacity :-— 
¢ Will the Journal des Debats and Constitutionnel tell us that Mr. CANNING 
intends to unfurl his flag before the 120,000,000 of subjects over which England 
reigns in India?’’ So, then, we govern one hundred and twenty millions of 
subjects in India. Will the Evoile tell us by what numerical European force we 
govern these one hundred and twenty millions of men? And if our physical 
force, compared to this immense mass of population scattered over an almost 
incomprehensible surface of territory, be but ‘‘ as a drop in a bucket,” by 
what other principle can we govern them, but by that respect and love which we 
generally inspire? If we tyrannized, and were consequently hated in India, our 
own subjects—to say nothing of the hostile and jealous states by which the 
three Presidencies are surrounded—would almost blow us off with the blast of 
their breath: whereas, on the contrary—no matter whether the natives dispute 
with each other or with Europeans—they still flock to our courts for the 
administration of justice. The miseries of the Cape are of a temporary nature, 
springing from the personal character of one man, who cannot continue long. 


It is difficult to say, whether the ignorance of facts or absurdity of reasoning 
displayed in this short paragraph be most apparent. If the Editor of the Times 
had read any work of authority on Indian affairs, he must have known that we 
never, at any one period, had any thing but a tyrannical government in 
India, Let the pages of Mr. Mill himself, now in the service of the India 
House, and than whom no man in England is more deserving of credit on 
questions of Indian rule—let the pages of Mr. Mill be consulted, and they 
will be found to teem with illustrations of Indian tyranny, from the first 
period of the English setting their foot on the soil, up to the close of his ex- 
cellent and philosophic history. If later authorities were needed, what could 
be required beyond the arbitrary and tyrannical conduct of Mr. Adam, Lord 
Amherst, and their colleagues, whose tyrannies the Times itself has condemned ; 
or what beyond the unblushing assertion of Mr. Impey, the legal advocate of 
the Company, uttered in their own Court at the India House not six months 
ago, before the assembled Proprietors of India stock, “ that the government 
of India always had been, now is, and always would be a despotism, as 
long as the Company held it”? The Times has repeated these expressions in its 
own columns, and yet its Editor professes to be ignorant of any thing 
tyrannical in the government of India. So much for his gross ignorance of 
notorious facts. 

His reasoning is still more contemptible. He assumes, with the Etoile, that 
there are 120 millions of people subject to our direct rule in India, which he 
ought to know was at least 40 millions more than the largest estimate ever yet 





“1 This is a little beyond the truth; but men are banished or transported with- 
out trial, which is as unjust as hanging them, and in some cases quite as cruel, 
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given. He assumes also that these are governed by such a small number of 
Europeans, as to be but “a drop in the bucket” over this “ incomprehensible” 
surface of territory; and from this alone he draws the inference that they are 
and must be happy! In the first place, he is either ignorant of, or wilfully 
suppresses, all allusion to the fact, that though the European rulers of the country 
are numerically few, compared with the Asiatic subjects, yet they have in their 
hands all the wealth of the country, all the patronage of place, all the intellec- 
tual power, all the strong ports, arms, ammunition, and other materiel of war ; 
that at least a million of the people themselves are in the service of the Euro- 
peans, and well paid to bear arms against their native brethren, in case of revolt ; 
that such of these as form the army of India are disciplined in all the arts of war, 
and won over to the English cause by higher and more punctual pay than they 
could get in any other service; and such as are attendants on civil officers, by 
whom they are paid and supported, are alone privileged to wear arms. Taking, 
therefore, into account, the number of native Indians actually in the service of 
the Government, and ready to obey their commands, the numerical dispropor- 
tion between the rulers and the ruled is not greater in India than in many coun- 
tries of Europe,—perhaps not much greater than that of Great Britain herself. 
But, supposing the mere amount of numbers to be ever so great on one side, 
and ever so small on the other, the majority submitting to the minority would 
be no greater proof of “respect and love” in India than in any other country. 
Look at the West Indies, where one tyrannical planter, with half a dozen white 
overseers, will keep many thousand negroes in bitter and unwilling slavery ;— 
look at unhappy Ireland, where six millions of Catholics are kept down by an 
insignificant number of Protestants ;—look, in short, at England, where the 
rulers are numerically as few as they are in India, (for there almost every white 
man is one of the ruling body, and thousands of blacks are equally so,) and 
where a handful of men lord it over the whole community. But can it be said, 
in either case, that the mere fact of submission proves “respect and love”? If 
any doubt remained, look at the crew of an African shave ap. where 500 men 
are governed by three or four officers, or a first-rate man of war, where 1000 
men are kept in subjection by about twenty commissioned rulers. In all cases 
there may be heart-burnings, vows of revenge, and an incessant desire to embrace 
the first opportunity of wresting freedom from their oppressors ; but if the “ few” 
have all the power, and all the means which enable them to increase and concen- 
trate that power, in their hands, the “ many” must submit to be governed as the 
few may choose. If, indeed, an argument could be drawn, in favour of the hap- 
piness of any people, because they submitted to be ruled by a number much 
fewer than themselves, every country on earth might be accounted happy, for 
the rulers must be always extremely few, compared with the numbers over 
whom they rule. 

The closing part of the sentence respecting India is opposed to the best evi- 
dence that has been produced on the subject. Instead of the natives being able 
to “ blow us off with the blast of their breath,” it is notorious that when muti- 
nies, rebellions, and wars, have happened, and ‘nearly the whole of the “ sur- 
rounding states” have been united against these English, no doubt “ from the 
respect and love which we generally inspire,” they have been put down and 
dispersed by mere force of superior skill in arms, superior means of combina- 
tion, and superior resources of physical as well as intellectual power. Did they 
respect and love us then? Sir John Malcolm, in his speech at the India House 
but a short period since, declared that from a long and extensive acquaintance 
with the people of India, he knew them to be so dissatisfied with our Govern- 
ment, that they rejoiced at any prospect of its being overturned; and that pro- 
clamations, letters, and invitations to unite and cut the throats of their white 
tyrants were common among them, when any prospect of a reverse to our arms 
occurred. It was on this especial ground that he objected to give them a press 
and free discussion. Mr. Russell, in his admirable letter to the Court of Di- 
rectors but recently published, says, that the natives hate our Courts of Justice, 
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and consider themselves peculiarly happy, at Hyderabad, in their exemption 
from the misfortune of being subject to their jurisdiction. 

The last short sentence respecting the Cape is, however, the climax of this 
absurd paragraph. The Times has not the penetration to see that the mere cir- 
cumstance of any “ one man” having it in his power to do all the mischief to 
which his “ personal character” may prompt him, instead of being a matter of 
consolation, is the very essence of the evil. This is true despotism, and it 
might as well be said, in excuse for any atrocity at Constantinople, Tunis, Al- 
giers, or Tripoli—that it is but the act of “‘ one man,” as to urge this in palliation 
of the despotism at the Cape. All the tyrants that ever lived were each but one 
man. Ferdinand of Spain is no more, and may be succeeded by a better. But 
would any one, except the Editor of the Times, be so besotted as not to see 
that he may also be succeeded by a worse, and that it is this system of per- 
mitting any one man to do as he pleases without check or control, that con- 
stitutes the whole evil ? 

We have seen many inconsistencies and absurdities in the English papers ; 
but, from a journal of such high repute as the Times, we should have expected 
something better than this. To give it the most gentle name, it is mere drivel- 
ling; and this of so contemptible a kind, that we can call no parallel to our 
recollection. If the proprietors of the paper value its reputation, they will do 
well to exclude from its columns such absurdities as these. 

We had intended to have offered some remarks on the comments of the New 
Times of the 2d ult. on the same extract from the Evoi/e, but our remarks 
have extended to too great a length to admit of that. It may be said, how- 
ever, that they are hardly superior to those of the Old Times in accuracy of fact 
or reasoning ; and the reader may judge how little either is actuated by principle, 
when, though they differ as widely as light from darkness in their estimate of 
all other political questions relating to Europe, they agree in representing the 
acknowledged despotism that rules in India as a blessing. The New Times 
is at least consistent, since it advocates despotism every where: but even this 


faint praise cannot be accorded to the Old. We subjoin, from one of its later 
Numbers, some remarks of more value respecting the prize-money of the 
Deccan :— 


The claims of the army of the Deccan to justice are becoming daily more and 
more urgent, and the language of the sufferers assumes a louder and bolder tone, 
as their hopes of redress grow fainter. In consequence of this feeling, state- 
ments have found their way into the public journals, which, though imperfect 
and in some respects erroneous, have naturally excited considerable attention. 
We have, fortunately, been recently enabled to possess ourselves of much addi- 
tional evidence to explain the causes by which the expectations of the army have 
been baffled, and which we can disclose whenever it may become expedient. The 
notorious facts, however, of this extraordinary case, are in themselves suflicient 
to awaken suspicion and compel inquiry. It is known that eight years have 
elapsed since a large booty was acquired in a contest of singular hardship and 
danger—that some of the booty was admitted by all parties to be lawful prize, 
and its amount ascertained—tbat claims have been made to a far greater extent 
on the East India Company, who derived such extensive aud important benefits 
from the war—that, after a protracted litigation, the rights of the actual captors 
were fully recognized by the Crown, and a grant made to trustees for them, to 
collect the booty and frame a scheme for its distribution among them, according 
to the usages of the service and the Prize Act; and yet that up to this hour not a 
farthing has been disbursed, nor a single claim successfully asserted. Sucha 
result is surely calculated to shake the confidence of the army in usages which 
are held more sacred than law, and to make them apprehensive, that on future 
occasions the systematic gratitude of the Crown may be defeated by the chi- 
canery or weakness of its delegates. These circumstances are so extraordinary, 
that, whatever may be said of the fitness and integrity of the individuals who 
have been appointed to act as trastees for the army, it is scarcely possible but 
that the suspicion must be circulated of their being the principal, if not the only 
cause of adelay so ruinous to the captors, and so injurious to the character of the 
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country. We may fairly, too, inquire why the Commander-in-chief of the cap- 
turing army has not been appointed in this instance to superintend the collection 
and distribution of its prize-money? Why has this wise and just rule not been 
adhered to? Of all other men he has the greatest interest in recovering the 
booty, the closest sympathy with the soldiers who have fought under him, and 
the best opportunity of obtaining information respecting the prize-money. But 
the Crown, it seems, was advised in the case before us to deviate from this salu- 
tary practice, and to appoint the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot—rely- 
ing, perhaps, on the zeal of the former for the interests of his own profession, and 
his general knowledge of Indian military affairs. We are sorry to have to add, 
that the tenor of the information we have received justifies us in stating, that 
their conduct as trustees has been of late, to say the least of it, highly reprehen- 
sible. We understand that they now exclude parties deeply interested from all 
information, debarring them not only from all share in their councils, but from 
all knowledge of their proceedings. At present we abstain from tracing the his- 
tory of the transactions which have led to this extraordinary state of affairs, but it 
cannot long be concealed. In the meantime, the advisers of the Crown will do 
well to take care that its own intentions are not defeated, and that the boon it has 
granted—or rather, the sacred right whith it has sanctioned—is not con- 
verted into a source of intrigue on the one side, and of protracted vexation on the 
other. 


Capratn Romeo’s Repry to Caprarn SEe.ry. 


We have the pleasure to state, that the Letters to the Marquis of Hastings on 
the subject of the Indian press, were written by Captain Romeo, an officer in 
the Sicilian army, to whose character and services Lord William Bentinck bore 
such ample testimony in Parliament a few years since. His attention ap- 
pears to have been directed to the subject hy the most disinterested mo- 
tives; and from a pure love of truth and hatred of injustice. He has 
since published an answer to Captain Seeley’s ‘ Voice from India,’ in a small 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Voice from Common Sense,’ which contains such an 
exposure of the ignorance and folly of the writer whose work he examines, as 
must make him heartily ashamed of his performance. We can safely recommend 
it to the attention of our readers, as a complete refutation of the sophisms put 
forth as argument by the gallant Indian officer; and are disposed to hope that 
all who have read Captain Seeley’s book will read Captain Romeo’s reply to it.* 
The result cannot but be beneficial. 


Mr. Kinnarrv’s Letrer to Mr. Cannino. 


Tur Honourable Douglas Kinnaird has addressed a letter to the Right Ho- 
nourable George Canning on the subject of the Hyderabad Papers, Its appear- 
ance was too late in the month to admit of our giving an analysis of its con- 
tents, but we may say briefly that it contains a clear and well-arranged summary 
of the whole of the transactions in which the Marquis of Hastings can be sup- 
posed to have participated, up to the period of the sixty-lac loan, interspersed 
with sound observations, expressed in firm and spirited language. It deserves, 
as it will no doubt obtain, the serious attention of all who desire to arrive at 
correct conclusions on this important subject. 


Doctor Gitcurist’s Diorama anp Finat Report. 


_ Docror John Borthwick Gilchrist, whose name, acquirements, and reputa- 
tion, are familiar to every one in India, has recently published a Prospectus of 
an ingenious work, called ‘The Diorama,’ intending to exhibit a universal cha- 
racter, applicable to all languages, and especially calculated to supersede the 
use of the defective combinations of letters necessary to produce certain sounds 
used in every tongue, but more especially in English, for which no single cha- 





i It is entitled, ‘A Voice from Common Sense, in answer to A Voice from 
India.. By F, Romeo. Printed for J. & H. L, Hunt,’—8vo0., 20 pages, Price 1s.6d. 
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racter will serve. It is not merely ingenious, but useful in the highest degree ; 
and its universal adoption, if that could be effected, would not only lessen 
materially the labour of acquiring other tongues, but lead to a certainty 
and aceuracy of pronunciation in all; which is not now to be acquired. The 
same individual has also published his ‘Tenth and Final Report to the Court of 
Directors,’ which is full of matter for deep and serious reflection. He 
recounts a. list of services which ought to entitle him to at least 10,000/., 
and even then the Company would have had these services cheaply; but while 
they votea grant of 60001. to Mr. Marjoribanks for being idle and useless, as 
far as it regarded the performance of his duties in their service, they refuse a 
pension to a Governor-General, who has done more for their political interests 
than any ruler they ever had, and the payment of a just debt to one who has 
done more to spread the knowledge of the great popular language of India 
among their servants than any professor at either of their splendid colleges in 
England or in the East. We regret that our space confines us to this brief 
mention ofa subject which deserves, and which we hope will obtain, more pro- 
minent notice elsewhere. Dr. Gilehrist’s merits as an Oriental philologist are 
universally admitted to be of the highest order. The treatment he has received 
from the East India Company is such as would be scarcely just to one of the 
lowest order. Let them or their advocates explain or defend it, if theycan. We 
refer our readers to this Final Report, which is published, for @ confirmation of 
our statement, 


Steam Vessev ror Inpta. 


WE are at length enabled to announce the certainty of a Steam-Vessel sailing 
for India by way of the Cape of Good Hope. All thoughts of pursuing the 
route by the Mediterranean and Red Sea appear to have been judiciously 
abandoned. In the way now chosen there are no obstacles, but a supply of 
fuel at intermediate stations, and the weathering the heavy: gales off the Cape. 
The former is a mere question of penne and if money enough be bestowed 


on it, there can be no insurmountable objections to its accomplishment, The 
latter is only to be determined by experiments ; but the testimony of those who 
gave evidence before Parliament on the subject of Steam Packets between 
‘ngland and Ireland, a few years since, gives the strongest ground of hope, 
that by skilful and judicious management the gales off the Cape may be as ef- 
fectually weathered as those of the Irish Channel, the severest of which have 
been encountered by steam-vessels without the slightest injury or danger. 
The following Prospectus has been issued by the projectors and proprietors of 
this vessel : 

The effect which the power of steam has had in opening a safe and expeditious 
communication between the several parts of the United Kingdom, and also with 
different parts of Europe; the experience that has been gained of the capability 
of steam-vessels to traverse the open seas, and resist the most tempestuous 
weather, in a manner equal to vessels equipped only for sailing; and the many 
improvements in machinery which have rendered the steam apparatus safe, and 
free from hazard—have called the attention of several individuals to the practi- 
cability of establishing a quick and certain communication with the valuable 
Asiatic possessions of this country. This object has been much encouraged by 
the subscriptions and premium offered by the Government and inhabitants of 
Calcutta, intended to amount to 10,0002. sterling, and of which, by the accounts 
published in April last, 6800/. was already subscribed. 

The projectors of this scheme have given this great national object their most 
mature consideration ; and having, after much trouble and expense, succeeded 
in arranging a plan which they felt confident would render the undertaking safe 
and profitable, they proceeded, on their own responsibility, to build a vessel in 
the dock-yard of Messrs. Gordons and Co., to be fitted with engines and machinery 
by Mr.Maudslay. They also shipped a supply of coals to the Cape and Calcutta 
in September last. 

This vessel, called the Enterprize, will be calculated to sail or go by steam. 
She is nearly 500 tons burthen, and is to be commanded by Lieut. J, H. Johnston, 
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R.N. an aetive and zealous officer, who is well acquainted with the navigation of 
the Indian Seas, and who has already interested the Indian public very strongly 
in favour of the undertaking. She will sail from this country early in March ; 
and touching at the Cape and Madras, the calculations hold out every prospect 
of her reaching Calcutta within two months from the time of her leaving Ports- 
mouth. 

The projectors having made these preliminary arrangements, and thereby 
given the best possible evidence of the confidence they placed in the success of 
their undertaking, proceeded to submit their plans and statements to several of 
the houses of agency immediately interested in the trade to India, and to invite 
their co-operation. A meeting was, in consequeuce, held, which was attended 
by several of the principal East India houses and others, who expressed their 
most anxious desire to encourage the undertaking. It was, therefore, resolved 
to divide the vessel into shares of 500/. each, the projectors guaranteeing to hold 
all subscribers free from any responsibility, as far as regards this vessel, beyond 
the amount of their respective shares. 

A committee has since been formed of the undermentioned subscribers, to 
arrange all matters respecting the outfit and general management of this ship, in 
concert with the original projectors——Mr. Cockerell, for Cockerell, Trail, and 
Co. Mr. Crawford, for Bazett, Farquhar, Crawford, and Co. Mr. Fletcher, 
for Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. Mr. Palmer, for Palmers, Mackillop, and Co, 
Capt. Lochner. Mr.R. I. Saunders. Mr. Walker. 

he ageucy business in England to be conducted by Mr. R. I. Saunders. Messrs. 
Everett, Walker, and Co. to be the bankers. This vessel is to be registered in the 
names of such parties as the committee approve of, and to be held in trust for the 
subscribers, Upon the terntination of the first voyage it will be optional for the 
majority of subscribers, either in number or value, to require the concern to be 
closed, so far as regards their interest. 

To this the following circular has been appended, explanatory of the future 
views of the projectors. We need hardly add that we wish their undertaking 
every possible success. 

In forwarding you the accompanying explanation of the syetem on which the 
Enterprize is managed, and for which vessel alone the within-named committee 
have taken upon themselves the trouble of superintending, the projectors beg to 
to add, that in the event of the success of this trial, they contemplate the formation 
of a reguiar communication with India, by means of steam-vessels, conducted on 
a similar system, which will require a capital of 200 ,000/. 

The projectors propose to offer to every subscriber of a 5001. share in the pre- 
sent vessel, the refusal of five shares in the whole establishment ; and it is farther 
intended to reserve 100 shares for the British residents in India; an attention 
which is due to them, on account of the interest they have evinced, and the libe- 
rality with which they have come forward to promote this undertaking. 

It is hoped that the great national benefit likely to accrue from a more speedy 
communication with our Oriental possessions, if successful, and the little loss 
that can arise under the most unfavourable circumstances, will induce the mer- 
chants of London to come forward in support of this measure, with the same 
spirit that has animated those of Calcutta. 

Any farther information that is required may be obtained from Mr. R. I. Saun- 
ders, Agent, South Sea House, Broad-street. 








DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, 


On Friday, the 11th of February, a 
Special General Court of Proprietors 
was held at the India House. 

The Cnairman took his seat at 12 
o'clock, : 

‘The Cierk, having read the minutes 
of the proceedings of the last Court, 

The CHAIRMAN rose and said, that 
the Court had been made special upon 
the requisition of uine Proprietors to 
take into consideration certain pa- 
pers relating to certain pecuniary trans- 
actions of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
with the Government of his Highness the 
Nizam at Hyderabad. He then desired 
the Clerk to read the requisition. 

The requisition was accordingly read. 
It was as follows :—— 


To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 


pany. 
London, Jan. 31, 1825. 
Gentlemen,—We, the undersigned Proprietors 
of East India Stock, being duly qualified, do 
hereby request that you will summon a Court of 
Proprietors at as early a period as may be con- 
venient, for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation the Hyderabad Papers now before the 


Proprietors, as far as they respect the conduct 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, late 


Governor-General of India. 
JOSEPH HUME, 
THOS. MURDOCH, 
R. RICKARDS, 
JAMES SHAW, 
DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 
RANDLE JACKSON, 
WM. CURTIS, 
J. DOYLE, 
ALEX. JOHNSTON. 
The Hon. D. Kinnairp had risen for 
the purpose of addressing the Court, 
when 

Mr. FRESAFIELD rose and said :—I am 
sure that the hon. Member will forgive 
ine for interrupting him, when he learns, 
that the question which 1 am going to 
put to the Chairman, is calculated to fa- 
cilitate rather than to interfere with the 
object which he professes to have in 
view. I am unable to state it as a fact, 
but Ihave heard it mentioned as matter 
of rumour, that there is another paper, 
quite distinct from those already printed, 
which would throw a very material light 
upon these transactions. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp bere interrupted the 
speaker and said, think the hon, 
Gentleman had better hear the proposi- 
tion | am going to make, before he sub- 
mits hjs question to the consideration of 
the chair. 

Mr. ResuFIeELD.—I rise,Mr.Chairman, 
to ask a question which I conceive to be 
very material to the discussion on 


which we are going toenter. If it be an 
improper question, it will be appre 
to stop me IN LIMINE ; if it be a pro- 
per question, it will be for you and the 
Court to determine whether I am enti- 
tled to have it answered. I have heard, 
among many other rumours which are 
now abroad, that the Court of Di- 
rectors have thought it necessary to 
take the opinion of the highest law ofli- 
cers respecting the transactions of Messrs. 
W. Pabeer and Co, with the Nizam’s 
Government at Hyderabad. If the Court 
of Directors have the opinions which 
they received from those learned person- 
ages, I think, that as we are now met 
to consider how far the Marquis of 
Hastings is mixed up with those trans- 
actions, we are likely to receive some 
information on the subject by a commu- 
nication of their contents. I am unable 
to state either the particulars or the 
dates of the papers to which I allude ; 
but if those papers throw any blame 
either upon Mr. Adam, or upon the 
Marquis of Hastings, and if they are 
likely to lead to any comparison be- 
tween the merits of Mr. Adam and those 
of the illustrious Marquis, | think it ne- 
cessary to state that the friends of Mr. 
Adam are now in Court ready to meet 
any charges that may be made against 
either his character or conduct, (Hear). 
If those papers do not enter into such 
comparison as I have just mentioned, 
and the Gentlemen on the other side are 
not inclined to promote discussion on 
the merits of Mr. Adam, 1 allow that 
they are less material than I am at pre- 
sent inclined to consider them. If, how- 
ever, that which was a question some 
time ago, should again become a ques- 
tion to-day, shall we not be narrowing 
the debateable ground by calling for 
those papers which are calculated to 
settle our opinions upon any disputed 
points ? I therefore ask you, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether any opinions have been 
taken by the Court of Directors of the 
law officers of the Crown which are not in 
this volume, and if they have been taken, 
whether they can be produced upon this 
oceasion ? Task the question, not for 
my own private information, but for that 
af the Court of Proprietors, who are en- 
titled to have laid before them all the pa- 
pers which are calculated to throw light 
on this important subject. 

The CHainMAN.—My duty certainly 
is to answer the question of the hon. 
Proprietor, and | have no difficulty in 
giving him an answer to it in the affirma- 
tive. The Court of Directors have un- 
doubtedly taken the opinions of the law 
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officers of the Crown on certain points a- 
bout which they entertained considerable 
doubt. These opinions are now in our 
keeping ; and it is for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to say, whether they will or will 
not have them read ou the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Ranpie Jackson.—-I wish to be 
informed by the hon. Member whether 
the papers he alludes to are distinct from 
those which have been printed by order 
of the Court of Proprietors. If they are 
not distinct papers, they are already be- 
fore us in the volume I now hold in my 
hand, though they have by some accident 
escaped the noticeof the hon. Proprietor ; 
if they are distinct papers, I would ask 
whether it is right that papers which have 
not been printed,and which have not even 
been called for, should be suddenly put 
upon us, without any previous notice, for 
our consideration ? 

Mr.FResHFIELD.--I am sorry to see that 
I have notmade myself distinctly under- 
stood. I admit that | should have been 
guilty of a want of candour, had | called 
for opinions which are not te be found 
in this volume, without apprising the 
Court of Directors that I had heard of 
their existence. | gave, however, notice to 
the Chairman of my intention of puttin 
this question to him. It isnow admittec 
that these opinions are in existence, and 
as they may be important to the hon. 
Member as well as to myself, I shall now 
move that they be read to the Court. 

Mr. Hume.—I think that the Court of 
Proprietors ought to be made acquainted 
with the substance of the observations 
contained in these opinions though, judg- 
ing from the remarks ot the hon. Pro- 
prietor, I must say that it is yet doubtful 
on what subject those opinions were 
taken. It is insinuated that these papers 
may relate to accusations brought either 
against the Marquis of Hastings, or 
a ainst Mr. Adam. If that beso, it is 
ouly right that these papers should be 
forthwith produced, though they may not 
perhaps be wanted in the present discus- 
sion. If 1 understand the motion of my 
hon; Friend near me rightly, it does not 
relate in the slightest degree to Mr. 
Adam, but is confined to this simple 
question—how far is the Marquis of 
Hastings implicated in these transac- 
tions at Hyderabad? Still I can have 
no objection to the production of the 
opinions for which the hon. Member 
is asking. , Lice” 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp, addressing himself 
to Mr. Freshfield—W hat opinions ? State 
what it is you wish to have read. 

The CuHarrman.— Do 1 understand 
rightly, in supposing that a motion has 
been made and seconded that these opi- 
nions should be read? They certainly 
are notin the printed volume, nor have 
they any relation whatsoever to Mr, 
Adam, or any of his colleagues in office, 
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Mr. Fresnrietp.—Then, Mr. Chair- 
mau, I do not persist in my motion. 

The motion was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

The Hon. D. Kinnairp.—I trust that 
the hon. Member who has just sat down 
will not conceive that I have been de- 
ficient in respect to him, because | have 
made no remark upon the observations 
which have just fallen from him ; but 
the truth is—and I speak it with the ut- 
most good faith—that I did not fully com- 
poe his object. The object, however, 

Ir. Chairman, which | have this day in 
view, is plain and intelligible, and can be 
made known to you without my occupy- 
ing much of your time and attention. f[t 
is in the recollection of the Court, that, 
more than eleven months ago, certain pa- 
pers were called for by the Court of Pro- 
»rietors on the motion ofan independent 
Member of it (Mr. J. Smith), who stat- 
ed that he wished all papers relating to 
the proceedings of Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. with the Nizam’s Governmeut 
at Hyderabad to be printed, in order to 
remove doubts which existed in his mind 
as to the part which the Marquis of Has- 
tings had taken in them. ‘These papers 
were accordingly granted; as were also, 
on a further discussion, all other docu- 
ments relating to the administration of 
the noble Marquis. The requisition on 
which you are now assembled, and to 
which my name is appended as asubscri- 
ber calls upon you to consider not the pa- 
pers which relate to the general conduct 
of the noble Marquis in the Government 
of India, but that partof them which re- 
lates to Messrs, W. Palmer and Co,’s ne-- 
gociations with the Nizam’s Government, 
aud the share which the noble Marquis 
had in them. I shall explain, in the 
course of my address to you, my reason 
for confining myself to the latter papers, 
and for net entering upon the other pa- 
pers, which involve in them more exten- 
sive considerations, and which embrace 
the enormous field of an administration 
of eight years over the whole of our con- 
tinental possessions in India. It was fur 
the specific purpose of contradicting or 
confirming the rumours in existence, 
that the hon. Proprietor, towhom | have 
before alluded, came forward with his 
motion ; and it is for the same purpos» 
that I now take the liberty of trespassing 
for a few moments upon your consider - 
ation. The point which the hon. Pro- 
prietor wished to establish, is one to 
which I attach the utmost importance, 
because it involves the integrity of a pub- 
lic servant, who has hitherto been as free 
from reproach as he has been from fear, 
who has received more than once your 
unanimous thanks, and who has ren- 
dered you and his country services of in- 
calculable value, (Hear, hear, hear). It 
becomes, therefore, highly essential to 
this Court to show that its favourable 
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opinion has not been bestowed upon an 
unworthy object ; and to prove to the 
world, that the individual, whom it has 
raced with repeated marks of its esteem, 
as neither sullied the purity of his pri- 
vate character, nor misapplied the func- 
tions of his public situation. ‘This is a 
consideration which, I am sure, will 
have its due effect upon the mind of every 
Gentleman who now hears me; and if 
any thing be wanted to increase that ef- 
fect, it will be supplied by the recollection 
that to any man who is influenced by a 
noble spirit of ambition, an unsullied 
character is dearer than any other pos- 
session which fortune can bestow, (Hear, 
hear, hear.) It is now some months since 
these documents were first placed in 
your hands for the purpose of enabling 
you to satisfy yourselves as to the cor- 
rectness of the rumours ;—aud I use the 
word emphatically, for [ have found no- 
thing yet but rumours, which have been 
sedulously propagated against the noble 
Marquis. ose rumours, however, are 
of a nature so grave and important that 
1 am sure, that whether you look upon 
them as men or as preerieters of East 
India Stock, you will be of opivion that 
it is not a waste of your time to attempt 
either to establish their truth or to de- 
tect their falsehood. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
It is now, | repeat, eleven months since 
these papers were first called for ; and | 
confess to youthat I have refrained from 
calling upon this Court to come to a con- 
clusion upon them earlier than at this, 
the twe hour, from no other rea- 
son than that I thought it due to 
the noble Marquis, whose conduct 
ean the strictest examination, 
that no ipitate vote should be 

assed upon it ; and that 1 considered it 
better for his fame and character, that 


his feelings should be kept upon the rack 


for a few months, than be restored to calin 
and tranquillity, by a rash, hasty, and ill- 
considered decision. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
I shall lament it sincerely if any Gentle- 
man shali think that [ have brought on 
this discussion a single day too early, be- 
cause | am sure that the more time is 
granted to the examination of the noble 
Marquis’s claims on our respect, the more 
decided will be our convictions in his fa- 
vour. (Hear, hear.) I hope too that I 
shall be forgiven by the hon. Proprietor 
who first stirred this question, for taking 
it out of his hands. J can assure him, that 
in doing so [ mean him no disrespect. I 
feel that 1 owe him an apology, and I 
now tender it, for interfering with amo- 
tion which it was perhaps his intention 
to have preseuted to your notice. (Hear.) 
I have no speech to make—no observa- 
tions to offer to abe i the mass of pa- 
pers which are now before you : [trust 
that you have all made yourselves ac- 
quainted with their contents : they were 
printed with that object, and are of sucha 
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nature as to be within the scope of every 
man’s understanding. | shall merely pro- 
pose to you a resolution which | think 
those papers justify, and which I antici- 
pate you will receive with thorough una- 
himity. 

The resolution is in these words :— 

That this Court having taken into considera- 
tion that part of the Papers which related to 
the conduct of the Marquis of Hastings, re- 
specting the transactions of Messrs. Palmer and 

o. with the Government of the Nizam, were of 
opinion, that it contained nothing that tended to 
affect the personal character, honour, or inte- 
grity, of the Noble Marquis. 

Before | put this motion into your 
hands, Mr. Chairman, I will again re- 

at that 4 confine myself to the distinct, 
intelligible proposition which it contains 
—that I enter not into any detailed view 
of the noble Marquis’s general adminis- 
tration of India—that I restrict myself to 
the Hyderabad papers alone—and that I 
abstain from all farther remarks in de- 
fence of the conclusion | have drawn from 
them ; because I think that no illustration 
of it, by so humble an individual as my- 
self, is necessary to strengthen the cause, 
of which I have appeared this day the ad- 
vocate. (Hear, Rear, hear.) 

Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSON seconded the 
motion. 

The CuatRMAn.—I shall premise the 
few remarks | have to address to the 
Court, by stating ty satisfaction at the 
temperate manner in which the hon. Pro- 
prietor has brought forward his motion, 
and by expressing my hopes, that, if I 
capnot arrive at the same conclusion at 
which he has done, he will give me cre- 
dit for a hearty desire to do full justice to 
the character of the Marquis of Hastings. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 hope that I am as little 
inclined as the hon. Proprietor himself 
to do any thing which can give counte- 
nance to the rumours or calumnies which 
may be in circulation against that illus- 
trious individual. Indeed, there are Gen- 
tlemen whom I now have in my eye, who 
know that I have done every thing in my 
power, in another place, to discounte- 
nance and confound them. (Hear.) The 
question, however, now before us, is not 
whether the Marquis of Hastings has 
been unjustly calumniated and abused, 
but whether the Hyderabad despatches 
bear out the proposition of the hon. 
Mover ? sees. ir am obliged to state 
that, in my opinion, they do not. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The words of the motion appear 
to me of too large capacity ; for, though 
upon consideration of all the transactions 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. with the 
Nizam’s Government at Hyderabad, I ac- 
quit the noble Marquis of all corrupt and 
improper motives, | cannot, on the other 
hand, go so far as to say that his personal 
character is uot at all affected by them. 
(Hear, hear.) _1 cannot separate the cha- 
racter of the Governor-General of India 
from the personal character of the Mar- 
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quis of Hastings. I consider them as in- 
timately blended with each other ; and I 
look. upon every thing which affects the 
one injuriously, as equally detrimental to 
the other. I feel myself bound to state 
that, in my opinion, the noble Marguis 
has compromised his character by the 
proceedings at Hyderabad; but [ feel 
myself at the same time bound in can- 
dour to repeat, that though I blame his 
conduct, 1 acquit him of all corrupt and 
interested motives. (Hear, hear.) Though 
I cannot go the full length of the hon. 
Proprietor’s motion, I amvstill ready to 
give the noble Marquis the full benefit of 
a public acquittal on the points I have 
mentioned; and with that view I have 
drawn up an amendment, which [ shall 
submit to your earnest consideration. In 
that amendment, I have thought it right 
to make some allusion to the procecdings 
which the Court of Directors felt itself 
bound to take, in reference to this sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear.) We have beeu placed, 
as the Court of Proprietors must have 
observed, in a most Helicate and painful 
situation. (Hear, hear.) ‘These papers, 
which have been printed and in your 
hands for the last eleven months, will 
have informed you of the conduct we 
felt it our duty to pursue; and on the 
judgment you form regarding it, from the 
facts contained in the papers, must we 
receive your approbation or your censure. 
(Hear.) Was it to be supposed, that with 
all the information which we, the Direct- 
ors, had before us, we could have ab- 
stained from forming an opinion upon 
these transactions? The very oath you 
impose upon us compels us to form, and, 
when necessary, to express, an opivion 
upon the conduct of every one of your 
servants ; and I do not expect to be told, 
that we, who are bound to attend to the 
proceedings of the humblest amongst 
them, are to’ be less watchful over the 
roceedings of the more exalted. (Hear.) 
nu the present instance, we had to deal 
with a personage of the highest rank : 
were we, ou that account, to look over in 
him that which we should not have al- 
lowed to pass without remark in a meaner 
individual? (Hear, hear.) If we had 
dove so, should we have acted justly to 
you, or honourab!y to ourselves ? (Hear.) 
If the character of the noble Marquis be 
dear to him and to his friends, let it not 
be forgotten that our character is also 
dear to us and to our frieuds. (Hear.) If 
the character of the noble Marquis be the 
property of the Company, so too is the 
character of all my colleagues around 
me; and I trust that I shail net be con- 
sidered as exhibiting any improper va- 
nity, wheh I say that, humble as | am, I 
look upon my character as property in 
your hands. (Hear, hear.) ‘There have 
toon more individuals than one in the 
chair which I now fill, since these trans - 
actions attracted the attention of the 
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Court of Directors. I ask you, whether 
their characters are not implicated in the 
decision of this day? For five years, the 
Court of Directors have entertained one 
consistent opinion with regard to these 
transactions, and J therefore trust that 
you will not separate, this day, without 
giving to their opinion the sanction of 
your approbation. I hope that you will 
approve of .the despatches we sent out to 
fudia, and show us, by your decision to- 
day, that we are still in possession of 
your regard and confidence. (Hear, hear.) 
With these observations | shall leave the 
question in your hands, and shall con- 
clude by moving the following amend- 
ment: 

That all the words in the original motion 
after the word “ that” be left out, and the fol- 
lowing inserted in their stead :—Thatthis Court 
having taken into its serious consideration the 
Papers which it ordered to be printed, on the 3d 
March last, relative to certain pecuniary tran- 
sactions of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. with the 
Government of his Highness the Nizam, is of 
opinion that there is contained in them no 
grounds for imputing any corrupt motive to the 
Marquis of Hastings, or to any Member of the 
Bengal Government. At the same time the 
Court feels itself called upon to record its ap- 
proval of the despatches sent by the Court of 
Directors to the Bengal Government, under the 
dates of the 24th of May, 1820, of the 28th of 
Noy. 1821, of the 9th of April, 1823, and of the 
2Ist of Jan. 1824. 

Sir G. Roninson.—I rise to second the 
amendment of my hon. Friend, and in so 
doing, | wish to be considered as speak - 
ing only as an individual proprietor. 
When these papers were originally called 
for, it was with a professed and definite 
object. It was moved, and on the ques- 
tion resolved, that ‘ there be laid before 
this Court, all correspondence and other 
documents to be found in the public re- 
cords of the Company, which regard the 
administration of the Marquis of Has- 
tings, which may enable the Court to judge 
of the propriety of entertaining the ques- 
tion of farther remuneration to the late 
Governor-General.” ‘That was the object 
for which these papers were ee 
demanded ; and such being the case, 
cannot help expressing my opinion, that 
the Court of Directors is not fairly dealt 
by, unless the whole question which that 
resolution opens is taken into your con- 
sideration. (Hear, hear.) With regard to 
the distinct and separate question, which 
has been brought before you by the hon. 
Proprietor, ] can appeal to those who 
have heard me express my sentiments 
elsewhere, whether it is not impossible 
for any individual to agree with him 
more cordially than I do upon this point 
—that the character of the Marquis of 
Hastings is quite free from all imputa- 
tion, as a participator in any improper 
emoluments derived from the measures 
now under discussion? (Hear, hear, 
hear.) I wish that to be distinctly under- 
stood as my sincere opinion; (Hear, 
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hear.) I wish it to be as notorious as 
possible, that no man holds the character 
of the noble Marquis in greater regard 
than I do. (Hear, hear.) But after stat- 
ing thus much, I feel myself bound to 
say, that having been placed in a situa- 
tion which necessarily rendered me ac- 
quainted with these transactions when 
they first caught the attention of the 
Directors, I have followed their progress 
to the present period with great and pain- 
ful anxiety. (Hear, hear.) I have taken 
as much pains to make myself master of 
these transactions as I possibly could ; 
and I should be wanting in that candour, 
which I feel to be due to the Company, 
and in that regard to my character, 
which I feel myself called upon to sup- 
port, if I did not assign freely, and with- 
out any reserve, my reasous for differing 
from the motion of the hon. Proprietor. 
My reasons, then, for differing from him, 
are shortly these: that I see, in these 
transactions, a departure from the sound 
principles of good government, and a 
violation of the rules laid down by the 
Legislature for the administration of our 
dominions in India. (Hear, hear.) And 
that I see in his motion a positive cen- 
sure of the policy pursued by the Court 
of Directors during their continuance. 
On account of all these circumstances, I 
feel it my duty to second the amend- 
nent. 

Mr. Joun Smitn, M. P.—I confess, 
Mr. Chairman, that I feel very cousider- 
able embarrassment, in consequence of 
the amendment which has just been 
proposed ; and [ feel the more embar- 
rassment, because nothing can come from 
that Chair, which you now so worthily 
fill, that is not entitled to my sincerest 
respect, both from personal regard to you 
and from a sense of what is due to your 
office. I have had the pleasure, Sir, of 
being acquainted with you now for a long 
series of years, both in public and in private 
life, and I have therefore no less counti- 
dence in the goodness of your intentions 
than I have in the force and excellence 
of your talents. (Hear.) J am, in conse- 
quence, at all times reluctant to differ 
from you; but on the present occasion, 
after considering the question in every 

ossible light, I i not see how I can, in 
airness, support pean (Hear, 
hear, hear.) { have waded through all 
these papers, voluminous as they are, 
and I never in my life performed a more 
disagreeable and painful task. I have 
taken various views of them; but not- 
withstanding all the views I[ have taken, 
Il have never been able to find one, which 
could lead me to suppose that the illus- 
trious individual, whose conduct we are 
now canvassing, had departed’ from the 
rules of honour and integrity. (Hear, 
hear.) Vhere are, however, points in 
these proceedings of which I highly dis- 
approve, I have always been of opinion 
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that this species of negociation with the 
native princes of India was the besetting 
sinof British subjects in the East; (Hear, 
hear ;) and was more pregnant with dan- 
ger to the eventual security of our interests 
than any other evil whatsoever; (Hear, 
hear ;) yet here is a nubleman mixed up 
with them, who is equally distinguished 
by his talents and his rank, who has fill- 
ed the highest situation in the country 
with honour to himself, and benefit to 
those subjected to his sway ; and who by 
his military talents, aided by the officers 
who were placed under him, and whom 
his good judgment led him to select, has 
accomplished more for England in India 
than perhaps any of the great men who 
have ever preceded him. (Hear, hear.) 
Under this state of things, a question is 
put to me plainly and without any reserve, 
** Ts this Governor-General, so much es- 
teemed and so generally esteemed, a man 
of honour, or is he not?’ In candour, if 
such a question is put to me, | am bound 
to answer it decidedly, either one way or 
the other. (Hear, hear.) Now, though 
your amendment admits the integrity of 
the noble Marquis, though it acknow- 
ledges the purity of his general conduct, 
though it acquits him of all mean, inte- 
rested and corrupt motives, still there 
are expressions in it which make some 
doubt as to the sincerity of your admis— 
siovs. (Hear, hear.) [do not mean to 
find fault with the policy which the Di- 
rectors thought themselves calied upon 
to pursue. There are, undoubtedly, 
parts of the proceedings which every 
man must regret and lament; but, not- 
witl. standing that circumstance, there is 
not a single action of the noble Marquis 
in them which ought to embitter, by its 
recollection, the last moments of the ex- 
istence of the man who had secured to 
England the dominion of India. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 1 regret his want of firm- 
ness on one or two occasions, and his 
want of judgment upon others ; but 
when it is put to me,—‘* Aye or No,—is 
he a man of honour and integrity or is he 
not?”’—(for, as | understand the motion, 
that is the point to be determined by it) 

—I am bound to say that I see nothing in 
the whole of this voluminous mass of 
evidence which can enable me to say that 
in my opinion the Marquis of Hastings 
has forfeited his character as a man of 
honour and integrity. (Hear.) There is a 
way, it is true, to get out of the difficulty 
of answering this query suggested by the 
aniendment ; but | must own that it is 
so like a go-bye to the main question that 
I can scarcely consider it cither fair or 
equitable. (Hear, hear.) Under these 

circumstances, and with the view I take 

of them, I feel myself called upon to vote 

in favour of the original motion, assuring 

you at thesame time, Mr. Chairman, that 

not only from the regard which | feel for 

yon individually, but alse from the respect 
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which I feel in general for the Court of 
Directors, (a) 1 regret exceedingly that 
I cannot bring myself to acquiesce in your 
amendment. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoyNnper.—In rising to address 
yous Mr. Chairman, upon this occasion, 

am bound at the very outset to make no 
small claim upon your indulgent hearing. 
For a sense of duty compels me to go 
much deeper into this question than any 
of the hon. Proprietors have gone who 
have hitherto addressed you. I shall 
endeavour, Mr. Chairman, to . . . 

Mr. lmpry.—I rise to a point of order, 
and in stating it, I assure the hon. Pro- 
prietor who isin —— of the Court, 
that [ will not detain him long. The 
hon. Proprietor has_ stated that it is his 
intention to travel further into this 
question than any of the hon. Gentlemen 
who have preceded him. Now, it ap- 
pears to me, that if we should go deeper 
than we have already gone into this 
question, the discussion must evidently 
lead to very painful feelings in the mind, 
not only of the Marquis of Hastings, but 
‘also of many very meritorious individuals, 
who are now acting as servants of the 
Company in India (4). (Hear, hear, 
hear). There is one point, and one 
point only, on which the whole course 
of this debate naturally depends. ‘That 
point is, that there is nothing in the 

pers before the Court which would 


justify it inimputing corrupt motives to 


the noble Marquis who recently filled 
the office of Governor-General of India. 
(Hear). That proposition has ouly been 
putin different words by the hon. Pro- 

yser of the original motion, and by the 

on. Proposer of the amendment upon 
it. The hon. Proprietor who made 
the original motion says, that there is 
nothing in these papers which can im- 





(a) This intermixture of personal compliment 
with reasoning on a question of public policy, 
addressed, too, directly to the individuals prais- 
ed, is quite unworthy of a grave assembly: but 
what is worse, Mr. Smith, the professed friend 
of liberal opinions, eulogizing a public body of 
men who have publicly declared that the Go- 
vernment in India is an absolate despotism, 
and, while they hold it, always shall remain so, 
—is a melancholy, if net a revolting picture. 
Mr. Smith bas justas publicly praised the efforts 
of the Free Press in India which these Directors 
have destroyed. How does he reconcile these 
contradictions ? 

(6) It would be worth ascertaining whether 
Mr. Impeycould open his lips without uttering 
a fallacy. Ali discussionson points of character 
must pore peineet feelings to the censured indi- 
viduals. But are these discussions, therefore, 
not to take place atall? Verily, these lawyers 
have intellects peculiar to their ere 
One learned Judge is reported to have said, 
that “ any expression which gave any pain to 
any individual, at any time or place, was a 
libel.” Mr. Impey says, in effect, that “ any 
discussion whic call give pain to any indivi- 
dual, at any time or place, ought not to be pro- 
eeeded in.’ Itis difficult to say which of the 
two dogmas is the most absurd. 
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peach the personal character or integrity 
of the Marquis of Hastings. I know not 
what the hon. Proprietor means by 
these words, if it be not... . 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.--- (Interrupting Mr. 
Impey) I mean that there is nothing to 
affect the personal character of the noble 
Marquis as a man of honour, (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Impry.—Exactly so. There is 
nothing, says the hon. Proprietor, to 
impeach the noble Marquis as a man of 
honour. T say so too. (Hear, hear.) The 
Court of Directors say so too. (Hear, 
hear.) Even the amendment, which our 
Chairman has moved, declares that there 
is nothing in these papers which can 
lead the Court to impute corrupt mo- 
tives to the noble Marquis. Why, this is 
the very admission which the hon. Pro- 
prietor calls on the Court to make, 
couched, it is true, in different words, 
and varying only (c) in the manner of 
putting the question. Person and charac- 
ter appear to me to be almost synonymous 
terms. They are both terms taken from 
the stage. The characters of a piece are 
the dramatis persone ; and I am con- 
vineed that every person who reflects . . . 

The Cuarrman.---I am sorry to inter- 
rupt my hon. Friend ; but I am sure that 
upon a moment’s reflection he will see 
that at onegy he is decidedly out of 
order. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Impey.---If the observations [have 
been making do not appear to be made 
for an useful purpose, { shall sit down 
without adding another syllable. (d) 

Mr. Poynper.---I do not complain of 
the interruption I have just received from 
the hon. Director; on the contrary, I 
thank him for his suggestions, since all 
the difficulties, which I feel in approach- 
ing to this discussion, will vanish imme- 
diately on the withdrawal of the original 
motion. If that motion be persisted in 
by the hon. Proprietor who brought it 
forward, I must be permitted to state the 
grounds, and at some length too, upon 
which I dissent from it, and am compelled 
to me the amendment. Does the 
hon. Proprietor consent to withdraw 
his motion ? 

Mr. D. Krnnarrp intimated by a nod 
that he did not. : 

Mr Poynper.---Well then, if things 





(c) A variation so great as to involve a con- 
tradiction : for it says, as it now stands,—We 
approve entirely of the character of Lord Has- 
tings ; nevertheless, we approve also of those 
who differed from him in ail his proceedings: 
and we equally approve of all the severe cen- 
sures conveyed to both, inour angry letters sent 
at different periods to them in India! 

(d) If Mr. Impey would make this resolution 
a permanent rule of action, he would act wisely. 
Utility, however, is a standard, by which it 
would never do to judge of things either said 
or done at the India House. Tried by such a 
test, the whole fabric, with all the corruptions 
it contains, would tumble to the ground. 
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must go on, I must, however reluctantly, 
enter at large upon the whole subjects, 
and state my reasons for the vote which 
I am compelled this day to give. And 
though my reasons will occupy a much 
longer time than those of the hon. Pro- 
prietor, who, in point of fact, has given 
you no reasons, and only a multitude of 
road assertions; though I shall be 
obliged to enter much more fully into 
the contents of this enormous volume 
than he vouchsafed to enter, still, I trust, 
that as I have often listened, sometimes 
with pleasure, and at other times with 
atience, to the speeches of the hon. 
roprietor and his friends for two or 
three hours together, they will extend 
to me their patient indulgence whilst I 
trespass upon their attention for not 
more than one-sixth portion of their 
time of speaking. I must now remind 
the Court, that for the services which 
the noble Marquis has rendered the Com- 
pens he has already received from our 
ands a grant of 5000/. a yet. That 
sum, in my opinion, was rightly granted 
to the ee Teranhs. It was aremuner- 
ation which we did wisely in bestowing ; 
when further remuneration is called 
re 

Mr. TRant and Mr, R. JACKSON rose 
simultaneously to a point of order. 
Mr. R. JAcKsoN having sat down, 

Mr. ‘TRANT spoke as follows :---I ap- 
peal to you, Mr. Chairman, whether the 
10n. Proprietor is not at this moment 
wandering out of the record, (Hear, 
hear.) and entering upon a question 
utterly irrelevant to the present discus- 
sion. We are not now met to debate 
whether a further pension ought or 
ought not to be granted to the Marquis 
of Hastings; but simply to discuss 
whether we approve the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings or of the Court of 
Directors, as itis brought before us in 
this volume of printed papers. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. PoyNnpeRr.---J contend that the 
observations | have been making are 
strictly in order: I contend that they 
are most intimately connected with the 
diseussion of this day; I consider it as 
an integral part of this great question 
that the Court of Proprietors should be 
fully informed of the situation in which 
it is now intended to place them ; and in 
order to afford that information tu the 
Court of Proprietors, I state that after a 
grant of 5000/. a year has been made by 
it tathe Marquis of Hastings, it is— 
(Order deter.) 

Mr. R. JACKSON again interrupted the 
— by asking the Chairman, whe- 
ther this mode of discussion was orderly. 

Mr. PoyNnDeER proceeded.—I hope that 
I shall be enabled, if I am not interrupted, 
to connect the argument I am now wish- 
ing to state to the Court with the ques- 
tion that is before it, 1 cannot, however, 


refrain from expressing my surprise that 
an hon. Gentleman, who addresses the 
Court so often and at so great length, 
should so pertinaciously refuse to me 
that indulgence which 1 am always 
ready to grant to him. (Hear, hear.) 
I will now proceed to another part of 
this discussion, and waiving for the 
presas all notice of our former grant, 
ee 

Mr. R. Jackson agaiu rose to order. 
*‘ If either the original motion of my 
hon. Friend, or the amendment which 
you, Mr. Chairman, have moved upon 
it, had contained one single syllable, 
which could be coustrued by any mis- 
applied ingenuity into a call for money, 
1 admit that the speech of the hon. 
Proprietor would be perfectly in order. 
But there is not the shadow of a shade 
of any such proposition before the 
Court. The present is not a question 
of money. It is a question of much more 
vital importance, both to the noble Mar- 
quis and to the Court of Proprietors. It 
is a question of character and of charac- 
ter alone; and being so, J again contend 
that the hon. Proprietor is out oforder.” 

The CHairman declared that Mr. 
Poynder was in order. (e) 

Mr.Poy NpER.—I am notto be deterred 
from speaking my opinions, nor diverted 
from the course of my argument by in- 
terruptions of this nature. I can assure 
the hon. Proprietor that he will not ad- 
advance his cause in the slightest degree 
by thus perpetually calling me to order. 
1 again repeat, that if I cannot connect 
these observations with the question 
now before you---if | cannot show that 
they are inseparably united with each 
other in the mind of every reasoning 
man, | am willing to be set down, notin- 
deed by the hon. Member, but by the 
Chairman of this Court. J conceive my- 
self to be strictly in order, when I look to 
the object for which these papers were 
ordered to be printed. They were 
ordered to be printed, net that we might 
discuss loosely and indefinitely, and with- 
out any specific object, the character of 
the noble Marquis, but in order that we 
might be enabled to judge, I quote the 
words of the resolution proposed by the 
other side, ‘‘of the propriety of enter- 
taining the question of further remu- 
neration to the Governor-General.” 
(Loud cries uf hear.) Though this obiect 
is not mentioned iu the requisition on 
which we are now called together, though 
it is carefully withdrawn; from the pro- 
position which is now submitted to our 
notice---though not a word has been 
breathed regarding it by any of the 
gentlemen who have eulogized the 





_(e) No doubt; because chaos is order, and 
discord harmony, when any speaker is advocat- 
ing the views of the Directors, aud in the man- 
per they wish. 
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noble Marquis so highly, it is clearly the 
object which the motion of this day has in 
view,(/) and is therefore not to be dis- 
missed from our consideration as an 
irrelevant topic, since it is the issue to 
which, sooner vr later, we must inevita- 
bly arrive. (Hear, hear, hear.) I will 
proceed, however, at present to another 

oint, which it is essential should be 
Ceonahe at a very early period of this 
discussion under your notice. [I allude 
to the connexion of Sir W. Rumbold 
with the house of Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co. This is distinctly proved by a para- 
graph contained in a minute of the 
Governor-General, dated June 17th, 1820, 
which is to be found at p. 44. The 
Governor-General says, ‘* A person, 
in whom I take a very lively concern 
from his having married a ward of mine, 
brought up nearly as if she had been my 
daughter, is a partuer in that house.” 
That this person is Sir W. Rumbold is 
proved beyound all doubt by a letter from 
the Marquis of Hastinys to that gentle- 
man, dated 20th Nov. 1814, and inserted 
at p. 731 of these papers. In that letter 
the Marquis of Hastings says, ‘‘ Sir 
Edward Earl is decidedly of opinion that 
1 should not be justified inassenting to the 
embarking of any part of Harriet’s fortune 
in aught but Government securities. 


‘This 1 mentioned to you at the time, and L 
see you look to the direct operation of 


that principle, but I am not sure 
whether you take into calculation its 
indirect effect. You talk of borrowing 
the sum which you are to advance for a 
share inthe firm. How can you do that 
without security to pledge ?”’ ‘This | take 
to be decisive ; but if any further proof 
be wanted upon this head, I will refer 
you to another letter of the Marquis 
of Hastings to Sir W. Rumbold, dated 
4th Jan. 1815, and inserted p. 733 of 
these papers. In that letter my Lord 
writes, * ty dear Sir William, the ac- 
count you have given of the house of 
Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad is very 
favourable, and certainly the details 
justity your inclination for going to that 
city in order to inspect the books. | en- 
close youa letter to the Resident, couched 
in terms which will ensure to you his 
attention and most earnest gi offices. 
‘The parties speculate that you, being one 
of the firm, will interest main the welfare 
of the house to a degree which may be 
materially beneficial to them.’ I pray 
the Court to pay particular attention to 
this last phrase, as also to that which 
immediately follows it: “ Itis a fair and 
honestcalculation.’’ [Cries of hear, from 
Mr. D. Kinnaird, Mr. R. Jackson, and 
other gentlemen, echoed back again from 

(f) How can that be clearly the cbject of a 
motion, which isnot even expressed orindicated 
in it ® The werds quoted by Mr. Poynder re- 
late to another question, «nother meeting, and 
another time than the present, 
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other parts of the Court.) What! isit a 
fair and honest calculation that the 
GovernorGeneral of India shall patronize 
one commercial establishment to the 
detriment of others, because a person in 
whom he takesa lively concern has made 
a junction withit? Is that the impar- 
tiality which he is to observe betweenall 
the subjects entrusted to his care? (g) 
Such may be the ideas of the hon. Pro- 
prietors opposite, but I have formed a 
very different notion upon this. subject. 
My Lord, after stating to Sir W. Rumbold 
that the amount of advantage which the 
countenance of Government may bestow 
must be uncertain,---a statement by 
which he admits that there must at all 
costs be some advantage: He adds 

that a more distinct advantage will attend 
the firm from the discouragement of any 
other British house at Hyderabad. 

Mr.D.KINNAIRD.---Do not garble the 
letter, but read it entire. 

Mr. Poynper.---l am not garbling 
the letter, but am shortly stating its con- 
tents. JI am as incapable of garbling 
any document as the hon. Proprietor can 
be, and I should be foolish indeed to at- 
tempt so unfair a procedure when the 
whole Court has the papers before it, and 
would instantly detect and expose me. 
The letter | have before said is at p. 733, 
and to accommodate the hon. Proprietor 
shall be read entire ; [ will proceed with it 
from the part atwhich I left off. My Lord 
says, “‘the amount of advantage which the 
countenance of Government may bestow 
must be uncertain, as | apprehend it would 
flow principally from the opinion the 
Natives would entertain of the respect 
likely to be paid by their own Govern- 
ment to an establishment known to stand 
weillin the favour of the supreme authority 
here. Perhaps a more distinct benefit 
may attend the firm from the consequent 
discouragement to competition with you 
by any other British partnership, to 
which a similarly professed sanction 





(g) What! Mr. Poynder, if Sir Ww. Curtis, 
the city member, has a son in any particular 
city establishment, will there be no advantage 
to that establishment from this connexion? If 
Lord Liver bad a cousin in another house, 
would that house derive no advantage from such 
a connexion? It is impossible to prevent the 
universal influence of connexions like these: 
and the case of Sir W. Rumbold is only one of 
a thousand similar ones that could be named 
everyday But we willinturnask Mr. Poynder, 
What! is it fair or honest that the King and 
Parliament of England should patronize one 
commercial establishment (the overgrown body 
of the East India Company) to the detriment of 
all others, who are shut out by them from resi- 
dence in India and trade to China? What! 
is it fair or honest, for Directors to patronize 
one set of youths, and send them to the good 
places in China and Bengal, merely because 
they are sons, to the detriment of others, who 
cannot participate tn these good things? Go 
to! Mr. Poynder, leave your books, and study 
mankind a little closer, to correct your igno- 
rance of life and human natare. 
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would be granted. Itis on the ground 
of the service to the Nizam, at the re- 
quest of our Resident, that [ have con- 
sented to let the good wishes of Govern- 
ment for the prosperity of this firm be 
signified. No new establishment could 
have such a plea.” Now upon this 
letter, without assigning to the noble 
Marquis any corrupt motive for his con- 
duct, | say there is an avowed system of 
favouritism---an expressed intention of 
utting down all competition with his 
‘avourite’s firm--an undeniable establish- 
ment of a commercial monopoly, not 
only for the productions of the country, 
but for the supply of the money market, 
if | must designate'plain things by equally 
plain language. (4) (Cries of hear.) 

Mr. DouG.ias KINNaIRD.---** | ask the 
hon. Member to read” (we think he said) 
*‘ the letter to which this is an answer.” 

Mr. PoynDER.--~The hon. Member will 
excuse me if I do not comply with his 
suggestion, I do not consider that letter 
as at all varying the complexion of the 
case. Ifthe hon. Member thinks that it 
does, he can read it, I suppose, for him- 
self, (Hear.) 

The CuarrMAN.--=I really am sorry at 
feeling it necessary to interfere. This 
Court is extremely full and respectable. 
Let us not forfeit our claim to respecta- 
bility by any want of decorum in our 
debates. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Poynper---The hon. Proprietor 
will forgive me, if I apply to him the 
language which Junius applied to a more 
distinguished personage: ‘‘If his bed 
does not fit him, it is not my fault.” 
(Hear, and a laugh ) It is he who has 
made it, and not [, (Hear, hear.) and if 
he is dissatisfied with it, he ought to 
vent his dissatisfaction upon those who 
have excited it, and not upon those who 
have neither had art nor part in giving 
him offence. Having thus proved the 
connexion of Sir W. Rumbold with the 
house of William Palmer and Co. I shall 
now proceed to call your attention to the 
political letter of the Court of Directors to 
the Government in Bengal, dated 24th 
May 1820, and inserted at page 6 of these 
papers ; and I call your attention to it for 
the pur of showing you the manner 
in which these transactions of Palmer and 
Co. first attracted the notice and displea- 
sure of the Court of Directors. ‘The Jetter, 
to which I refer, is one of those which 
the amendment calls upon you to sanc- 
tion with your approbation, and is there- 
fore highiy deserving of your most seri- 
ous consideration : 

We stated, (say the Directors) in a former 
despatch that we were not aware of any objec- 








(A) A ial poly ! How offensive 
to the ears of an East India Proprietor. A mo- 
nopoly of the money market! Hear this, ye 
Rothehilds, Barings, and Ricardos! Alas! for 
poor human nature, when such folly as this is 
deemed wisdom. 
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tion to the countenance which you had, in the 
year 18/4, authorised the Resident at Hydera- 
bad to afford to a British commercial establish - 
ment at that capital. 

In thus expressing ourselves, we presumed 
that the objects of Messrs. Palmer and Co, were 
ee oye consistent, both with the enact- 
ments of the Legislature, and with those views 
of policy to which we have been accustomed to 
require conformity on the part of our Indian 
Governments, 

It appears, however, from the Memorial ad- 
dressed to you by that firm, on the 27th of June, 
1816, which constiteted the ground. of your 
proceeding, that besides their business as mer- 
chants, they had large pecuniary dcaliegs with 
the Government of his Highness the Nizam, 
which, as you state, would subject them to the 
penalties enacted by the 37th Geo. 3. cap. 142. 
sec. 28., unless, by ax exercise of the power 
vested in you by that Act, you gave your con- 
sent and approbation to their engaging in such 
transactions. And you inform us, that at the 
request of these gentlemen, you had granted 
your permission to their performing the several 
acts, from which, without that permission, they 
would have been restrained, with no other re- 
servation than that it should be at the discretion 
of the Resident at Hyderabad, for the time 
being, to satisfy himself regarding the nature 
and objects of the transactions in which Messrs. 


. Palmer and Co. might engage. 


We have to observe, in the first place, that 
the power which you have thus thought fit to 
exercise, could not have been granted by the 
Legislature, in contemplation of such an use as 
you have made of it. 

It was obviously intended for the purpose of 

meeting extraordinary exigencies, not of gene- 
rally licensing an illegal traflic ; and we have 
great doubts whether such alicense as you have 
given, (a general license, without a special case 
of necessity, and without limit,) would be held 
to be legal; and would be found effectual fer 
the protection of Messrs. Palmer & Co. against 
~ prosecution under the Act. 
_ But waiving this discussion, we desire to be 
informed—{and here, said Mr. Poynder, I must 
remark, that the Directors complain, in p. 373, 
that they never received thisinformation in any 
shape whatever. }|—whether the Resident has 
availed himself of the power reserved to him, 
by acquainting himself ly and thorough- 
ly, with the nature of the pecuniary transactions 
of that house with the Nizam’s Government ; 
and, in the next place, whether he has reported 
to you respecting them. In the event of his 
having done sv, you will not fail to transmit the 
report for our information. 

After the experience which we have had, both 
in the Oude and in the Carnatic, of the dread- 
ful abuses which resulted from the pecuniary 
dealings of British subjects with Native princes, 
and the jealousy manifested by the Legislature 
of all such transactions, we can by no means 
approve of the indulgence which you have ex- 
tended to Messrs, Palmer and Co.; and we po- 
sitively direct, that the instrament, by which 
that indulgence was conveyed, may be imme- 
diately, upon the receipt of this despatch; re- 
voked and cancelled; and thatthe countenance 
of our Governments may be strictly coufined to 
those objects of a commercial nature, which 
ba protessed ae see eg have in view. 

ou will understand this order as peremptory ; 
and the execution of it must not be delayed for 
the purpose of a reference to us, or on any ground 
whatever. 


Again, at the conclusion of their letter, 
the Directors say— 


Since the preceding paragraphs were written, 
it has been suggested to us, that Mr. Palmer 
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whose name is first in the firm of the house, to 
which you have given the permission in ques- 
tion, is a native of India, but that there are 
other partners who are Europeans. We desire 
to be informed of the names of all the partners 
of the house to which your license has been 
granted ; and we direct, tha‘, if on any future 
vecasion, you should find it necessary to grant a 
license to lend money, not only the sum to be lent, 
but the names of all the persons to whom the 
license extends; may be distinetly specified in 
the license ; and a copy of every such license, 
with astatemest of your reasons for granting it, 
be transmitted to us by the earliest opportinity. 

In this letter, to which was attached 
an extract of Act the 37th Geo. 3. against 
lending money to native princes, the 
Court of Directors distinctly state the 
grounds on which they inculpate the 
license granted by the noble Marquis to 
the firm of Palmer and Co, at Hyderabad. 
On the 16th of Dec. 1820, the noble 
Marquis sends back to the Court of Di- 
rectors au explanation of the grounds 
upon which he had felt himself justified 
in granting it. The Court of Directors 
were not satisfied with this explanation ; 
and on the 28th of Nov. 1821, dictated a 
reply to it, which forms the second of 
the despatches, of which you are now 
called upon to record your approval. I 
think that whoever reads that despatch, 
will acknowledge that it contains a series 
of well-founded charges agaiust the no- 
ble Marquis. You will find it at page 70 
of these Papers. It accusés the noble 


Marquis of withholding important infor- 


mation from the Court of Directors, with 
regard to the pecuniary transactions of 
the house of Palmer and Co. with the 
Nizam’s Government ; and proves, from 
the documents which he had forwarded 
to them, that that house must, to his 
knowledge, have been engaged in such 
transactions, in open contravention of an 
Act of the Legislature, antecedently to 
the liceise which he had _ granted to it 
on the 23d of July 1816. The despatch 
then proceeds in the following strain of 
accusation against the noble Marquis :— 


In the minute of the Governor-General, re- 
corded on your political consultations, bearing 
date the Ist of January 1820, and, by conse- 
quence, written previously to the agreement for 
the last loan of sixty lacs, his Lordship express- 
ed his belief, that it was well understood that 
but for the occasional assistance derived from 
the house of William Palmer and Co,, the Ni- 
zam’s Government could not have been kept 
above water. 7 

And inthe eerrespondeité between Rajah 
Chundoo Loll, the Resident, and the firm, trans- 
mitted to you with Mr. Russell’s letter of the 
19th of May last, reference is made to a debt 
which had been contracted by the Minister to 
the hotise during the war, the amount and other 
particulars of which we are left wholly unac- 
quainted with. 

If you were not thoroughly informed respect- 
ing the transactions t») which such frequent 
allusion ismade, it certainly behoves you to ac- 
count for the suspension of theexereise of your 
inquisitorial and controlling powers. We are 
unwilling to suppose that possessing this infor- 
mation, you could have failed to impart it to us, 
after the anxiety to obtain it, which we had 
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manifested in our despatch of the 24th of May 
1820. We regret, however, that in your political 
letter to us, of the Ist of Oct. 1819, when pro- 
fessedly treating of the efficiency which had been 
given to the Nizam’s reformed corps, by the 
arrangements for seenring to the troops the re- 
gular reeeipt of their pay, no reference was 
made to the agreement for that put pose, which 
had been entered into by Rajah Chundoo Loll 
with the house of W, Palmer and Co. in the early 

art of 1818, and whieh, in the eourse of 1819, 

ad formed the subject of an important corre- 
spondence between your Government, the Resi- 
Gent, and thofiem, This omission was tardily 
gs in perperaphs 60 to 67 of your letter 
of the 21st of Oct. ; but you ought not to 
have suffered two years to elapse before ap- 
prising, us of that transaction, which we disco- 
ver from an incidental expression in the letter 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co, of the 12th of Oct. 
1819, must have taken effect from the 23d of 
April 1818, although it does not appear to have 
been reported to you by the Resident antil the 
3ist of Deceastier of that year. 

How an arrangement, which had taken effect 
eight months before it was reported, ean be said 
with propriety to have been concluded “ with 
the sanction of your Government,” we cannot 
perceive. The Resident ought not to have 
countenanced the arrangement without specific 
authority from you; mueh less should he have 
so loug deferred reporting its completion. 

From circumstances to which we shall here- 
after advert, we are but imperfectly informed of 
the yg aver of the arrangement, entered into 
with Messrs. Palmer and Co., under which, in 
consideration of stipulated monthly advances, 
on the part of the house, of two lacs of rupees, 
for the payment of the troops in Berar, it ob- 
tained assignments of revenue to the extent of 
thirty lacs per annum ; yet enough is disclosed 
to satisfy us that the terms of the convention 
were the very reverse of moderate. No person 
can read the agreement without seeing that the 
stipulations were highly favourable to the lend- 
ers, and, of course, proportionably unfavourable 
to the borrower ; though, from the vagueness 
with which they are expressed, it is impossible 
to ascertain to what extent they were advan- 
tageots to the one party and disadvantageous 
to the other. 

When the arrangement was first reported, you 
felt that it required elucidation, and called upon 
the Resident to explain whether he considered 
any gearantee as implied on the part of the 
British Government ; in what manner the reve- 
nues of the assigned districts were secured to 
the house ; om what terms their advances were 
made yand whether arrangements, equally efli- 
cient and economical, could not have been 
made with native bankers at Hyderabad. @ 

The answer of the Resident was extremely 
unsatisfactory. Explicit on the first point only, 
he omitted all explanation upon the second and 
third ; and, in regard to the fourth, he merely 
replied in the negative, without stating the 
grounds Upon Whileh his opinion rested. 

This strange oniission was in no way sup- 
plied by the letter from Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
which panied the Resident’s despatch 
These communications were justly characteriz- 
ed in a minute of Mr. Stuart, as “ being, in fact, 
more calculated to excite than to relieve anx- 
iety.”’? Indeéd, your Subsequent proceedings 
show, that individually and collectively, you did 
not yet consider yourselves as sufliciently in- 
formed respecting the transaction, to enable you 
to pass any judgment upon it. 

The despatch, after a. that the 
necessity of this arrangement had been 
questioned in the present instance, and 
that its highly objectionable nature, ex- 
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cept in cases of urgent necessity, had 
been pointed out by the Accountant- 
General, who had deemed further infor- 
mation requisite, proceeds, in page 74, 
to which I now refer you, with the fol- 
lowing remark, towhich | call your seri- 
ous attention, since, in my humble opi- 
nion, nothing can be said more justly or 
more forcibly upon the subject :— 
Independently of the jealousy which the Le- 
gislature has entertained, and which we have 
constantly manifested, of pecuniary dealings on 
the part of British subjects with native princes, 
the origin and natere of the transaction in ques- 
tion, the parties concerned in it, and the rela- 
tions in which they respectively stood to the 
British Government, not on!y warranted, but 
rendered it incumbent on you to inform your- 
selves of all its details. The arrangement hav- 
ing been first suggested by Capt. Geo. Syden- 
ham, having been concluded with the entire 
concurrence of Mr. Russell, having taken place 
at a period when the influence of the British 
Government pervaded every branch of the Ni: 
zam’s administration,— 
—and this circumstance, [ think, may be 
considered asa very suflicient explanation 
of the mode in which Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, obtained the enormous interest 
which they had taken,— 
—and through the instrumentality of a house of 
business, which, cut for that licease, could not 
legally have engaged in such transactions, you 
had the most powerful motives for substantiating 
both to your own and to our satisfaction, first, 
that the object was of sufficient importance to 
warrant the adoption of ext linary and un- 
usual means for its attainment ; and, secondly, 
that the means which you had authorised, were 
not perverted to purposes injurious to the inte- 
rests of our ally, or discreditable to the British 
character. 


Again, in page 75, the Directors ob- 
serve— 

Mr. Russell states, in his letter of the 28th of 
April 1819, that “ none of the native bankers at 
Hyderabad could have commanded funds ade- 
quate to the purpose, and even if they could, 
that their terms would have been much higher 
than those of the present arrangement.”’ With- 
out the Hest di iti i in- 








P to quest 
tended accuracy of Mr. Russell’s representa- 
tion, we cannot give to it that implicit credit 


Which would have been due to assertions sup- 
ported by incontestible facts. Had he grounded 
it upon unsuccessful applications, which had 
been made by the Nizam’s Government to the 
principal soucars at Hyderabad, for pecuniary 
accommodations; had he told us, that in an- 
swer to such applications (specifying cates and 
other particulars) the soucars had pleaded their 
inability to make advances to a large amount, 
and that for small advances they had demanded 
exorbitant terms; and had he, after stating the 
terms, contrasted them with the moderation of 
those demanded by the house of Palmer and Co., 
then, indeed, his representation would have 
weight; but, in its present shape, we cannot 
take it for more than an opinion, the correctness 
of which is matter of doubt, 

At Baroda, the Guickwar has been able to 
borrow large sums annually at about 9 per cent. 
ander the Company’s Bandarry. This species 
of security, we believe, is not known at Hyder- 
abad ; but wé havé no reason to doubt, that had 
the Company lent its credit to the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, in another form, money might have 
been obtained from native bankers at arate of 
interest equally moderate. 
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In truth, you have, in substance, if not in 
form, lent the Company’s credit, in the late 
pecuniary transactions at Hyderabad, not, in- 
deed, for the benefit of the Nizam’s Government, 
but for the sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. You have not guaranteed to the house the 
falfilment of the engagements entered into with 
it by the Nizam’s Government; but the house 
has received the support of the British Govern- 
ment, and it expects that the influence of that 
Government will be employed to secure satis- 
faction of its just demands upon the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam. Without this countenance 
and support, Messrs. Palmer and Co. declared 
that they never would have established an ex- 
tensive mercanti‘e concern (much less entered 
into large pecuniary dealings with the Govern- 
ment) in a country where there are no regular 
courts of judicature. With this countenance 
and support, they not only themselves feel se- 
cure, bat they are placed in circamstances 
which ‘* enable them to secure a combination 
of the native monied interest.” 


Again, in p. 76, the Directors observe, 
“* If your countenance and support, or, 
in other words, if the credit of the Com- 
pany had been lent to the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, instead of to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., that Government must have 
saved all that the house of agency may 
have gained, whilst we should have ad- 
vanced both our interest and reputation, 
by a generous and successful endeavour 
to serve an ally in time of need.” The 
Directors proceed, in the subsequent pa- 
ragraphs, to complain of various points 
upon which information, which ought to 
have been supplied to them, had been 
earefully kept back from their know- 
ledge, and then say, ‘* We have looked 
with anxiety for some attempt to justify 
or to palliate a proceeding, which, so far 
as our recollection serves, is without a 
parallel on the records of our Indian 
Governments ; but, in your letter, it is 
reported as if it were a circumstance 
needing no comment.” They then add, 
and I beg that the Court will remark 
their expressions,—for though strong, 
they are not stronger than the occasion 
requires,—they then add, that the apo- 
logy which the Noble Marquis offers for 
his conduct ‘is the language not of a 
responsible but an irresponsible Govern- 
ment. It is not an exercise of the li- 
cense of acting without instructions, 
and reporting the proceedings for the in- 
formation and sanction of the authorities 
at home; it is the assertion, by your 
Government, of a power to act, without 
the obligation to communicate to any 
superior authority the means of judging 
of your acts; and, consequently, the as- 
sertion of a power to elude all check and 
control. It is not au assumption.of a 
discretionary power, on the part of the 
local Government, to suspend the exe- 
cution of instructions from home; it 
amounts to the assumption of a power to 
do what you please, and to communicate 
to us just so much of what you have 
done as you may see fit. And on what 
ex does this assumption rest ?— 
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that we are not qualified to draw right 
conclusions from the information which 
is laid before us; but that from igno- 
rance of all that we ought to know, it is 
not only unnecessary, but unsafe, to put 
us in possession of the materials of know- 
ledge. We should be unworthy of the 
station we hold, if we did not strongly 
condemn such proceedings defended by 
such allegations.” 

Mr. RANDLE JACKSON.—Will the hon. 
Proprietor allow me to ask him the date 
of the despatch he has just read ? 

Mr, Poynper.—It is part of the same 
despatch which I quoted some time ago. 
It is dated the 28th of November 1821, 
and the extract I just read is at page 79. 
The despatch then adverts tothe loan of 
60 lacs of rupees, at 16 per cent., for six 
years, made by Palmer and Co. to Rajah 
Chundoo Loll, in May 1820, which ob- 
tained the sanction of Government, in 
consequence of the casting vote of the 
Governor-General; and after expressing 
the surprise of the Court of Directors, 
at hearing that in the absence of all ne- 
cessary information, ‘‘ either sanction- 
ing or furnishing to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment such a loan,” was an alternative 
to which the government of the noble 
Marquis felt itself irresistibly impelled, 
complains in strong terms, not only that 
tie Court of Directors is placed in a 
situation of embarrassment, but that it 
does not know the extent of its embar- 
rassment. There is much more to be 
found in the same strain in this despatch ; 
but I refrain from reading any more of 
it, except the concluding paragraph. In 
that paragraph the Directors say, ‘* We 
trust that no occasion will again offer 
itself, which may appear to you to call 
for the exercise of the dispensing power 
vested in our Governors by law, in re- 
spect to the provisions of the statute to 
which we have so often alluded. But 
should such a case unfortunately occur, 
we positively direct that the spirit of the 
law be strictly abided by, and that any 
license so granted by you, be for a spe- 
cific transaction and a specific period 
and be on no account of the general an 
indefinite character of which we have 
seen so much reason to complain.” This 
despatch, I observe, is signed by ‘ J. 
Pattison.”” Rumour says, that this Mr. 
Pattison, who here complains so se- 
verely, and yet so justly, of the uncon- 
stitutional interference of the Marquis of 
Hastings with the pecuniary transactions 
of native princes, is the same Mr. Pat- 
tison who subsequently moved that this 
Court, taking into consideration the 
zealous, able, and disinterested conduct 
of the Marquis of Hastings during the 
time of his administration in India, is 
of opinion, that he is entitled to receive 
from its coffers a grant of 5000/. a year, 
and so forth. (Hear, hear.) I cannot see 
how the hon, Director, after such a let- 
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ter, could feel himse.f entitled to bring 
such a motion before the Court; I can- 
not see upon what grounds he can pre- 
tend to defend his own consistency. I 
recollect, that on a recent debate re- 
specting our college at Haileybury, he 
favoured us with a quotation from 
Horace,— 

* Diruit, edificat; mutat quadrata rotundis,” 


I would ask him whether writing such a 
letter as I have read to you on one day, 
and moving such a resolution as I have 
described to you on another, is not very 
like pulling a man down on one day to 
set him up on a pedestal the next? [| 
would ask him, whether it is not chang- 
ing square for round,—whether it is not, 
in plain language, blowing hot and cold 
in the same breath? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Pattison, interrupting the speak- 
er, Is my name subscribed to that let- 
ter?” 

Mr. Poynper.—It is; if the hon. Mem- 
ber will look at the papers, he will find 
it there. 

Mr. Patrison.—As I have been thus 
porsaneny alluded to, I hone that I may 

e permitted to say, that | will set this 
matter right in the course of the present 
debate. At present, I shall content my- 
self with observing, that the remarks 
which the hon. Proprietor has made upon 
my conduct only prove his utter igno- 
rance of our mode of carrying on busi- 
ness. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Poynper.---[ rejoice to hear the 
hon. Director say, that he will make this 
inconsistency square before the con- 
clusion of this discussion; and I am 
glad, that I have been the humble cause 
of giving him an opportunity to do so. 
I should, however, have been the more 
obliged to him, if, when he offered the 
plea of not guilty to the charge of in- 
consistency which | brought against him, 
he had not added to it a taunt about my 
ignorance. (A laugh.) The hon. Di- 
rector is not in general wanting in cour- 
tesy, and I will therefore suppose that 
the words escaped from him uninten- 
tionally in the warmth of the moment. 
I now proceed to another part of the 
case. In the course of this morning, we 
have heard several observations about a 
case laid before the highest law officers 
of the crown, which we have not got in 
the printed papers. I must now refer 
you to a case laid before our own law 
officers, which we have got in them, and 
which you will find at page 104. ‘The 
substance of it is contained in a political 
letter addressed to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, and is as follows :--- 

Mr. RANDLE JAckson.---What is the 
date of it? 

Mr. Poynper.---The date is not in the 
book. [The hon. Proprietor is mistaken 
in that assertion, the date is 9th of 
April, 1823.] The Directors write thus : 
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* We are advised by high legal autho- 
rities, that the restriction contained in 
the 30th section of the Act 13 Geo. III. 
c. 63, which restrains the rate of interest 
to 12percent. extends to contracts made 
as well in those parts of the East Indies 
which are not under the Government of 
the East India Compapy as in those 
which are:---that the same restriction 
extends to loans made to native princes 
and governments in the East Indies as 
well as to those made to individuals, 
whether the contracts for such loans be 
made or carried into execution within 
or beyond the territories under the go- 
vernment of the East India Company : 
that the same restriction extends to 
loans made under a licence from the 
Governments in India, pursuant to the 
37th George III. c. 142. s. 28, and that 
it is not lawful for a mercantile or bank- 
ing partnership, consisting partly of na- 
tives of India and partly of European- 
born subjects of his Majesty, to make a 
loan to a native prince, contrary to’the 
provisions of 37 Geo. III. c. 142. s. 28, 
whether the contract for such loan be 
made or carried into execution within 
or beyond the territories under the go- 
vernment of the East India Company : 
that in either case the contract of the 
house would be void, and that the Euro- 
pean-born partners would be liable to be 
prosecuted for a misdemeanour. 

‘* We desire that you will cause this 


explanation and instruction to be made 
public, and that you will institute prose- 
cutions against all persons in any 
contravening the lawas thus explained.” 

Such, Sir, were the iastructions which 
the hon. Court of Directors sent out to 
the noble Marquis; let us now consider 


wa 


how they were obeyed by the fo to 
whom they were despatched. I shall 
read to you the manner in which the 
noble Marquis answered the letter which 
contained them, and when I do so I 
think it will excite at least your sur- 
rise. The noble Marquis addressed a 
etter to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors on the 20th of October, 1822, 
It is too long to be read at length to 
ou, though it is well worthy of your 
inspection as showing how the noble 
Marquis stands in respect to this trans- 
action. I refer shortly to a paragraph 
contained in page 115, ‘* ‘The function 
delegated to the Governor-General in 
Council,” says the noble Marquis, “ I 
apprehend to be this: that under the en- 
gagement of unremittingly exerting his 
utmost ability for the benefit of the hon. 
Company, he is te deal with men and 
things as they may present themselves 
on the spot.” Now admitting that the 
noble Marquis is right in this position, 
which I will do for the sake of argu- 
ment, though I should be the last man in 
the world to do so in point of practice, 
I cannot but observe, that under this 
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plea of necessity, this  tyrant’s plea,” 
as it has been well called, (i) either that 
which has taken place, or any thing 
which may hereafter take place, may 
easily be defended. (Hear, hear.) 

But to return to the noble Marquis. 
He says, ‘* The Governor-General in 
Council is to deal with men and things 
as they may present themselves on the 
spot, in the manner which, consonantly 
to law and the general directions of the 
honourable Court, shall best fulfil the 
spirit of that sacred trust. He cannot 
abstain from acting on these terms with- 
out a dereliction of duty seriously affect- 
ing the public interests committed to his 
management. Then his measures must 
be squared to circumstances as they really 
exist.” Here we have again the same 
plea of necessity offered to our notice. In- 
deed the whole of this letter rests upon 
it; it is found in the beginning, the mid-~ 
dle, and the conclusion of it. The noble 
Marquis then proceeds at great length to 
defend his conduct from the various 
charges to which these transactions had 
laid it open. My regard for the time of 
the Court prevents me from entering into 
a detailed examination of it. I will merely 
say, that it is irregularly addressed by the 
noble Marquis to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, and that it is not 
merely supported by the evidence which 
we have in the case, but directly in the 
teeth of it. The noble Marquis concludes 
it by observing, that the hon. Court had 
been seduced into charging him in the 
teeth of evidence with having unauthorir- 
edly pledged the credit of the hon. Com- 
pany, in order to bestow dishonestly an 
exclusive favour on the house of William 
Palmer & Co., and with having unneces- 
sarily countenanced the loan which that 
firm had made with the Nizam’s go- 
vernment. 

**1 should have been surprised at such 
a strange perversion of circumstances,” 
says the noble Marquis, could I ascribe 
the tenor of the letter I have received to 
the real judgment of the Court of Direc- 
tors, but I repeat with every solemnity 
of profession my being certain that what 
the hon. Court subscribed was palmed 
insidiously on its unsuspecting candour. 
I close this supposition in a just confi- 
dence in the hon. Court’s regretting its 
having unguardedly leut itself to an in- 
accurate and injurious conclusion.” 

I trust the Court will mark the ex- 
pressions of the noble Marquis. ‘‘ Palmed 





(i) This “ tyrant's plea ” is, however, the 
only one ever put forth by the East India Direc- 
tors themselves to justify the acts of despotism 
perpetually committing by themselves and ser- 
vants. With them it is, no doubt, “ agood and 
sufficient reason,’’—with all others, inadmissi- 
ble. This is the sort of consistency that pre- 
vails in every department of India House con- 
cerns, 
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insidiously on its unsuspecting candour 
And again, ‘* Regret its having unguard- 
edly leat itself to au inaccurate and in- 
jurious conclusion.” ‘These are serious 
charges when advanced against a body of 
men filling the important functions of 
the Directors of your affairs. ‘They were 
felt as such by the Directors, and ex- 
tracted from them a proper and an in- 
dignant reply. | say, a proper though an 
indignant reply: for the Directors have 
a reputation to lose as well as the noble 
Marquis. In their political letter to 
Bengal under date of the Sth of Novem- 


had 
. 


ber, 1623, they inform the noble Marquis _ 


that, ‘‘ adeclaration more offensive to 
the constituted authorities at home could 
not well have escaped from his Lordship, 
and one more at variance with fact never 
was hazarded by any one. We should be 
wholly unfit for the situations in which 
we are placed, if, on any occasion, we 
could voluntarily subscribe our names to 
a despatch, the conteuts of which were 
not the result of our deliberate convic- 
tions, and the particular despatch in 
question was in fact the result of much 
investigation and more than ordinary de- 
liberation.” Such, Gentlemen, is the 
statement of your Directors; and I do 
say, upon a full investigation of these 
papers, that itis my sincere opinion that 
the faith of your Governmentin India was 
not only employed to establish the credit 
of Palmer and Co, at Hyderabad, but also 


to bolster it up, after it had been estab- 
lished. Those who want proof of this 
assertion, will find it in an extract from 
the Bengal Political Consultations of the 
19th July, 1822, contained at pages 159— 


164, inclusive, of these papers. 1 shall 
content myself with referring to it; for 
it must be seen by every Proprietor that 
it would be impossible to do more than 
refer to it, in documents which are so 
voluminous. There is one proof of it 
however ina letter of Sir C. ‘I’. Metcalfe, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, to the Secre- 
tary to Government, at Fort William, 
which I cannot refrain from reading to 
the Court. The letter is dated the 3d of 
September, 1822, and the paragraph in 
it which I consider as most material, is 
to be found at page 223. The President 
is reporting the substance of a confer- 
ence whigh he had had on the preceding 
day with the Rajah Chundoo Loll, witha 
view of ascertaining the canse why he 
had employed Messrs. W. Palmer & Co. 
in the conveyance of his communications 
to the British Government, when a repre- 
sentative Resident was at Hyderabad for 
that parete. He says that, ‘‘ on the sub- 
ject of the loan the Rajah Chundoo Lol! 
expressed anxiety to kuow whether the 
Governor-General in Council would ad- 
vance the large sum that might be re- 

uired. I told him that I thougit it likely 
that his Lordship would, from the tenor 
of the instructions which I had received, 
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He dwelt on the advantages which would 
result from getting clear of the debt due 
to those gentlemen, and complained of 
the overwhelming amount of their ‘ inte» 
rest upon interest, interest upon inte- 
rest.” The Resident here adds the 
oriental expressions, ‘‘ Sood dur sood, 
sood dur sood,”” and then proceeds, ‘‘ He 
expressed a hope that | would afterwards 
prevent their coming to him. After the 
use he had lately made of them, I thought 
that the sincerity of the wish might be 
questioned, and that it might be put ou 
for the occasion; I therefore asked the 
Rajah if he were in earnest. He replied 
in the aflirmative, but less decisively, 
adding, ‘* What business will they have 
with me when their debt shall be paid ? 
Why should they come at all then? ‘They 
will of their own accord cease to come; 
they will go away altogether, when they 
lose these profits.” This is the lan- 
guage of the man, be it observed, who is 
escribed to you as reigning in his mas- 
ter’s stead,.draining his treasures, op- 
ron his people; he complains. of 

lessrs. Palmer & Co. exhausting his 
coffers by their enormous demands for 
interest, and reducing his country to a 
complete state of beggary; (&) and, after 
all, according to the Resident’s account, 
is uncertain in his convictions, ‘‘ whether 
the Resident or the firm of W. Palmerand 
Co. is the real representative of the Bri- 
tish Government at the Court of Hyder- 
abad.” But it may be said, ‘ allowing all 
that you have hitherto stated to be cor- 
rect, how do you connect the Marquis of 
Hastings with it?” To that question I 
will give a brief and immediate reply. I 
assert that the noble Marquis evinces 
upon many occasions great anxiety and 
earnestness to give an efficient—I do not 
say, an undue support to the firm of W. 
Palmer and Co, (/) ‘There are proofs 
upon — of this assertion scattered 
up and down the volume I hold in my 
hand. I shall however content myseif 
with producing ouly two or three of 
them. The first of them, to which 
I shall call your attention, is to be 
found in the Governor-General’s minute 
of the 19th November, 1619, page 33. 
The noble Marquis uses these expres- 
sions: ‘* Surmises of the nature lately 
agitated ought not to remainafloat. Ob- 





(k) Why, then, did he not get money at a 
cheaper rate, and without this “ interest upon 
interest’ elsewhere ? The whole of the mo- 
ney market of India was open to him; but no 
one would lend even on as low terms as Palmer 
and Co,-had done. The insecurity was the 
cause of the high interest; bnt this was the 
fault of the borrowers, and not the fault of the 
lenders. 

(4) Upon this the whole question hinges : if 
there was no undue support, then there can- 
not be the shadow of-a cause for blame : be- 
cause “efficient” support is due from a go- 
vernment to all establishments acting wnder 
its sanction, 
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serve rumours against a mercantile cs- 
tablishment must be deeply injurious to 
its credit, especially when those implied 
doubts of its conduct appear tocome from 
this Government. I thence feel bound 
to declare my opinion definitively, that 
there is no colour, from any thing which 
has come within my view, for the slight- 
est imputation on the house of Pal- 
mer and Co.’ Again his Lordship, at 
page 34, says, ** A charge of extortion 
cannot rest upon a house which has 
furnished aid, on.conditions the light- 
est offered, in a case where acknow- 
ledged risk increased the usual high 
demand for interest in a native state.” 
You will see, Gentlemen, before long, 
how the question is answered, whether 
the interest taken for this loan was ex- 
orbitant or not? I shall not stay to dis- 
cuss that subject now, buat shall proceed 
with the proofs of the position which 1 
have undertaken tomake good toyou. 1 
refer you to a passage in page 44, which | 
had before occasion to read to you. Lallude 
to that portion of the Governor-General’s 
minute of the Lith July, 1820, in which 
he is speaking of Sir W. Rumbold’s con- 
nexion with the firm of Palmer and Co. 
** A person, in whom | take a very lively 
concern, from his having married a ward 
of mine, brought up nearly as if she had 
been my daughter, is a partner in that 
house. The degree in which his in- 


terest is engaged in the proposed transac- 


tion might, without my beiug conscious 
of the bias, warp my judgment.” Again, 
in the same minute, page 45, his Lord- 
ship says, ‘* We have the positive decla- 
rile of the Resident that the loan can- 
lot be procured from the native bankers 
alone. Clearly they fear to advance taeir 
money but through a British house ; the 
interest naturally taken in which by this 
Government gives them a_ confidence 
such as they would never feel in a direct 
negociation with a native Court.” His 
Lordship in the same minute calculates 
the interest on the —— loan to be 
only ten per cent. Mr, Stuart, in his mi- 
nute, page 46, proves it to be sixteen per 
ceut., and there is other proof that a tor- 
mer loan had been negotiated at twenty- 
four per cent. I now turn to page 243, 
to a letter of Sir C.'T. Metcalfe, the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, a gentleman whom | 
had before occasion to quote upon these 
transactions. ‘This gentleman, in a letter 
contained in the enclosures of the Bengal 
political letter of the date of the 20th of 
December, 1822, writes thus :— 

Messrs. William Palmer and Co. possess and 
exercise in this country an extraordinary power, 
which has no connexion with their commercial 
character. It arises irom a supposition of their 
possessing influeace in the British Government, 
and js confirmed by the preslier character of 
the Minister Chandoo Loll. 

The character and views of Rajah Chundoo 
Loll have the greatest weight in producing this 
power. His political life has passed in endea- 
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vours to maintain his place. He looks chiefly 
to the British Government for this purpose, and 
he thinks that Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
may befriend or injare him throug their sup- 
posed influence in that quarter. 


I now turn to the next page but one, 
p- 245, ** Some persons,’”’ ] omit the Ovi- 
ental sesquipedalia verba,— 

—who were killed in the late disturbance, asked 
me whether the house of Messrs. William Pa|- 
mer and Co. was established here on the part of 
the Company; and on my answering in the 
negative, expressed his wonder at their power 
and influence, adding that it had reached its 
present pitch since the junction of Sir William 

_ Rumbold, and had been on a different footing 
before. 

By the common people throughout the coun- 
try, the house is identified with the British Go- 
vernment, and the revenues which are poured 
into their coffers, are considered as so much 
tribute to our treasury. 

I have sometimes found difficulty in persuad- 
ing strangers, thet Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. do net actually govern a great portion of 
the Nizam’s dominions. Such is the notion to 
which their manifest influence and the large 
assignments possessed by them on the revenues 
have not uncommonly given rise. I believe 
that, in this respect, they exercised formerly a 
more direct influence than now. I lave ander- 
stood, that heretofore, they were more in the 
habit of recommending the nomination of the 
officers of Government in the provinces. I do 
not know that they exercise this privilege at 
Present; it has not at least forced itself on my 
notice, 


There is another paragraph of this let- 
ter which I must also read to you:— 


I have ‘also reason to believe that Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. take advantage of the 
known opinion of their supposed influence, and 
that they sometimes use strong aad even threat- 
ening language to carry their objects with the 
Minister. They make ample use of native 
ency, and one of the persons notoriously em- 
pores between them and the Minister, is the 

ead of the court of justice in the city of Hyder- 
abad: an extraordinary person to be also the 
agent of this commercial firm. It is reported 
that he was appointed to his judicial station by 
their infiuence; and whether the report be true 
or false, the effect in their favour must be nearly 
the same. He is not their only agent, and I am 
disposed to think that they obtain more influ- 
ence oyer the Minister through native agents, 
than they otherwise could: for these, with ajj 
the zeal inspired by self-interest, and with a 
perfect knowledge of the Minister’s character, 
would have no scruple to work on his weak- 
nesses by any falsehoods suited to their purpose, 
unknowa, perhaps, to their own employers. 


As there was an imputation cast upon 
this gentleman’s character, he thinks 
proper to defend himself agaiust it in 
paragraph 101. p. 247 :— 

If, to have a regard to the public interests 
intrusted to my care be enmity, then am I their 
euemy ; if, to hold myself at liberty to propose 
whatever seems good for the public welfare of 
the state be hostility, then am I hostile ; and 
herein it is that I think them most unreasona- 
ble. Had they been content to exert themselves 
for their own interests, which was natural, and 
allowed me, without reproach, to look to those 
of the state, which was my duty, both parties 
would have been in their proper places, what- 
ever might have been the resalt. But this would 
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not satisfythem. They required that the repre- 
sentative of the British Government should be 
their tool, and that both the British Government 
and the Nizam’s Government should be made 
subservient to their profit. On the other hand, 
1 have considered it my duty to consult the in- 
terests of the Government, and to propose what- 
ever might tend to its benefit. This constitutes 
my offence. 

I entertain no feeling whatever of hostility 
towards those gentlemen; no desire whatever 
that they should be injured. 1 utterly disclaim 
such unworthy motives. I beg you also to 
assure his Excellency, the Governor-General in 
Council, that I consider a faithful obedience to 
his Lordship’s orders as the first of my duties, 
It is for me to report; forhis Lordship to com- 
mand; and for me, again, to execute what he 
may be pleased to ordain, 

If I am not mistaken in ascribing to Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. a degree of influence 
at this Court, which is unsuited to their com- 
mercial character, it must become a subject of 
serious deliberation, whether that influence 
should be continued or subdued, or allowed to 
take itscourse withoutinterferenee. I renounce 
all personal interest in this question. I can 
conform myself to the pleasure of his Excellency 
the Gotetan Donor in Council, whatever it 
may be; or if ever the influence of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. at this Court should 
so predominate as,  # rendering my services 
totally inefficient, to become personally insuf- 
ferable, there would be an obvious remedy, 
which public duty and justice towards myself 
would point out. 


The subject matter of this foyenh is 
written by the Resident, Sir C. ‘I’. Met- 
calfe, who succeeded Mr. Russel, as Re- 
sident at Hyderabad,—that Mr. Russel 
who had given the sanction of his office 
to this reprehensible loan. I could read 
to you another much more detailed de- 
fence of himself by Sir C. ‘Il’. Metcalfe, 
which begins in p. 234, but I think it 
unnecessary, as the next document to 
which I have occasion to allude, will pre- 
sent you with a triumphant defence of 
his conduct by the noble Marquis him- 
self. You will find it at p.358, in a letter 
to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, from the Secretary 
to Government, under date of 15th Jan. 
1823. It is as follows :— 


The Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council has perused, with much interest, the 
able, manly, and candid exposition of your 
views and sentiments, in explanation of your 

roceedings, with reference to the questions 

iscussed in the instructions of 25th October 
last, and it affords him the highest gratification 
to express hisgeneral concurrence in the sound- 
ness of your conclusions, and his entire appro- 
bation of the tenor of your condact, under cir- 
cumstances of no ordinary difficulty, Without 
more particular advertence to the general ques- 
tions of policy, discussed in your letter, and the 
instructions above referred to, the Hon. the Go- 
vernor-General in Council deems it sufficient, 
at present, to assure you, that the confidence 
of Government in your approved talents, saga- 
city, and discretion, continues unimpaired, and 
that the firmness, judgment, and public zeal 
which have invariably distinguished your long 
and honourable career in the various and im- 

ortant situations you have been called to fill, 

ave never, in the estimation of the Governor- 
General in Council, been more conspicuously 
displayed, as they were never more essentially 
required, than in the execution of the arduous 
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duties which you have had to perform since 
your nomination to the Court of Hyderabad. 

You will also find a defence of this 
highly respectable officer by the new 
Council, at p. 570. tis as follows :— 

Your Honourable Court will not fail to have 
remarked, that from the first moment when Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was brought in collision with 
the house, in his endeavours to effect the reform 
prescribed by his instructions, every means 
were employed to counteract his meritorious 
exertions, hen Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. found that he was neither to he blinded nor 
seduced, they resolved on the desperate attempt 
of engaging the Minister in a plot to bring 
charges against him, in the confident expecta- 
tion, it is presumed, of effecting his removal 
from office, and thus remaining masters of the 
field. Such avictory was worth the hazard of 
the trial; but, fortunately, the blow aimed at 
this highly distinguished public officer recoiled 
on the head of those who directed it, and the 
Resident persevering in his inquiries into the 
real nature of the dealings between the Minis- 
ter and the house, a scene of iniquity was dis~- 
played, which has covered with disgrace all 
who were concerned in it. 

Mr. RanDLeE JAcKson.—I feel great 
regret in being obliged again to rise to 
order; but after it has been distinctly 
declared and repeatedly observed by my 
hon. Friend near me, that he has no in- 
tention to discuss the conduct of any 
other person but the Marquis of Hastings, 
and that he has no wish to go out of his 
way, even to allude to Sir C. Metcalfe, 
Mr. Adam, or any other person whose 
name appears iu this volume, I think that 
the hon. Proprietor is bound in delicacy 
not to introduce into the discussion mat- 
ters which are not properly before us. 
Instead of observing this rule, the hon. 
Proprietor has gone into a series of sup- 
posed accusations, which, if we enter- 
tain them at all, must p uce a very de- 
tailed nt upon the proceedings of 
many individuals. Surely, surely, 
the hon, Proprietor ought to ne him- 
self, either to showing that there is mat- 
ter to impeach the personal character of 
the Marquis of Hastings, or to showing 
that we ought to record our approval of 
the four despatches mentioned in the 
amendment. I think that, at any rate, 
he ought not to enter upon the line of ar- 
gument he has just ay to us, since a 
great proportion of the facts he has 
stated happened after the Court had de- 
clared its intention of remunerating the 
noble Marquis, and only a year and a half 
before he tendered to it his resignation. 
I appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, whether 
this discussion is orderly ? 

The CHainMan.—As I am thus per- 
sonally appealed to for my decision, I 
think it necessary to declare, that, in my 
opinion, the hon. Proprietor who is in 
possession of the Court is not out of 
order. ‘The amendment has certainly 
opened the question which the hon. Pro- 
prietor is anxious to discuss. (m) 





(m) Another proof that any one who will 
serve the purposes of the Directors, by con- 
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Mr. S. Dixon.—I cannot but express 
my astonishment, that an hon. Proprie- 
tor, who himself so frequently wanders 
from the subject of debate, should be so 
very anxious to confine the hon. Proprie- 
tor who is now addressing us to the 
strict letter of order. (Laughter, and cries 
of order.) 

Mr. PoynpER.—As I have now the de- 
cision of the Chair in my favour, 1 will 
explain the reason why I think that I am 
entitled to open this subject of discus- 
sion to you. The original motion is not 
only declaratory of our satisfaction at*the 
conduct of the Marquis of Hastings, but 
of our disapprobation of those whose 
sense of duty has led them to find fault 
with it. It does not content itself with 
setting up that noble individual, but at- 
tempts to pull down others. (Hear, hear.) 
It does not confine itself to acquitting 
him of all blame, but covers with dirt 
the Residents at Hyderabad, the Direct- 
ors, and all who have sat in that chair 
for many years previously to the gentle- 
man who now fills it. (Loud cries of 
hear.) 

Mr. RanDie JAcKson.—I am sorry to 
be again forced to rise to order ; but when 
I hear such an assertion made, as has 
just escaped the lips of the hon. Pro- 
prietors, I think it necessary that the 
subject-matter of our debate should be 
clearly placed before us. 1 therefore 
move that the original motion be now 


read, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Poynper.—I have not the slight- 


est objection. I might observe upon 
these repeated interruptions, but I will 
only say, that when it comes to the hon. 
Proprietor’s turn to speak, 1 will not in- 
terrupt him half the number of times he 
has thought proper to interrupt me. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Cuarrman desired the Clerk to 
read the motion. It was accordingly read. 

Mr. Poynper.—(Turning to Mr. Jack- 
son.) ** Very well, Sir, now.” 

The CuairMAN.—] must now desire 
the amendment to be read. (It was read 
accordingly.) 

Mr, PoynpDER.—I put it to the Chair- 
man, whether, in supporting this amend- 
ment, | am not at liberty to show that the 
Court of Directors are free from all sha- 
dow of blame, on account of the part 
which they took in these transactions. 
We are called upon to approve their dis- 
patches: how can we do so, without 
examining the reasons which gave rise to 
them? Jf the hon. Proprietor asserts 
that we can, I will not say, with Locke, 
that he jumps to his conclusion without 
founding other matters with the question at 
issue, so a3 to weary, delude, and ultimately 
disgust the Court with the subject altogether, 
as the best preparative for carrying their own 
views into execution, will be sure to be in 
order, let him say what be pleases, and wander 
where he will. 
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any premises ; but I will say that he jumps 
to it without a proper examination of 
those premises which he has for the sup- 
port of his argument. (Hear, hear.) | 
say that the Court of Directors took, 
from the very outset, a correct view of 
the culpability of these transactions ; 
and I feel myself warranted in saying so, 
by finding that the noble Marquis him- 
self at last became alarmed at the conse- 
quences arising from his own license and 
»rotection to the house of Palmer and Co. 
n the draft of instructions which the 
Governor-General sent to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, on the 13th Sept. 1622, I 
find this alarm very strongly expressed. 
His Lordship says, p. 188 :— 

Of the remaining items, some seem to be 
loans for temporary and occasional purposes, of 
which the necessity is not explained ; and 
some for objects, of which the utility cannot 
be comprehended, while the Minister refuses 
all information. Among them is a large monthly 
allowance to Mr. W. Palmer and to Mr. Hast- 
ings Palmer, two members of the house of Pal- 
mer and Co, and stipends to the children of W. 
Palmer. These payments to persons, who 
must be presumed to be unconnected with the 
Government and service of the Nizam, strike 
the Governor-General as of a very singular na- 
ture, more especially with reference to the situ- 
ation of the two Messrs. Palmers, and the large 

cuniary dealings which, as members of the 

ouse of W. Palmer and Co, they have with the 
Minister. 

Had these salaries, or whatever the payments 
are, been known to the Governor-General in 
Council, his Lordship in Council would nata- 
rally have hesitated to give his sanction to ex- 
tensive loans and advances, from persons so cir- 
cumstanced, to the Nizam’s Government. As 
it is, these payments are liable to the supposi- 
tion of their being a premium on the loans, in 
addition to the bonus above referred to ; or they 
must be ascribed to the exercise of an influence 
over the Minister, effected by means of these 
pecuniary obligations of the latter, and directed 
to the gratification of the cupidity of the partes. 
The transaction, in its present form, bears a 
very unpleasant appearance, and requires 4 sa- 
tisfactory explanation to remove the suspicion 
unavoidably resting upon it. 

Now, if this draft were the only evi- 
dence we had upon the subject, no man 
would be justified in supposing that there 
was a corrupt motive in the breast of the 
Marguis of Hastings when he sanctioned 
this loan. I am tracing the unfortunate 
consequences of it, not with a view of 
imputing such motive to the noble Mar- 
quis, but with a view of showing that 
there was something in the transaction 
which, at first view, throws a taint upon 
his character, | disclaim, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, all intention to press 
hardly upon the noble Marquis; but at 
every step I take, I see that the influence 
of Government is mised up with the firm 
of Palmer and Co., and the firm of Pal- 
mer and Co. with the Government. 
(Hear, hear.) his is attempted to be 
explained by Mr. W. Palmer, but I 
think very unsatisfactorily. You will see, 
at page 267, how his explanation is met 
by the Resident. 
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Mr. William Palmer has separately furnished 
an explanation regarding bis own allowances 
from the Nizam’s Government, and those re- 
ceiyed in the names of his children; he omiis 
to notice those of his brother, Mr Hastings 
Palmer. He considers these allowances to him- 
self and children as the reward of his military 
service. He says, that he has been twenty- 
three years in the military service of the Nizam’s 
Government, in which period he includes the 
ime (ten or twelve years or more) during which 
he has been in business, without any command 
in any corps, and of course not actually in ser- 
vice. By this mode of calculating, he is at 
preeeat in the Nizam’s military service, and 

is claims on this account are increasing. Some 
years hence he will have been thirty or forty 
in the military service of the Nizam. 

/hatever may have been Mr, William Palmer’s 
services in the Nizam’s army, I have not chane- 
ed to hear more of them befoxe, than that he 
had been employed in a military capacity, and 
commanded a corps of cavalry. I have nowish 
to decry them; but I must observe, that even 
from his own representation ef them, they do 
not appear to have been such as would warrant 
these large allowances to himself and family, 
prolonged too to another generation, as pensions 
consequent olis retirement, It is, indeed, un- 
derstood, that on the disbanding of the corps 
whieh he commanded, he received a most liberal 
donation from the Government, which formed 
the capital with which he commenced business 

Icannot subscribe to Mr. William Paimer’s 
notion that he is on a footing with the native 
sirdars of the Nizam’s Government, and that 
his children are entitled to a provision from this 
Government, in like manner as the children of 
other siriars. Mr. William Palmer must be well 
aware, without any disparagement of his per- 
sonal ability, of which I have the highest opi- 
nion, that the advantages which he has derived 
from the Nizam’s Government have, from first 
te last, proceeded principally from British in- 
fluence, patronage, and conneéxions. 

I consider the allowances granted by Rajah 
Chundeo Loll to Mr. William Palmer and his 
family, as one of the characteristic disburse- 
ments of the public revenue by that Minister, 
for the purchase of personal adherents, with a 
view to his own continuance in power. If these 
allowances last during his administration only, 
they are comparatively of inferior consequence ; 
but if they are to be burthens on the state, in 
perpetuity, or for the lives of the next genera- 
tion of Palmers, they must be considered as an 
iptolerable evil. No state can bear the pension- 
ing of its subordinate servants on such terms ; 
and in this prospective point of view, the mat- 
ter seems to me to he worthy of the attention 
of his Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Here, then, we have a full acknowledg- 
ment of the fraternal pensions of the two 
Mr. Palmers, and also a demand of these 
two gentlemen, that there should be a 
kind consideration for the Palmers, at- 
tended by large allowances to themselves 
and their descendants to future gene- 
rations yet unborn. We find, in page 266, 
which forms part of the same despatch, 
sufficient evicence, if we had not that 
which I have just read to you, to-prove 
that Dr. Currie, a gentleman officially at- 
tached to the Residency at Hyderabad, 
and thereby possessed of considerable in- 
fluence, had been a partner in the house 
of Palmer and Co. from its formation at 
that place, and prog even from an 
earlier period, With respect to the afli- 
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davit, which called from Sir C, Metcalfe 
notice of the fact I have just stated, I 
shall touch upon it again before I have 
done : at present I shall merely say, tliat 
besides Dr. Currie there was another 
concealed partner in the house, a Mr. 
Haus Sotheby. He, too, was a servant 
of the Government, and his engaging in 
this firm was equally contrary to the re- 
gulations of the English Legislature, as 
was the engaging in it by Dr. Currie. 
(Hear, hear.) I come now to the short 
history of the transactions between the 
house of W. Palmer and Co. and the Ni- 
zam’s Government, which is so admirably 
hit off by Sir C. Metcalfe, at page 356 of 
these papers. 1! refer you to it, and shall 
only read from it a short paragraph, which 
is near its conclusion. 

When Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. (says Sir 
Charles) want aid and support from the British 
Government, they are alt obsequiousness and 
devotion,—the humble servants of the Govern- 
ment, who have no existence but in its smiles. 
When Government regvires information from 
them, in order to ascertain whether or not the 
have abused the protection and patronage which 
they have received, then they find various ex- 
cuses, sometimes their honour, sometimes their 
interests, for trying to withhold the infermation 
required, I trast that this will prove a lesson 
of lasting effect against favouring such esta- 
blishments with the peculiar countenance of 
Government. The Government becomes sub- 
servient to their interests. The Government 
confers on them unnatural influence ; and to 
what purpose ? Their gain is if ated heyond 
all reason, (n) but no public object is attained ; 
rather every public object is sacrificed : and 
when the Government deems it necessary to 
inquire, whether or not, through such means, its 
own orders or the national institutes have been 
disregarded, then the parties find that it is in- 
Consistent with honour to furnish the necessary 
intelligence, lest they betray those who have 
confederated with them, in violating the regu- 
lations of the Company’s Government, and the 
laws of the British realm. 

I come now, in the natural course of or- 
der, to a letter of the Court of Directors, 
dated 21st Jan. 1824, to the Government 
in Bengal, which is extremely important. 
You will: find it at page 372 of these 
papers, and will recollect that it is one of 
those which you are now called upon to 
sanction, If j did not hope to persuade 
gentlemen that the view which tie Court 
of Directors has taken of this subject, is 
essentially correct, I should be ashamed 
to trespass so long upon their attention. 
I can assure yon, that I have no interest 
in giving my support to the course adopt- 
ed by the hon. Court, but that I do it be- 
cause I think it right, and deem it neces- 
sary, to obey the dictates of my consci- 
ence. I first bring under your notice this 
fact contained in that letter, that the 





(n) If Mr. Poynder would fix the reasonatic 
bounds of gain, he would do what has never 
yet been accomplished. It is like a fair rate 
oi profit: of which buyer and seller has always 
a different standard. Mr. P. himself would 
not, of course, make more than 5 per cent. 
profit on any transaction himself. 
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Directors complain of a very improper 
delay on the part of the Bengal Govern- 
ment in bringing on record a number of 
important documents. { then go to their 
remarks on their instructions of the 24th 
May, 1420, in which they state that their 
orders have not been executed. I shall 
not trouble you with the reasons why 
they were not, but shall merely state the 
plain fact. ‘The information required 
from Mr. Russell, the late Resident at 
Hyderabad, as to whether he had availed 
himself of the power reserved to him, of 
acquainting himself constantly and tho- 
roughly with the nature of the pecuniary 
transactions of the house of Palmer and 
Co. with the Nizam’s Government, is not 
given. ‘The Directors then state, that the 
arrangement for the payment of the 
troops at Berar was supposed by them 
to have ceased in the end of 1820, when 
the house of W. Palmer and Co. received 
notice of the license being withdrawn, 
and add their surprise at finding that it 
was continued, contrary to law, till July, 
1822. To this allegation I cannot find 
that any answer has yet been given. With 
respect to the Aurungabad arrangement, 
the Directors say, that the account be- 
tween the Governor and the firm did not 
close with the cessation of advances by 
the firm; but that arrears, alleged to be 
due to the house, bearing a ruinous rate 
of interest, continued to increase the 
Nizam’s debt long after the pecuniary 
transactions between them appeared to 
terminate. Unfortunately, as the Court 
felt on the 20th of November, 1621, they 
now find that they had formed a very in- 
adequate conception of the nature and 
extent of these transactions; for, in 
paragraph 12 of this letter, they make the 
following observations :— 

In the lester from Messrs, W. Palmer and Co, 
to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated the 15th of 
Jan. 1821, seven pecuniary t ti with 
the house are enumerated (amounting in the 
aggregate to about 15 lacs of rupees), to which 
the Nizam’s Government might be considered 
as a party. They are described as loans or ad- 
vances made by the house to individuals, at the 
desire or under the guarantee of his Highness’s 
Government. Noinformation is given as to the 
time at which they took place, or the terms on 
which they were made ; nor is it stated whether 
it was the fault of the house, or of the late Resi- 
dent, that they were not sooner reported to you, 
We are greatly surprised, therefore, to observe, 
that instead of calling forinformation regarding 
these particulars, you should have passed over 
the transactions without any other observation 
than that they appeared to be consonant to the 
principles which had the general assent of the 
Government. 

Then in the next page, after charging 
and establishing, as I think, the sup- 
pression of an examination by the Ben- 

al Council as to the particrs in the 
firm, the Directors observe, and, in my 
opinion, rightly, ‘* Wherever conceal- 
ment is practised, the party practising it 
cannot reasonably complain of the infer- 
ence (even though erroneous) which may 
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be drawn from it, inasmuch as he was not 
only competent, but bound, in duty, to 
have precluded such erroneous inference 
by a candid disclosure of the facts of the 
case.”” [ must now inform you, that 
the affidavit as to this firm, pronounced 
a deception by the Resident, 1s here con- 
firmed to be so by the Directors, who 
declare not only that Dr. Currie was a 

artner, but was afterwards so acknow- 
edged by Mr. W. Palmer himself, and 
that Mr. Geo. Rumbold, a brother of 
Sir William, the husband of the noble 
Marquis’s ward, was a partner also; 
which Mr. Geo. Rumbold got till his 
death 1000 rupees per month from the 
Nizam’s Government. ‘They then pro- 
ceed to quote the language of Sir C. Met- 
calfe, to the following effect : ‘‘ Rumour 
pees loudly of large pecuniary benefits, 
derived in some way or other from the 
Nizain’s Government by Sir Wm. Rum- 
bold individually.” (Loud cries of hear 
from several Proprietors.) I cry hear too, 
but [ trust, hon. Gentlemen will not in- 
terrupt me by their ‘‘ hears,” but will hear 
me out. ‘* Haying no proof at command 
of the fact (loud cries of hear again), I 
have hitherto refrained from noticing the 
report ; but, as it is now established 
that his brother received a monthly al- 
lowance, | see reason moreoyer to credit 
what is generally asserted respecting 
himself.” ‘They then add, ‘* Itis difficult 
to believe that Mr. Russell could have 
been ignorant that Dr. Currie and Mr. 
G. Rumbold were parmers in the house, 
and we are unwilling to ‘suppose that, 
knowing it, he should have concealed 
or connived at it.” In the next page this 
affidavit is called the deceptive affidavit, 
voluntarily tendered by Mr. W. Palmer 
and Sir “¥. Rumbold; and upon the 
evidence here stated, | must say, that 
from my experience in evidence, I 
think it richly deserves that appella- 
tion. After stating the whole affair 
of the loans, the annual allowance 
to Mr. William Palmer and his family, 
of 64,000 rupees, and the erection of a 
bazar on Sir William Rumbold’s grounds, 
to the manifést injury of the Residency 
bazar, the Directors add, ‘‘ We cannot 
look at these transactions, in so far as re- 
gards the house of Messrs. Wm. Palmer 
and Co. without feelings of disgust and 
indignation. With reference to the in- 
terests of our ally, they excite shame and 
sorrow; and in so far as they have been 
countenanced or not controlled and 
checked by our Government or by the 
late Kesident, they are matter, not only 
of the deepest concern and regret, but of 
our most decided censure and condem- 
nation.” ‘Then, after enumerating the in- 
stances of political and pecuniary control 
exercised by Palmer’s house, the Directors 
add, that the representation by Sir Chas. 
Metcalfe, ‘‘‘ that by the common people 
throughout the country the house isiden- 
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tified with the British Government, and 
the revennes which are poured into their 
coffers are considered as so much tribute 
to our treasury,’ surely required prompt 
and very different notice from that which 
was bestowed uponit. Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s letter of the 30th Sept 1422, was 
not replied to until the 13th November, 
and the following were the terms in 
which this part of the communication 
was adverted to by you. * His Lordship 
in Council deems it unnecessary to enter 
at large upon the subject discussed in 
your despatch, of the supposed undue 
mfluence of the house of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. over the Minister, and 
the‘general impression said to prevail.’”’ 
And does any body doubt that it did pre- 
vail ? (Hear, hear.) ‘ With regard to the 
identification of that house and_ their 
acts with the British Government. These 
questious will -be taken up with more 
advantage, when the fuller information 
lately called for, with regard to the con- 
duct aud proceedings of the house in its 
dealings with the Nizam, shall have been 
obtained, and when the general settle- 
ment of those dealings shall become the 
subject of deliberation.’ The tone of this 


rep y was very ill suited to anoccasion 
when the credit of the British Govern- 
ment was so deeply at stake, and affords 
a singular coutrast to the anxiety mani- 
fested in your Secretary’s letter of the 
17th July, 1822, when appreheusions 


were entertained respecting the credit 
and stability of the house of Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. to cause a formal com- 
munication to be made to Rajah Chun- 
doo Loll, that, with exception to the 
pecuniary transactions therein alluded to, 
* the countenance of the British Govern- 
ment had not in any degree been with- 
drawn from the house.’ All of you, 
Gentlemen, must be sensible that when 
the house of Palmer and Co. is attacked, 
instantly a lively anxiety is excited for 
its credit and stability, but that none is 
felt when other interests are at stake, as, 
for instance, those of the Company, our 
country, or the world. (0) (Great cries 
of hear.) The Directors afterwards say, 
** We cannot doubt for a moment that 
the partners in the house of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co, did without the 





(0) Mr. Poynder, who plames himself so 
much on his “experience in evidence,” 
can have no knowledge of politics or of 
life. The interests of the East India Company, 
of England, and of the world, which he has 
here connected together, are not only distinet 
and dissimilar, but diametrically opposed to 
each other. Itis the interest of the Company 
that its monopoly should be continued. It is 
the interest of our country that it should be 
destroyed. It is the interest of England that 
all other nations should suecumb to her autho- 
rity. It is the interest of the world that tl ey 
should not. These factsappear beyond the cir- 
cumscribed Jimits of Mr, Poynder’s under- 
standing. 
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knowledge of the Resident hold com- 
munications with the Minister on mat- 
ters of state; and that one of the 
partners,” (Mr. William Palmer accord- 
ing to the Marquis of Hastings’s account, 
and Sir William Rumbold, as Sir Charles 
Metcalfe wert) *« did, in aclandestine 
and most irregular manner, convey a 
letter of complaint against the Residert, 
from the Minister to the Governor- 
General, the tendency (loud cries of hear, 
hear.) and (as there is strong reasou to 
believe) the concerted object of which« 
was to induce the Governor-General to 
weer his confidence from the Resi- 
dent.” 

“It is hardly necessary for us to ob- 

serve, that a proceeding of this nature 
on the part of the house was in the high- 
est degree indecent and mischievous ; 
and that it would have warranted a de- 
claration, on your part, that the house 
had by this misconduct forfeited the 
countenance and protection of the British 
Government. But a more indulgent 
course was observed in respect to them.” 
‘Then I come to a passage of very great 
importance, in page 380: ‘ Whilst 
transactions and proceedings of so profli- 
gate a character as those to which we 
have adverted were going on, it was to 
be expected that a marked decline in the 
aftairs of the State would bear testimony 
to the blind improvidence and scandalous 
prodigality with which they were ad- 
ministered. Accordingly we find, that 
whilst loans and advances were making at 
Hyderabad, professedly for fhe Nizam’s 
benefit, and whilst questions were dili- 
gently and zealously agitated at Calcutta 
of what could be done for his relief, his 
financial difficulties increased from year 
to year ;’’—and again in next page, “a 
very slight degree of attention to the 
terms and extent of the pecuniary trans- 
actious of the Nizam’s Government with 
the house of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. would satisfy the most incredulous, 
that to them are principally to be imputed 
the embarrassmeuts of the State. Not- 
withstanding the large sums which were 
constantly passing into the coffers of the 
house, the balance against the Govern- 
ment, instead of diminishing, progress- 
ively increased. ** When last I addressed 
you on this- subject,” says Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in his letter dated the 16th 
December, 1822, ‘‘it was estimated at 
ninety-three or ninety-four lacs; it now 
ps to be close on ninety-six, in- 
cluding assignments in hand.’ Matter 
of wonder it is not that the Government 
should have been grievously burthened, 
but that it was not utterly ruined by so 
baneful a connexion: not that it should 
have been reduced in strength and re- 
sources, but that it should not have 
already perished from exhaustion. 

I now advert to the political letter 
from Bengal of the 26th of July, 1823, 
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which you will find commencing at page 
562. in that letter it is reported, that 
the sixty-lac loan had Peds on an ex- 
amination of accounts, to be a purely 
fictitious transaction. ‘‘ There can be 
no doubt,”’ said this letter, and I here 
stop the perusal of it for one moment, 
to state that the parties signing it are 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Harrington, (Hear, 
hear.) and that it is therefore entitled 
even to more than ordinary respect. 
“© There can be no doubt,’’ continued 
he letter, “‘ that the grossest deception, 
in all that regards the affairs and trans- 
actions of the house of William Palmer 
and Co., has been invariably and syste- 
matically practised on this Government ; 
and that the Minister, Chundoo Loll, 
whether in all respects a willing actor in 
these scenes of fraud, or more probably 
submitting, through an artfully-inspire 

dread. of their power and influence, to 
be a passive tool in their hands, has not 
only connived at, but actively assisted 
in the deception. That your Govern- 
ment itself should have been deceived 
with respect to this loan, supported as 
were the first contrivers of it, whoever 
they may be, by all concerned in carry- 
ing it through, can scarcely be a matter 
of surprise, when it is recollected, that 
so well was the scheme arranged, and so 
completely had the Minister succeeded 
in blinding the late Resident himself on 
the spot, that, within a month after the 
negotiation of this pretended loan,’’—So 
that you see, Gentlemen, that there were 
not only real but pretended loans, to 
make up their accounts—(Hear, hear.) — 
«Mr. Russell reported, that the mone 

raised had been judiciously applied, an 

that a reduction of useless establish- 
ments had been effected to the extent of 
twenty-two or twenty-three lacs per an- 
num. Nay, to such a pitch was the de- 
ception carried, with regard to the public 
yurposes for which the loan was pro- 
fessedly raised, that in 1821, when called 
by the present Resident to render an ac- 
count of the appropriation of the money, 
Chundoo Loll gave in an account of the 
details of expenditure exceeding by seven 
lacs the whole amount of the loan.” 
Again, in page 564, you have the follow- 
ing remarks :---** It will be observed, 
that although Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. do not appear as a regularly- 
established house of agency, or under 
the special designation of a commercial 
firm until 1614, the fact is undeniable, 
that the principal partners were con- 
cerned in money dealings at Hyderabad 
for several years anterior tothat period ; 
and, according to the Resident’s state- 
ment, actually carried on their trans- 
actions within the premises of the British 
residency. Whether the late Resident 
and other members of his family were, 
or were not concerned in the trans- 
actions of those days, including pecu- 


niary dealings with the Government of 
the Nizam itself, the identification of the 
house with the Residency, from the above- 
mentioned circumstance, was unavoid- 
able; and the ostensible partners no 
doubt availed themselves of the impres- 
siou to the utmost. The influence thus 
accruing to Mr. William Palmer and his 
original associates, would render it an 
easy matter to them, with or without 
capital, to engage largely in pecuniary 
speculations, borrowing money from the 
native soucars at a very inferior rate of 
interest to that which they themselves 
charged to the Government. By these 
means, and by the large personal allow- 
ances to the partners, and all their de- 
pendants, granted by the Minister, the 
arrears of which appear to have beer 
accumulating with interest at the rate of 
twenty-five per cent., besides various 
other emoluments and advantages re- 
orted in the Resident’s despatches, Mr. 
Villiam Palmer and his associates appear 
to have acquired a complete command of 
the money market at Hyderabad, ana 
thence obtained large, and doubtless 
profitable assignments, ou the territories 
of the Nizam.”’ Gentlemen may form 
their own conclusions upou this point, | 
assert nothing as to the Resident’s being 
in league with Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
to defraud the Nizam’s Government. The 
letter then proceeds :-~-‘* Whether the 
late Resident was or was not secretly 
connected with William Palmer and 
others at that time, it is evident from the 
circumstances above alluded to, of their 
business being transacted in a building 
within the residency grounds, that they 
enjoyed his countenance and protection ; 
and with the political influence thus ac~ 
quired over a Minister of the character 
of Chundov Loll, they could thence feel 
no desire to seek the sauction of the 
British Government as a guarantee to 
their pecuniary dealings. On the con- 
trary, they must have been anxious to 
conceal from Government the real cha- 
racter and extent of their transactions, 
which there can be no doubt principal 
consisted of advances to the Minister anc 
otherofiicers of theNizam’sGovernment.”” 
Here follows much able reasoning to show 
the intrigue of Messrs. Palmer’s whole 
system from the beginning, and the dupli- 
city with which they obtained the license, 
It proceeds :—‘‘ This license once ob- 
tained, they were no longer under any 
restraint, but gave free scope to their 
usurious transactions.” I. beg Gentle- 
men to give their attention, nearly ex~ 
hausted as it is, to this extract, as it 
shows that, by the license, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. obtained a complete monepol 
in the money market at Hyderabad. 
‘* They were subject,” says the letter, 
** it is true, to the control of the Resi- 
dent, which, however, appears to have 
been seldom or never exercised; but, on 
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this head, they had little to apprehend, 
as with the aid of the Minister, now en- 
tirely at their command, they must have 
felt secure that they could at any time 
succeed in satisfying the Resident of the 
propriety of whatever pecuniary engage- 
ments they chose to entey into with 
Chundoo Loll. The proof of this is ap- 
parent, in the two transactions of the 
Aurungabad contract, atid the sixty-lac 
loan, which they persuaded Mr. Russell 
would prove highly beneficial to the Ni- 
zam’s Government as well as fo the 
British interets, but which, if properly 
investigated on the spot, by an officer 
zealous in the discharge of his publi¢ 
duty, and the result of his inquiries re- 
| 0 pe to Government, would probably 

ave appeared to the latter in a much 
more questionable point of view, than it 
could possibly regard them, recom- 
mended as they actually were, by the 
person best qualified to pronounce upon 
their merits.’ 

** From 1816 until 1820, the affairs of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. appear to 
have prospered according to their wish. 
They had completely monopolized thie 
money market ; they had acquired an as- 
cendancy over the Minister that rendered 
him the creature of their will; lavishing 
the resources of the State in salaries, 
pensions, and gratuities, on themselves 
and families; and providing for every 
one whom, from whatever cause, they 
chose to patronize. Of the degree ‘in 
which this power was abused, the de- 
spatches of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which 
accompany this Address, will exhibit the 
most glaring and disgraceful instances. 
Among others, it is mentioned in his let- 
ter of the lith ultimo, that a former 
Moonshee of Mr. William Palmer had 
an allowance from the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment of seven hundred rupees per men- 
sem, and his brother seven hundred and 
fifty-five ; and that,when those individu- 
als went to Mecca, they received a sum 
of ninety-one thousand, as advance of 
salary, to bear their expenses hy the 
way.” I suppose that no gentleman ever 
heard of a pilgrimage in a Catholic 
country to a Catholic shrine ever being 
better paid than was this pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The letter then proceeds at page 
566. 
“In 1815 they had acquired a great 
accession of political influence in their 
nominal partner Sir William Rumbold,— 
an acquisition which they well Anew how 
to turn to the best account. Briuging no 
capital to the house, taking no share in 
the conduct of the details of their busi- 
ness for four years after he was invited 
to join the firm, it was enough for their 
lel that Sir William was known to 

under the special protection and pa- 
tronage of the late Governor-General, 
and believed by the Natives in general to 
be nearly connected with his Lordship by 
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marriage. The impression this would 
produce on the mind of the Minister, and 
gencrally at a Native Court like that of 
Hyderabad, was well known to them ; 
and it would appear, by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s despatch already referred to, that 
their calculations had not been disap- 
pointed. 

‘“¢ From what other motive can it be 
imagined, than to answer a purpose of 
the character above described, did Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. invite SifWilliam 
Rnmbold to become a partner in.theig 
concern? It is known he was involved 
in debt when he joined the house; and 
by his own statement he remained at 
Hyderabad but a few months in 1815, 
and did uot return to that capital for four 

ears afterwards, during all which time 

1e was holding the situation of a magi- 
strate of Calcutta.” 

‘< The house had also, about the same 
time, taken into partnership a member 
of the late Residency, Mr. Sotheby, who 
it is known by his own statement, could 
not have brought them any accession of 
capital, as his pecuniary embarrassments 
were the cause assigned by himself for 
his entering the house; and as to any 
benefit to be derived from his assisting in 
the conduct of its concerns, it is dis- 
tinctly disavowed both by himself and the 
other partuers of the firm. Neither of 
those new partners, therefore, brought 
either an accession of commercial strength 
and credit to the house, or contributed to 
its sucevss by any a, qualifications 
in conducting the details of its business. 
‘To what then, but to the impression that 
would be produced, that in Sir William 
Rumbold and Mr. Sotheby the house 
possessed the means of exercising a 
powerful political influence, whether 
with the Supreme Government at Cal- 
cutta or at the Residency, can be ascribed 
the selection made by Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. of those two gentlemen to be part- 
ners in their concern ?” 

In another part of the papers it was 
stated, ‘‘ that aman without property had 
been allowed to join the firm, merely be- 
cause he was connected with the Govern- 
ment. This was done to answer the 
object here described.” 

(Mr. HuME asked, What object ?) 

The object was apparent enough. It 
was by joining the house of Palmer and 
Co., to secure as much influence as pos- 
sible in the court of the Nizam. They 
had taken this individual into partner- 
ship, though it was clear he brought no 
accession of capital to the house ; for, 
‘his pecuniary embarrasyments ” were 
the cause assigned by Mr.Sutheby him- 
self, in his letter of the }@th of April, 
1423, for his connexion with the firm. 
This reminds me of an individual, who, 
being asked by a lady, why he had turned 
Quaker? answered, that necessity had 
compelled him, So it was with this in- 

















dividual: it appears that he was actuated 
by pure necessity. He was in close con- 
nexion with the Nizam, on the one hand, 
and with the Government on the other. 
In these papers vatious acts of deception 
and usurious imposition are pointed out, 
and severely commented on. It appears 
that Government found it extremely diffi- 
cult to arrive at a knowledge of those 
who were connected with the firm, and 
of certain transactions, the history of 
which it seriously concerned the Gov ern- 
Tacat to huows 4s erder ta come at the 
information, a, series of questions was 
drawn up, and submitted to the known 
partners. Sir C. Metcalfe, in his letter 
to Mr. Swiuton, the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, ou the 15th of May, 1823, observes, 
“© Mr, W. Palmer declines to answer 
those questions, because it would be 
ignominious to betray confidence reposed 
in him;”’ and he adds, ** Mr. Lamb’s 
reply is also a virtual refusal to answer 
those questions fairly.” He then proceeds 
to remark very justly, *‘ It is evident 
that these gentlemen wish to avoid the 
exposure of those who have been con- 
cerned with their firm; and I do not 
reproach them for that wish: but of 
what sort is that commercial establish- 
iment in which it would be ignominious 
to name the partners ? and what title has 
this firm shown to patronage and favour, 
whose conduct, during its whole exist- 
ence—from its first application for sup- 
port to the present moment, has been a 
tissue of imposition, concealment, deceit, 
falsehood, and treachery towards the 
British Government, to whose fostering 
protection and influence it owes all its 
advantages ? In all this Mr. W. Palmer 
sees no ignominy.’’ Such are the words 
of Sir C. Metcalfe ; and why, Lask, were 
the partners so averse to answer the 
questions put to them, if they were not 
afraid that proofs of usury and extortion 
would be discovered? —I now come, I 
believe, to the last letter with which I shall 
{rouble the Court: it unveils (to use the 
words of the Government) “ a scene of 
corruption quite unparalleled” ‘This 
letter, which was addressed to Mr. Swin- 
ton by Sir C, Metcalfe, on the i5th of 
Jufie, 1623, relates to the list of allow- 
ances, on actount of the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, which had been paid through the 
house of Palmer and Co. ‘The first part 
of the list consists chiefly of the family 
stipends of the Palmers ; and very con- 
siderable they are: Mr. W. Palmer 2000 
rupees, monthly allowance ; Master John 
Palmer, 1200; Master William Palmer, 
1200; Mr. Hastings Palmer, 1000; Mr. R. 
H. Fenwick, 300; and pay for 40 Sepoys, 
allowed to Mr. Palmer, on the disband- 
nient of his cavalry, 300. ‘‘ It appeared 
also Nea tg Sir C. Metcalfe) that in 
addition to those above-mentioned, Mr. 
R. Palmer, another member of that 
famiby, settled as a merchant on the 
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coast of Coromandel, also received an al- 
lowance from the Nizam’s Government.’”’ 
The second part of the list contains the 
dependauts of the same family, to the 
number of eight, who also had montlily 
allowances, ‘* Of these (said Sir C. 
Metcalfe) Mohammed Salah-oo-Deeu is 
the Mocushee of Mr. W. Palmer; Soofee 
Alee Khan is the Moonshee of Mr. H. 
Palmer; Rumur Alee Khan, servant of 
Mr. W. Palmer ; Sittundur Khan, son of 
the above; the remaining four are said 
to be about Mr. W. Palmer: but in what 
capacity I am not informed’ ‘The 
third list consists partly of dependants, 
and partly of persons patronized by the 
house: it comprises 27 persons, with 
different monthly allowances. In de- 
scribing the individuals connected with 
this part of the list, Sir C. Metcalfe 
observes, ** Meer Salu-oo-Deen belonged 
formerly to the Zissalah of Mr. W. Pal- 
mer, when the latter was in the Niz- 
am’s service. He was retained, with a 
party of the horsemen of the corps, and 
stationed with Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
for the purpose of aiding them in realiz- 
ing thei assignments on the revenues. 
Mohammed Shuffee Khah is a Talook- 
dar of a district, patronized by Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., through whose in- 
fluence he is said to have obtained his 
present situation. This allowance has 
no reference, J believe, to his office. 
Meer Juma-ood Deen, said to have been 
recommended for this allowance by Mr. 
W. Palmer; Meer Ghoolam Mohu-ood 
Deen, one of the horsemen above re- 
ferred to; Synd Khyn-ood Deen, and 
Synd Mohammed, belong to a native col- 
lege established near to the office of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co.; Peer Moham- 
med, Mr. W. Palmer’s butler. Mr. W. 
Palmer states, that he has no knowledge 
of the circumstances under which this 
allowance was granted, and'was ignorant 
of the fact until lately. The allowance, 
it seems, is now to be discontinued, to- 
gether with those of Tewajee, Moham- 
med Yoosoof, Balkishun Dos, Moozuffur- 
Hoosein, and Moiz-ood Deen. Ido not 
actually know what these persons may 
be; but they seem to be servants. Mr, 
Ogilvie has been described before. Mirza 
Juafar Ali, Mirza Hydur Ali, and Mo- 
hammed Kasim, were pensioned at the 
recomniendation of Mr. S. Russell, a 
— of the concern of W. Palmer and 
‘o. Of this list, generally, little eluci- 
dation could be obtained from Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., who, in most instances, 
referred us to the Nizam’s Minister ; 
and the only information procurable 
from hint was, that six or seven were re- 
commended by Mr. W. Palmer, five or 
six by Sooltan Hosseyn Khan, (the for- 
mer Moonshee of that gentleman,) and 
four or five by Sahah-ood Deen, his pre- 
sent Moonshee. ‘The mention of the 


former Moonshee of Mr. W. Palmer 
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leads me to notice that he had also an 
allowance from the Nizam’s Government 
of 700 rupees per measem; and his 
brother, Mohamméd Nawaz Khan, 730 
rupees per mensem. Mureover,when these 
gentlemen went to Mecca, they received 
from the Nizam’s government 91,000 
rupees to bear their expenses, being the 
amount of their joint allowances for 
above five years. Suck has been the 
waste of the public money on Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. and their dependants. 
Such are the items of charge with 25 per 
cent. interest ate | thereon, which 
the fictitious sixty-lac loan was invented 
to confirm. In the list of allowances 
transmitted by Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
the name of their native partner, Bun- 
ketty Doss, and his —_—, Kishun 
Dos, are not included; but it appears 
from the detailed accounts, that they 
also receive allowances from the Nizam’s 
Government; (p) and have hitherto been 
supplied with guards, paid through 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. Perhaps 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. did not 
choose to put forward these facts, lest 
they should tend to confirm the impres- 
sion produced by other items, that all 
the Members of the firm had received 
allowances from the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, and thus lead to the detection of 
some which are still kept in the back- 
ground. The allowance to Bunketty Doss 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. call ‘ an 
honorary distinction, conferred on him 
in common with other soucars, without 
any, a ere from any of the Mem- 
bers of the house.’ (Credat Judaus,— 
said Mr.Poynder—wnon ego.) *“Theamount 
of this honorary distinction,” observed 
Sir C. Metcalfe, ‘“is not mentioned ; it 
seems to be 500 rupees per mensem. "The 
allowance to the uephew Kishun Dos, 
40rupees per mexsent, is called palanquin 
allowance.” Having thus shown the 
influence which the house of Palmer and 
Co. had obtained over the Nizam’s 
Government, and the manner in which 
it was applied, I will not trouble the 
Court much longer. But, before I pro- 
ceed, 1 wish to point out in the first 
place, what is not the question before 
the Court, and I shall presently come to 
what is the real question. I apprehend 
itis not whether the noble Marquis be 
positively culpable and criminal. | feel 
it my duty to echo what the Court of 
Directors said with respect to the cha- 





(p) The folly of Mr. Poynder’s remarks is 
only equalled by their dulness.—The Nizam is 
called an “independant prince.” Has he not 
a right to pension whomsvever he pleases from 
his own funds? If Mr. Poynder wishes to ex- 


pose a waste of ‘* public money,” let him look 
at the taxes paid by the people of England to 
support the Company’s monopoly—two millions 
per annum on the article of tea alone—all 
wasted by the Indian rulers in acts of the most 
useless extravagance, and grants to idle and 
worthless individuals, 
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racter of the noble Marquis. I acquit 
him of every idea of corruption. But it 
is clear that there were friends and rela- 
tives in the way, whom he was anxious 
to serve. This was not dishonourable. 
But [ think it can hardly be said, con- 
necting the noble Marquis with those 
transactions from the commencement, 
that he has pursued a wise or pradent 
course ; that he has not acted partially. 
That however is not the question. The 
real question is, Whether the Court be 
prepared, on the papers before them, to 
come to a vote of thanks to the noble 
Marquis, and of censure on the Direc- 
tors? Lask this question in the face of 
the Court and of the Country, and I will 
say that the Proprietors cannot come to 
such a yote. I have perused those pa- 
pers attentively, and have devoted a 
portion of days and of nights, which I 
could ill spare, to their investigation ; 
and [ must say that I find it impossible, 
from the whole of these transactions, to 
come to the conclusion at which an 
honourable Gentleman (Mr. J. Smith 

and the honourable Mover have arrived. 
The honourable Mover takes one parti- 
cular position and no other, He does not 
eall the Court to the consideration of 
the general administration of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings ; neither has he said a 
word in supportof his motion. He calls 
on the Court to accede to his proposi- 
tion, on view of the Hyderabad papers 
alone. To those papers, then, I must 
adhere ; and, looking to them, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I cannot agree 
to the honourable Proprietor’s motion. 
The honourable Proprietor says, “ you 
must judge of the noble Marquis on 
those papers, or not at all.” I cannot 
consent to that. No man ever imagined 
there was any personal corruption in the 
case of the noble Marquis. No mau 
asserts it, no man can feel or think it. 
But there are questions, necessarily 
linked with this subject, which must not 
be overlooked. Those grounds Gentle- 
men must see can only be touched 
lightly and delicately. The honourable 
Mover felt that he was treading over 
burning lava, and therefore he jumped 
at once to his conclusion. In touching 
on the ground [ now do, I am very seusi- 
ble of the aukwardness of my task. 
(Hear.) But I will say to those = A now 
call out that they have forced me and 
others into this predicament. But for 
them, the Marquis of Hastings might 
have. rested in tranquillity, invested 
with stars, and ribbons, and honours. 
They however would not permit it. 
They forced those who differed from 
them in opinion to go into that sort of 
examination which I have this day 
done. We are called on to decide a 
question of pi great nicety—a ques- 
tion which nearly affects the proceedings 
of the Court of Wirteurs of 1820, 1821, 
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1822, 1823, and 1824; for, in succession, 
we cannot but condemn the acts of the 
Directors, with te om to this subject, 
during the period I have named, if we 
agree to this resolution. The Directors 
have been treated with disrespect. I 
may say that vituperation has been la- 
vished on the gentlemen behind the bar, 
because they have performed that which 
they conceived to be their duty. I was 
astonished and grieved to hear such 
language, which I consider most uncalled 
for. All I contend for is this, that, if 
the Proprietors agree to the motion, 
they will virtually fix the stigma and 
brand of shame on the Directors for the 
last five years. Get rid of this conclusion 
they cannot. Will they throw dirt also 
on the Board of Control? Gentlemen 
should recollect when throwing dirt at 
their superiors, that some of it may re- 
coil. Are Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, 
and Mr. Wynn, to be considered as 
nobody ? (qg) Yet they have successively 
sanctioned the sending out of those de-- 
spatches, which give so much offence to 
some gentlemen. The documents to 
which I have referred are not lemonade 
or milk and water. (r) They contain the 
inculpation of along course of transac- 
tions in India. Now, if these despatches 
were not justified by the exigencies of 
the case, what would any Board of 
Control have said? what would they 
have done? If the Court of Directors 
had heen weak and wicked enough, 
without necessity, to attempt to send 
put such despatches, Government would 
certainly have stopped them. They 
would say, ‘* You are making charges 
that are unsupported; a man of his 
inflexible honour -could not sully it 
by any indiscretion.” _ But the Board of 
Control said no such thing; they let the 
despatches go forth with all their imper- 
fections on their heads ; and that I con- 
tend gives an additional authority to 
those documents. (s) By the amendment 
we approve of the despatches, and we 
are bound to do so, at the same time 
that we admit that no stain attaches to 





(7) _Mr. Poynder’s intellect is not clear 
enough to enable him to see through the fal- 
lacy of making rank and office a guarantee for 
honour and accuracy. Each of these ministers 
may be ‘‘ somebody,” and yet all of them may 
have acted wrong. It might be equally asked, 
Is the Marquis of Hastings nobody ? and are 
the dissenting Directors nobody? Such ques- 
tions betray only the stupidity of those who 
propose them. The question in dispute is, 
whether certain acts were justor unjust? The 
characters of the persons performing them 
depend on the issue. 

(r) Neither are they champaigne or Bur- 
gundy: a mixture of opium, wormwood, and 
gall, is the nearest to the compound of dulness, 
bitterness, and wrath, which characterise these 
productions. 

(s) This is supposing the Board of Control to 
do its duty with vigilance and strict impartia- 
lity ; an assusyption not warranted by the fact. 
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the character of the Marquis of Hastings. 
But the hon. Proprietor wishes to carry 
a resolution which, whilst it approves 
of the conduct of the noble Marquis, 
casts a censure upon the Directors for 
the five last years. Is this a proper way 
to treat a body of men who are contina- 
ally acting for our benefit? (¢) [tappears 
to me that if the motion were carried it 
could not stop here. (Hear.) If it were 
agreed to, how could we avoid granting 
another 5000/. a year to the noble 
Marquis ; a proposition which has been 
negatived in the Court of Directors? 
Under these circumstances, I consider 
the amendment moved by the hon. 
Chairman, and seconded by the hon. 
Director, as the most proper course that 
can be adopted for the interests of the 
Company, and for the honour of the 
Government both abroad aud at home. 
( Hear.) 

Mr. HumE.—I will not detain the Court 
by entering on the wide field of observa- 
tion which has been occupied by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, but I 
will show the Court the position in which 
they stand; and as men of honour and 
justice | call on them to come to an im- 
yartial decision. ‘The view which the 
non. Gentleman has taken is, in every 
respect, unjust. ‘This I will prove if [ 
can make the Court understand the ques- 
tion that is before them. Lagree with 


the hon. Gentleman that there are ques- 
tions of great moment connected with 


these papers—questions that concern not 
only the Marquis of Hastings but many 
others. It is a question whether Palmer 
and Co. will not come before the Court 
and demand its protection against outrage 
and injury ;—it is a question whether the 
Marquis of Hastings should not receive 
remuneration ;—and, besides thesé, seve? 
ral other questions are connected with 
these papers. But every unprejudiced 
man must agree with me, that the mode 
adopted by my hon. Friend is the only 
manner of clearingaway thedifticulties tha 

surround the ae and of ultimately 
doing justice to ali the parties before us. 
Iwas not pledged to the motion of my 
hon. Friend, on a former day, though, as 
it related to the general merits of the 
Marynis of Hastings, [ think it deserved 
support. On that occasion an objection 





(t) Mr. Poynder is evidently approaching the 
climax. This is indeed a crowning absurdity. 
—The excellent Directors! What studious 
days and sleepless nights do they not devote to 
the “ benefit’? of the Proprietors! What ad- 
mirable jobs do they not carve out for the ship- 
builders, rope-makers, biscuit-bakers, and 
others, who come to swell their majorities !— 
What writerships and cadetships do they not 
bestow in return for votes and other favours! 
Oh, admirable spirit of self-devotion to the 
public good! Of them, indeed, it may be truly 
said, 

Take them for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon their like again. 
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was taked in limine by an hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. Smith) who has quitted the 
Court, That Gentleman said “1 cannot 
agree to this motion because there is one 
point on which | entertain a doubt. I 
wish to know how far the Marquis of 
Hastings’s character, his integrity, his 
honour, are implicated in those proceed- 
ings of the house of Palmer and Co.” 
What did my hon. Friend say ? “If 
there be (said he) a Gentleman in this 
Court who can bring a charge against the 
Marquis of Hastings, let him come for- 
ward ;—if there be any papers that can 
throw a light on his conduct, let them be 
produced. If they clear him, then I call 
upon you to reward him ;—if they incul- 
pate him, | shall be the very first man to 
Oppose any grant to him.” The conse- 
quence was, that anumber of papers were 
ordered. One Gentleman called for one 
aper, another for another, until they 
came voluminous. | therefore think 
that the course taken by my hon. Friend 
was perfectly straight-forward and right. 
What did my hon. Friend next do? He 
said, ‘* The papers are now before us ;— 
let us. see how far those documents im- 
licate his character, or free his honour 

m suspicion.” I think that, where an 
honest investigation and decision is in- 
tended, men ought not to mix up different 
subjects having different views and bear- 
ings. If they wish to act with fairness, 
they ought not to do this. 

I will explain my meaning. It may be 
that all the hon. Gent. has said about 
Palmer and Co. is true, they may be the 
greatest rogues (however | must he 
the imputations cast on them, and I thin 
they might bring a triumphant case be- 
fore the Court for compensation, which 
never was refused where injury was sus-. 
tained), (w) but still the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings may be irreproach- 
able. The hon. Gent. has said, that this 
firm was raised by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings for the purpose of aiding Sir W. 
Rumbold, than which nothing is further 
from the fact. It was established by 
Mr. Seaton, a most respectable man, 
whose name need only be meutioned 
to those acquainted with Indian affairs, 
to procure respect and admiration, 

war! in conjunction with Mr. Dow- 

eswell and a Gentleman within the 

These three individuals, with 

the sanction of the Governor-General and 
the Court of Directors, established the 
house, so that the assertion of the hon. 
Gent. falls to the ground; for the firm 
was established, and going on with busi- 
ness, when Sir W. Rumbold joined it. 
Hear, hear.) It is therefore most un- 

air to proceed with garbled extracts 

(u) This must be an error of the reporter. 
Mr. Hume never could have meant that the 
Court had never refused compensation where 
injury was sustained. He knows they have 
oiten refused it, 





and half statements—for I must say, 
from the manner in which the hon. 
Gentleman has garbled those docu- 
ments it is impossible to understand the 
case. (Hear.) All that he has stated 
is founded on the charges made by Sir 
C. Metcalfe, and they are founded on 
mere rumours. (Hear.) I must protest 
against such a course of ——, ; and, 
having shown that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, had nothing to do with the estab- 
lishment, I will ask, can the Court refuse 
to sanction the motion of my hon. Friend ? 
That house was, I conscientiously be- 
lieve, established for the purpose of 
benefiting the finances of the Company. 
(Hear.) Its establishment had the ap- 
probation of the Court of Directors. 
That Court, on receiving despatches 
stating that such an establishment had 
heen formed, highly approved of it. 
(Hear.) When I state these circum- 
stances, I trust the Court will not be 
misled by that which has been so unfairly 
asserted. It follows, from what I here 
lay down, that the Marquis of Hastings, 
as well as the Court of Directors who 
approved of this establishment, might be 
free from all blame, and yet that Palmer 
and Co. might have misconducted them- 
selves ; though I again deny that they 
have done so. It is, therefore, quite un- 
fair to mix up the proceedings of Palmer 
and Co, with the case of the Marquis of 
Hastings. The amendment | consider 
to be a most extraordinary production ; 
and I wish to learn, whether it emanated 
from the Court of Directors, or belongs 
entirely tothe Gent. by whom it was 
proposed ? 

Mr. Pattison said, that the amend- 
ment must be distinctly understood as 
not proceeding from the Court of 
Directors. 

Sir G. A. RoBINSON observed, that in 
seconding the amendment he had stated 
he acted as an individual. 

Mr Hume.---In the name of candour 
and justice, I ask, whether such a 
practice as that which has this day been 
adopted ever prevailed in this Court be- 
fore? I say the very contrary has been 
the practice. When the Court was sum- 
moned for a particular purpose, the re- 
quisition was read from the Clair, and 
Gentlemen were called on to confine 
themselves to the subject to which it 
referred. What is the nature of the re- 
quisition this day? Weare not called 
together to approve of the conduct of 
Mr. Adam and the other Member of the 
Bengal Government, and yet the a- 
mendment goes to that very point. 
(Hear, hear.) Why has not the Chair- 
man,---whose specific duty it is to pre- 
serve regularity amongst us,---why has 
not he, on this occasion, pursued the 
known and preper course? ‘The re- 
quisition calls on us to consider how far 
the conduct of the Marquis of Hastings is 














implicated by the Hyderabad papers ; but 
the amendment introduces quite another 
subject. What an outcry would have 
been made, if my hon. Friend, instead 
of adhering to the subject-matter of the 
requisition, had made attacks upon dif- 
ferent characters! (Hear, hear.) If my 
hon. Friend had taken such a course, [ 
would have said to him, ‘‘ Youare out of 
order; here is a specifie question, and 
I must have a decision, ‘ Aye or no,’ ”--- 
This present motion relates to the 
character of a particular public servant, 
and I contend that the Chairman has 
violated all order in proposing such an 
amendment as he has done to the resolu- 
tion of my hon. Friend. (Hear.) What 
is the resolution? ‘‘ That this Court, 
having taken into consideration that 
part of the papers which relates to the 
conduct of the Marquis of Hastings re- 
specting the transactions of Messrs. Pal- 
mer & Co. with the Government of the 
Nizam, are of opinion, that it contains 
nothivg that tends to affect the private 
character, honour, or integrity, of the 
noble Marquis.”’ It is clear from this 
that my hon. Friend kept to the very 
letter of the requisition; and he acted 
rightly. I felt that there would be some 
difference on the occasion, and there- 
fore I advised my hon. Friend to send in 
the specific words of his resolution, that 
they might be added to the requisition. 
He did so, but his request was not com- 
with. The reason is new apparent. 
t was intended to take the Court by 
surprise with this extraordinary amend- 
ment. I call on the Proprietors to vin- 
dicate their proceedings. I call on them 
to teach those whe ought to conduet 
their affairs correctly, that they shall not 
act in this irregular manner. (Hear, hear.) 
Allow such a system to prevail, and if 
sitting in judgment on the conduct of 
the present or the late Chairman, we 
may be surprised by a resolution praising 
or criminating every other individual 
belonging to the Direction. (Hear.) I 
will now refer to the amendment. It 
says, ‘ That this Court saw no ground 
for imputing corrupt motives to the 
Marquis of Hastings, or any member of 
the Bengal Government.’’ The latter 
part of this sentence contains a sweep- 
ing proposition ; but I am ready to argue 
it with the hon. Chairman, and to prove 
that Mr. Adam deserves no such praise. 
(Hear, hear.) I and my friends mean, 
at a proper period, to impeach Mr. Adam 
before this Court. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
At present I[ shall say nothing farther 
about him. It would not be honourable 
todo so. It would seem as if I wished 


to inculpate one man, while, in fact, my 
only duty on this occasion is to excul- 
pate another, (Hear.) ‘The latter part 
of the amendment runs thus: ‘* At the 
same time, looking at the transactions 
of Messrs, Palmer & Co, with the native 
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Government at Hyderabad, the Court 
must record its approval of the de- 
spatches of the 24th of May, 1820; 28th 
ot Nov. 1621; 9th of April, 1823; and 
the 21st of Jan, 1624.” I think that these 
ersons who approve of the despatches 
in question are afraid of the sound argu- 
ments contained in the protest of an hon. 
Director (Mr. Pattison) within the bar. 
‘Those arguments have made a powerful 
impression on the mind of every man 
who has perused them. The statement 
of the hon. Director is manly and candid. 
His reasoning carries conviction in every 
line. A few discussions relative to these 
despatches will, I have no doubt, point 
out where the cloven foot is concealed. 
I shall, when the regular time arrives, 
state my sentiments with respect to those 
documents. There is not, Sir, in the 
requisition, any proposition calling for 
the approval of those despatches; and 
therefore | must say, that the two addi- 
tions to the resolution of my hon. Friend, 
which you have been pleased to move, 
are quite irregular. | am, however, happy 
to think that this Court will not allow 
itself to be taken by surprise ; and I hope 
the Directors will speak for themselves, 
and show that the amendment belongs 
not to them, but is the property of the 
mover and seconder only. (Hear.) On 
the part of the Proprietors, absent and 
present, I protest against deciding on the 
question in this way. 1 pledge myself to 
call a Court, if gentlemen desire it, to 
take into consideration the whole of the 
proceedings of the Indian Government 
in the case of Palmer and Co. [ willthen 
examine the despatches sent out to In- 
dia in relation to that business, and 
state what my opinion is of the directions 
given respecting the parties concerned. 
I think it will be seen, when that inves- 
tigation takes place, that the authorities 
here have hastily adopted the opinions 
contained in the despatches of Sir C. 
Metcalfe and Mr. Adam ; and I will 
show that those two individuals have 
repeatedly contradicted themselves in 
their statements. Before the Court of 
Directors had ventured to come to a de- 
cision, the subject, in all parts, ought to 
have been maturely considered. If it be 
found that the executive body were not 
borne out by facts in pursuing the 
course they have adopted, then I say 
they ought to be censured; but if they 
have proceeded on fair grounds, I 
shall be ready to express an honest 
approbation of their conduct. (Hear.) 
The hon, Gentleman who has just sat 
down may be in the secret ; he may have 
previously seen the amendment. But, 
Sir, are we to agree to it,— are we to be 
surprised into such a measure, because 
the hon. Gentleman reads a number of 
extracts from the documents, without 
advancing one solitary argument? I will 
show, Sir, past dispute, that the dates 
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of those documents to which he has re- 
ferred, if brought together, contradict 
each other most materially : so much so, 
indeed, as to prove that either some 
misunderstanding, or a feeling which | 
will not allow myself to designate, has 
operated to the prejudice of the parties 
accused. (Hear.) Let us look, Sir, to 
the situation in which we stand with re- 
spect to those transactions in India. It 
is necessary that I should do so, because 
some statements were made by the hon. 
Gentleman which prove that he is unac- 
uainted with the subject. The hon. 
ntleman inveighed against the enor- 
mous interest that had been charged. 
Interest, however, is a variable thing, 
depending on different circumstances, 
though the hon. Gentleman appears 
to think that it should be the same over 
all the world. In this country the legal 
interest is 5 per cent., while in Calcutta 
it is 12 per cent. Perhaps an English- 
man, speaking of this, wouldsay, ‘* What 
an immoderate rate! Do not the laws 
of England extend to India?” Lanswer, 
Yes; but in some instances they must 
bend to circumstances. It is a curious 
fact, which will surprise even those who 
exclaim against the high rate of interest 
in India, that the loans raised by Mr. 
Pitt and his successors yielded a bonus 
of thirty-five millions over and above the 
interest. I can prove it; | have chapter 
and verse for every pound of it. (Hear, 
andalaugh.) Will the hon. Gentleman 
answer me a plain question :—Suppose 
he had a mortgage on his estate at 24 
r cent., could I be considered a rascal, 
fI lent him moneyat 18 per cent. to en- 
able him to pay it off? This is exactly 
the case with Palmer and Co. (Hear, 
hear.) They lent the Nizam money at 
a smaller percentage than that which he 
had paid when he originally got into 
debt, for the purpose of enabling him to 
pay off that debt. The rate of interest at 
Calcutta is, as I have said, 12 per cent. ; 
but the borrower in a native state, where 
there are no British courts of law, is 
of course obliged to pay a heavier rate of 
interest. The difference is superadded 
to meet the extraordinary risk. This is 
the plain exposition of a practice which 
has been designated in such strong terms 
by the hon. Gentleman, The hon. Gen- 
tleman exclaimed, ‘‘What a rascally im- 
position this is!’’ But though the rate 
of interest was very high, still it was 
necessary that the money should be pro- 
cured, in order to relieve the Nizam’s 
territory from the state of thraldom un- 
der which it suffered, and to pay the 
troops that were supplied by us. tf any 
thing more than another tended to 
strengthen the power of the Company, it 
was this circumstance,—that whenever 
pay-day came round, if by any chance 
the pay got into arrear, (and I have 
known arrears of eight mouths to be 





due,) a single shilling was not, in the 
end, abstracted from the soldier’s allow- 
ance. Such a circumstance, however, is 
of very rare occurrence. The troops of 
the native Princes are generally in ar- 
rear; and it is one of the most import- 
ant duties of the Government of India 
to take care that troops, who, like the 
Nizam’s, are commanded by British 
officers, and, where events render it 
necessary, are called on to assist the 
British forces, are paid with regularity. 
Now, Sir, the great benefits which arose 
from establishing such a house as that of 
Palmer and Co. consisted in the facilities 
which it afforded for paying those troops, 
and getting rid of the arrears. Therefore 
I contend that the manner in which the 
troops were paid was not bad or usuri- 
ous, but was fraught with very great be- 
nefit. (Hear.) I must protest against the 
way in which the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has treated this sub- 
ject, because the impression which he 
wishes to convey to the Court is not 
founded on the practice of India, nor is 
it borne out by the documents. It is said 
that the honour and interest of India 
are best supported by not interfering 
with the native states. Now, the Nizam’s 
was a free state, and yet the hon. Gen- 
tleman had argued that the individual at 
the head of it had not a right to grant 
pensions. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that the Nizam had granted 
pensions out of the public money. Pray, 
whosé money was it? Why, Sir, it be- 
longed to the Nizam himself. (Hear.) I 
heartily wish that pensions in this coun- 
try were as well earned as those which 
the hon. Gentleman has referred to. I 
a saw a paper which has been 
aid before the House of Commons, pur- 
porting to be alist of pensions. ‘There 
was so much for A, so much for B; but 
no reason was assigned for the grant, 
Now I really think that the hon. Gentle- 
man would not interfere with those pen- 
sions. (A laugh, and hear.) The hon. 
Gentleman would only say, ‘ It is public 
money, and I think very well expended.” 
He would not ask why the pensions were 
granted. Why then should he quarrel 
with the Nizam? Had not the Nizama 
right to grant pensions if it so pleased 
him? But who is this William Palmer 
who has been thus pensioned? He was, 
as I have before stated, the son of as 
distinguished an officer as ever served in 
India. He had been a Resident at differ- 
ent native courts, and was adored by the 
people of India. I speak of that indivi- 
dual’s services from the time of Warren 
Hastings to the last moment of his bein 

in the Company’s employment. (Hear. 

Are not the alice of such a man to be 
cherished and respected? There are 
many men in this country who have little 
else on which they can build their claim 
to respect, save the high character which 

















their fathers have established. Is it just, 
I demand, that such a principle shall be 
allowed to prevail in England, and yet be 
banished from India? I am as great an 
enemy to improper pensions as the hon. 
Gentleman ; but [ do not conceive that 
the pensions to which he has alluded 
were improper. In the papers which the 
hon. Gentleman has read for an hour, 
and in which mention is made of those 
pensions, is a letter from Sir C. Metcalfe 
to the Secretary of Government. The 
hon. Gentleman has called the attention 
of the Court, very pointedly, to this pen- 
sion-list, but he has not stated the expla- 
nation of Mr. Palmer on this subject. 
(Hear.) It is an extraordinary thing, 
that the parties concerned were igno- 
rant of this letter from Sir C. Metcalfe 
until the blow was struck, and their 
house was overturned. It may be well to 
inquire what Mr. Palmer had done to 
deserve his pension ? { will tell the Court, 
as the hon. Gentleman has forgotten to 
do so, that he was for twenty-one years 
in the service of the Nizam, which is a 
most important fact. Now, when the 
Nizam found an active, faithful, and 
zealous servant, who had supported his 
interests for twenty-one years, had he 
not a right to reward him as his merit 
deserved? ‘The hon. Gentleman seems 
to have adopted the course pursued by 
you, Sir, in moving the amendment. He 
states his opinion boldly, but he does not 
give the Court the least idea of the 
foundation on which it rests. He has 
not furnished the Court with any data 
whatever. The hon. Gentleman has been 
guilty, in a very high degree, of the sin of 
omission, which is often as prejudicial to 
a cause as that of commission. It is 
very easy to talk of the rascally conduct, 
the scandalous imposition of persons 
who have been put dows by the hand of 
power. 

Mr. Poynper said he was not con- 
scious of having used the word ‘‘rascally.”” 

Mr. Hume.—I have marked down se- 
veral of the hon. Gentleman’s words. He 
has spoken of the conduct of the house 
of Palmer and Co. as profligate, decep- 
tious, and treacherous. (Hear, hear.) 
This being the case, then, the hon. Gen- 
tleman takes ge | by his motion. (A 
laugh.) I really felt indeed ashamed to 
repeat the hon. Gentleman’s words. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 am sure they will not 
add to the hon. Gentleman’s blushing 
honours, but will rather consign him to 
blushing shame. I shall now return to 
the services of Mr. Palmer. In the war 
against Scindiah and the Rajah of Beh- 
rar, that gentleman was selected to act 
as brigade-major to the Nizam’s troops, 
at which time he distinguished himself 
very much. ‘The plans which he formed 
for the defence of the city of Auruuga- 
bad, when threatened by the Rajah of 
Behrar, excited general approbation. On 
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one occasion, when the Nizam’s troops 
were in a perilous situation, Mr. Palmer 
was put in command of the whole of the 
Nizam’s cavalry. (Hear.) ‘The papers 
which have been laid before us contain a 
series of services performed by Mr. Pal- 
mer, which occupies more than two 
pages. Surely a man like this deserved 
to be rewarded; and if the Nizam ex- 
pressed his gratitude by granting him 
and his relatives pensions, what has the 
Marquis of Hastings to do with it ? Had 
his sonete interfered, aud said to 
Chundoo Loll, the Nizam’s Minister, 
** You are acting wrong in advising your 
master to grant pensions,’’ he wonld 
have subjected himself to severe censure. 
The doctrine laid down by Parliament 
and by this Court, is, ‘* Do not interfere 
with the native Princes ;” and -had the 
Marquis of Hastings made auy repre- 
sentation onthe subject of these pen- 
sions, it would have em viewed as an 
interference, and he would bave been 
blamed. (Hear.) A greater proof of the 
high estimation in which Mr. Palmer 
was held, could not be adduced, than 
the fact of his beiug placed in command 
of the Nizam’s horse, which was his 
most important force. That trust was 
reposed in him at a time when the defec- 
tion of the horse would have produced 
the most disastrous effects. Had Mr. Pal- 
mer received ten times the amount of 
his pensions, his services had well earned 
it. Ou another occasion he was directed 
to quell a mutiny in Major Gordon’s 
battalion. On that service he com- 
manded the Nizam’s, horse. From his 
local knowledge of the position which 
the mutineers occupied, he was 
obiiged to act as guide, which neces- 
sarily placed him in an advanced and 
seen om situation. On this occasion 
1e was hovoured with the public appro- 
bation of Lord Minto. Such is the man 
whom the Court of Directors and the 
hon. Gentleman are desirous of bring- 
ing into bad odour. Mr. Palmer after- 
wards presided at, the court-martial held 
on the mutineers. Tbe court passed 
capital sentence ou several of them ; 
and Mr. Palmer has observed, that ‘* ha 

he considered himself subject to any 
other authority but that of the Nizam’s 
Government, he would not have exposed 
himself to the danger of being held ame- 
nable for his conduct, the business hay- 
ing been proceeded upon without a 
proper warrant.” This transaction, it 
is to be observed, occurred after tue 
house was established. The Nizam said 

‘«] want your services ; take the field, and 
do those duties which you have formerly 
fulfilled.”” I really think, Sir, that the 


mixing up with the present question any 
thing connected with these individuals, 
was exceedingly unfair and uncandid. 
The hou. Gentleman has alluded to the 
Board of Centrol. 


I believe that this 
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circumstance will not be very pleasing 
to the three Gentlemen whom he has 
nientioned ; because what he has said 
will tend rather to lower than to raise 
those individuals in our estimation. The 
hon. Gentleman concurs in the common 
sentiment, that the character of the 
noble Marquis remains untarnished, and 
yet he will couple that declaration, 
which ought to stand by itself, with an 
amendment which points at other ob- 
jects. The purity of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as it has been ad- 
mitted by Mr. Smith, by the Chairman, 
and by the hon. Gentleman himself, 
ought, beyond all question, to be met 
with a resolution that had no reference 
to any other subject. Without having 
exaggerated the matter in any way, | 
think, Sir, that I have now so cleared 
the character of the noble Marquis that 
it may bid defiance to the breath of ca- 
lumny. The Marquis of Hastings is a 
man; he is not infallible. ‘To assert 
that ? approve of every act of his, would 
not be candid. I will not—I cannot go 
that length. Here however is a tangible 
uestion, on which I am quite ready to 
écide ; and J will ask, whether any cre- 
dit is due to those individuals who mix 
up other matters with a case of this ua- 
ture? [| pledge myself, if it be necessary, 
to meet them next week, for the purpose 
of dicussing any of those subjects which 
are separated from the present question, 
though an attempt is made to con- 
nect them with it. Let us meet Greek 
to Greek, fairly and boldly, but let us 
not be taken by surprise. 1 call on the 
Proprietors to consider this nes 
miaturely,and to do justice to a character 
which is admitted by all to be free from 
any kind of sein .~-(Heas , hear, hear.) 
The Cuarrman.—Though [ have before 
addressed the Court, I trust that the 
Proprietors will in courtesy allow me to 
trespass on their attention for avery few 
minutes. I feel it impossible to remain 
silent under the poiuted and personal at- 
tack which the hon. Proprietor _ has 
made on me. (Hear, and no! no!) I say 
that is the reason which has induced me 
again to obtrude myself on the notice of 
the Court. The hon. Proprietor has talked 
of my being afraid to do something or 
other. The only fear I feel is the fear of 
not doing my duty. ‘The hon. Proprietor, 
however, has boldly asserted that I have 
neglected my duty, and that the cloven 
foot had been exhibited. J am the ser- 
vant of the Company, and the Proprietors 
have had an opportanity of observing my 
conduct. | will not remain in the Chair 
if lam not protected against such at- 
tacks. (Hear, hear.) The hon. Mem- 
ber has accused me of being afraid, and 
also asserted that I had taken the Court 
by surprise. I fling the accusation back 
upon him. It was the hon. Proprietor 


himself who wished to resort to a trick, 
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Let those Gentlemen who take an ivte- 
rest in the case of Mr. Adam attend to 
this. Whathas the hon. Proprietor told the 


Court? He said he would impeach Mr. 
Adam. If so, and the proposition which 
he supports, should be carried, would it 
not be used as a triumphant and inesti- 
mable argument against Mr. Adam ? (a’) 
(Hear.) Lhope the Court will consider 
well, whether it was proper that an in- 
dividual, in Ais absence, should be thus 
held up to public odium? (y) (Hear.) Great 
and exalted as the Marquis of Hastings 
is, is this Court to do justice to him alone ? 
Is Mr. Adam, an able arid excellent ser- 
vant of the Company, to sit quietly down 
under the threat of anim achment? (2) 1 
will, however, leave the Proprietors to de- 
fend that Gentleman’s honour.—I can al- 
ways defend my own. I fear nothing— 
nothing but a deviation from truth and 
honour (hear), and I stand here to re- 
ceive your Sees or censure. (Much 
applause.) always regret to address 
the Court irregularly, but I could not 
avoid it on this occasion; and I assure 
you that I feel a very steong gratification, 
because | find, by your manifestation of 
feeling, that you approve of my conduct. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 now come to the main 
question. The debate is on the Hydera- 
bad Papers. They are open to every 
Proprietor, aud those who please have 
a right to deliver their sentiments on 
them. I, however, did not deem it ne- 
cessary to argue on them; [ followed the 
temperate course of the hon. Proprietor 
who introduced the motion. I felt that 
it was not a loug or a short speech that 
would decide this question. "The papers 
have been long before the Proprietors, 
and each will vote according to the view 
he takes of their contents. In conse- 
quence of what has passed, I feel it 

ue to myself and the Court of Di- 
rectors, that the legal opinions, which 





(a) Yes; with shallow and unreflecting minds 
—like those in which this motion seems to have 
originated—it might be so regarded: but not 
with those who have sense enough to argue ail 
questions on their individua! merits, and not 
with reference to former decisions, or “ prece- 
dents,’’ as they are called. 

(y) Mr. Adam, exemplery man! never held 
any one up to odium in his absence; not he, in- 
deed! He only first banished an individual 
without trial; then stepped the mouths aad 
pens of every one, on pain of similar treatment, 
from defending the absent individual ; and when 
all this was done, published a volume at the 
government press, full of calumonies against this 
same absent and banished man; which no man 
darei, but at his peril, to answer! Oh! may- 
nanimoss retaliation! 

(z) Where the greater hardship of this (even 
if submitted to), than Mr. Adam compelling 
men, as excellent and as able as himself, to sit 
down silent under threats of banishment? 
The tongue and pen of every man in India is 
thus silenced: but he who makes a law to 
threaten ail his fellow-countiry men in India, is 
to have no threat whispered against bimself. 
Excellent spirit of impartiality ! 























fortify the Court of Directors in their de- 
cision, should be read. I therefore call 
for their being read (Hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird rose. 

The Cuairman.—I beg that the hon. 
Gent. will suffer me to proceed. 1 was 
in possession of the Court. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird continued to stand. 

The Cuainman.—Does the hon. Gent. 
mean to speak to order ? - 

Mr. D, Kinnairp.—I do. It is custom- 
ary to dispose of one motion before an- 
otheris made. 

The Cuairman.—I do not mean to 
make a motion. I will read the opinions 
as part of my speech. 

The Chairman was about to read the 
first opinion, when 

Mr. D. Kinnairp said—I should wish 
the case, on which the opinion is found- 
ed, to be read. 

The CuatrMan.—The nine volumes of 
papers,which have been printed, founded 
the case submitted to counsel. Does the 
hon. Gent. wish them to be read? (A 
laugh.) 

Mr.D.KInNarrD said—I suppose some 
letter was sent to the counsel with those 
nine volumes ? Let that be read. 

A Proprietor observed—Any person 
who wishes to read a paper as part of a 
speech, may read it as he himself pleases. 

The Clerk then proceeded to read the 
first opinion of Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet. 
It was dated the 27th of Nov. 1623. The 
learned Gentleman, afier enumerating 
the leading features of the transactions of 
the house of Palmer and Co., as disclosed 
in the Hyderabad Papers, stated that the 
instrument of the 4 of July 1816, ob- 
tained by Messrs. Palmer and Co. from 
the Indian Government, to protect them 
from the consequences of the 37 Geo. 3. 
inust, to be available for any purpose, 
be confined to those who were partners 
in the house at the time it was granted. 
Any transaction in which a greater in- 
terest than 12 per cent. per ann. was 
taken, was nuil and void, notwithstand- 
ing the instrument; and those who re- 
ceived more than 12 per cent. were guilty 
of usury, and were liable to be sued for 
the penalties in the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta ; but that no suit could be main- 
tained for penalties after a lapse of three 
years. The learned Counsel observed, 
that many difiiculties stood in the way of 
successfully prosecuting the parties con- 
cerned in some of those transactions, 
but suggested, that, as the house of Pal- 
mer ma Le. could only get the debts due 
to them from the Nizam through the 
Indian Government, the effectual punish- 
ment of usury was in their hands.(a) 





(a) Here is a modest suggestion truly. A set 
of monopolists, who themselves make a divi- 
dend of 10% per cent. when all above 5 is 
“‘usury,’’ according to law, and who put no 
bounds. to their rapacity in wringing the utter- 
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They could decide strictly on every de- 
mand ; and thus all persons in the house, 
whether known or concealed, would lose 
the chance of realizing any usurious gains. 

When the second opinion of Mr. 
Bosanquet was abont to be read--- 

Mr. R. Jackson inquired whether that 
opinion was given by Mr. Bosanquet of 
his own motion, or had been applied for 2 

The CHatrman replied, that it was 
founded on fresh despatches received by 
the Court of Directors, and sent to Mr. 
Bosanquet. 

Mr. D. KInNatrpD said, it was not pos- 
sible to wade through all technicalities 
of those legal opinions at a moment’s 
notice. 

‘The Cuataman wished the opinions to 
be first read, and then the Court would 
decide as to the propriety of printing 
them. 

The CLERK than read the opinion of 
Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet, of the 2lst 
of January 1824, which was founded on 
two despatches from the Bengal Govern- 
ment. In this he reiterated the senti- 
ments contained in the opinion which 
had been previously read. 

‘The CLERK next read the opinion of the 
King’s Attorney-General upon the papers 
which were submitted to him. It was 
dated Sep. 2, 1824, and the learned Gent. 
stated therein that he was of opinion, 
that if a criminal proceeding were insti- 
tuted against the members of the house 
of Palmer and Co., it should be in the 
nature of a charge of conspiracy to obtain, 
for their own private ends, the sanction 
of the Bengal Government to a sixty-lac 
loan. But he could not help entertaining 
great doubts of the successful result of 
such a prosecution, not only onaccount of 
the complicated nature of the transac- 
tion, but because one of the objects of 
the loan was stated to be the discharge of 
the debts due to Wm. Palmer. It was 
not a little singular, that although that 
was stated to be onc of the objects of the 
loan in one of the letters to the Bengal 
Government, that Government made no 
inquiry as to the amount of the debts due 
to Wm. Palmer, in order that it might be 
known how much ofthe loan would be 
applicable tv other purposes. Upon the 
whole, after considering the case in all 
its different bearings, he could not see his 
way so clearly to a successful result as to 
induce him, in the exercise of his office 
as Attorney-General, to institute a cri- 
minal proceeding on the subject.” 

An opinion of Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet, 
dated November 18, 1824, was next read, 
upon the above opinion of the Attorney- 
Geueral, in which he stated, that he con- 





nish usury in others—and how? By helping a 
native prince to become a swindler, and refuse 
the payment of his just debts!! ‘This is the mo- 
rality of the legal adviser of the East India 
Company! 
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curred with the learned Gentleman in 
thinking that it would be extremely 
difficult to procure a conviction iu the 
event of ———— being instituted 
against the house of Palmer aud Co. 

The CuatnMan.—The opinions which 
have been read, furnish in themselves, I 
think, a sufficient answer to the question 
why they were not published among the 
papers which have been printed for the 
use of the Court. As long as any doubt 
existed as to whether a prosecution 
would be instituted, it, of course, would 
have been improper to publish the opi- 
nious of the learned counsel. Bottomed 
as the Court of Directors are with these 
a they cannot be expected to 
alter their opinion of the conduct of the 
Bengal Government in these transactions. 
I observed that some Gentlemen affected 
tosneer at that partof one of the opinions 
which expressed the doubts of the learned 
Counsel a8 to the success of a prosecu- 
tion which had not been contemplated 
until two or three years after the license 
for raising the loan had been obtained. I 
will shortly explain how that happened. 
The license was granted on the 2d of 
July 1816, and was signed by Lord 
Hastings, Mr. Seaton, Mr. Dowdeswell, 
and—(we could not catch the other 
name. ) 

A Proprietor.—Why are the last names 
omitted in the printed papers? The 
name of Lord Hastings alone is there 
affixed to the license. 

The CaarrMan.—It is a mere tran- 
script of what was sent to us. No names 
were affixed to the document. 

Mr. Kinnarrp.-—Then why put Lord 
Hastings’s name to it ? 

The CuairMan.—I beg pardon—I am 
reminded by an hon. Friend near me that 
alicense giving authority to that which 
cannot le ally be done without it, must, 
by act of Parliament, be the individual act 
of the Governor-General. That accounts 
for Lord Hastings’s name being affixed 
to it. he fact was notified to the Court 
of Directors in aletier written on the 
3d January 1817. ‘That letter too, 
consisted of three hundred and eighty- 
eight paragraphs ; only four of which re- 
lated to the granting of the license, but 
no clue was given to direct attention 
particularly to them. It might be ex- 
pected that when the letter was at length 
written, it would have been sent off im- 
mediately. But no. ‘The letter did not 
leave India till May 1818, so that before 
the Court of Directors received any in- 
timation of the granting of the license, 
upwards of two years had elapsed. (Hear.) 
I believe I have already said enough to 
vindicate the Court of Directors from 
any charge of remissness. | will now ex- 
plain how it happened that the letter 
was not immediately answered. It was 
owing, in the first place, to the death of 
the examiner of Iudian correspondence, 
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Mr. Johnstone. The next assistant 
was at the same taken very ill. These 
circumstances, as well as the extreme 
length of the letter, and there being no- 
thing to direct the attention of the Court 
of Directors to that part of it which re- 
lated to the loan, prevented the Court 
from sending out their opinion relative to 
that transaction as soon as they would 
otherwise have done. (0d). The hon. 
Proprietor, Mr. Hume, has aceused the 
Court of Directors of a want of courtesy 
in not publishing a copy of the motion 
which it was intended to move. For my 
own part, [had no objection to do so, 
but my colleagues thought that it 
would be improper, because the motion 
might have been changed or abandoved 
altogether ; and it was likewise thought 
that the forms of the Court would not per- 
mit of the communication. I trust that I 
shall never be guilty of want of courtesy 
to the hon, Proprietor or any other Mem- 
ber of this Court. I thank you for the 
attention with which you have favoured 
me, and beg pardon for having occupied 
so much of your time. (Hear.) 

Mr. Kinnarrp.—lI find that ina letter 
of the Court of Directors to the Marquis 
of Hastings, dated May 24th, 1820, they 
for the fi-st time acknowledge his Lord- 
ship’s letter, drawing their attention to 
the fact of his having granted the license 
to Messrs. Palmer and Co, and state that 
they consider it of sufficient importance 
to make it the subject of a separate de- 
spatch. Am J to understand that the 
Court of Directors had ouly then re- 
ceived the Marquis of Hastings’s letter 
dated the 4d of January ? 

‘The CHaiRMAN.—The letter was re- 
ceived in 1618, 

Mr. Kinnatrp.—It was allowed, then, 
to remain for two years unanswered, al- 
though it was deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be the subject of a separate 
despatch ? 

The CHaiRMAN.—The delay was 
owing to the death of the chief 
examiner of Indian correspondence ; the 
Gentleman vext in office being for six 
mouths in so lamentable a state that his 
life was despaired of, and the other cir- 
cumstances which I before mentioned. 

Mr. Twininc and Mr. R. Jackson 
rose at the same time. The latter moved 
that the protest of an hon. Director(Mr. 
Pattison) against the resolution of the 
the Court of Directors, g cmnelny | of the 
political despatches to the Bengal Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Hyderabad 
loan be read. 

(6) This is really the most impotent excuse 
that we ever before heard assigned for delay, 
even by the East India Company. An exami- 
ner dead, his assistant ill, and no one in the vast 
establisi:ment of Leadevhall-street to fill their 
places. Twenty-foar Directors at the head of 
a public body, and its proceedings stayed for 
years by the absence of two clerks! 

















The Cuainman.—Mr. Twining is in 
possession of the Court. 

Mr. Twininc.—lIf there be any truth 
in the old adage, that a great book is a 
great evil, the bulky volume before us 
may well be considered as a great mis- 
fortune. (A laugh.) ‘That the matter 
arranged with so much method and order, 
should have occasioned some disorder, is 
not at ali surprising. (Laughter.) I am 
not quite sure that the hon. Proprietor 
on the other side of the Court (Mr. 
Poynder) was not a little out of order 
when he travelled through the papers, 
not so much, as it appeared to me, with 
reference to the Marquis of Hastings as 
to Messrs. Palmer and Co. (Hear.) But 
I think that my hon. Friend on this side 
of the Court (Mr. Hume) has balauced 
the account with him, by going through 
the Scotch list of pensions. I know not 
the grounds upon which tho + pensions 
are bestowed; but if the most indefati- 
gable industry and perseverance may 
claim reward, [ am sure that no one has 
a greater right to expect a pension than 
= hon. Friend. (Hear, and a laugh.) 

ith respect to the question before the 
Court, | hoped that, from the great con- 
ciseness and moderation with which it 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
Mover, we should have come to a 
pours conclusion upon it. The ques- 
tion, however, undoubtedly involves im- 
portant principles ; aud though | consider 
that the conduct of the house of Palmer 
and Co. is not necessarily mixed up with 
the case as it applies to the Marquis of 
Hastings, yet it is but fair to say that there 
are other parties entitled to our consi- 
deration—1 mean the Court of Directors— 
for the pains which they have taken to 
guard the interests of the Company 
throughout the transactions which form 
the subject of the papers before the 
Court; and I think that we ought to ex- 
press our satisfaction of their conduct, 
as well as of that of the Marquis of Has- 
tings. My intention in rising was to 
submit a resolution, by way of amend- 
ment, which shall, if possible, embrace 
both these subjects. I am aware that 
many gentlemen may have come into 
Court with their minds somewhat ex- 
cited ; but whatever difference of opinion 
may exist with respect to the Marquis of 
Hastings’ conduct relative to the un- 
happy transaction (I hope I may be 
allowed to use the phrase) detailed in 
the papers before the Court, there can 
be but one opinion with respect to the 
general character of the uoble Lord’s ad- 
ministration. (Hear.) At the time when 
Lord Hastings proceeded to India, there 
were many points of great ditficulty to 
be got over; but his terdship easily 
surmounted them. During nine years’ 
administration, commenced when his 
Lordship had arrived at an advanced 
period of life, he displayed all the yigour 
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of youth, matured by the experience of 
age, combining in himself the qualities of 


a warrior and a statesman. (Hear.) He 
indeed proved himself worthy to be the 
representative of royal authority in that 
vast country. Such being the general 
character of the noble Marquis, it is to 
be lamented that he should have been 
connected with any transactions which 
have excited unpleasant feelings. ‘The 
trausaction to which I allude has been 
made the subject of inquiry, and it 
ought not to be dwelt upon longer: it has 
unfortunately been dwelt upou too long 
already. I know that opinions different 
from that which I hold relative to that 
transaction are entertained by some per- 
sons; and they have been expressed in 
a protest entered by an hon. Director. 
When I consider the high character of 
the individual who framed that protest, 
I feel it to be a misfortune not to be able 
to go the whole length of that document. 
At an early part of the debate there 
seemed to be a disposition on all hands 
to express a high sense of the honour 
aud purity of Lord Hastings’ motives. It 
is necessary t» consider how iar the ex- 
pression of that opinion may not be 
combined with an expression of the con- 
fidence of the Court in the purity of the 
motives of the Court of Directors, and of 
their auxious desire to promote the wel- 
fare of the Company. (Hear.) It should be 
recollected that the longer the debate 
continues, additional points will con- 
tinue to be brought into discussion which 
are likely to lead to ‘difference of opi- 
nion. (¢) If we can adopt a course by 
which we can avoid compromising the 
honour and dignity of Lord Hastings, as 
well as the honour and dignity of the 
Court of Directors, which, permit me to 
say, were never better represented than 
by the hon. Gent. who at present fills the 
Chair, it will send us all home in better 
humour thau is likely to be the case if 
the debate should continue to be carried 
on in the tone which it has latterly as- 
sumed. (Hear, hear.) I wish that the 
observations which I have taken the li- 
berty to address to the Court, had pro- 
ceeded from some individual better cal- 
culated to give weight to them. My only 
object is to do that which I think is con- 
souant to the guod disposition of the 
Court. I will therefore read the reso- 
lution which [ have taken the liberty of 
penning in Court ; for | was quite unpre- 
pared tor sucha proceeding when [ camey 
and have asked ne gentleman to secon 

it. | have to apologise to the hon. Chair- 
man and seconder of the amendment 
already before the Court, for introducing 





(¢) This isa good, and not an evil, if truth is 
thereby to be elicited. If discussions should be 
checked because they lead to diflerence of opi- 
nion, then all discussions, but those where the 
speeches, are all on one side, should be put 
down at once. 
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another which is to supersede theirs. 
(Hear.) I move that after the word 
«‘ that’’ in the amendment, the following 
be substituted for those at present ex- 
isting : ° 
*« This Court consider, with peculiar 
satisfaction, from a perusal of the papers 
laid before them on the proceedings at 
Hyderabad, that there is nothing brought 
forward respecting the transactions of the 
house of Messrs. Palmer and Co. which 
in any degree involves the character for 
integrity and purity of motives of the 
most noble the Marquis of Hastings ; 
but that at the same time this Court feel 
called upon to acknowledge with satis- 
faction, that the Court of Directors, in 
framing their despatches relative to the 
roceedings at Hyderabad, have been in- 
uenced by an earnest wish to prevent 
the adoption of pecuniary transactions 
with the Native Powers of India—con- 
sidering that such transactions may pro- 
duce effects injurious to the best interests 
of this country, as connected with the 
Government of India.”’(d) Thatis the mo- 
tion which I submit to the consideration 
of the Court, as, in my view, it goes far 
to remove a considerable degree of un- 
pleasant feeling. Llook upon the trans- 
action in this light. The experience of 
former years has certainly shown that 
any pecuniary transactions with the Na- 
tive Powers are attended with great 
danger ; but the Marquis of Hastings, 
knowing the character of the Natives 
better than the Court of Directors here 
ean be supposed to do,(e) may not have 
felt such strong doubts of the propriety 
of the proceedings as the Court of Direc- 
tors did, who, in my opinion, could, in 
what they did, have no feeling of private 
animosity or jealousy of any individual, 
but were actuated only by a desire to 
discharge their duty, and promote the 
interests of the Company. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Dixon.—I rise to order. I beg to 
state that [ entertain but one feeling to- 
wards the hon. Proprietor who has just 
sat down ; but I submit that the Court 
eannot entertain two amendments at the 
same time. (Hear.) I wish to know 





(d) This attempt to unite what cannot be 
united, diflers in nothing from the Court’s own 
amendment, If the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings was right, the letters of the Directors 
censuring that conduct, were wrong ; and vice 
versa. ‘There isno compromise can be effected 
without a sacrifice of trath. 

e) This is a strange admission. What! shall 
a Governor-General, who never visited India 
till he was sixty, and then remained there only 
ten years, be better acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the natives of India than the Directors, 
many of whom have passed their lives from 
fifteen to fifty, in India, as servants, and have 
sat in the Court eve’ since as masters, engaged, 
as Mr. Poynder says, in “ continually acting 
for ovr benefit.”” Verily, then, tle dulness of 
these Directors must be great indeed : and Mr, 
Twining’s character of them, though just, far 
from complimentary. 
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whether it was stated that the sixty- 
lac loan was advanced in money, or 
made up by old debts. My principal 
object in rising was to observe 

it is getting late; and if the dicns- 
sion of the question is to proceed, I 
think we had better adjourn to a future 
— I believe that the question can 
ye put on a motion of adjournment at 
any time. Before | make my motion, [ 
will observe, that the charge being a 
grave and extraordinary one, affecting 
the character of so high an officer as the 
Governor-General, every part of what 
had been read from the papers had been 
read with good effect : for it has cleared 
up many points respecting which I was 
not pertectly informed. Lam of opinion, 
that if it cannot be proved to demonstra- 
tion that the Marquis of Hastings, either 
directly or indirectly, sanctioned the con- 
duct of Messrs. Palmer and Co., he ought 
to be acquitted of all impropriety. J think 
that the conduct of Lord Hastings should 
not be mixed up with that of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. (Hear.) I will just 
make one observation with respect to 
the rate of interest which was taken 
by Messrs. Palmer. Whatever gentle- 
men acquainted with India may say as 
to 12, or even 25 per cent. not being too 
much, I must acknowledge that to Eng- 
lishmen such interest appears mon- 
strous. (f) I now move that the con- 
sideration of the question be adjourned 
to a future day. 

Sir J. Doyte.—I wish to have the ho- 
nour of saying something upon this ques- 
tion; but I find every body about me so 
much exhausted, that lam sure any fur- 
ther discussion must be unpleasant. I 
therefore second the motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

The CHairMAN suggested that the ad- 
jourument should take place to the fol- 
lowing Friday, and put the question to 
that effect. 

Mr. CARRUTHERS complained of the 
conduct of Mr. Dixon, who, having risen 
to speak to order, expressed his opinions 
with respect to the subject under dis- 
cussion, and concluded with moving an 
adjournment, 

Mr. HuGcu Linpsay suggested that it 
might be inconvenient to adjourn the 








(f) Yet Mr. Dixon cannot think it “ mon- 
strous” to bay Spanish bonds at 23, for 100, 
getting a bonus of 77 per cent. and receiving 5 
per cent. on the nominal 100, bought at 23, 
making a real interest of nearly 25 per cent. per 
annum, Neither would he think it “ mon- 
strous ’’ to ship a cargo of goods for a distant 
port, and get a return of profit at 100 per cent. 
in six months. The stapidity and ignorance 
betrayed on this question of ‘* usurious in- 
terest,” is scarcely credible, ina country where 
the works of Adam Smith and Ricardo are in 
every one’s hands. Mr. Dixon should be sent 
to the India College to take lessons in political 
economy from Mr, Malthus. 





























Court to Friday, as there was a call of 
the House of Commons on that day. 

‘The CnairMan said that he had seilect- 
ed Friday as a day which would interfere 
least with the business of the Company. 
He knew what a call of the House was. 
He had been a member for eighteen 
years, and was not afraid of it. 

Mr. Twininc asked, whether his mo- 
tion was to be seconded next Friday ? 

A Proprietor said that he would 
second it now. 

The CHatrmMan observed, that there 
could only be one amendment before 
the Court at one time. 

Sir G. A. Rosinson observed, that in 
the event of the mover aud seconder of 
the first amendment conseuting to with- 
draw it, the amendmeut of the hon, 
Proprietor (Mr. Twining) would then 
be that upon which the opinion of the 
Court would be taken. 

The CuairMan then put the question, 
“That this debate be adjourned to Friday 
next,” which was carried unanimously, 
and the Court broke up at five o'clock. 





SECOND DAY'S DEBATE. 

On Friday, February 18, a General 
Court of Proprietors was held, pursu- 
ant to adjournment, for the purpose of 
continuing the ‘* Consideration of the 
Hyderabad Papers now before the Pro- 
prietors, as far as they respect the con- 
duct of the most noble the Marquis of 
Hastings, late Gov.-General of India.” 

The minutes of the former Court 
having been read— 

Mr. Pattison rose and observed, 
that being determined to deliver his 
sentiments on the main question, in 
the course of the debate, he had 
merely at present to say, that a paper 
had been handed to him, the contents 
of which were to the following effect: 
—‘ An old Proprietor begs to submit 
to the Court of Proprietors the follow- 
ing documents and resolutions of the 
Court of Directors, relating to the 
Marquis of Hastings, which ought to 
be read in the pending discussion.” 
The first of these documents (observed 
Mr. Pattison) is dated 7th Jan. 1824, 
and is sigued by Messrs. Elphinstone, 
Daniell, and Mills. As to the last- 
mentioned Gentleman, he is entirely 
out of the question in the present de- 
bate, for he is much better and more 
pleasantly engaged elsewhere, being 
just married. (A laugh.) Now, I can 
assure the Court, for the other Gentle- 
inen whose name; are attached to this 
paper, as well as for Mr. Mills, (1 am 
sure I may include Mr. Mills also,) that 
the paper has not been, directly or in- 
directly, circulated by them. Indeed, 
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they have not the slightest knowledge 
or information respecting it. 1 will, 
however, just now call the attention of 
the Court to a circumstance which I 
think we should not lose sight of. I 
allude to a document in the words of 
the Court of Directors, communicated 
by letter to the Marquis of Hastings 
on the 16th of July last. This paper 
explains their former resolution, passed 
at the period when his salary and other 
matters touching him were under their 
consideration. 1 could wish to read— 

The CuatrmMan.—I beg to remind 
the hon. Director, that he is advancin,; 
rather too abruptly into the business of 
the day. Before my hon. Friend pro- 
ceeds farther, I must state to the Court 
the special question for discussion, and 
then give a few explanatory remarks 
on the additional papers which have 
been laid on the table for the use of the 
Proprietors. 

Mr. Dowcias Kinnairp.—l like- 
wise wish the requisition, in pursuance 
of which this Court has been convened, 
to be read. 

The original motion, and the amend- 
ment, were then read. 

The Cuairman.—lL beg to inform 
the Court, that, on the 16th inst., fur- 
ther papers and documents which re- 
late to the subject now under your con- 
sideration were issued. They are laid 
ou the table for the use of the Court. 

Mr. Carruthers and Mr. Pattison rose 
at the same time: the latter Gentle- 
man commenced addressing the Court, 
but was called to order by Mr. Carru- 
thers, who contended he had risen first. 

Mr. Parrison.—I merely desire the 
letter of the 16th July to be read. 
As tothe subject of discussion, I do 
not intend, at present, to offer any ob- 
servations upon it, but shall reserve 
myself to a future period: but I con- 
sidered it proper, as a Director, to let 
the Proprietors know what the Court 
of Directors have done in the business. 
All I wish is, to place the whole in- 
formation before them. 

Mr. WerpinG.—I entirely agree 
with the hon. Director, as to the pro- 
priety of laying before us the fullest 
investigation on the general question : 
but I cannot approve of reading any 
ex-parte statement to act as a squib for 
present effect. 

Mr. S. Dixon.—The worthy Director 
has only requested the reading of a 
particular paper, which be conceives 
would throw additional light on the 
general question, and place the subject 
on a more rational ground. I cannot 
think the hon, Director wishes to make 
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an ex-parte statement. He merely 
calls for.a paper calculated to throw 
further light upon a very intricate 
subject. 

Mr. RiGtey thought the forms of 
order ought to be attended to. No 
Gentleman, (said the hon. Proprietor, ) 
whatever his situation, should be al- 
lowed to transgress those forms. It 
is indisputably incorrect for any Mem- 
ber of this Court to put in one paper 
at one time, and then cail for another 
and another in this detailed manner. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—It is certainly 
desirable to pay attention to the impar- 
tial observance of form. But the Court 
should not forget the course adopted by 
the hon. Chairman in the former de- 
bate. He, in the first place, made his 
opening speech, which occupied no in- 
considerable portion of time, and ended 
by moving a proposition. In the course 
of the same debate, he made another 
speech, in which he introduced an 
enormous quantity of documents, the 
reading of which so fatigued him, that 
he was obliged to call in the assistance 
of the Clerk occasionally. (A laugh.) 
The task was even too hard for one 
Clerk, and two were placed in requisi- 
tion. (A laugh.) So that as to the ob- 
servance of form, the hon. Chairman 
had set an example against it; and the 
Court ought to reject the Chairman's 
example, if they wished not to follow an 
irregular course. 

Mr. Fresurietp.—The only thing 
the Chairman has at present to decide 
is, whether the hon. Director (Mr. Pat- 
tison) is in or out of order. Those 
Gentlemen who censure the first, and 
support the last, wish to have two bad 
precedents instead of one. (Laughter.) 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp.—I do not de- 
sire to have a bad precedent repeated, 
but rather to have the regularity of our 
proceedings restored by not following 
the example which has been set us, 

General Tuornron. — Gentlemen, 
I beg to state to you the result of 
a long experience as a Member of the 
House of Commons. In that place, it 
is always allowed to call for the read- 
ing of any paper connected with the 
subject of debate, without precluding 
the Member who calls fur it from the 
privilege of speaking at a futare stage 
of the proceedings. A regulation of 
that kind is consistent with common 
sense, as well as convenieut in prac- 
tice. 1 therefore feel anxious to hear 
the paper the hon. Director has alluded 
to. The Court should have ali the 
light that can possibly be thrown on the 
subject, and the sooner the better, 
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Mr. Patrison.— That is my only 
wish: and if it were decided that my 
calling for the letter would preclude 
me from speaking again on the ques- 
tion, I should say that the letter, 
though short, would be better than any 
speech of three hours long. The op- 
position which Mr. Freshfield has of- 
fered (if it is allowable to allude to any 
Member of the Court by name) comes 
with singular bad grace from him, who 
has introduced, in like manner, a 
paper to the Court foreign to the sub- 
ject-matter of debate, and who, not- 
withstanding, I know, is prepared to 
favour us with a long speech on this 
question. (Hear.) If 1 have been mis- 
informed of the hon. Member’s inten- 
tion, I ask him, does he not think that 
he has forfeited the right of making 
another speech in the course of this 
debate? if he replies in the affirmative, 
then I am content to pair off with him. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fresn¥itLp.—The hon. Di- 
rector does not state the case quite cor- 
rectly. When I had the honour of put- 
ting a question on a former day to the 
Chairman, there was no question regu- 
larly before the Court. As I was aware 
of the requisition which had been pre- 
sented, I merely asked for the produc- , 
tion of certain opinions which were re- 
ported to be in existence, connected 
with the subject of the requisition. I 
did not offer any observations on the 
question, and it would be unreasonable 
to refuse me the opportunity of doing 
so. There is, therefore, no inconsistency 
in my conduct, nor any reason for 
bringing my name into a notoriety, for 
which I have no ambition. 

Mr. Carruthers and Mr. Poynder rose, 
but were unable to make themselves 
heard, in consequeuce of loud cries of 
** Read.”’ ; 

The CuatnMan.—tThe regular course 
of proceeding is, for me tv read the 
question. But I have no objection 
to read any particular document if the 
Court call for it; and when | have done 
that, I consider Mr. Carruthers to be in 
possession of the Court. 

Mr. RANvLE Jackson.— The ques- 
tion of who is in possession of the 
Court is totally distinct from that which 
is agitated at the present moment. In 
my opinion, I am in possession of the 
Court, from the fact of my having risen 
when we last adjourned. But the 
Chairman is only now requested to read 
a particular paper, which, from the in- 
formation it contains, is supposed will 
be of use to the Proprietors. 

The CHairman then directed the 

















Clerk to read the answer of the Court 
of Directors, dated 15th July 1624, to 
the letter of the Marquis cf Hastings, 
dated Naples, 24th April. The letter 
was to the following effect :—‘‘ That 
while the Court of Directors regretted 
that any pain and anxiety should have 
been occasioned to his Lordship, by the 
reserve which they had exhibited, they, 
at the same time, disclaimed any in- 
tention, on their part, to countenance 
ary imputations unfavourable to bis 
Lordship’s character. But whilst they 
made this admission, they were bound 
to state they could not concur in the 
doctrine, that they were bound to re- 
ply to statements contained in anony- 
mous publications, or to bring a crimi- 
nal charge against a public functionary, 
of whom they had expressed an un- 
favourable opinion.” 

The document having been read,— 

Mr. CarruTHERs rose and spoke on 
the question to the following effect :— 
Sir, Lregret very much that no advance 
has been made since the adjournment, 
towards reconciling the conflicting opi- 
nions which prevail on this question. 
I had hoped, that during that interval 
some step would have been taken for 
the accomplishment of that object, so 
that those adverse feelings might have 
been terminated by some _ inter- 
mediate course, recommended by mu- 
tual friends. It is natural to infer, 
that, since no course of this kind has 
been adopted, a reconciliation has been 
found to be impracticable, and I am 
therefore compelled to the painful 
duty of.entering on the subject; and in 
sodoing I shall endeavour to imitate the 
conduct of the hon. Proprietor who in- 
troduced the original motion, whose 
temperate manner of bringing it for- 
ward has received the gratifying ap- 
proval of our highest authority. I 
understood that hon. Proprietor to ex- 
préss a hope that every member would 
come to the discussion of the subject, 
after having made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of the 
papers, and having exercised upon 
them an attention which their import- 
ance demands. J trust I have done as 
much—for the sentiment was candid 
and liberal. I stand before you, Gentle- 
men, with the determination of giving 
my vote on the papers under your con- 
sideration, in a deliberate and consci- 
entious manner, divested of passion, of 
prejudice, or the influence of party. 
The dread of censure is not to deter me 
from pursuing this course, unless it be 
to influence me from avoiding that 
which would expose me to just animad- 
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version. It has been said by the hon. 
Member for Medhurst (Mr. J. Smith), 
that this question was in his opinion 
reduced within very narrow limits, 
since it was admitted on all hands that 
the Marquis of Hastings was an ho- 
nourable man. In this opinion, [ do not 
exactly coincide with that hon, Member; 
true, I believe as he does, that the 
noble Marquis is an honourable man, 
but, having admitted this, I am dis- 
posed to travel a little further, and ask 
myself the question, ‘* DoJ, ordo [not, 
believe that the Marquis of Hastings, 
from an _ unfortunate predilection, 
through Sir Wm. Rumbold, for the 
house of Palmer and Co., committed 
himself in this particular transaction ?” 
To this question I feel compelled to 
answer ‘* yes.’ I will go still further 
and say, ** Dol, or do I not, believe 
the Members of the Court of Directors 
to be honourable men?” ‘* Yes, I sin- 
cerely do ;”’ and moreover, I approve 
entirely of their political letter to the 
noble Marquis, which had been brought 
forward by the hon. Chairman’s amend- 
ment. The reasons which influence 
me in coming to this decision, and the 
evidence on which those reasons rest, 
I will state to the Court;—and in doing 
so, I entreat the indulgence of the 
Court, which I stand in great need of; 
and I repeat, I will endeavour to imi- 
tate the example set by my hon. Friend, 
(Mr. D. Kinnard) who opened this dis- 
cussion in so enviable a manner,—in 
a way so creditable to his feelings 
and temper. In referring them to 
the immense mass of papers which 
have been printed for the use of the 
Court, I find at page 5, the license 
which was granted by the Marquis of 
Hastings in his individual capacity. 
The reasons which induced the noble 
Marquis to this proceeding, are therein 
detailed. The license states, that the 
Governor-General *‘ has taken into his 
consideration the benefits resulting 
to the Government of his Highness the 
Nizam, and to the commercial inter- 
ests of the territories of his said High- 
ness, and of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the Hopourable the East 
India Company, frem the transactions 
and dealings of the firm of Messrs. 
Wm. Palmer and Co. established at 
Hyderabad, in the territories of his 
said Highness, and is of opinion that 
the maintenance and extension of the 
dealings and transactions of the said 
firm of Palmer and Co. are a fit ob- 
ject of the encouragement and coun- 
tenance of the British Government.’ 
Now, it is evident, from the words of 
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this license, that the purpose of grant- 
ing it was to promote “‘ the benefit re- 
sulting to the Government of his High- 
ness the Nizam,” and not to form any 
exclusive benefit to the house of Palmer 
and Co. In travelling through these 
intricate transactions, | implore the 
Court to pay particular attention to 
dates. Now this license was granted 
in direct contravention of an act of 
Parliament, the 18th of Geo. III. which 
was passed to prevent British subjects 
from engaging in money transactions 
with the native powers of India, in 
consequence of that practice having 
proved to be productive of great mis- 
chief, and crying injustice. Yet did 
the Marquis of Hastings grant this 
license to the firm of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and to go by the wording of 
it,—grant it for the advantage of the 
British Government, and for the bene- 
fit of his Highness the Nizam. Great 
opposition was expressed,—among the 
‘Council of the Governor-General, to the 
adopting of this measure; and, to ob- 
viate the dangers which were antici- 
cipated to result from this specific con- 
tract, another plan was proposed : you 
will find at page 45 of the papers a 
minute of Council, dated 17th June, 
1820, at the end of which the Governor- 
General writes—* I recur, then, to my 
position, that they who impugn the 
plan are under the obligation of this 
alternative :—They must record that 
they think the existing distresses and 
apprehended subversion of the Nizam’s 
Government a less evil than the pos- 
sible consequences of the projected 
remedy, or they must show some other 

racticable course, through which the 

inister can effect what we have en- 
joined.” It likewise appears that, sub- 
sequently to this, both Mr. Adam and 
Mr. Stuart wished the adoption of a 
different plan for adjusting the Nizam’s 
affairs, than that which was proposed 
to be effected by means of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co, ; and they argued, na- 
turally enough, that as the business.was 
intended for the service of the Nizam, 
and not of that of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., a plan more in accordance with 
reason should be adopted, Those 
gentlemen therefore made each of them 
a proposition for adoption in prefer- 
ence to the license. One of these 
propositions was to advance the money 
which was deemed necessary to settle 
the shipwrecked concerns of the Ni- 
zam, out of the treasury of Bengal, 
and advanced on the secured revenues 
oi the Nizam’s territory. This was 
not put in execution, in consequence of 





the Marquis of Hastings taking the opi- 
nion of the Advocate-General (Mr. 
Spankie) on the point of law as to the 
legality of putting such a scheme in 
force. I shall not stop to inquire into 
the manner in which the question was 
framed by his Lordship, or whether, had 
it been differently drawn up, a different 
opinion would have been elicited. I 
shall turn to page 53 of the papers, 
and there will be found the minute of 
Mr. Adam, of the 12th July, 1820. In 
this minute Mr. Adam still expresses 
great anxiety that the transactions 
should take place through some other 
channel than that of the house of 
Palmer and Co. He says, ‘‘ | am con- 
cerned to find that the plan of assisting 
the Nizam’s Government, by a loan 
from the British treasury, is viewed 
with such repugnance by the Governor- 
General. I certainly did not conceive 
it to be open to the objections urged 
by bis Lordship and Mr. Fendall, nor on 
any other grounds materially excep- 
tiouable, and with the utmost deference 
for the authority that has pronounced 
against it, | must continue to regard 
it as preferable, in every point of view, 
to the measure recommended by the 
Resident at Hyderabad. I imagine 
Rajah Chundvo Loll to entertain too 
just a confidence in our good faith, 
and in the sincerity with which we are 
co-operating with him in the reform of 
the administration at Hyderabad, to 
suspect us of any insidious design, in 
tendering the loan directly from our- 
selves.” And what plan was this? It 
was to raise the money for the service 
of the Nizam by a competition among 
the monied interest at Calcutta, and 
there being thena glut of money in the 
Indian markets, Messrs. Adam and 
Stuart conceived that a loan might be 
raised at Calcutta, on very advantage- 
ous terms: for whom ? Not, tobe sure, 
for the house of Palmer and Co., but 
for the Nizam’s Government. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp. Pray in what 
year was that glut of money at Cal- 
cutta ? 

Mr. CarruTHERs. In 1820; butthe 
force of my argument does not depend 
on that fact. My object is. to show 
what different opinions the members 
of the Council entertained on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp. I only wish you 
to state the date of the glut of money 
at Calcutta, for I am prepared to dis- 
pute the fact at the time you mention. 

Mr. Carrutnenrs. I get my infor- 
mation from Nv. 46, and Mth and 
15th paragraph of the minute of Mr. 
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Stuart. I think the year stated was 
1820, I request, however, I may not 
again be interrupted ; as 1 am unused 
to public speaking, I hope to beallowed 
to proceed with my argument. It was 
thought, I repeat, by the members of 
Council I have named, that an open 
competition was the most preferable 
plan of raising the loan, since it was 
avowed to be for the relief of the Ni- 
zam from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and they anticipated, from the 
glut of money then in the markets, 
that it might be raised on very advan- 
tageous terms. (Hear, from Mr. Kin- 
naird.) ‘There was at least some rea- 
son in this plan. But you willsee, by 
referring to the Marquis of Hastings’s 
minute, inserted in page 206, that the 
Marquis of Hastings still opposed every 
measure proposed to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the Nizam, unless by giving 
the exclusive privilege to the firm of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. The noble 
Marquis says—* There, then, only re- 
mains, what Mr. Adam still thinks fea- 
sible without a guarantee, the raising 
the loan at a cheap rate of interest 
from the monied men of Calcutta. 1 
can have no objection whatever to the 
trial, if the persons invited to subscribe 
shall be given to understand, that they 
are not to look to this Government for 
a particle of support, in the event of 
the Nizam’s breach of faith with them. 
i must not be made indirectly the 
eause of any Shroff subscribing his 
money on a fallacious security. There 
must be no supposition, that although 
Government professes not to pledge any 
support, it would, in the hour of need, 
shield the creditors from any laxity on 
the part of the Nizam’s Government.” 
I cannot, I repeat, comprehend the 
reason of the Marquis’s persevering in 
his determination to grant the exclusive 
privilege to the house of Palmer and 
Co. Further on, in the same minute, 
the noble Marquis writes, that desirous 
of its being understood that the pur- 
pose of granting the license was for 
the benefit of the Nizam, and not of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., “ It would 
be required by me that the persons 
who negotiated the loan should be 
brought to me by the political Secre- 
tary, who should in my presence ex- 
plain to them, that in no possible case 
would the interposition of this Govern- 
ment be exerted for them, and that the 
Resident would be enjoined by an order 
from the Governor-General in Council 
confermably to the commands of the 
honourable Court, relative to the loan 
of Messrs, Palmer and Co.), not even 
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to employ good offices for them with 
the Minister. That a loan would he 
procured here after such an indispen- 
sable explanation, other than atan in- 
terest which would utterly defeat the 
object, seems to me a visionary hope. 
If Mr. Adam continues to think the 
arrangement practicable, I trust he 
will take such steps as may ascertain 
whether it be so or not. I repeat that 
I have no objection to the attempt, but 
should wish it to be successful, pro- 
vided I assure myself no one is taken 
in by a misconception of the ground 
on which he would have to stand.” 
I cannot but observe I am still ata loss 
to reconcile the line of conduct adopted 
by the noble Marquis with what I 
conceive to be the propriety of the case. 
I have devoted all the time | could 
spare from my avocations, and the 
pressure of my business in the day, to 
the reading of these papers. I sat my+ 
self down to read them over during the 
night with the utmost patience and 
assiduity, and when I arrived at page 
733, I was almost tempted to throw the 
book away in disgust, for I found that 
at that part I ought to have begun, in- 
stead of finishing my task as I ex- 
eae I feel that | am bound to fol- 
ow the letter written by the noble 
Marquis to Sir Wm. Rumbold on the 
4th January, 1825, and | think, that 
although that document is considered 
in the light of a private letter— 

Mr. D. Kinnairp. No! itis a public 
one. 

Mr. Carruruers continued. I 
thought I owed an excuse for reading 
it. The letter begins in the following 
way :— 

** My dear Sir William, 

“< The account you have given of the 
house of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, 
is very favourable, and certainly the 
details justify your inclination for going 
to that city in order to inspect the 
books. I enclose you a letter to the 
Resident, couched in terms which will 
ensure to you his attentions and most 
earnest good offices.’ (L don’t cer- 
tainly quarrel with his Lordship for 
using his good offices thus far.) ‘* The 
partners speculate that your being one 
of the firm will interest me in the wel- 
fare of the house, to a degree which 
may be materially beneficial to them : 
it is a fair and honest calculation.” 
(It seems the Governor-General did not 
fail to weigh the value of his patronage, 
any less than the others. But 1 cannot 
help admiring the free and candid ex- 
pression of opinion made use of by the 
noble Marquis in the following pas 
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sage.) ‘ The amount of the advan- 
tage which the countenance of Govern- 
ment may bestow must be uncertain, 
as I apprehend it would flow princi- 
pally from the opinion the natives 
would entertain of the respect likely to 
be paid by their own Government to 
au establishment known to stand well 
in the favour of the supreme authority 
here.” But to come to the latter part 
of the letter, I do sincerely confess it 
has a strong influence upon my mind. 
Its importance— 

Mr. Hume. Thatis notin the letter. 

Mr. Carrutuers. I beg I may not 
be interrupted. ‘* Perhaps a more dis- 
tinct benefit may attend the firm, from 
the consequent discouragement to com- 
petition with you, by any other Bri- 
tish partnership.”"—( ‘‘ Read on,’’ from 
Mr. Hume.) 1 again request I may 
be allowed to proceed without inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Hume. Why do you read half 
a sentence and then stop? Why not 
reserve your comment until you have 
finished the whole sentence. 

Mr. Carrutuers. Ailow me to pro- 
ceed in my own way in reading this 
next passage‘ by any other British 
partnership to which a similarly pro- 
fessed sanction would not be granted.”’ 
And why not, I would ask, why not, 
if it were for the benefit of the Nizam ? 
(* Go on,” from Mr. Kinnaird, ‘‘ and 
the next sentence will tell you.”’) I 
really cannot go on, if I am interrupted 
after this manner. Can any man read 
that passage, without feeling a convic- 
tion in his mind, that the noble Mar- 
quis intended to prevent a fair compe- 
tion with the merchants of Calcutta. 
This conclusion cannot be avoided. 
The last paragraph was expressed in 
the following words,—‘ It is on the 
ground of the service to the Nizam, at 
the requestof our Resident, that I have 
consented to let the good wishes of 
Government for the prosperity of this 
firm be signified. No new establish- 
ment could have such a plea.””, Why 
not ? I ask again, if it was all intended 
for the Nizam’s good, and not for the 
exclusive privilege of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. (Cries of hear.) I beg to re- 
peat the expression,—‘‘ It is on the 
ground of the service to the Nizam, at 
the request of our Resident.” 1 be- 
seech hon. Gentlemen to pay particu- 
lar attention to the words, ‘* at the re- 
quest of our Resident.” If we refer to 
the second page of these papers, we 
shall see how his Lordship was borne 
out in the observations he here makes ; 
1 allude to the letter of the Resident, 
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enclosing one from Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., which solicited the countenance 
of the Government. The Resident re- 
marks—* The establishment of a 
commercial firm at Hyderabad, framed 
upon the principles, and conducted in 
the spirit, of an English bouse of busi- 
ness, will, I have no doubt, prove a 
source of general convenience and be- 
nefit.”” Now, it does not appear that 
the Resident requested the Governor- 
Geueral to coufer an exclusive privilege 
on the house of Palmer and Co., and 
the noble Marquis is not, therefore, I 
contend, borne out in his statement. I 
would again call the attention of the 
Court to the concluding paragraph of 
that most unfortunately fatal letter of 
the Marquis to Sir W. Rumbold. ‘The 
whole transaction hinges on that, and 
it is conclusive against certain parties. 
(Cries of hear.) What reason could 
induce the noble Marquis for asserting 
that ‘* no new establishment could have 
such a plea?” 

Mr. D.Kinnatrp. The reason evi- 
dently was because the house of Palmer 
and Co, had already rendered services. 

Mr. CarruTuers. Ay, but no such 
exclusive privilege was sought for by 
the Resident at Hyderabad for that 
house ; [ repeat, he did not ask for it, 
Why should any new establishment be 
cut off from such a plea? Why not 
have the power of obtaining the same 
privilege and protection? In that un- 
fortunate letter there is evidence, the 
most complete and decisive, of the 
error of the Marquis of Hastings, ia 
suffering himself to bestow this exclu- 
sive privilege on the firm of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., out of regard to Sir 
W.Rumbold. This Court, I conceive, 
stands in the situation, in this case, of 
a grand jury, and, to furnish grounds 
for us to go upon, I would desire no 
better evidence than this letter. But, 
to return to the papers before the 
Court, I observe, that the political let- 
ter, written by the noble Marquis to 
the Court of Directors on the 20th Oct. 
1822, contains a vast number of affi- 
davits obtained for his justification in 
the transactions respecting the Nizam. 
Inthat political letter the noble Marquis 
speaks of *‘ voluntary affidavits ;” and, 
l assure the Court, I thought I was 
treading on burning lava when I en- 
tered upon those parts of the docu- 
ments. I should feel happy to hear 
some explanation on this head. (Hear, 
hear.) At page 376 I find the political 
letter of the Court of Directors, dated 
24th January, 1824, in which this pas- 
sage occurs :—** Considering the de- 






























































ceptive affidavit voluntary tendered by 
Mr. William Palmer and Sir William 
Rumbold, and the delusive character 
of other statements furnished by the 
house, we are afraid that little reliance 
can be placed on the account-cur- 
rent which may be prepared by them 
in compliance with your  requisi- 
tion.” But we shall see in what way 
the conduct of the Governor-General 
justified the course of proceeding 
adopted by the Court of Directors. 
The nature of the subject I have 
to handle is such that | am obliged to 
pass backward and forward among 
these papers. I will then pass again 
to the letter of Lord Hastings to Sir 
Wm. Rumbold, at page 735, in which 
the noble Marquis states—‘‘I ap- 
prised you long ago, that it was expe- 
dient for the firm to define upon oath, 
whether or not any British public 
fuuctionary had at any time bad pecu- 
niary transactions with the house, 
which could influence him in coun- 
tenancing your dealings with the Ni- 
zam’s Government.” After this, I beg 
you to turn to page 158, tothe affidavit 
which is dated 26th June 1821, six- 
teen days after the date of this letter. 
On the subject of this affidavit, there 
is one very material question to be 
asked. Before whom was it sworn ? 
But I will first read the affidavit itself. 
It is as follows :—‘** We, the under- 
signed William Palmer and William 
Rumbold, do hereby make oath, and 
declare, that the partners of our house 
at Hyderabad, called by the name of 
Wm. Palmer and Co. are as follow, 
Win. Palmer, Esq. Sir Wm. Rumbold, 
Bart. Hastings Palmer, Esq. George 
Lamb, Esq. and Bunketty Dos ; and 
that no other persons of any descrip- 
tion have, directly or indirectly, any 
partnership with us, or any interest in 
any concerns, beyond such as the 
public has in every other house of 
agency. We further declare, that no 
public functionary, at the head of any 
public office or department, ever had 
any avowed or direct partnership, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with us, or any in- 
terest in our concerns, which could 
influence him in countenancing our 
dealings with the Nizam’s Government, 
or give him any means of deriving any 
personal advantage from them.—We 
think it proper to add, that several 
individnais, natives and Europeans, 
who supported us with their capital at 
the commencement of our establish- 
ment, did, in consequence of such ac- 
commodation to us, derive benefits from 
our house.’ These were, however, such 
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as we gave them from private friend- 
ship, or a sense of private and pecu- 
niary obligations to them; but we 
repeat, thatalthough we made this de- 
claration for the purpose of being per- 
fectly explicit, no person or resident at 
the head of any public office or depart- 
ment of Government, or any one to 
whom we looked for public support or 
influence, have had any such benefit ; 
and that no persons, of any description, 
but the above named partners of our 
house, hase been associated with us 
in any way, since the time we first 
entered iuto treaty for the loan we nego- 
ciated for the Nizam’s Government.” 
This affidavit is stated to have been 
sworn before Mr. Hans Sotheby, Assist- 
ant Resident at Hyderabad. lam com- 
pelled, however paiofully, to remark 
upon this fact, which has been mixed 
up in this unfortunate business—that 
Mr. Sotheby was a partner in the house. 
That gentleman, of course, was aware 
of the contents of the affidavit, and 
yet he allowed it to be sworn that he 
did not belong to the firm. It is a 
very painful task for me to have to 
make these reflections. At page 711, 
in that same memorial of Mr. Sothe- 
by’s, we will find that he admits he 
was a partner in the firm before Sir 
W.Rumbold joined it. His words are, 
that ‘‘ the proposal originated in the 
private and personal friendship of Mr. 
Palmer, who was only desirous of sti- 
pulating on one hand, that he should 
not suffer any possible loss which 
might accrue, and on the other was 
desirous that the advantage which the 
business might deriye from the exten- 
sion of its capital in the sum advanced 
by your memorialist, should be enjoyed 
by him.” Mr. Sotheby justifies him- 
self in forming the original connexion, 
as a means of doing justice to his cre- 
ditors, and for relieving himself from 
embarrassments, which prudence and 
economy were insufficient, at a former 
period, to overcome in a most expen- 
sive part of India. I must again beg 
the Court to recollect, that in this 
statement there is not only an a'mis- 
sion of the partnership which Mr, 
Sotheby had in the concern, but that 
that gentleman knew what the affida- 
vit contained, and still allowed it to 
be sworn before him. We will now 
proceed to page 716, to the 19th para- 
graph of this memorial, and we shall 
see that the Marquis of Hastings was 
not ignorant of his being a partner 
in the firm before Sir William Rum- 
bold joined it; but also knew him 
to remain so subsequently, and yet, 
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with the knowledge of his having signed 
that affidavit, did his Lordship appoint 
him the Government Agent at Moor- 
shedabad. In the course of this debate, 
it has been said, the Marquis of Hast- 
ings has been represented as a great 
warrior and a statesman. I fully ac- 
knowledge the eminence of the ser- 
vices of that great man, and agree that 
they have placed his name on the pe- 
destal of honour, covered with military 
renown, and clothed with stars and 
ribbands most deservedly won. It was 
a painful reflection, that these trans- 
actions have shed a dim cloud over the 
Justre of such fame. This was equally 
unfortuyate for the Nizam as for his 
Lordship ; for the Nizam participated 
in the general loss sustained by all 
who had embarked their capital in the 
firm of Palmer and Co. From all I 
have as yet stated to you, the question 
does not appear to be what are, or 
what are not, the claims upon your 
consideration in behalf of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. Such claims ought to 
be brought forward in a specific form, 
and I would be one of the first to do 
that firm justice, if justice has not 
been dealt out to them. My motto is 
ad rem, and not ad hominem, and I 
trust I shall always be found on the 
side of justice. 1 beg it likewise to be 
understood that I have read the protest 
put forth by the honourable Directors 
who have dissented from the majority. 
With all respect for the opinions of 
those gentlemen, I must be permitted 
to say that their protest had no more 
to do with the question which occupies 
this Court, than had the programme 
of Lord Hastings, which omits en- 
tirely the private letter,—a document 
of the utmost importance in this dis- 
cussion. In adverting to the debate on 
a former day, I cannot help feeling 
surprised at the declaration of the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) in favour 
of an exclusive privilege. I have al- 
ways been accustomed to identify that 
hon. Gentleman’s name with every 
thing liberal and comprehensive in a 
commercial view. I always took him 
for the decided enemy of jobs, the op- 
poser of corruption wherever it showed 
itself, and of sinecures wherever they 
were found to exist. It was on these 
grounds that I thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman rested his claim, and justly, on 
public approbation, (Hear, hear, from 
Mr. Hume,) and on public confidence. 
I considered him as always being 
looked up to as the sworn enemy of 
usurious loans and exclusive contracts, 
and as the uniform opponent, through- 
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out his political career, of all restrictive 
systems, and was consequently quite 
astonished when I heard the line of 
argument taken by the hon. Gentle- 
man, a position so much at variance 
with his previously acknowledged sen- 
timents, and which renders him, if 
not the advocate, at least the apologist, 
of usurious loans and exclusive privi- 
leges, in the particular case of the 
transactions between Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, and the Nizam. This incon- 
sistency, I own, astonishes me exceed- 
ingly; but wonders will never cease. 
I now revert to the question which I 
intended to ask myself this day, and in 
so doing I shall follow the example of 
the hon. Member for Medhurst (Mr. 
J. Smith.) Dolor do I not believe 
the Marquis of Hastings to be an ho- 
nourable man? My answer is, I firmly 
believe he is an honourable man. Do 
1 or do I not believe that the Marquis 
of Hastings, from an unfortunate spi- 
rit of favouritism for the firm of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., arising in his mind 
from his connexion with Sir William 
Rumbold, conferred an unjustifiable 
license to Messrs. Palmer, to the pre- 
judice of other British establishments ? 
To this question my reply is, that I do 
believe he did. But I ought to put 
another question, and say, Do I ordoI 
not believe the other members of the 
Council in India to be honourable men ? 
Again my reply is, [do so. And nowI 

cannot refrain from expressing my asto- 
nishment at the threat held out by the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen. (Mr. Hume) 

I am both astonished and surprised at 
it—astonished at the boldness of the 
notion to impeach Mr. Adam,—a pros 
ceeding quite unjustified by any thing 
I have ever heard or read of that Gen- 
tleman; and surprised, because | am 

aware of the tact and talent in debate 
of the hon. Member, and should not 
think he would have held out the 
threat without having any intention of 
following it up, (and if he did not, itis 
the height of ingenerosity to hold it 
out.) I predict, however, thatif an im- 
peachment of that Gentleman should 

take place, arising outof this inquiry, he 
‘will pass through the ordeal with ho- 
nour, pureand untainted, My lastinter- 
rogatory, another one on which I in- 

tend to pronounce my verdict, is this, 

Do I or do I not believe, that the 

Court of Directors stand justified in 

their proceedings in this affair, and in 

their political letters, which were trans- 

mitted in consequence of it, upon the 

evidence set forth in these documents ? 

I answer decidedly * Yes,’’ I believe 























they do; and I add, that, did they not 
stand so justified, they would have for- 
feited all claims on confidence, and 
would have infringed their oath of 
office. 1 consider them entitled to the 
grateful thanks of this Court for their 
conduct in that affair, and call on all 
the Proprietors who are present in this 
crowded Court to give them their sup- 
port, which they have a just claim to, 
for the wisdom with which they have 
proceeded throughout this arduous 
question.— (Hear, hear.) 

Sir John Doyle, Mr. Poynder, and 
Mr. Russell, rose at the same moment. 

Mr. PoyNper.—I merely desire to 
have the Resolution of the 3d March 
1824, read. 

The Resolution, in the following 
words, was then read by the Clerk :— 
** That there be laid before this Court 
all such papers and documents respect- 
ing the loans made by Palmer and Co. 
of Hyderabad, to his Highness the 
Nizam, as may enable this Court to 
decide on the merits of any claim 
which the Marquis of Hastings may 
have on the further liberality of the 
Company.” 

Sir Joun Doy_e.—My intention in 
rising, Sir, was to address you on the 
question before the Court, but as I 
observe an hon. Proprietor (Mr. Rus- 
sell) has risen with the same object, 
and with a claim preferable to mine, 
for he means to speak in defence of his 
own character, I therefore willingly 
waive my right of precedence, and give 
way to the hon. Proprietor. 

Mr. Russeut then rose and said— 
Sir, when this debate began on Friday 
last, I had not the honour of being a 
member of this Court; nor should [ 
have been so now, but for the terms in 
which my name was mentioned on 
that occasion. Sir, I do not complain 
of the passages which were read from 
the printed papers, for them I had 
seen, and so far as I thought neces- 
sary, I had answered. But, Sir, I do 
complain of the introduction of the 
opinions of the Attorney-General and 
the Company’s Counsel, into the 
speech of the hon. Chairman. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, the facts which formed the 
basis of those opinions are either as- 
sumed and asserted to exist, or they 
are hypothetically stated for the purpose 
of explaining what the law would be if 
the facts were proved. If they are as- 
serted to exist, the assertion has been 
made not only without adequate 


grounds, but without any grounds,— 
(Hear.)—not only without proof, but 
without evidence ; (Hear, hear.) it has 
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been made upon the bare statements 
and insinuations of individuals, who 
can be considered in no other light 
than as partisans deeply committed to 
one side, and deeply interested in ad 
vocating and enforcing their own par- 
ticular view of the question, (Hear, 
hear.) Ifthe facts are hypothetically 
stated, then they are entitled to just as 
much weight, and to no more than any 
hypothetical conjecture of any hypothe- 
tical person on any hypothetical occa~- 
sion, (Hear.) which, in plain English, 
is to no weight at all. (Hear, hear.) 
The object of an opinion of Counsel is 
to explain the law upon the point at 
issue ; and to suggest the ground to 
be taken, and the course to be pursued 
in bringing the question to trial. But, 
Sir, when your Counsel tells you that 
you have no ground to stand upon;— 
that you cannot venture into Court ; 
that you dare not look a jury in the 
face, is his opinion to usurp the force 
of every form and order of judicial 
function? (Hear) Is it to supply the 
place of accusation, proof, conviction, 
and punishment? (Hear.) Is it to be 
made the vehicle and instrument of 
libel? (Hear) Is a man on such grounds 
to be denounced to the world as the 
dupe or the abettor of a conspiracy to 
defraud? (Hear, hear.) The proposi- 
tion is not to be tolerated ; and if the 
ground on which I stand is English 
ground, I have only to state it to expose 
it to universal abhorrence. (Loud 
cheers.) I protest against both the 
principle and the practice. The opi- 
nion of Counsel is necessarily confined 
to a partial and limited view; it is 
framed upon the case which is laid be- 
fore him; and if I were allowed to frame 
my own case, and the power now as- 
sumed were given to a mere opinion of 
counsel, I would undertake to usurp 
the possession of any estate in Eng- 
land, and to lay the character of any 
individual prostrate in the dirt. (Loud 
cheers.) When the vote for printing 
the Hyderabad papers was passed near 
a year ago, I copied to the Court of 
Directors that I might be allowed to 
have access to them for the purpose of 
vindicating my own character. There 
could no longer be any pretext for con- 
cealment. The publication had been 
ordered, and some of the papers were 
actually in the printer’s hands. I 
thought that if my request were not 
granted, from bare justice at least, it 
should be granted out of consideration 
to an old servant. (Hear, hear.) If 
that request had been granted, I should 
have transmitted my vindication to the 
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Court of Directors, and it would have 
been printed by them along with the 
other papers. In that case 1 should 
have been spared much that I have 
since been called upon to do, and I 
should not have been required on the 
present occasion to trouble the Court 
with the various details into which I 
am now about to enter. (Hear, hear.) 
I have, Sir, read and examined the pa- 
pers with as much diligence and atten- 
tion as any member of this Court, and 
certainly with advantages of local 
knowledge and experience which no- 
body but myself can possess. The 
Company’s Counsel has said that the 
charges alleged against the house of 
William Palmer and Co. cannot be 
proved. Now, Sir, I will undertake to 
disprove them on the evidence of the 
papers printed by the Court of Direc- 
tors ; and I stand here prepared to vin- 
dicate the transactions with which my 
name has been mixed up against the 
aspersions that have been cast upon 
them. (Hear.) If those transactions 
had been such as they have been re- 
presented, my voice would have been 
the first and the loudest to be raised 
against them. (Hear.) The main 
charge is, that the sixty-lacloan nego- 
ciated by W. Palmer and Co. in 1820, 
was a fraud and a fiction, The Com- 
pany’s Counsel has assumed that it 
was from first to last a fictitious trans- 
action, and that the parties engaged in 
it were guilty of a conspiracy to 
defraud. (Hear, hear.) With that 
charge, Sir, ‘I shall begin. It has 
been advauced on two grounds: It 
has been asserted both that the loan 
was composed of unsanctioned ba- 
lances, which were transferred for 
the purpose of covering them with the 
sanction of the British Government, 
and that no cash payments whatever 
were made on account of the loan. 
Now, Sir, I undertake to show, and 
any Gentleman who has made himself 
acquainted with the accounts among 
the printed papers, will recognise the 
accuracy of my statement; first, that 
when the loan began, the house of 
W. Palmer and Co._had not one shil- 
ling of unsanctioned balances on their 
books against the Nizam. (Hear.) 
And secondly, that the loan was mainly 
composed of actual advances in cash. 
(Hear, hear.) The arithmetical de- 
tails into Whiéh Tam about to enter, I 
take from Sir W. Rumbold’s letter to 
the Court of Directors; but I desire it 
to be understood, that I do not take 
them on the credit of the writer alone. 
Shave myself verified the calculations, 
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and I now state them on my own 
voucher of their accuracy. (Hear.) At 
the time the negociation of the loan 
was entered into, the house of W. Pal- 
mer and Co. had three separate ac- 
counts with the Nizam’s Government. 
It has been objected, I understand, 
that the transactions of the house were 
entered in more accounts than one; 
but that was unavoid ble. The ac- 
counts were not kept according to the 
pleasure of the house, but to suit the 
financial arrangements of the Nizam’s 
Government. Different transactions 
had originated at different times ; they 
were to be charged upon different dis- 
tricts, or to be provided for by different 
persons; and if they had all been en- 
tered in one account at first, the 
Minister would have had to distribute 
them into different accounts. It was 
more convenient to him, therefore, 
that they should be entered at once in 
the accounts to which they severally 
belonged. Those three accounts were, 
the Berar Suwar account, the Aurun- 
gabad account, and that called the 
Hyderabad account : the first of them 
related to the expenses incurred by the 
Nizam, in equipping and bringing into 
the field a body of irregular cavalry, 
which he organized at my recom- 
mendation, at the time when the war 
with the Pindarees and Mahrattas was 
approaching. Now, it is quite evi- 
dent, that unless adequate provision 
had been made for the support of these 
troops, their services would have been 
of no avail. The great misery of the 
troops of native Governments in India 
is, that they are not regularly paid, 
and are consequently in want of food. 
(Hear.) This constitutes the great 
superiority of the British over the na- 
tive troops; for the first being assured 
of regular pay, act with more steady and 
determined valour, and more perfect 
discipline. (Hear, hear.) The same 
means which were applied so well to 
the British troops, bave been, with 
equal advantage, provided for the na- 
tive troops of India; and the result 
has been, that we have, at this day, in 
our Indian territory, whole regiments 
composed of black faces, ready to stand 
or fall with officers who have white 
ones. (Loud and continued cries of 
‘ Hear.’) So much for the first account. 
When this transaction began, I re- 
ported it toGovernment. i will not 
trouble the Court by reading that with 
which, I presume, most of its mem- 
bers are already acquainted. 1 mean, 
the answer of the Government ap- 
proving the proposition, Sir, 1 know 


























not whether there be now in Court any 
military officer who served in this cam- 
paign, with any branch of the Deccan 
army; but if there be, to him I confi- 
dently appeal, to bear testimony to the 
services of those troops. I would ask 
him, whether, on every occasion, they 
did not conduct themselves like brave 
and active soldiers ? 

Colonel FirzcuaRENce here ob- 
served :—Mr. Chairman, after the ap- 
peal which has been made, I| cannot, 
as an officer who served in India at the 
period in question, omit this opportu- 
nity of stating, that I never, in my 
life, saw better or braver troops. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.RusseLt continued.—I am much 
obliged, Sir, to the gallant Officer for 
the hononrable testimony he has thus 
borne to the excellence of those troops. 
This particular corps, though it formed 
one body of the Nizam’s cavalry, was 
yet composed of a vast number of 
small parties, (as all the troops of the 
native princes are,) each under a sepa- 
rate command, and receiving pay from 
its own immediate proprietor. These 
were, perhaps, fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, and many of them did not possess 
the funds necessary for the regular pay- 
mentofthe men. I therefore prevailed 
on the Nizam’s Minister to take upon 
himself the immediate payment of the 
troops, and to settle with the several 
subordinate officers in the best man- 
ner he could. This method was not 
only the most simple and easy in it- 
self, but it was the only one by which 
regularity could be secured. It would 
have caused the Minister great em- 
barrassment if those accounts had 
been mixed up and confounded with 
others. I now come, Sir, to the Au- 
rungabad arrangement, which origi- 
nated thus : Captain Sydenham, the 
political agent in Berar had repeatedly 
complained that the troops were not 
paid regularly; and, Sir, from my 
own experience, I was convinced that 
if they were not paid well they would 
not fight well. (Hear.) Captain Syden- 
ham proposed to Mr. Palmer to enter 
into an agreement for this purpose. 
Mr. Palmer stated it to me ; observing 
at the same time, and I gave him cre- 
dit for the statement, that in adopting 
the arrangement he did not auticipate 
any immediate advantage to his es- 
tablishment ; but as the measure would 
be useful to the service and acceptable 
to the English Government, he pro- 
bably might, on that ground, be con- 
sidered entitled to future support. The 
money in this case was to be raised by 
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assignments on certain districts in the 
Nizam’s territories. These troops be- 
longed to Berar, and it was neces~ 


sary that the accounts relating to 
them should be kept separate. The 
only remaining account was that 


of Hyderabad, which comprised all 
the various miscellaneous payments 
made to the Minister at Hyde- 
rabad, By the printed papers, it ap- 
pears that on the 16th of Feb. 1820, 
when the loan began, the balances on 
their amount were as follow: 
Balance due to the 

house at Aurunga- 

bad. ....cese.. RS. 19,50,826 6 6 
Dr. for Berar Suwars. 18,36,825 12 3 


37,87,652 29 
And on the Hyderabad amount, in- 
stead of there heing any balance due 
to the house by the Minister, a ba- 
lance is due by the house to the 
Minister, of —rupees 1,36,620 12 9. 
The Aurungabad arrangement did 
not appear to give satisfaction, and 
loug discussions took place in Council 
respecting its expediency. The result 
was, that I was directed to call on Mr. 
Palmer for a statement in figures of 
particular parts of the accounts. Sir 
William Rumbold was at this time at 
Calcutta, and on hearing of the de- 
mand, he addressed the Government, 
protesting against the principle of call- 
ing upon a mercantile establishment to 
give up its accounts, to be discussed, 
recorded, aud transmitted to England. 
This was Sir W. Rumbold’s opinion ; 
but Mr. Palmer thought ditferently. 
He said, that if a discussion was to be 
raised, this was the very point on 
which he should wish to invite it; and 
that instead of confining himself to 
the limited information which had 
been called for, he was desirous of 
being allowed to transmit through me 
a complete and detailed copy of all 
the accounts. (Hear, hear.) ‘‘ 1 know,” 
he said, ‘* that serious discussions 
have taken place in Calcutta, upon 
our affairs, but 1 am so perfectly sa- 
tisfied of the justice and integrity of 
these transactions, that if they will 
not stand the test of examination, no- 
thing will.” (Hear, bear.) These ac- 
counts, Sir, were forwarded by me to 
Calcutta, aud they were subsequently 
sent back to me, with directions to re- 
turn them to Mr. Palmer. It appeared, 
however, that before this they had been 
circulated amongst the members of the 
Government, and they had evidently 
heen examined; for when they came 
back to me I observed some pencil 
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marks on the backs of them, which 
proved that some person had taken 
the trouble to examine and compare 
them. Now, although these accounts 
were laid before the Government of 
Calcutta, and the arrangement ap- 
proved, yet it has since been asserted 
that the rate of interest was not 
known. This, Sir, is utterly incom- 
prehensible; for the accounts cur- 
rent were accompanied by detailed 
interest accounts; and at the top 
of every page the rate of interest was 
particularly specified at full length. 
(Hear, hear.) Aud Mr. Fendall, in one 
of his minutes, expressly states the 
interest on the Aurangabad account to 
have been 24 per cent, If Mr. Fendall 
recorded this at the Board, and his 
statement passed without remark or 
observation,—if the rate of interest was 
exhibited at the top of every page, 
could it be said that the Government 
were kept in the dark as to the grant? 
(Cheers.) When the loan was made, 
there were due to Palmer and Co., 
from the Minister on the Aurangabad 
and the Berar Suwar accounts, as [ 
have stated, rupees 37,87,652 ; but on 
the Hyderabad account, the house owed 
the Minister 1,36,020 rupees, and they 
held at the same time ¢unkas or assign- 
ments, which were afterwards realized 
to the amount of rupees 10,56,711; 
the two sums making a total of rupees 
11,92,742, which, deducted from rupees 
37,87 ,652, left a balance on the actual 
account of rupees 25,94,910, as due 
from the Minister to Palmer and Co. 
in February 1820; and no portion of 
this balance was an unsanctioned ba- 
lance. ‘The Government knew for what 
the money had been paid ; they knew 
to what purposes it had been applied ; 
and they knew the rate of interest 
which was charged by the house. The 
Aurungabad and Berar Suwar ac- 
counts, on which these 25 lacs of ru- 
pees were due, had not only been 
sanctioned by Government, but they 
had been sanctioned at the interest of 
24 per cent. What benefit then, 1 
ask, could the house of Palmer and 
Co. derive from the transfer of these 
balances to the loan? The only effect 
of such a transfer would be a loss to 
them of 6 per cent. without the bonus 
of 31 per cent. with it. To the Nizam 
it was a decided advantage, and not an 
injury, that the balances should be 
transferred ; his advantage being mani- 
festly proportioned to the reduction in 
the rate of interest. Having said thus 
much to show that the loan was not 
composed of unsanctioned balances, | 
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will now advert to the elements of 
which it was composed. Itis asserted 
in the correspondence printed in the 
Hyderabad papers, that no cash pay- 
ments were made onthis loan,—that it 
was totally and utterly a fiction,—and 
that, in fact, nothing had been paid 
on it; but it will be seen on referring 
to the accounts in pages 620, 621, 622, 
623, and 624 of those papers, of which 
asummary is given at page 26 of Sir 
W. Rumbold’s letter, that upwards of 
38 lacs of rupees were paid in cash, 
(Hear, hear.) These payments com- 
prehended the period from the middle 
of February to the end of August. But 
it has, I understand, been contended, 
that the payments, during the first 
three months, ought not to be included 
in this account of the loan, as the 
sanction of Government was not ap- 
plied for until May. Sir, the making 
of the loan is one thing, and the sanc- 
tioning of it another; and it by no 
means follows, because the honse did 
not discover until May that the Go- 
vernment was prepared to entertain 
their application for a sanction, that, 
therefore, they may not have made 
conditional advances on account of 
the loan in the preceding months of 
February, March, and April. But, Sir, 
even admitting that May is to be 
taken for the beginning of the loan, 
only 5 laes will be excluded, and even 
then it will appear that the actual 
cash payments made in the months of 
May, June, July, and August, amount- 
ed to no less a sum than 34 laces of ru- 
pees. I cannot allow this objection to 
be reasonable ; but even admitting that 
it were so, the accounts still furnish a 
complete and satisfactory answer to 
the charge, that the loan was fictitious, 
and that no cash payments whatever 
had been made. (Hear, hear.) Allow 
me, Sir, here to call the attention of 
the Court to one remarkable fact, 
which, | think, will clearly prove that 
the loan was a real and substantive 
transaction, and in no respect ficti- 
tious :—In Sir William Rumbold’s let- 
ter, page 27, an account is given of 
the advances. made by Palmer and 
Co. to the Nizam, in the years 1615, 
1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819, being the 
five years preceding that in which 
the loan was made. It appears thatin 
that period, a sum of rupees 42,41,542 
was advanced by the house of Palmer 
and Co. to the Minister, being at the 
average of rupees $,44,308 in each of 
those five years, or rupees 4,24,154 in 
each halfyear ; while, in the six months 
of the loan, from February to August 
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1820, a sum of upwards of 40 lacs of 
rupees, ten times the amount of the 
former average, was advanced. If the 
loan were not the cause of this ten-fold 
increase of payments as compared 
with former years, it must be accouunt- 
ed for in some other way; and I 
should be glad to learn, Sir, in what 
other manner it can be accounted for. 
(Cheers.) As yet I have not heard of 
any attempt of the kind being made. 
Nor did this increased rate of ad- 
vances occur after the loan. It began 
with it, and ended with it, and be- 
longed exclusively to it. (Cheers.) 
I have already shown, that in the six 
months from February to August, 
Palmer and Co. had paid, in cash, a 
sum of 38 lacs of rupees to the Nizam’s 
Minister, and it is not alittle remark- 
able, that when that Minister was 
called upon by Sir C. Metcalfe to state 
what sums he had received from the 
House, he mentioned the identical sum 
of 38 lacs. (Hear.) 1 know vot any 
reason the Minister could have had, 
at that time, for giving a false or 
fabricated account of the transaction. 
No cause whatever has been ad- 
duced to warrant the supposition, that 
he spoke on that occasion any thing 
but the truth. At two subsequent pe- 
riods, the Minister gave the same ac- 
count of the sum received by him in 
cash. He always stated that this was 
the actual amount of the cash-pay- 
ments which he had received at Hyde- 
rabad on account of the loan. When 
first called upon, he gave an account 
of the.applicatiou of 67 lacs of rupees ; 
and this assertion was eagerly laid 
hold of, as a proof that his statement 
was incorrect. How, it was contended, 
canany reliance be placed on the state- 
ment of aman who, having alleged 
that he had raised a loan of 60 lacs, 
of which 8 were bonus, renders an ac- 
count according to what he had ex- 
pended, 67? Sir, the error was not in 
the Minister who made the statement, 
but in those who misunderstood it. I 
appeal to two Gentlemen eminently 
skilled in the Persian language, whom 
I see within the bar, to support the ac- 
curacy of my assertion, that thereis no 
word in that language which bears the 
limited and technical interpretatiou 
which we annex to the term ‘* loan,’ 
Qurz, which signifies ‘* debt,” gene- 
rally, is the word which would be 
used, and which, unquestionably, was 
used by the Minister on the occasion 
now referred to.. (Mr. Edmoustone 
and Col. Baillie intimated their as- 
sent.) The account he rendered was 
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an account, not the application of the 
sixty-lac loan, but of the whole of the 
sums which I had, at various times, 
borrowed from Palmer and Co. In 
this statement, it appears by the printed 
accounts, that he was quite correct, 
(Hear, hear.) When be was after- 
wards asked how much had been re- 
ceived, and he understood the inquiry 
to relate specifically to the loan, he 
answered, that he had reeeived— 

At Hyderabad Rs. 36,54,957 1 9 

At Aurungabad 13,45,042 14 3 


Making 52,00,000 0 0 

To which, if eight lacs of bonus be 
added, there was, at once, the whole 
amount of the loan. It was, however, 
discovered by Sir C. Metcalfe, that the 
Minister some time afterwards explain- 
ed, in an account of his reductions, 
that he had applied eleven lacs to pay- 
ing off the arrears due to troops dis- 
charged. From this, Sir C. Metcalfe 
chooses to infer, that because the Mi- 
nister had applied eleven lacs to that 
particular purpose, therefore he had 
applied nothing to any other pur- 
pose, and that for any good end, 
eleven lacs were the whole amount of 
the loan. Consequently, in the pro- 
gress of objections, the first was, that 
the loan consisted of too much; the 
second, that it consisted of too little ; 
and svon afterwards it was asserted, 
that it consisted of nothing at all. 
(Hear, hear, and a Jaugh.) Now, 
really, Sir, when gentlemen assume 
the province of judging, and come for- 
ward confidently, on occasions like the 
present, where the fortunes, and, what 
are still dearer to them, the charac- 
ters, of individuals are at stake, it is 
intolerable that they should be suffered 
to proceed upon these crude, vague, 
and inconsistent conjectures. (Loud 
cheers from the left side of the Court, 
and a cry of order from the opposite 
side.) 

Mr. Russet, apparently supposing 
that the cry of order was addressed 
to him, said, ‘* That he conceived he 
was entirely in order ;’’ and was pro- 
ceeding to justify his course, when 

A Proprieror (we believe Sir J. Se- 
well), rose on the right side and said, 
** You areperfectly in order, Sir. You 
are speaking very much to the purpose ; 
and our only wish is, that we may not 
be prevented from hearing you.” 

Mr. Russe_it resumed.— What I 
meant to say, Sir, was, that when wesee 
persons objecting in different ways to 
the same transaction, it is reasonable to 
conclude that their objections, which 
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are inconsistent with one another, 
are also inconsistent with the truth. 
(Hear, hear.) In addition to the 38 
lacs of rupees, 49,275 rupees were 
charged to the Minister in the account 
of the loan for jewellery, and 97,513 
for miscellaneous purchases. ‘These 
sums run through the same six months 
I have already spoken of. The amount 
of them is so inconsiderable, that it 
can have no effect in mitigating the 
loan. Yet, even supposing it were 
deemed objectionable that the sum 
charged for jewellery and miscel- 
laneous articles should be included, 
and that the whole payment were re- 
quired to have been made in mouvey, 
was there any thing which could have 
been done with greater facility? What 
‘could be more easy than to pay rupees 
with one hand, and afterwards receive 
them back for the articles in question 
with the other? The sum charged for 
jewellery is less than half a lac of 
rupees ; and eventothatsmall amount, 
it must not be supposed, that Chundoo 
Loll bought the jewels for his own 
use and applied them to bedizen him- 
self or his wife. Any gentleman in 
this Court, who happens to have seen 
that Minister, will admit that no man 
ever dressed more plainly. He ge- 
nerally wore a simple white dress with 
plain leather shoes, divested of every 
thing like glitter or ornament. On 
particular occasions of ceremony at 
Court, in order to show his respect 
to the Nizam, he wore a string of 
pearls, such as was hardly suited 
to one of his own servants even. 
The jewellery was purchased for, and 
was disposed of, according to the 
Eastern custom on public occasions. 
Articles of jewellery are denominated 
ruccums, and are given as presents to 
those who appear at the Minister's 
or at Court, whether on occasions of 
business or courtesy; and a man’s 
consequence is estimated according to 
the number of them which he receives. 
Whenever we speak of presentations at 
Court, we say that a man bas met with 
‘a gracious reception. In the East, it 
is said that he received so many 
ruccums, and by that number the 
character of his reception is deter- 
mined. These jewels are cousidered, 
to all intents and purposes, as a brauch 
of the public expenditure. An office is 
kept in which these jewels are pre- 
served and registered; and it is part of 
the duty of the Minister to provide a 
proper supply. As to the other charge 
for miscellaneous articles, it is made 
up principally of purchases of cloth and 
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glass. The glass was, I suppose, chiefly 
for the Minister’s own use ; the cloths 
were probably for presents. The whole 
of these charges are, however, so in- 
considerable, as notto weigh a feather, 
compared with the general amount of 
the loan. I have now Sir, I trust, 
given a sufficient answer to the two 
objections. First, that the loan con- 
sisted eutirely of unsanctioned ba- 
lances ; and next, that it was a loan 
without cash payments. (Hear, hear.) 
But it has been objected to that trans- 
action, that the Minister having pro- 
fessed to raise it for the purpose of 
reform, did not, in point of fact, apply 
any portion of it to that purpose ; that 
it was not only fictitious in its chae 
racter, but nugatory in its result. Sir, 
that objection, even if was valid, 
would not apply as a charge against 
Palmer and Co. The money which 
they agreed tu pay to the Minister, 
they were unquestionably bound to 
pay him ; but they were in no respect 
answerable for his subsequent appli- 
cation of it. Thatcharge, if it applies 
to any body, applies to me. It was my 
business to watch as far as I could the 
expenditure of that money, and to see 
that it was devoted to objects imme- 
diately connected with the reduction of 
expense. Against me, accordingly, it 
has been objected, that iu the month of 
September, only one month after the 
completion of the loan, I reported that 
23 lacs of rupees had been applied by 
the Minister to the reduction of the 
Nizam’s expenses. 1 was at that time 
most conscientiously of that opinion. 
1 declare upou my honour, that when 1 
received that report from the Minister, 
I believed it to be true; I also declare, 
now, that I still do believe it to be so. 
(Hear, hear.) The Minister had not 
deceived me on previous occasions of 
great maguitude, and I had no reason 
to believe that he would gratuitously 
deceive me in that instance. But if 
there was any deceit in the case, I was 
not the only person deceived; for a 
considerable time afterwards Chun- 
doo Loll told Sir C. Metcalfe, in answer 
to his inquiries, that he had made a 
further reduction to the amount of 16 
lacs more, making in the wholeareduc- 
tion of 41 lacs. Sir C. Metcalfe was not 
inclined to believe the statement, but 
Chundvo Loll challenged him to the 
proof. He said, ‘* Those people whom 
I have discharged are naturally dis- 
contented. There is a list of the parties 
I have reduced, and the commanders 
who suffer by the reduction are not 
likely to tell falsehoods in my favour. 
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The men are at your door; if. you 
doubt what I tell you, examine them. I 
challenge the strictest investigation 
into the truth of what lL assert.’’ These 
were the words he used ;—and if the 
course he pointed out was not adopted, 
--if his statement was not repelled,--he 
is surely entitled to credit. Sir C. Met- 
calfe has shown no such reluctance 
to undertake offices, which would be 
painful to other persons, as to justify 
the belief, that if he could have thrown 
Chundoo Loll’s assertion into the dirt 
he would not have doneso. (Hear.) He 
said, indeed, that he did not believe 
Chundoo Loll’s statement to be accu- 
rate, but still he admitted that he be- 
lieved a considerable reduction had 
taken place, though he could not state 
to what amount. Another objection 
made to the loan was, that it cousisted 
of a transfer from One account to ano- 
ther. Now, I cannot perceive how 
that fact can be urged as an objection 
atall. Ifthe entries in one account 
are bad, the transferring them to ano- 
ther will not change their character 
and make them good; and if they are 
already good, the mere act of transfer 
will not make them bad. Shai] it be 
said of a merchant, who retires to his 
office whea the business of the day is 
over to post the entries into his ledger, 
that he does so for the purposes of fiction 
and dishonesty, and that the act of 
transfer is fraudulent, merely because 
every entry that he inserts in the ledger 
had previously been entered in his 
journal in some other account? (Hear.) 
Sir, L assert, and I defy contradiction, 
that your own loans in India are made 
precisely on this principle. There are 
many Gentlemen in Court, who know 
the mode in which those loans are 
conducted, Persons are appointed to 
receive subscriptions, anda distant day 
is announced for closing the loan. 
When the subscriptions are made, 
acknowledgments bearing interest are 
given to the parties, and when the pro- 
per period arrives tie whole are com- 
Pined. ( Hear, — hear.) Iuterest is 
added to priucipal, and the entire sum 
is transferred from the account in 
which the details were originally en- 
tered to the general register of public 
debt. What | ask is the difference be- 
tween the transfer which took place in 
the books of Palmer and Co., and that 
which takes place in these transac- 
tions? Palmer and Co. were to ad- 
vance a certain sum of money. They 
were not to da this all in one day, but 
as the Minister with whom they con- 
tracted wauted the money or might 
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choose to call for it, they were to make 
the payments. Of course they made 
the entries as they made the payments ; 
and when the whole had been paid, they 
transferred it iu one sum to a separate 
account, not to an old account, but to a 
new one, of which it formed the sole 
and exclusive . basis. (Hear, hear.) 
This is what they did, and this is what 
they ought to have done. The interest 
which Palmer and Co. charged on their 
transactions has been much objected to. 
{ am not at all surprised to hear such 
an objection as this in England ; it is 
always difficult to convey to persons 
in one country an adequate concep- 
tion of the usages which prevail in 
another. The country too, where 
those transactions took place is not 
near us; itis at the distance of half 
the globe, aud differs essentially from 
us in every particular of customs, 
habits, usages, and manners. The 
charge of interest has been speci- 
fically objected to, first, on account of 
what is called an exorbitance, and 
secondly, on account of its alleged il- 
legality. Now, Sir, exorbitance is al- 
together a relative term ; it is precisely 
the same as the term dearness, as ap- 
plied to commodities. The rate of in- 
terest is exorbitant or moderate, and 
commodities are dear or cheap with 
relation to their value, not at distant 
places, but at the same place. (Hear, 
hear.) By this scale are the charges 
of Palmer and Co. to be measured. If 
they charged 24 percent. interest when 
the Nizam might have obtained money 
elsewhere for 23 per cent. then the 
charge was exorbitant; but if the 
rate, whatever it was, was the 
lowest the Nizam had ever paid, and 
the lowest at which he could then 
procure money, as | firmly believe to 
be the fact, then the charge was only 
fair and moderate. (Hear, hear.) 
The charge has also heen called a 
monstrous charge, and, compared 
with what money may be had for in 
England, it certainly does appear so. 
Gentlemen on the Change in London 
would no doubt stare, at hearing of 17 
or 18 per cent. interest, though I dare 
say tuey would be glad if they could 
get such an interest for their money. 
(A laugh.) Sir, as I understand the 
word ‘‘ monstrous,” it means some- 
thing unusual and extraordinary—a 
deviation from the established course. 
Thus, for example, 24 or 18 per cent. 
would be a monstrous charge in Lon- 
dou, and 5 per cent. by a parity of 
reasoning, would be a _ monstrous 
charge at Hyderabad, where such a 
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rate was never yet heard of, and, what 
is more, where it never will be heard 
of. (Hear, and a laugh.) But, Sir, be 
relative rates what they may, I con- 
tend that the Jowest rate of interest 
practically known in the country where 
this loan was negociated cannot be 
considered monstrous. As to the 
bonus, it must be considered as part of 
the interest, which in this case it 
raised from 16 to 203 per cent. It 
made an addition of 23 per cent. to the 
interest, and gave a sum of about 2 
per cent. on the principal of the loan. 
This has been charged against the 
House of Palmer and Co. as inordinate 
profit, which the partners had realized 
and shared instanter. It was called 
the ‘‘ booty,” which they are said to 
have actually received and put into 
their pockets. Now, Sir, I say, not- 
withstanding these bold assertions, 
that it is impossible for any man to 
read these papers, and not perceive at 
ounce, that not one single shilling of 
the bonus has been realized to this 
moment. (Hear, hear.) The assign- 
ments for discharging the interest, and 
gradually paying off the principal, 
were 16 lacs of rupees a year. One 
half-year’s instalment bad been paid, 
and it was hastily concluded by Sir C, 
Metcalfe, when he saw the figure 
**8” at the head of the sum credited by 
the honse, that those eight lacs were 
the identical bonus. (Hear, hear.) If 
errors of this kind are committed ; if 
misrepresentations of this nature are 
promulgated, what reliance, I ask, 
can the Proprietors place on the general 
accuracy of those who fall into such 
palpable mistakes ? (Cheers.) I do 
not mean, Sir, that they with whom 
these mistakes originated, intended to 
send forth false statements; but never- 
theless, such as they were, they did 
send them forth to the world sanc- 
tioned by their authority, and they 
were calculated to mislead those whose 
province it was to act as judges. 
Surely it is very hard, that indi- 
viduals who had not erred, should be 
punished for the mistakes of others. 
(Hear, ‘hear.) The loan, 1 have al- 
ready said, was to consist of 52 lacs of 
rupees, and was to be repaid within a 
given time with 60 lacs. Therefore the 
first payment which the House received 
was in liquidation of the sum: which 
they had actually advanced, and so on 
with each successive payment, until 





the whole sum of 52 laces was repaid— 
then and not till then could they ar- 
rive at the eight lacs which were ia- 
tendedas a bonus. This bonus has been 
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spoken of as if it was something abo- 
minable and atrocious in its very na- 
ture ; as if the name alone stamped on 
it a character of reprobation; as if 
nothing of the kind was ever before 
heard of. It is held forthasa sort of 
bugaboo. Itis pointedat as “‘ the head 
and front of offending,”’ on the part of 
Palmer and Co. But | beg of hon. 
Proprietors to remember how few 
loans of any kind are made without 
abonus. If the Court will look at their 
loan of 1818, which was made in the 
very same month with the contract of 
Palmer and Co. for paying the Nizam’s 
troops at Aurungabad, they will find 
that it was raised at Hyderabad on 
terms which gave, on 60 lacs of 
rupees, a bonus of 7 lacs and 80,000 
rupees, which was within 20,000 of the 
bonus on the loan contracted for 
the Nizam in 1810. In 1819 another 
loan was raised by the Company, 
which gave a bonus at the rate of five 
lacs and twenty thousand rupees on 
the gross sum of 60 lacs. It is there- 
fore quite evideat, that the fact of d0- 
nus or no bonus had nothing whatever 
to do with the integrity of the loan. 
The amount is the thing to be con- 
sidered. If that was such as to make 
the terms higher than those on which 
the Nizam had raised money before, 
or could obtain it at that time, then 
indeed the charge of taking exorbitant 
interest would not be ill-founded ; but 
if those terms were at as lowa rate as 
the mouey cvuld be advanced, then 
the donus must be allowed to be fair 
and just. Sir, I beg to refer the 
Court to the printed letter of Sir. Wm. 
Rumbold, where they will see that on 
examining the books of Palmer and 
Co., the trustees found that they them- 
selves had paid 18,20, and sometimes 
24 per cent, on the money borrowed 
by them to make that loan to the Ni- 
zam. (Hear, hear.) Why thenshalla 
mercantile body be charged with. dis- 
honesty and fraud in a transaction on 
a portion- of which they actually re- 
ceived a lower rate of interest than 
they themselves were obliged to pay ? 
(Hear.) If they could have raised the 
money at a lower rate, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that for their own sake they 
would have done so; but the Soucars, 
the native Bankers, well knew that 
the house could notcommand sufficient 
funds, and would be obliged to seek 
assistance from them, and they natu- 
rally took advantage of that circum- 
stance. Palmer and Co. were in con- 
sequence compelled to submit to the 
demands of these men, and to pay 24 

















per cent. for money on which they 
charged the Nizam, donus and all, only 
203 per cent. Sir, 1 will beg permis- 
sion of the Court to go back a little in 
my statement, as I find 1 have omit- 
ted one important feature of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced to 
show that the loan was fictitious. 
When the accounts,with an accusatory 
statement, were sent to Government, it 
was admitted to be equitable that Pal- 
merand Co. should be allowed to make 
their defence. It was deemed just they 
should be heard, not before the Govern- 
ment came to a decision, for it appears 
that they had already made up their 
minds as to that point, but before they 
proceeded to the infliction of punish- 
ment. It appears, however, that in 
this respect the Government altered 
their determination. Summary justice 
they thought most advisable, and ac- 
cordingly we find that on the 31st of 
July 1823, they declared their defini- 
tive sentiments without having waited 
for any explanation. (Hear, hear.) Sir 
C. Metcalfe, however, when he received 
the order to call on the house for an 
explanation, did so in the following 
letter :— 

** Gentlemen,—It appearing from 
your accounts, that at the time when 
you obtained the sanction of the Bri- 
tish Government for a loan of 60 lacs 
of rupees to the Nizam’s government, 
that transaction was effected by a trans- 
fer of 52 lacs from your former Hyder- 
abad account to a new account, with 
the addition of 8 lacs bonus as a com- 
pensation for the reduction of interest 
on the said 52 lacs, from 2 per cent. 
per mensem to 1} per cent. per men- 
sem ; and there being no appearance 
of any payment at that period, which 
can be considered as a loan of 60 lacs, 
or any other specific sum, I am di- 
rected by the hon. the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council, to call on you to state 
whether the conclusions above noticed, 
as drawn from your accounts, be correct 
or otherwise, or to furnish any expia~ 
nation of that transaction which you 
may judge to be satisfactory.” The 
answer of Messrs. Palmer and Co. to 
this letter was,—‘‘ We beg to submit 
to you, for the consideration of the 
right hon. the Governor General in 
Council, that the whole of the loan of 
60 lacs.of rupees, was not a transfer of 
an old account, but was a new loan 
negociation, and was supported by the 
several payments in cash or other- 
wise, which followed the balance of 
rupees 463,979:2} anas, as exhibited 
in our accounts,” Here thenisa clear, 
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distinct reference to a certain sheet of 
the accounts, which answers to page 
620 of the printed papers. Such, Sir, 
was the call and such the answer. Now 
for the comment. This is to be found 
in page 743. There Sir C. Metcalfe, 
observing on the answer of Palmer and 
Co, to his letter, thus expresses him- 
self: ‘ Their reply is similar to every 
production that comes from that 
quarter—shuffling and evasive, and in 
my opinion completely confirms the 
conclusion before drawn respecting 
that fraudulent transaction.” Really, 
Sir, [know not what Sir C. Metcalfe 
wished those gentlemen to do. (Hear, 
hear.) When called upon to explain 
the payments of which the loan con- 
sisted, how could they do so with more 
distinctness than by saying : ‘* If you 
will wet your thumb and turn over the 
account until you come to a certain 
page, at that page you will find the 
particulars of the explanation you de- 
sire.’ Will it be credited that Sir C, 
Metcalfe took not the smallest notice 
of that distinct and conclusive part of 
their answer? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Poynper.—Sir, I beg the hon, 
Proprietor will take the trouble of 
reading a little more of Sir C. Metealfe’s 
letter, and perhaps he will there find 
the reasons for his conduct fully ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Russe_t,—I have no objection. 
Sir C. Metcalfe proceeds to say—‘* In- 
stead of stating what sums they did 
actually advance on account of that 
pretended loan, they argue that it ought 
to be inferred that there must have 
been aloan to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, because they were themselves 
obliged to obtain funds. This is by no 
means a necessary conclusion; for, 
having above 60 lacs locked up in the 
hands of the Nizam’s Government, 
and having still to feed, for their own 
advantage, the minister’s- lavish waste, 
and having also to supply, for their 
own profit, the wants of others, with 
whom they had dealings, there were 
abundaut reasons why they should en- 
deavour to obtain additional funds, 
The assertion, that a sum of between 
4 and 5 lacs is all that can be con- 
sidered as a transfer of old debt, does 
not require any comment, How they 
could venture on such an assertion in 
the face of their own accounts, is 
utterly incomprehensible. The pre- 
tence, that the transfer of the whole 
balance of 20 or 21 lacs, on account of 
3erar Suwars, was equivalent to a 
cash payment, is too preposterous to 
require remark, In the document 
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herewith transmitted, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. state, that the bonus of eight 
lacs was intended to cover them from 
eventual loss, on account of their ex- 
clusive responsibility. In their ac- 
counts it was represented as compen- 
sation for reduction of interest. I ap- 

rehend that their explanation cannot 

e deemed satisfactory ; I shall, there- 
fore, proceed to execute the instruc- 
tions which I have lately received re- 
garding them.” I am very glad the 
hon. Proprietor gave me an opportu- 
nity of reading this dispatch at length ; 
because it proves what I must other- 
wise have asserted on my own antho- 
rity, that. Sir C. Metcalfe did not al- 
lude to the statement of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. That statement was, that if 
Sir C. Metcalfe would turn to a cer- 
tain page in the accounts furnished, he 
would there find the items of which 
the loan was composed. Of all the 
modes that could be devised for giving 
the Government clear information on 
this subject, that which was adopted 
by Messrs. Palmer and Co, appears to 
me to have been the very best. When 
they were interrogated, they said, 
** Turn to such a page, and you will 
find the desired information.” If Sir 
C. Metcalfe, having done this, could 
have shown either that there were no 
such eutries, or that they were entries 
not connected with the loan, his 
objection would have been fair and 
reasonable; but as it is a statement 
contained in the letter of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. it is passed over without 
a word of notice. Another charge made 
against the interest of the loan is, that 
it was wholly illegal. On this subject 
I must observe, that the question of 
illegality is still a most important point. 
It is not yet decided whether the rate 
of iuterest taken within the Nizam’s 
territory does or does not come within 
the scope and operation of British law. 
One opinion is held by the legal autho- 
rities in India—a different opinion is 
entertained by the legal authorities at 
home. The former say, it does not 
come within the scope of the law—the 
latter maintain that it does, I do not 
mean to contend that the opinion of 
the law officer in India is the true one, 
but | will say, that, when conflicting 
opinions arise—when Mr. Streittel! at 
one period, and Mr. Spankie (whose 
opinion is a most elaborate one) at 
another, declare that the law does not 
reach contracts entered into in the 
Nizam’s territory, it is too much to 
accuse Messrs. Palmer and Co. of hav- 
ing wilfully acted in an illegal manner. 
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(Hear.) It cannot escape observation, 
that Mr. Strettell’s opinion was not 
surreptitiously obtained by Palmer and 
Co. fer the purpose of enabling them 
to defend themselves, after having acted 
improperly. When they applied forthe 
license of Government, to make loans 
to the Nizam, the Government knewit 
would be necessary for them to demand 
more than 12 per cent. interest. A 
letter was therefore addressed by the 
Senators to Mr. Strettell, requesting 
his opinion as to the legality of such a 
proceeding. Though the letter itself 
is not amongst the printed documents, 
fortunately the answer to it is. Mr. 
Strettell there states that he has no 
doubt whatever of the law on the sub- 
ject. In his opinion, the parties had a 
right to take more than 12 per cent. 
Therefore, S'r, even supposing his opi- 
nion to be erroneous, and that of the 
Learned Counsel in this country to be 
right, still, so far as the conduct of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. is concerned, 
their justification is complete. (Hear.) 
In a moral point of view they have 
done no wroug, for they acted under the 
best advice they could procure ; and, 
even in a legal point of view, it has not 
yet been proved that they were not right. 
I have always understood it to be the 
practice of the highest judicial autho- 
rities in England, where parties act 
under the advice of Counsel, although 
they may be in error, todeal with them 
in the most lenient manner. The cir- 
cumstance of their having sought legal 
advice, so far as punishmeut is con- 
cerned, is never lost sight of. The un- 
certainty of the law on this subject, 
has been alluded to by Mr. Canning in 
a speech delivered by him in the House 
of Commons, when he was about to 
undertake the Govervor Generalship of 
India. Amongst other subjects con- 
nected with the administration of In- 
dian affairs, that right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to have turned his attention 
et tothis. He said, in speak- 
ng of it, ‘* The law is so doubtful on 
this point, that it requires a declara- 
tory act to set it at rest;’’ and hecalled 
on his right hon. Friend, the President 
of the Board of Control, to introduce a 
bill for the purpose of defining it. If, 
then, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Strettell, 
and Mr. Spankie,entertained such opi- 
nions of the law, can any unprejudiced 
person condemn Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. for the course pursued by them. 
(Hear.) I must contend, whether the 
transaction were legal or illegal, that, 
having acted under such circumstances 
as I have stated, the justification of 
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Palmer and Co. on this point, is deci- 
sive. (Hear.) But, if it be culpable to 
proceed in this way, then, Sir, I must 
observe, that very high authorities 
must be arraigned for a similar error ; 
for such authorities have been guilty 
not only of suffering individuals to take 
more than 12 per cent. interest, but of 
presenting much more than 12 per 
cent. to be awarded. To understand 
this, I wish the Court to look at the 
extracts from the Bengal Regulations 
of 1793 and 1803, given at pages 8 and 
9 of Sir W. Rumbold’s letter. Those 
regulations stand in the place of the 
statute law of this country. They are, 
in fact, the statute laws of the Bengal 
Provinces. They were framed for the 
guidance of the Judges in the Courts 
of Judicature beyond the town of Cal- 
cutta; they are drawn by the law 
officers of the Crown and the Company, 
passed by the Gvuvernor-Geueral in 
Council, registered in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and laid yearly 
upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons, The 15th Bengal regulation, 
framed in 1793, directs the Courts of 
Judicature not to decree higher or 
lower rates of interest than the follow- 
ing :—If the cause of action shall have 
arisen before the 26th of March, 1780, 
on sums not exceeding 100 rupees, 375 
per cent. per aun.—on sums exceeding 
100 rupees 24 per cent. per ann. If, 
after the 26th of March, 1760, on sums 
not exceeding 100 rupees, 24 per cent. 
per ann. The Bengal regulation (34) 
of 1803, seems to have had exclusive 
reference to the territories then re- 
cently acquired from the Nabob of 
Lucknow. It directs, that where the 
cause of action shall have arisen before 
the 10th of Nov. 1601, on sums notex- 
ceeding 100 rupees, the interest shall be 
30 per cent. per ann. and on sums ex- 
ceeding 100 rupees, 24 per cent. per 
ann. The first of these regulatious 
was passed 20 years after the I3th of 
Geo. Ll. which is now contended to 
have limited the rate of interest over 
all India, to 12 per cent.—and the 
second regulation was framed 30 years 
after the passing of that Act, 10 years 
later than the 33d of Geo. 3., and 6 
years later than the 37th of Geo. 3.; 
yet it directs the Judges in the Com- 
pany’s Courts, to decree 30 per cent. 
perann., insome cases, and 24 per cent. 
per ann. in all others where the debts 
were incurred before the 10th of Nov. 
1801, in the territories which the Nabob 
of Lucknow had then ceded to the 
Company. 1 contend, Sir, that the 


territories of the Nabob at that time, 
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and of the Nizam at present, are simi- 
larly situated. If, in 1793 and 1803, 
a higher rate of interest than 12 per 
cent. were sanctioned—if the Judge 
were then desired to award 30 per cent. 
interest in territories similarly circum- 
stanced with those of the Nizam at 
present, why should those who now re- 
quire a larger rate of interest be visit- 
ed with reproach and vituperation ? 
Why should you confound ignorance 
of the law with a wilful determination 
to do wrong? (Hear.) If the act of 
the 33 of Geo. 3. had been supposed to 
restrict the rate of interest all over In- 
dia, neither of the regulations I have 
quoted would ever have been framed, 
If that act had been construed to ex- 
tend to the territory of the Native 
Prince, the regulation of 1603 would 
not have been sanctioned. Sir, | now 
come toa part of the subject which is 
personal to myself. In order to vilify 
the House, (Hear.) and give an un- 
worthy character to its transactions, it 
has been insidiously alleged that I had 
an interestin its concerns. In the very 
first page of a letter to the Court of 
Directors, which I published some 
months ago, I declared the fact of my 
having confided a sum of money to the 
care of Mr. Samuel Russell, an old and 
intimate friend, who had resided for 
many years at Hyderabad, and had 
been in the habit of employing his own 
friends in the market there. Circum- 
stances of that kind are of every-day oc- 
currence in all countries, where indivi- 
duals intrust the management of their 
money to those private friends who 
are more conversant with such matters, 
and have more leisure for attending to 
them than they have themselves. Why 
did I withdraw that money? because 
I thought that the transactions in 
which it was likely to be employed 
were objectionable ; not in themselves, 
for 1 neither did nor do think them so; 
but objectionable for me in my situa- 
tion to partake in. When did I with- 
draw it? at the very time whena sub- 
stantive establishment was about to be 
formed, and when, if profit had been 
my object, it could have been employed 
with increased advantage and security. 
(Hear.) And how did I withdraw it 2? 
In so abrupt a manner, and accom- 
panied by a course of such peremptory 
measures, as to produce a rupture not 
only with Mr. Palmer, but with my 
own old friend, who not thinking the 
reason I assigned sufficient, could not 
be persuaded but that my real purpose 
was to injure them. If] had been in- 
fluenced by undue partiality, should I 
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have acted in a manner to produce a 
rupture with my friends. (Hear.) If I 
had entertained any apprehension of 
their power to injure me, should I have 

rovoked them to open hostility, and 

ave encouraged them to assail me if 
they could? (Hear.) There are, I he- 
lieve, gentlemen now in Court who 
were at Hyderabad at the time, and I 
challenge them to say that my rupture 
with Mr. Palmer, and his hostility to 
me, were not open and _ notorious. 
(Hear.) It has also been asserted that 
my brother, Mr. Charles Russell, was 
connected with the House, and that he 
continued connected with them up to 
the day of his leaving India. To this 
assertion I have a very short answer— 
it is totally unfounded. (Hear.) I do 
not see that it has any where been at- 
tempted to show that I had any inte- 
rest of any kind, direct or indirect, in 
any of the transactions which have 
been made the ground of censure on 
the House. If any snch insinuation 
has been made, I now meet it person- 
ally, as I have before met it in print, 
by a solemn, total, unqualified denial. 
(Hear) It has also been urged, that 
the Nizam might have procured money 
elsewhere at a more moderate rate of 
interest. I assert, however, on the 
ground of twenty years’ experience at 
Hyderabad, that he could not have 
procured money from any other person 
at a lower rate of interest. As to the 
Aurungabad transaction, which I be- 
lieve to be the largest the House ever 
had with the Nizam, it appears in page 
17 of Sir W. Rumbold’s letter, that, in 
four years, from 1818 to 1622, the ac- 
tual payments male by the House 
amounted to 111 lacs of rupees; and 
that, on the sum so advanced, the 
charges of the House, of every descrip- 
tion, amounted to 6 lacs and 43,000 
rupees, being less than a charge of 6 

er cent. on the net payments. (Hear.) 
f gentlemen will turn to the accounts, 
they will find,that,in 1820 and 1821 ,the 
House not only made no charge of in- 
terest, but sustained a charge of inte- 
rest themselves ; the payments of the 
Nizam at those periods having ex- 
ceeded their advances, they gave him 
credit for the overplus. To prove, 
however, more completely, that the 
Nizam could not have borrowed money 
at a lower rate, I beg the attention of 
the Court to a transaction which oc- 
curred in 1820. An attempt was then 
made to contract a loan of 64 lacs of 
rupees for the Rajah of Nagpore. The 
resident there wrote to the resident at 
Hyderabad, requesting that he would 
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invite proposals for a loan to that 
amount. He did so, and the lewest 
offer was 24 per cent. It should be 
known, too, that the loan was to be 
transmitted by the resident at Hydera- 
bad to the resident at Nagpore, and 
that repayment was to be made at Hy- 
derabad. Here then, in addition to 
24 per cent., was the charge of trans- 
mitting the loan to Nagpore, and after- 
wards, when the payments came round, 
of sending the money back to Hyde- 
rabad, If, under a regular guarantee, 
the two residents could not raise money 
for less than 24 percent. why should it 
be supposed, that the Nizam could have 
procured it at a more moderate rate ? 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The Nizam’s govern- 
ment had no credit. The monied men 
reposed no confidence in it. One rea- 
sou, which is to be found in the printed 
papers, will sufficiently show why. 
When Chundoo Loll was negociating 
about the payment of the Nizam’s 
debts, Sir C. Metcalfe said to him, ** you 
have provided for the house of Palmer 
and Co, but here is money due to the 
native bankers, how do you mean to 
pay them?” ‘* Pay them !’’ answered 
the minister, ‘‘ why | don’t mean to 
pay them at all!—(a laugh)—they 
have received interest over and over 
again, and I’ll pay them no more !’’— 
(a laugh.)—Under such a system as 
this, was it likely that individuals would 
lend money without the guarantee of 
the British government ? | think, Sir, 
this argument is conclusive, in opposi- 
tion to the assertion that the Nizam 
could have raised money at a cheaper 
rate in some other quarter, I will now 
refer to another instance, in which it 
was found impossible, even by Sir C. 
Metcalfe himself, to raise money at a 
moderate rate of interest. From the 
statement contained in Sir W. Rum- 
bold’s letter (page 113), it appears 
that ‘‘ the Dookan, or House of Ma- 
at hahund Rams, of the Beguin Bazar 
Hyderabad, advanced a sum _ of 
80,000 rupees to the Minister, on the 
resident’s guarantee ; but he arranged 
matters so as to acquire 5} per cent. 
for a two month’s loan.” This is at 
the rate of no less than 33 per cent. per 
annum. The charge did not appear 
under the head of interest. That course 
he avoided by giving bills at a premium 
of one per cent. whilst they were mar- 
ketable at a discount of two and a half 
per cent. This sum of three and a half 
per cent. with two per cent. interest, 
gave the amount I have stated. In 
this instance, the small sum of 80,000 
rupees, was actually borrowed at an 
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interest of thirty-three per cent. per 
annum—(Hear)—and yet gentlemen 
talk of the ease with which loans might 
be procured at a moderate rate.— 
(Hear.)—I_ now beg to refer the Court 
to page 40 of Sir W. Rumbold’s letter, 
in which the result of Sir W. Metcalfe’s 
efforts to raise money, after the Aurun- 
gabad contract was put an end to, is 
deseribed. Sir C. Metcalfe, in one of 
his letters, observed, that ‘“The Aurun- 
gabad arrangement had been effected at 
a considerable charge to the Nizam’s 
government, which, with proper ma- 
nagemeut, might have been avoided.” 
How, then, when that arrangement 
was at an end, did Sir C. Metcalfe pro- 
ceed? When he found it necessary to 
borrow, he exerted his best diligence, 
and yet it appears that the task turned 
out to bea very difficult one. The pic- 
ture he draws of the result of his en- 
deavours on that occasion is most 
striking. Itis coutained in a passage 
of Sir W. Rumbold’s letter, and with 
permission of the Court I will read it. 
** An end having been thus pnt to the 
Aurungabad contract, Sir C. Metcalfe, 
of course, pursued that method, in 
providing forthe payment of the troops, 
which, in his judgment, ought to have 
been followed originally. He did, no 
doubt, the best he could both for the 
Nizam’s Governmentand for the troops; 
yet what was the result of his experi- 
ment ? At the expiration of a year and 
a half, in November 1823, he himself 
described it in the following remarka- 
ble terms :—‘‘ The payment of the re- 
gular troops has been effected only by 
incessant attention on our part. At 
first I trusted to the minister’s positive 
assurance, that he had actually sup- 
plied the requisite funds; but it at 
length appeared that a portion of the 
troops had been for five months without 
receiving any pay, and that in some 
instances, the recruits had fainted in 
the ranks from the want of wholesome 
subsistence. (Hear.) It became ne- 
cessary to give more direct attention to 
this subject; and partly by continual ur- 
gency, partly by persuading the native 
bankers to advance mouey at 12 per 
cent. interest, and partly by occasional 
recourse in emergency to the extreme 
measure of advancing cash from the 
treasury, on the security of the 
Peishcush, the troops have latterly 
been paid with tolerable regularity. The 
subject will, however,continue to require 
incessant attention, for no reliance 
can be placed on the most solemn pro- 
mises of Chundoo Loll ; and if the pay- 
ment of the troops be left to his ma- 
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nagement, without continual inquiry 
and urgency on our part, the arrears 
will rapidly increase, until the pressure 
become insupportable for the troops, 
and relief impracticable on the part of 


the Government.” (Hear.) I wish the 
Court to recollect the particular. crisis 
of the Company’s affairs, when Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. entered into the Au- 
rungabad arrangement, which was 
perfectly effective. We were then in 
the midst of the most perilous war 
which we have ever waged. The dan- 
ger did not arise from the hostility of 
avowed enemies, but from the treachery 
of hollow friends. The Courts of Poo- 
nah and Nagpore declared against us. 
In every quarter danger was to be ap- 
prehended. Alarm and insecurity were 
universal, and Hyderabad was the only 
capital that remained true and faithful 
to its connexion. (Hear.) I feel my- 
self justified, Sir, in claiming the merit 
of this. (Hear.) No false modesty shall 
deter me from doing so. (Hear.) By my 
personal influence, and by the manner 
in which I directed the application of 
his resources, I kept the Nizam faith- 
ful to his engagements, and made him 
an useful active ally. It is not to be 
supposed that he did not partake of the 
general feeling. He was unquestion- 
ably wavering; and if I had held up 
my finger, it would have been suffi- 
cient to turn him against us. (Loud 
cheers.) In 1818,when the Aurungabad 
contract was made, money was so scarce 
that the bankers of Calcutta were bor- 
rowing even on deposits of Government 
paper, at 12 per cent. In 1523, when, 
with great difficulty, and with the se- 
curity of the English Resident, Sir C. 
Metcalfe borrowed from the native 
bankers a very small sum at 12 per 
cent. profound peace prevailed through- 
out the whole of India, and money 
was so abundant, that in Calcutta, 

the houses of agency allowed only 6 
per cent. on fixed, and 4 per cent. on 

floating balances. It appears then, 

that in 1823, when no extraordinary 

difficulties existed, in the midst of a 
profound peace—Sir C. Metcalfe, (who 

could scarcely get food for his fainting 

soldiers,) was obligedto pay at Hyde- 

rabad, on a small sum, an interest of 

12 per cent., being double the rate 

charged at Culcutta at that period. 

What valid objection then, can be al- 

leged against the terms of the arrange- 

ment made by Palmer and Co, in 1818, 

when the same relative proportion of 

interest prevailed between Hyderabad 

and Calcutta? If, in the midst of 

the war of 1218, I had suffered the 
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troops to be so ill-paid and fed as to be 
fainting in the ranks, what co-opera- 
tion could they have afforded to the 
Company’s forces? And what, Sir, 
would have been said to me, if | had 
been called on to account for sucha 
state of things? (Hear.) I should have 
had to stand before you this day to an- 
swer for my conduct. I do vot mean 
to say, Sir, that we could not have 
fought without the aid of the Nizam’s 
forces—but, without them, we must 
have contended at great disadvantage 
—and a protracted warfare most pro- 
bably would have ensued. If a speedy 
conclusion had not been put to bostili- 
ties, we would have beeu subjected to 
the expense of lacs, nay of crores of 
rupees, in carrying on a number of 
consecutive campaigns. A time of 
war‘is not the time to expose great 
interests for the sake of petty expenses, 
and to hazard the prolongation of hos - 
tilities, while you are higgling for 
a few rupees. I now contend, that 
the money was borrowed at as cheap 
a rate as it could be procured for, and 
more could not be expected. I have 
been accused of negligence in not par- 
ticularly reporting the nature and ob- 
Jects of Messrs. Palmer and Co,’s 
transactions to Government. Sir, I 
deny the charge. Some surprise has 
been expressed, that I did not act in 
covformity with the order of the Direc- 
tors. But, Sir, that order did not reach 
Hyderabad until I had left the place. 
In point of fact, however, 1 had re- 
_ ported the particulars of those trans- 
actions ;—they were distinctly exhi- 
bited in the three accounts to which 
I have before referred. - The Berar 
Suwar’s engagement was laid by me 





before Government, and approved cf 


aud sanctioned by them. (Hear, hear.) 
The Aurungabad contract, exhibit- 
ing the rate of interest at 24 per 
cent., was laid before Government in 
complete detail. (Hear.) As to the 
Hyderabad account, it was of so mis- 
cellaneous a nature, that, unless a 
daily account were made out, it would 
have been impossible to explain all the 
items it contained. Au outiine was, 
however, furnished to the Government, 
quite sufficient to put them in pos- 
session of the nature of these trans- 
actions ; aud, on the balance of that 
account, I have shown that at the 
time the loan-negociations were en- 
tered into, the house had not a claim 
on the Nizam for one single rupee, Sir. 
(Hear.) As an answer to the charges 
which have been alleged against Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., | shail now, asa matter 
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of justice to them, point out some of 
the advantages of which their trans- 
actions were productive. But for the 
aid afforded by that House, the Go- 
vernment of the Nizam could not have 
stuod. In my opinion, the assistance 
given by Messrs. Palmer and Co. con- 
tributed, in no common degree, to the 
benefit both of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment and that of the Company. With- 
out their assistance, the Nizam could 
not have brought his troops into the 
field at all—much less could he have 
brought them in that state of disci- 
pline, which enabled them to co- 
operate effectively with the Company’s 
forces. With the advances derived 
from Messrs. Palmer and Co., I was 
enabled to raise and equip a body of 
troops for the Nizam under the com- 
mand of English officers, which served 
with distiuguished honour throughout 
the campaign,—which secured the in- 
ternal tranquillity of the Nizam’s coun- 
try, and facilitated the introduction of 
retrenchment and reform, and which, 
at this very momeut, when a war is 
raging beyond our frontier, will enable 
the Government to send our own 
troops against the enemy, and trust 
their interests at Hyderabad to the 
troops of the Nizam. In spite, there- 
fore, of all that has been alleged against 
them, I will affirm that the members 
of that House are entitled to the liberal 
consideration of the East India Com- 
pany. (Hear.) On the subject of the 
question immediately before the Court, 
as it affects the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, I can have no per- 
sonal feeling or interest whatever. I 
never saw the noble Marquis in my 
life, nor ever had any intercourse with 
him but what arose out of my official 
duty. But, Sir, I will never remain 
silent when the honour of that noble 
person is assailed, or when it becomes 
a question whether his services to his 
country were entitled to reward. (Hear.) 
The Court may certainly withhold from 
him the merit that he has earned, but 
they cannot, without injuring them- 
selves, pass any vote which will have 
the slightest imputation on the cha- 
racter of the noble Marquis. (Hear.) 
There are, however, other and much 
larger interests involved in this ques 

tion; and | implore the Court, before 
they adopt the amendment, to examine 
its real purport; to mark the end for 
which it is designed, and the result to 
which it may finally lead. I call upon 
them to lock at it not only in its im- 
mediate effects, but in the remote con- 
sequences with which it is likely to be 
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attended. I trust that nothing will be 
done to shut the door against future 
redress. The Company’s Counsel, in 
the opinion to which I have already 
referred, declares that there are no 
means of legally punishing Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., but he says that 
the Court of Directors have the means 
of punishing them in their own hands, 
by withholding paymentof their claims. 
The amount of the penalty thus re- 
commended to be inflicted is no longer 
problematical ; for the authorities in 
India have acted in anticipation of the 
advice of the Company’s Counsel, and 
have already mulcted the house in the 
enormous sum of 500,000/., (Loud cries 
of Hear.) by interposing their authority 
to prevent their recovering their out- 
standing demands to that amount. Is 
it to be tolerated that such a power is 
to be exercised in a free country ? 
(Hear.) Is punishment to be inflicted in 
this arbitrary manner? If so, and if 
such as that here assumed does reside 
in any hand in England, it is high time 
for English Gentlemen to take refuge 
under the freedom and security of the 
Inquisition. (Hear, hear.) Honourable 
Proprietors cannot conscientiously give 
a vote which involves considerations 
of this magnitude,—which may destroy 
not only the fortunes but the charac- 
ters of individuals occupying an ho- 
nourable station in society ,—and which 
may reduce hundreds of innocent per- 
sons to beggary and destitution, with- 
out carefully, diligently, and dispas- 
sionately examining both sides of the 
question, and without weighing what 
the House had said in its defence, as 
well as what had beenadvanced against 
them. Gentlemen’s minds must be 
very differently constituted from mine, 
if, before they have heard both parties, 
they can give a blind vote on sucha 
question as this, and then go home and 
lay their heads quietly on their pillows. 
(Loud cheering from both sides of the 
Court continued for some time after 
the honourable Proprietor sat down.) 

Mr. FresHFriELD was about to ad- 
dress the Court, when 

Sir Jonn DoyLe rose and intimated 
that as he had given way, out of 
courtesy, to the Gentleman who had 
last spoken, he conceived himself to be 
in possession of the Court. 

The CHAIRMAN was of opinion, that 
the hon. Bart. had waived his rizht, 
and could not, therefore, claim prece- 
dence. 

Mr. FresurieLD.—It is impossible, 
Sir, to have heard, without a feeling 
of interest, the speech of the hon. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 4. 
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Gentleman who has just addressed you. 
It was interesting on’ account of the 
manly way in which that Gentlemau 
delivered his sentiments ; (Hear.) it was 
also interesting, because he spoke in 
his own defence—whether necessarily, 
or unnecessarily, | will not take upon 
myself to decide. 1 have paid the ut- 
most attention to his observations, 
though many of them were introduced 
at the expense of some very valuable 
time. I will, however, ask of the 
Court, whether a great part of what 
has been stated by the hon. Gentle- 
man, indeed | may say all, except 
the few concluding seutences of his 
speech, might not have been spared 
us? I would be one of the last men to 
decide against the claims of Palmer 
and Co.—and, whatever vote I ma 
give this day, will uot, I am sure, p 
clude them from seeking justice, if 
they have been harshly dealt with. [ 
will not trouble the Court with that 
which I really do not understand, and 
consequently caunot explain—the sub- 
ject of the accounts of the house of 
Palmer and Co.; but it seems to me, 
that, without going very minutely into 
those accounts, | may come to a deci- 
sion on the question propounded by 
the hon. Proprietor who brought this 
subject forward. When, however, the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
introduced the accounts of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., I think he ought to 
have told the whole story. Quoting 
from Sir W. Rumbold’s letter, he has 
informed the Court that 32 lacs of 
rupees were advanced to the Minister 
of the Nizam, between the months of 
February 1820 and the July of the 
same year; (Mr. D. Kinnaird said 
“August ;’’) that, Sir, is not the case; 
between the months of February and 
August the advances amounted to 39 
lacs. I am willing to be corrected, if 
I am wrong—but as I did not interrupt 
the hon. Proprietor, I hope he will be 
good enough not to interrupt me. It 
appears then, that, up to the month of 
July, 32 lacs of rupees had been ad- 
vanced ; and I have learned, from a 
statement which has been published, 
that, early in the month of February 
1820, this 60 lac-loan was under consi- 
deration. The matter appears to have 
been referred to the hon. Proprietor, 
who was then Resident at Hyderabad, 
for the purpose of procuring the sanc- 
tion of Government to the arrange- 
ment. (Mr. Russell said ** The gua- 
rantee of Government’) I say the 
term used was not guarantee. The 
hon. Proprietor says, in his letter, ‘‘ So 
ai 
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satisfied was I that Government would 
not give the sanction requested, that I 
refused to forward the representation 
to Calcutta.” This took place early 
in 1820. At that period, and for a 
reat while after, no one fact appeared 
0 prove that any sanction was ob- 
tained for this loan. (Mr. Russell, ‘* so 
far as I knew.’’) Why, Sir, the hon. Pro- 
prietor has stated, and the Proprietors 
are in possession of that statement, a 
fact, which puts the matter beyond 
all dispute. ‘I find,” says the hon. 
Gentleman, “‘ amongst my papers, a 
copy of a note written by me to Sir W. 
Rumbold, on the Ist of May, 1820, in 
which I say, that I have just received a 
letter from the Minister, which altered, 
in the most essential manner, his first 
posal. He before stipulated for the 
sanction of the Resident, but he now 
stipulates, that the Resident shall call 
on the house to make the loan.” Can 
any one doubt, after this, that, at the 
time the letter was written, there was 
no settlement between Palmer and Co. 
and the Minister on the subject of a 
loan? Here was the representation of 
the Minister to the Resident, which the 
latter incorporated in a letter to Sir 
W. Rumbold, clearly proving the fact. 
The Minister appears, at that moment, 
to have been calling on the Resident to 
press the house of Palmer and Co. for 
a loan, and, at the same moment, we 
have it in evidence that Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. were making advances to the 
Nizam’s Government without the sha- 
dow of a sanction. Ishall say but one 
word more with respect to the hon. 
Proprietor, I think he has proved 
rather more than he need have done. 
In taking merit to himself he has cer- 
tainly gone too far. If he have not 
alarmed the fears of the Proprietors, I 
hope he has aroused their caution, 
when he gravely tells them, that, if he 
had but held up his finger, the Nizam 
would have turned against the Com- 
pany. It seems, that, if the hon. Pro- 
_— but held up his finger, the 
izam would have deserted an ally 
from whom he had received the most 
Tuunificent treatment. Was the Ni- 
zam attached to this Government by 
gratitude ? was he awed or influenced 
by the power of England? It appears 
not; it seems he was entirely guided 
by the finger of the hon. Proprietor. 
If so much depended on the prudence 
of a gentleman holding the rank which 
the hon. Proprietor at that time filled, 
how much more must depend on the 
prudent conduct of a Governor-Gene- 
ral? I mention this, not because it has 


any thing to do with the subject, but be- 
cause it has been forced on the notice of 
the Court. One point, which has been 
adverted to by the hon. Proprietor, as 
well as by the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hume): I wish to notice, the 
hon. Proprietor has told us, and so has 
Sir W. Rumbold in his letter, that in- 
terest is relative, and that the rate 
which would be looked upon as mode- 
rate in one place, might be viewed in 
another as exorbitant ; therefore, those 
gentlemen argued, “* you must not 
come with English notions to the 
consideration of Indian money trans- 
actions.” This, I conceive, has little 
to do with the present question. Those 
who haveread these papers will observe, 
that one of the great reasons assigned 
for demanding a high rate of interest, 
is the difficulty of securing the re- 
payment of money lent. As the hon, 
Member for Aberdeen, when this 
question was last before the Court, 
indulged in some severe animadver- 
sions on the alleged ignorance of an 
hon. Friend of mine (Mr. Poynder) with 
respect to Indian transactions, it is a pity 
that he did not, at the same time, impart 
to the Court some of the information 
which he, of course, possessed on these 
subjects. But, it seems, that the hon, 
Member for Aberdeen has not derived 
much knowledge, even from the peru- 
sal of these documents. It appears 
from the papers, that, whether the in- 
dividuals who lent money to the Nizam 
were to be paid or not, mainly depended 
on the influence of the Minister. As 
there were no courts of justice in the 
Nizam’s territories, all that could be 
done was, to make an appeal to the 
Minister. What better security could 
be desired than an appeal to Chundoo 
Loll, who appeared to be in the perfect 
confidence of his master? He could, 
with even less than the upheld finger of 
the hon. Proprietor, influence the Ni- 
zam to do what he pleased. Could he 
not, if applied to, enforce the neces- 
sary payments? How was Chundoo 
Loll described in the political consulta- 
tion of the Ist Jan. 1820? In this 
manner:—‘‘ He is indebted exclu- 
sively to our Government, for both 
his elevation and his support, and he 
is bound to us by the surest of all 
ties,—that of-knowing that the very 
tenure of his offico depends upon our 
ascendency. If we were to lose our 
control over the Government, he weuld 
certainly lose his authority, aud proba- 
bly his life. On all occasions, of what 
magnitude soever, where we may re- 
quire his co-operation, we may confi- 











dently deperd upon him to the utmost 
of his power.” From this statement, 
it is evident that the Government 
could do what they pleased with the 
Minister: but, beyond this, it appears, 
from a letter, dated the 12th Oct. 1822, 
that Messrs. Palmer and Co. frequently 
acknowledged that they would not have 
entered into these transactions with the 
Minister, if they were not confident, 
that, as British subjects, they would be 
distinguished from other creditors. I 
mean to infer, from these statements, 
that there was no want of security for 
the repayment of the loan; and there- 
fore, that there was no reason for ex- 
acting so high a rate of interest. If 
12 per cent. were the legal rate of in- 
terest, no more should have been taken. 
In a case of that nature, the very low- 
est rate of interest was the highest that 
should have been demanded, because 
an appeal could be made to the Minis- 
ter; and it is clear, from the extract 
which I have read, that such an appeal 
to Chundoo Loll would not have been 
a fruitless one. (Hear.) The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen bas been pleased 
to renew his threat, relative to the im- 
peachment of Mr. Adam. I! was asto- 
nished at the observation, and I men- 
tion the subject only to separate it from 
the present question. I will tell the 
hon. Proprietor, that, if he ever ven- 
tures on a direct attack on Mr. Adam, 
he will find that that Gentleman is not 
without defenders. (Hear.) It is, im 
my mind, uncandid and unmanly, (I 
do not mean to use the phrase in an of- 
fensive sense, ) to advert, in such terms, 
to Mr. Adam or to any other person in 
his absence. (Hear.) When the hon. 
Proprietor mentioned impeachment, I 
am sure he could not have meant what 
he said. The declaration, however, 
went abroad, and many individuals 
might be led to believe that he was in 
earnest. There may be an impeach- 
ment of judgment—an impeachment of 
discretion—an impeachment of com- 
mon sense; but to speak of a legal 
impeachment, as the hon. Proprietor 
has done, is perfectly absurd : so much 
so, that I think it was a pity for the 
hon. Proprietor to introduce the word. 
The opportunities selected by the hon. 
Proprietor for threatening impeach- 
ment, have been very ill chosen. When 
he first mentioned the subject, the 
question of Mr. Adam’s proceedings 
was hardly before the Court; and on 
the second, which occurred at the last 
Court, I asked certain questions rela- 
tive to the opinions of counsel, and 
was informed by you, Sir, that they 
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did not, in any way, relate to Mr. Adam. 
Thehon. Mover has brought forward his 
proposition with a great deal of mild- 
ness. This, he thought, was the mest 
likely mode of getting successfully 
through the business. He provoked no 
discussion, for he had not advanced a 
single argument in support of his mo- 
tion. He confined himself to the mere 
statement, that the grounds of his mo- 
tion are to be found in the papers which 
have been laid before the Court. That 
motion states—*‘ that after a due con- 
sideration of the Hyderabad papers, 
the Court could see nothing that tended 
to reflect, in any degree, on the personal 
character of the late Governor-General 
of India.”’ I find it very difficult to 
construe the language the hon. Pro- 
prietor has chosen. Personal cha- 
racter! What, I wish to know, is the 
personal character of a public officer? 
We may, I suppose, infer with justice, 
that his individual character is his 
personal character, whether private or 
public. With his private character, in 
the strict sense of the word, we have 
little to do; private character mixed 
itself up with private feelings of affec- 
tion and respect. But, with the noble 
Marquis’ personal character, in his 
public capacity, we have a great deal 
to do. How, then, is it possible, with 
these papers before us, to say, that the 
individual character of the Nobleman 
given is of such a nature, that we can- 
not attach any particle of blame to it? 
We have heard, in the course of the 
debate, of the extraordinary letter 
written by the noble Marquis to Sir 
W. Rumbold. With such a document 
before us, how can we support the 
motion of the hon. Proprietor? The 
noble Marquis, elevated as was his 
situation, and important as were the 
duties entrusted to him, had evidently 
adopted a system of favouritism. How 
could he have brought himself to say 
to an individual favourite, ‘‘ You and 
your frieuds shall enjoy exclusive ad- 
vantages?”’ This, however, he had 
done ; he had given to a favourite, and 
to the house with which he was con- 
nected, the exclusive right to certain 
profitable advantages, with a sanction 
and encouragement which no other 
person could hope for; and, having 
done so, how can his friends stand for- 
ward and say, that he was not guilty of 
any partial conduct?—(Hear). The 
effect'of the noble Marquis’ letter is, 
to assure the personwhom he addresses, 
that his House never shall have any 
rival. The hon. Mover may comment 
on that letter, and give his own expla- 
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nation of it. I have found it necessary 
briefly to give mine. Not knowing the 
noble Marquis, but respecting him, I 
have put no forced construction on 
that letter ; for, if it be my lot to err, 
I would rather err on the liberal side 
of the question—(Hear). The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Russell) has referred 
us to a publication which has been 
handed about to individual Proprietors. 
He has told us, that that letter—the 
letter of Sir W. Rumbold, is of so im- 
portant a nature, that we ought to get 
it by heart. That we ought not to pro- 
ceed a step further until we have made 
ourselves perfect masters of its con- 
tents. Sir, in that very letter I 
found the statement which I have 
deemed it right to notice, of advances 
having been made by Messrs. P. and Co. 
to the Minister, between the months 
of February and August, 1820. It ap- 
pears, however, that Government were 
not applied to for their sanction to the 
60 lac-loan until the 19th of May, 
many advances having been previously 
made, which were transferred to that 
loan: it also appears that the sanction 
was not mehhneed until the 19th of 
July, and that it did not arrive at Hy- 
derabad until the month of August. 
On that account I separated the ad- 
vances made in the month of August, 
(amounting to seven lacs,) which were 
supplied after the sanction of Govern- 
ment had been received, from those 
that were made between February and 
August without any sanction. It ap- 
pears froma published paper, in which 
reference is made to the hon. Proprie- 
tor who has just spoken, that when 
the subject of the Government sanction 
to the intended loan was made known 
to him, ‘‘ so satisfied was he that the 
sanction would not be granted, that he 
refused to forward the representation 
to the Government.’”’ The hon. Pro- 
prietor adds—‘‘ The letter containing 
that passage proceeds then—‘ My 
share in the transaction amounted to 
this,—that I refused to communicate 
the original proposition toGovernment; 
that I forced the house to abandon, at 
the time, the project of obtaining the 
sanction of Government; and if they 
made the loan at all, at that period, it 
could only be with the ordinary as- 
sistance and support which the Resi- 
dent of the Government had already 
afforded them.’”’ At the commence- 
ment, therefore, the loan involved no 
sanction of Government, but rested on 
the same foundation as any previous 
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it seems, that while these discussions 
were carrying on at Hyderabad, Messrs. 
P. and Co. wrote to the Govern- 
ment; and, in a document which is in 
the possession of the Court, the hon. 
Proprietor who has recently addressed 
us said, ‘‘ Sir. W. Rumbold showed to 
me a letter from the Marquis of Hast- 
ings to Mr. J. Palmer, of Calcutta, in 
which his Lordship expressed his sur- 
prise that 1 should have hesitated to 
lay the representation of Messrs. P. 
and Co., relative to a sanction, before 
the Government.” Sir, l wish chastely, 
correctly, and strictly to confine my- 
self to the motion now under consi- 
deration; and actuated by that feeling, 
I am bound to say, that there is here 
evidence of that unfortunate partiality 
which the noble Marquis cherished for 
the interests of an individual. Un- 
questionably he had a right to cherish 
that partiality, but he should not have 
permitted it to interfere with his public 
duty. By writing such a letter as 
this, he superseded the authority which 
was vested in the Resident. 

No Governor-General, who felt cor- 
rectly and delicately, as Lord Hastings 
was likely to feel on all occasions where 
his unfortunate partiality was not called 
into exercise, would have received a 
memorial under such circumstances. 
It was his duty to keep his mind blank 
until he received the opinion of the 
Resident. 1 am most unfeignedly un- 
willing to weary the attention of the 
Court with quotations from the mass 
of papers in our hands ; but there are 
some circumstances connected with 
the voluntary affidavit, which I feel it 
my duty to bring under the considera- 
tion of the Court, and which may have 
escaped the notice of some Proprietors 
who were unwilling, or wanted leisure, 
to travel through the papers with that 
degree of minute attention which was 
necessary to a proper understanding of 
the subject. In page 109, I find the 
subject of the affidavit noticed in a let- 
ter of his Lordship, dated August 20, 
1822, in the following passage :—** A 
considerable time after, it struck the 
members of the firm, that what had 
passed in Council did not leave a re- 
gistered exoneration of them from a 
suspicion so injurious to their reputa- 
tion, as the possibility of their having 
seduceda public functionary to promote 
their interests unfitly. From that re- 
flection, they sent to me the affidavit, 
a copy of which is anuexed to this let- 
ter.’ I am ata loss how his Lordship 
could know what was passing in the 
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house, as this passage implies that he 
did. A Governor-General certainly 
could not, with any degree of propriety, 
have held communication with the 
house on the subject; and yet, unless 
he did that, I can’t conceive how he 


knew what was passing in their 
thoughts. The subject is again re- 


ferred to in the political despatch from 
Bengal, dated December 20, 1822, as 
follows :— ** On that occasion, bis 
Lordship produced an affidavit, for- 
warded by two of the members of the 
house, in consequence of his Lordship 
having incidentally expressed regret, 
that he had not persevered in his pro- 
posal of having Sir W. Rumbold sworn 
at the Council Board to answer to the 
point.” It appears from this, that his 
Lordship incidentally let fall an ex- 
pression, which induced the house to 
take a step, of which his Lordship at- 
terwards made use. His Lordship be- 
comes, | will not say the agent of the 
house, but the medium of communi- 
cation between them and the Council ; 
and he produces the voluntary affidavit, 
which had its origin in an expression 
*‘incidentally” dropped by him. I 
now beg the attention of the Court to 
a passage which I shall read from the 
statement of Sir W. Rumbold, in page 
730: **On the 10th of June 1821, 
Lord Hastings addressed a private let- 
ter to Sir W. Rumbold, desiring that, 
with a view to remove anv doubt on 
his own mind, the firm of Palmer and 
Co. should define upon oath, whether 
or not any British public functionary 
had at any time had pecuniary trans- 
actions with the house, which could 
influence him in countevancing their 
dealings with the Nizam’s Government, 
In the end of this letter, Lord Hastings 
expressly states the object of his in- 
quiry to relate to Mr. Henry Russell. 
In this letter, Lord Hastings refers to 
a former commuvication he had made 
to Sir W. Rumbold, stating the expe- 
diency of Mr. Palmer's making a si- 
milar declaration the preceding month 
of December 1820. On that occasion, 
Sir W. Rumbold waited ou Mr. Met- 
calfe, the Resident, and communicated 
tohim Lord Hasting,’ wish, and at the 
same time read to him the declaration, 
to which Mr. Palmer was ready to 
swear. He also stated to Mr. Met- 
calfe the fact of Mr. Sotheby having 
been at one time a partner in the 
house whilst he occupied the station 
of assistant to the Resident. Here 
we find the ‘ incidental expression’”’ 
which his Lordship dropped, and which 
incidentally reached the ears of the 
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house.Why,it appears that his Lordship 
expressly desired the fact to be asserted 
in a direct communication to Sir W. 
Rumbold. (Hear.) In page 737 is a let- 
ter from Sir W. Rumbold to Lord 
Hastings, dated December 22, 1420, 
enclosing the affidavit, in which Sir W. 
Rumbold says—* I trust it will be sa- 
tisfactory in proving, that whatever 
support we have received from public 
officers has been disinterested and from 
a view of justice to us. I will, how- 
ever, beg of your Lordship merely to 
use this paper, in the event of your 


wishing to send it to England. Of 


course, our inclination, as well as our 
duty, would lead us at all times to give 
your Lordship any information you re- 
quire; but we should not like such 
a declaration to be used officially in 
Calcutta, because we might be liable 
to be perpetually called upon in the 
same way.’ I have no desire to put a 
forced construction upon the conduct 
of gentlemen with whom I aw not ac- 
quainted. Sir W. Rumbold has the 
reputation of being an honourable 
man, and I believe him to be so; but 
when Lord Hastings had involved him- 
self in difficulties from this ill-advised 
connexion, in swearing to what was 
strictly true, should yet shape his 
course with considerable dexterity,—I 
do not mean to use the phrase offen- 
sively—but Sir William was placed in 
difficulties,—and he, like a prudent 
man, and I do not blame him for it, 
was very cautious with respect to what 
he swore. The affidavitis to be found 
in page 158. It declares that the part- 
ners of the house are “* Wm. Paimer, 
Esq., Sir Wm. Rumbold, Bart., Hast- 
ings Palmer, Esq., George Lamb, Esq., 
and Buaketty Dos; aud that no other 
persons of any description have, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any partuership 
with us, or any interest in any con- 
cerns, beyond such as the public has in 
every other house of agency. We fur- 
ther declare, that no public function- 
ary, at the head of any public office or 
department, ever had any avowed or 
direct partnership, directly or indirect- 
ly with us, or any interest in our con- 
cerns, which could influence him in 
countenancing our dealings with the 
Nizam’s Government, or give him any 
meaus of deriving any personal advau- 
tage from them.”” 

Task the Court, I ask any individual, 
even the hon. Mover (Mr. Kinnaird) 
himself, to state that this affidavit, 
which Lord Hastings called for, does 
not introduce new cause for suspicion, 
instead of giving satisfaction? After 
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naming the partners who could safely 
be named, it states—not that no per- 
sons connected with the Government 
of India, or in any public situation, 
had not, nor ever had, any interest in 
the house,—but confines itself to two 
points ; it preserves two salvos—first, 
that no persons at the head of any 
public office were partners in the 
house ; and secondly, that no connex- 
ion which any public functionary had 
had with the house, could have in- 
fluenced them in countenancing their 
particular conuexion with the Nizam. 
(Hear.) The gent!'emen who made the 
affidavit avoided mentioning that an 
individual in a public department (Mr. 
Sotheby), an Assistant Resident, before 
whom it was sworn, had been in part- 
nership with them ; | will turn merely 
to Mr. Sotheby’s memorial, in pages 
716 and 718, in which that gentleman 
excuses himself for having, in his 
character of commissioner or magis- 
trate, framed the affidavit, and states, 
that the Marquis of Hastings knew 
that he had been a partner in the 
house at the time he received it. I 
ask whether this be not personal con- 
duct, and whether, after this, if we are 
to acquit his Lordship of corrupt in- 
tentions, we are also to acquit him of 
allimpropriety of couduct.(Hear,hear.) 
It seems to me impossible, after the 
manner in which I have commented 
on the papers, and especially taking 
into consideration all the bearings 
which may be given to facts by those 
who have leisure and inclination to 
undertake that labour, that the Mar- 
quis of Hastings can, in the language 
of the motion, be acquitted of the 
slightest degree of personal miscon- 
duct. (Hear.) What then is the next 
question for our consideration? An 
amendment has been moved from the 
other side of the bar, and I must say 
that the only thing which I regret 
with respect to it is, that it did not 
come from this side of the bar. (Hear.) 
It appears to me, although there is 
nothing in the amendment but that 
which I hope the Court of Proprietors 
would declare twice over if it were 
necessary, that the Courtof Directors, 
who have so well deserved our thanks 
and gratitude, should have received 
them through the medium of a resolu- 
tion which emanated from us. I can- 
not understand the original motion in 
any other way than that which I have 
stated. If it were the intention of the 
hon. Mover to praise only the private 
character of the Marquis of Hastings, 
I apprehead that that would not be 
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worth a motion. If it be intended to 
go further, and say that his Lordship’s 
personal conduct in his public charac- 
ter is free from all reproach, I think 
the hon, Proprietor asks a great deal 
more than he will obtain at the hands 
of the Court. The amendment de- 
clares that there is no ground for im- 
puting corrupt motives to the Marquis 
of Hastings, or any member of the 
Bengal Government, and at the same 
time calls upon the Court to record 
their approbation of the political de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors. I 
am sorry that I do not see my hon. 
Friend the Member for Medhurst (Mr. 
J. Smith), in his place. I may say 
that I regard that hon. Gent. with a 
feeling even beyond friendship, and it 
gives me great pain that 1 cannot 
view this cross question in the light in 
which he doves. My hon. Friend says, 
that because a questivua is proposed 
to him, which if he answer at all he 
must answer in the affirmative, that 
therefore he is bound to answer it.— 
I disagree with him. I say that we 
have before us a variety of documents, 
involving the names of a variety of 
persons, The conduct of one person is 
never separated, but is mixed up with 
the conduct of others. There are be- 


fore us expressions on the part of Lord 
Hastings, such as ought never to have 


been made use of by a public man in 
his despatches. I say they are dis- 
respectful expressions, (Hear, hear.) 
and directed against the Court of Di- 
rectors. (Mr. Kinnaird said ‘‘ read.’’) 
I am surprised to hear the hon. Pro- 
prietor say “‘ read.”” I have abstained 
from reading from the papers at 
greater length in deference to the feel- 
ing of the Court, that we should en- 
deavour to finish this debate to-day, if 
possible. My humble opinion is, that 
if it were only on account of the letters 
of his Lordship to the Court of Direc- 
tors, it would be impossible to agree 
to the original motion. In those let- 
ters he reflects, in the most unqualified 
terms, on the members of the Govern- 
ment who acted with him. He ar- 
raigns their conduct, and assails them 
with sarcasm. (Hear.) It is impossible 
tu read his Lordship’s expressions 
without regret ; yet the whole of this 
is, | contend, brought under our con- 
sideration by the motion of the hon. 
Proprietor. If a question be put to 
me arising out of these mixed transe 
actions, how amJtoanswer? If it be 
said ‘‘ Youhave heard a great deal 
about Mr. Stuart, Mr. Adam, the Court 
of Directors, and the Marquis of Hast- 
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ings; do you not think that, inthis trans- 
action, his Lordship is free from the 
slightest personal misconduct ?’’ (Mr. 
Kinnaird—‘ Those are not the words of 
the motion.’’) I attach little importance 
to words: it is the sentiment only I 
regard. If such a question be pro- 
posed to me, I maintain that no prin- 
ciple of honour or fair dealing calls me 
to answer it without qualification. I 
would reply, ‘‘ The conduct of the in- 
dividual whom you have selected for 
praise is connected with transactions 
which involve the character of many 
other persons, whose honour is dear to 
them;—do you mean to imply that 
there is any doubt with respect to their 
character, and why do you object to 
say that they are equally as free from 
blame as his Lordship?” (Hear, hear.) 
Havel not a rightto ask that question? 
Is it not fair dealing ?”” The question 
is one which the supporters of the 
motion may answer with the utmost 
ease. Let them answer it, and we 
shall know what they mean. The 
amendment, whilst it acquits Lord 
Hastings of corruption, very properly 
acquits the other members of the Go- 
vernment also. I was sorry, on a 
former day, to hear the word trick, as 
applied to the Court of Directors, drop 
from the lips of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, I am sure it was an inad- 
vertency. It is impossible that the 
hon. Member could mean it. (Mr. 
Hume, ‘* I did mean it,’’) Well, | 
cannot deny that that is plain lan- 
guage. The hon. Member is vernacular 
at all events. I will charge nothing of 
the sort on the hon. Mover of the ori- 
ginal motion; but I am sure that that 
hon. Proprietor would, if the motion 
were carried, be the first to regret, 
when he came to reflect, that he had 
cast the weight of odium on persons 
not mentioned in the motion. Believ- 
ing this, I wonder it did not oceur to 
the hon. Proprietor, and those who act 
with him, to have some saving clause 
in the motion, which would have reu- 
dered it unnecessary for the Chairman 
to have moved the amendment. Whe- 
ther the question be one of conduct or 
misconduct, let us have the whole of 
the transaction under consideration at 
onee. I do not feel disposed to trouble 
the Court further on this very im- 
portant subject. I would, however, 
wish it to be recollected, that whilst 
this question is important to Lord Hast- 
ings and his personal friends, and those 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co., it is also 
very important to the E. I. Company, 
and to England itself, (Hear, hear.) If 
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Lord Hastings should obtain the vote 
which is proposed, farewell to the high 
honour and liberal feeling which has 
been accustomed to characterise the 
conduct of our public functionaries 
towards the native Princes ; farewell 
to the earnest endeavours to stop the 
course of corruption in India; fare- 
well to the observance of the wholesome 
laws which were intended to prevent 
British subjects in India from lending 
money to native Princes at a rapacious 
rate of interest. By agreeing to the 
motion, the Court will deviate from 
the safe course which the Company 
has been long pursuing, and instead 
of progressing towards good, we shall 
retrograde into evil. I call upon the 
Court to prevent their honourable 
servants from being inoculated with 
avarice and a desire to get back to 
that state of things which was formerly 
the disgrace of India. - If persons are 
to make advances to the natives, let 
them do it at their own risk, and not, 
backed by the authority of the Go- 
vernor-General and a Resident, to act 
upon the hopes and fears of a Minister 
who owes his elevation to the Bengal 
Government. If the Court should agree 
to the motion, we shall have other 
Hyderabad papers before us, and other 
Governors-General conducting them- 
selves as Lord Hastings has done, and 
we shall be bound to declare them 
free from the slightest blame. If the 
amendment be rejected ; if you refuse 
to persons equally honourable with 
the noble Marquis, but not having 
conducted themselves as he has done, 
your slight approbation for the caution 
which they exhibited,—for the resolu- 
tion contains nothing more,— you will 
do an act of injustice to them, and 
will hold forth no inducement to pub- 
lic officers to discharge their duties 
honestly. When we see how the Court 
of Directors have been goaded and 
attacked in the despatches of Lord 
Hastings, shall we refuse to record 
our approbation of their despatches, 
which are fair and moderate. (Hear, 
hear.) The despatches of the Court 
of Directors only contain orders ne- 
cessary to enforce obedience, which 
they almost failed in doing. (Hear), If 
we do not approve of the conduct of 
the Court, we shall hold out no encou- 
ragement to future Directors to do 
their duty. On the whole, it appears 
to me that the amendment is deserv- 
ing of the support of the Court ; for 
whilst, on the one hand, it does liberal 
justice tc the Marquis of Hastings, on 
the other it deals fairly by the Court 
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of Directors and the Indian Govern- 
ment, who are strongly entitled to our 
gratitude. (Hear). 

Mr. Russetu.—lI beg leave to explain, 
that I used the expression ‘“ if I had 
held up my finger, &c.”’ in a figurative 
sense. I meant to express, that the 
minds of our Native Allies were in such 
a state of indecision, that very little 
influence would have determined them 
one way or the o'her. 

Sir J. Doyite.—I have reason to la- 
ment that I rise at this Jate period of 
the day to trespass on your attention, 
because, in addition to great illness, I 
feel extremely exhausted. But I feel 
it quite impossible to continue silent, 
after what has just fallen from the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Freshfield). Before 
I enter upon the subject of debate, 
allow me to guard myself against the 
imputation of being wanting in respect 
to the Court of Directors generally, if, 
on thissubject, | most materially differ 
from certain individuals of that body. 
On the contrary, I fee! forthe combined 
wisdom of the Court of Directors un- 
feigned respect, and { have the honour 
of ranking amongst the number of my 
most valuable and valued friends, 
many of its members ; and [ can never 
forget the manly and generous conduct 
of some members of the Direction, on 
a very trying occasion, when the cha- 
racter of one of our first executive 
officers was basely assailed by calumny, 
and in his absence, when one little 
word from the Chairman of that day 
would have put down the slander, and 
exposed the malignity of its author ; 
but, unfortunately for all, but more 

articularly for that hon. Gentleman 
Pimself, that little saving word was 
pertinaciously withheld, doubtless from 
a sense of duty, which however would, 
I think, on that occasion have been 
** more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” (Hear.) At that time 
the hon. Director to whom I allude, 
(Mr. Pattison,) preferring substantial 
justice to the pedantry of mere form, 
stood forward, and with straight-for- 
warduess, which belongs to his manly 
character, declared, that to his own 
knowledge, the paragraph was a gross 
and infamous falsehood. (Hear.) The 
forms of debate prevent me from 
naming th e hon, Director, but I may 
designate him as the author of a 
protest, which does equal honour to 
his headand heart, and which, for sound 
principles, manly reasoning, and 
chasteness of composition, will bear 
a comparison with the best protests or 
public pavers which have ever been 
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written. (Hear, hear.) That hon. 
Director was preceded in his generous 
course by another hon. and venerated 
Director (Mr. Elphistone) , with respect 
to whom, I am confident, I speak the 
sentiments of all who hear me, when 
I say that his happy restoration to 
health has filled with joy and gladness 
the heart of every man to whom his 
virtues and high character are known 
(Hear.) I think I see him now as he 
appeared at that moment, rising with 
native dignity, of true: high caste, 
conscious virtue beaming from his 
benign countenance, the fine expression 
of which was heightened by a tran- 
sient glow of indignation, and placing 
his hand on bis heart, declared by his 
unsullied honour, that the charge 
against the noble Marquis was false. 
(Hear.) With these recollections, if I 
were hostile to the Court of Directors 
as I am the reverse, there is a redeem- 
ing grace in the virtues of such men 
as those to whom J have alluded, 
sufficient to expiate and absolve the 
errors of the whole conclave. (Hear, 
hear.) The friends of the Marquis of 
Hastings have been arraigned for pro- 
voking a discussion, and fighting with 
a shadow ; there being ip point of fact 
no charge against the noble Lord. As 
to provoking discussion, I do think, 
that if there be any set of words in the 
English language less calculated than 
another to produce such an effect, they 
are the ideutical words which my hon. 
Friend has made use of in his motion. 
(Hear.) I think, also, that there can 
be but one opinion in the Court re- 
specting the just, temperate, and con- 
siderate manner in which my hon. 
Friend brought forward the motion, 
As to fighting with a shadow, be it 
recollected, that by the conduct of the 
former Chairman, by his refusing to 
do an act of common justice, the 
shadow was embodied into a very sub- 
stantial form, aud an anonymous libel 
acquired the character of a direct and 
positive charge. (Hear, hear.) It is 
really enough to put one out of all 
patience, to think of the manner in 
which Lord Hastings has been treated; 
but if 1 were to die on the spot, Ishould 
have the satisfaction uf knowing that I 
had died in supporting the honour of 
such aman. J have known the noble 
Marquis for 40 years, in the strictest 
intimacy, the most unbroken friend- 
ship, and if this were the last moment 
of my life—if the termination of my 
speech should be the termination of 
muy existence, | would declare solemnly, 
that 1 never in my life met with a being 
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more pure in principle than his Lord- 
ship. (Hear.) 1 do not speak this 
from any other motive but the honest 
motive of a loveof justice. In express- 
ing these sentiments, it is not very 
likely that I shall advance my iuterests, 
at least in this Court. If ever there 
were a man of whom it might be said, 
that his honourable nature would per- 
mit him to have a window in his 
breast, | believe the Marquis of Hast- 
ings to be that man. [ do not say that 
he is free from errors. Infallibility is 
not to be found amongst men—that 
belongs to the Deity. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) Ido not stand here to defend 
all the petty and minute measures of a 
nine year’s administration of the most 
arduous Governmeut in the world, in 
a period of unparalleled difficulty, 
(Hear.) And why not? Because the 
author of those measures was aman, 
and liable to the errors of our frail 
nature. (Hear.) I shall not follow the 
hon. Proprietor who spoke last through 
all the mazes of his special pleadings 
and Jesuitical sophistry, (a laugh) but 
will touch only upon two or three 
points which he has dwelt upon. The 
hon. Proprietor, who seems ambitious 
of the character of a great logician, 
has forgot one of the rules of his 
school; for he has actually produced 
the argumentum ad absurdum. (A 
laugh.) If you carry the hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument as faras it will go, 
see how it stands! In the first place, 
he says, that the motion attacks so 
many people. One would think that 
the hon. Gentleman and myself were 
speaking of different papers. Yes, that 
is his argument,—that if you declare 
the noble Marquis to be a man of inte- 
grity, you abuse the whole Court of 
Directors. What does this amount 
to? Why, this :—that, as long as you 
leave the noble Marquis a suspected 
character, the Court of Directors aud 
he are very good friends; but when 
you declare him to be an unimpeach- 
able character, the Court of Directors 
and he can't agree at all. (Cheers and 
laughter.) 1 canaot, however, pass 
by another hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Poyn- 
der,) who, on a former day, favoured 
us with a lecture of two hours from 
the book which has been for six months 
in the hands of ail the Court. It is 
very true that he failed most com- 
pletely in convincing the Court; but 
he completely succeeded in clearing it. 
(A laugh.) Still, however, I can’t 
help passing him a high compliment 
for the generosity which he exhibited 
in holding forth the ample shield of 


his protection, to cover all the gen- — 


tlemen composing the Government 
abroad, the whole Court of Directors, 
the Board of Control, Mr. Bathurst 
and Mr. Wynne. (Some Proprietor 
said, ** Mr. Canning also.’’) An hon. 
Friend reminds me that the hon. Pro- 
prietor likewise took Mr. Canning un- 
der his protecting wing. 1 knew that, 
and only intended to keep the right 
hon. Gentleman for the Jast. (A laugh.) 
First of all, | must admit that the hon. 
Proprietor evinced a great deal of spirit 
in defending people who were never 
attacked; but, next to that, [ must 
hold up to admiration the generosity 
and amiableness of the hon. Proprietor, 
in spreading the shield of his protec- 
tion over poor Mr. Canning, who, as 
every body knows, is unable to say a 
word for himself. (Much laughter.) 
I rather think that Mr. Canning, al- 
though, of course, infinitely obliged to 
his eloquent defender, (a laugh,) will 
still, having a classical taste, be in- 
clined to address to him these words ; 


‘* Hand tali auxilio, haud defensoribus 


istis.”” 


(Cheers.) As far as I can understand, 
there is no person who seems to deny 
the praise of purity of motive to be due 
to Lord Hastings, except the hon. Pro- 
prietor who spoke last, (Mr. Fresh- 
field.) Even the worthy aud respected 
Barouet who seconded the amendment, 
in what he said, did himself great cre- 
dit and his Lordship much honour. I 
say, then, that all parties, excepting 
always the hon. Proprietor, seem to 
agree that the honour and integrity of 
the noble Marquis are pure ; but some 
persons are inclined to impute to him 
an error of judgmeut. (Hear.) Pos- 
sibly that mignt be the case. I will 
admit it !—but what then would I do ? 
I beg pardon for presuming to dictate 
to hon. Gentlemen within the bar, but 
I would say thus :—** I have consider- 
able doubts as to the course of policy 
pursued by his Lordship, and think 
that he has fallen into many errors of 
judgment.” This would be debatable 
ground upon which an angry word 
could not be elicited. Some persons 
might think the policy of the noble 
Marquis bad ;—I think it good, and 
imagine that | should be able to prove 
it so:—but if the Court should damn 
his policy, | canuot help it. It is the 
supposition of some gentlemen, that 
the Marquis of Hastings, though very 
pure himself, has, through au unjusti- 
fiable partiality, allowed others to he 
very impure. ‘This is a kind of com- 
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promise which I reject. I never will 
consent to a compromise which reflects 
on other persons. I deny the proposi- 
tion ;—put that apart, [ never would 
bring a friend clear off by imput- 
ing misconduct to others. (Hear.) 
I think the Court are indebted to me 
for having given way to the hon. Pro- 

rietor, (Mr. Russell,) by which they 

ad an opportunity of hearing one of 
the most sound, unornamented, and 
convincing speeches that I have ever 
listened to. Iam never at any time a 
candidate for precedence. Nine times 
out of ten I would give way to any 
other Proprietor who might desire to 
address the Court; but | should have 
been as savage and unjust as I know 
some people to be, if | had not imme- 
diately yielded precedence to a gentle- 
man who was not only capable of en- 
lightening us, with respect to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings’ conduct, but desirous 
of vindicating his own character. I 
would have willingly left the noble 
Marquis’ case in the hands of the hon. 
Gentleman ; but my special-pleading 
Friend (a laugh) made it quite unavoid- 
able that I should not say a few words. 
The points with reference to which 
the noble Lord’s conduct has been at- 
tacked, are the Aurungabad transac- 
tions, the sixty-lac-loan, and the con- 
tinuance of the license to the house 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. ‘Those, I 
believe, are all the charges against the 
noble Lord: if there be any more, let 
them be stated. The hon. Gentleman 
above me (Mr. Russell) has stated, 
first, with respect to the army, that the 
troops of the Nizam could not have 
been eflicient without the assistance of 
Palmer and Co. The hon. Proprietur, 
although he spoke only in his own de- 
fence, has made out a case as complete 
as possible for us. If the hon. Proprie- 
tor has succeeded in clearing his own 
character, he must @ fortiori have 
been successful in clearing that of 
the noble Marquis. I will state to the 
Court a case in point : A man was once 
indicted for having suborned another 
to commit a murder. The unfortunate 
fellow who was supposed to have com- 
mitted the murder, had been tried and 
convicted; and the person who was 
stated to have suborned him to com- 
mit the crime, was about to be treated 
in the same way, when, by some un- 
accountable means, the murdered man 
walked into Court, and affirmed that 
he was not killed,—(Great laughter,) 
then the murder was out. (Laughter.) 
One charge out of the ninety-nine 
which have been brought agaiust the 
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house of Palmer and Co. is, that it 
did no good. I beg leave to read a 
despatch of the commander at Nagpore, 
dated December 22, 1823, in which he 
speaks in the highest terms of praise 
of the steadiness, courage, and disci 
pline of the Russell Brigade in the 
service of the Nizam. 

An hen. Proprietor then read for the 
worthy Bart. an extract from Sir T. 
Hislop’s despatch, in which that officer 
bestowed great praise on the native 
troops in the service of the Nizam and 
their officers. 

Sir Jonn Doyie resumed.— Here 
follows a list of the killed and wounded 
of the brigade, which amounted, in five 
days, to 134. (Hear.) That was at least 
a proof of their efficiency. I do not 
know how a man can better prove his 
efficiency in the field, than by losing 
his life. And how was this efficiency 
produced ? it was the result of the as- 
sistance rendered by Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. under the good regulations of 
the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Russell) (Hear, 
hear.) It is not a little extraordinary, 
that neither the Nizam nor bis Minis- 
ter had ever complained of the conduct 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. It was only 
the benevolence of Sir C, Metcalfe’s 
nature that induced him to lament the 
transactions in which he had engaged 
with Messrs. Palmer and Co, Now I 
will show you how the unfortunate 
Nizam was used, and I have no doubt 
you will say that he was treated very 
cruelly. (Alaugh.) It is well known 
that the troops of the Nizam formed 
very nearly one half of the native troops 
present at the battle of Nagpore, and 
it has been proved that they could not 
have been there at all, had it not been 
for the assistance of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, By their co-operation the bat- 
tle was won—and what was the con- 
sequence? The success of the whole 
campaign was the result of the victory 
of Nagpore, (Hear.) And what did the 
poor Nizam get by the victory? He 
kept in his pocket five millions of hard 
cash, which he would have had to pay 
to the Pshaw, the remission of chout 
to the amount of 300,000/. a-year, and 
the acquisition of territory yielding 
him 400,000/. (Hear, hear.) Why, it 
is like ‘* the House that Jack built.” — 
This is the good the Nizam got,—this 
is the battle that got the good the Ni- 
zamgot,—these are the troops that won 
the battle that got the good. (Loud 
laughter prevented the hon. Bart. from 
proceeding with his simile.) 1am not 
much surprised that the Proprietors 
of this Court should have been pas- 
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sive on this question, or indeed I may 
say adverse to us, for they really have 
never been in possession of the real facts 
of the case, I wish that, to the conside- 
ration of the Aurungabad transaction, 
the respectable bankers and merchants, 
his brother proprietors, would bring 
only their British understandings, and 
they will soon arrive at the truth, It 
has been stated, that the sanction 
which was given to the transactions 
between the Nizam and the house of 
Palmer and Co. was the act of Lord 
Hastings alone. At the time the li- 
cense was granted to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., the Bengal Government con- 
sisted, in addition to Lord Hastings, 
of Mr. Edmonstone, Mr. Seaton, Mr. 
Dowdeswell. England could not pro- 
duce three men better fitted, by their 
knowledge and experience, to fill the 
situations which they held. Did any 
of those gentlemen dissent from the 
measure? If they thought it impro- 
per, and did not record their dissent 
from it, they failed in their duty; but 
the fact is, that they all agreed upon 
the subject. I have not heard it stated, 
whether any of these respectable gen- 
tlemen were partners in the house of 
Palmer and Co. (A laugh, and hear.) 
But were these gentlemen content with 
their own opinions or the subject? No. 
What then did they do? They did that 
which they were directed to do, when 
any point involving a legal question 
arose, namely, to cunsult the first law 
officer of the country. The Advocate- 
General declared the proceeding to 
be legal. But it was said, that the At- 
torney-General and Mr. Serjeant Bo- 
sanquet had decided that it was ilie- 
gal. Be it so: it only proved that 
lawyers as well as doctors could disa- 
gree, and when such great legal autho- 
rities could differ on the subject, is it to 
be wondered at if four men who were 
not lawyers should err? (Hear.) But 
when the arrangement was made, the 
Marquis of Hastings was up the coun- 
try, employed in putting down the 
Pindarrees, who, if they had not been 
put down, would have put us down. 
When he left Calcutta upon that expe- 
dition, he enjoined his Council of all 
things to put the Nizam’s contingent 
in such a state of efficiency, as to ena- 
ble it to proceed to the frontiers. 
Having acted the part of the states- 
man, the noble Marquis proceeded up 
the country to conduct the war; for as 
the hon. Proprietor’s protogée, Mr. 
Canning, had observed,when speaking 
of the Marquis, ‘* it abates nothing of 
military skill to be aided by political 
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sagacity.”’ The compliment was well 
applied by Mr. Canning, and well me- 
rited by the nobleMarquis. What did 
Lord Hastings do on his return? His 
first act was to write (Mr. Adam was 
then his Secretary) to the Resident, 
desiring to know whether money 
could be obtained on easier terms. 
The answer was, that it was impossible. 
This is pretty good authority, but L 
have better authority,—that of Mr. 
Adam himself. Mr. Adam, in one of 
his minutes, gives the following expla- 
nation of his reasons for agreeing to 
the Aurungabad transaction. ‘“ There 
seemed, at the moment, no other 
equally convenient and economical 
mode of securing the supply of the 
required funds, at a specified time and 
place, for the regular payment of the 
troops, on the punctuality of which 
their efficiency was understood to de- 
pend. The ordinary resources had 
failed, or at least were in such danger 
of failure as to make any reliance on 
them wholly insecure. The terms 
offered by Messrs. William Palmer 
anil Co. were represented, and I believe 
correctly, to be more favourable than 
any other that could be obtained by 
the Nizam’s Miuister on his own cre- 
dit or of that of the state, while the 
condition of the money market and of 
our own treasury did not enable us to 
assist him in procuring funds else- 
where, or by direct pecuniary ad- 
vances. On the whole, it appeared to 
be as favourable an arrangement for 
the Nizam as circumstances would 
admit of, and as such, a fit object for 
the sanction of a British Government 
so deeply interested in the welfare of 
its ally, and in the permanence of an 
establishment so conducive to the pre- 
servation of our ascendency, and of the 
general tranquillity, as the Nizain’s re- 
gular forces.” Mr. Adam afterwards 
adds—** In dissenting from Mr. Rus- 
sell’s recommendation, I distinctly dis- 
claim the slightest suspicion of his 
having been influenced by any other 
motive in briaging it before us, than a 
sense of public duty. I am satisfied 
that he considers the plan to be the 
best that can be followed for the bene- 
fit of the Nizam’s Government, and 
although [| cannot agree in this view of 
the subject, a doubt of his integrity 
never entered my mind.” The lat- 
ter passage reflected credit on Mr. 
Adam, as a man of honour. I will 
reall another letter written by Mr. 
Adam. If it were a private communi- 
cation, not even the success of the cause 
which I have in hand would induce me 
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to betray its contents. (Hear, hear.) I 
will not stop here to inquire into the 
wisdom of Sir W. Rumbold’s conduct 
in delivering up the private letters of 
the firm to those who were known to 
be hostile, not only to the house, but to 
him individually. Lam uot sorry, how- 
ever, that it has been done, for ou those 
letters, which have been supposed to 
afford matter of crimination, do I found 
their vindication. [ will now refer toa 
minute of Mr. Stuart—and when | 
mention Mr. Stuart’s name, I beg leave 
to say, that, whether he be abseut or 
present, I shall never utter a sentiment 
of disrespect towards him. He has al- 
ways, it is true, been in opposition to 
the Marqu's of Hastings, but I do not 
blame a man for political hostility. I 
have, for my sins, been in opposition 
a great while, anid though | am not 
much richer by it, 1 do not think Iam 
much the worse for it. In the begin- 
ning of Mr. Stuart’s minute, dated 1420, 
the honourable Gentleman expresses 
his surprise that, in the large city of 
Hyderabad, native bankers could not 
be found to lend money to their prince ; 
but he very good naturedly accounts 
for the circumstance by stating, a little 
further on, that it is clear the native 
merchants dread to lend money to their 
Government ; and if they have any to 
lend, they will lend itto Messrs. Paliner 
and Co. And why was this? Because 
the assignments given by the Minister, 
as securities, were not worth the piece 
of paper which 1 holdin my hand. They 
were frequently recalled without any 
ground being assigned. While I am on 
this point | will read a letter which I 
have received from Lord Hastings. It 
is not a public, but a private letier. It 
is avery important communication, and 
I request the attention of the Court to 
it. It had struck me that Lord Has- 
tings, instead of being the indiscriminate 
supporter of the house of Palmer and 
Co., from criminal motives or extreme 
good nature, had been more severe upon 
it than any other person whatever. 
This letter accounts for it. I must here 
observe, that the distant spot at which 
his Lordship is living, Malta, and the 
consequent impossibility of frequent 
communication, is not one of the least 
difficulties which his friends have to 
contend against. It has been stated 
that every act of his Lordship was an 
act of indulgence towards the house. 
All that his Lordship said was this :— 
*¢1 do not think | have a right to with- 
draw my protection from these people, 
unless some substantial and tangible 
charge shall be brought against them. I 
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do not wish te condemn them on the sur- 
mises of their personalenemies. (Hear.) 
Before Isitdown, I will show, under Sir 
C. Metcalfe’s own writing, that he was 
a personal enemy of the house. All 
the evidence on which the amendment 
is founded is furnished by that gentle- 
man. ‘The legal opinions, to which I 
shall presently refer, depend all upon 
an ‘‘if.”” Shakespeare says, that an 
‘* ifis your only peace maker;” and so, 
he had no doubt, it would appear on the 
preseut occasion. I do not wish to 
give offence, but I must declare, that 
throughout these transactions, Sir C, 
Metcalfe appears to have been blinded 
by rage or something else. I never 
saw Sir C. Metcalfe, but to judge from 
his despatches, 1 should think that he 
ought rather to bea resident iu Bedlam 
than any other place. (A laugh). Sir C. 
Metcalfe is said, by those who know 
him, to be a very clever man. Jt may 
be s0,— 
* Great wit to madness tiearly is allied.” 


I have no right, nor do J wish 
to impute improper motives to him, 
but whether he be ‘** mad with rage 
or mad with wine,” the effect is the 
same. His Lordship’s letter, which 
is dated Malta, October 29, 1¢24, com- 
mences by declaring, that ‘‘of all things 
be should be most sorry to be supposed 
to place himself in opposition to the 
Court of Directors.’’ ‘This, it should 
be recollected, is a private letter: at 
the time it was written, his Lordship 
could have no idea that its contents 
would have been made public. He 
then accounts for not taking any mea- 
sures against the house, when its ene- 
mies were inciting him to it, and pro- 
ceeds as follows :—‘* Mr. Metcalfe did, 
indeed, charge the house with having 
sunk upon Goverument the existence 
of large debts due from the Nizam to 
it; we baving demanded and received 
a list of such demands. This was dene 
with such confidence and specification, 
that | gave full credit to the assertion, 
and caused a most severe letter to be 
written to the house ; when, on expla- 
nation, the whole matier was found to 
have arisen from an outrageous act of 
Mr. Metcalfe himself. A short time 
before the bouse had sent the list de- 
manded by Government, the Nizam’s 
Minister had given to W. Palmer and 
Co., in liquidation of part of their de- 
mands, assignments on revenues, which 
were to be so speedily payable that the 
house agreed to take them as ready 
cash; their amount was struck off, 
accordingly, from the account of 
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debts. Metcalfe pleading necessity 
for immediate payment to some of the 
Nizam’s troops, arbitrarily insisted 
that W. Palmer and Co. should sur- 
render those assignments, and should 
take, in their stead, others payable at 
a distant date, with an intimation that 
it must depend on the Nizam’s conve- 
nience, if they were paid even at that pe- 
riod. The firm’s yielding to such oppres- 
sion will not appear extraordinary toany 
one who knows the uncontrollable des- 
potism usurped by a Resident, and the 
dread which attends bis power; but it 
will be perfectly intelligible, that the 
house was justified in restoring to 
the account, and to charge interest 
on, those sums which they had, in a 
liberal confidence, regarded as dis- 
charged. An assignment is not, in 
truth, even a security ; since the Mi- 
nister can give the collectors a private 
hint for pleading want of means to 
honour it. This the Nizam‘s Minister 
had actually done in former instances, 
incurring a debt so alarming to W. 
Palmer and Co., that they were obliged 
to solicit the Resident's intervention. 
He had, on the latter occasion, given 
them such solemn personal assurances, 
that they placed full faith in the vali- 
dity of the assignments which he then 
gave tothem. After this, you will com- 
prehend the doubts with which any 
statement from Metcalfe is to be re- 
ceived. The house may have been 
guilty of various improprieties that 
have never come to my knowledge, 
though I must desire better evidence 
of the fact than the venomous and 
unsifted accusations of avowed ene- 
mies: but, were there ever so much 
turpitude in its procedures, I have 
nothing to do with that matter, by 
any possible implication. In the only 
transactions of the house which I 
sanctioned, my opinion had the per- 
fect concurrence of the Council; for, 
as you will see by Mr. Adam’s letter, 
the object of the sixty lac loan, 
(especially the reduction of interest 
on the Nizam’s debt) was distinctly 
approved: the only difference being 
the notion of the members of the 
Council, that the money might be 
obtained for the Nizam on cheaper 
terms. The only expedients they could 
propose for this end were decidedly 
irreconcileable to my duty. This pre- 
liminary, though I could not omit, 
is essentially extraneous. The real 
point contested with me is so odious 
in its proper shape, that my oppo- 
nents were forced to give it a borrowed 
colour; it was the maintenance of 
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that insolent despotism exercised by 
our Residents in the Courts of the 
native Princes. Convinced that it had 
been the source of general irritation 
against us throughout India, while 
no advantage could result from it to 
the Company, I, at an early period, 
undertook to correct it.” 

With regard to the sixty lac loan, it 
was in this way. Nobody, as far as I 
can make out, ever objected to the ne- 
cessity of it. All that they differed 
about was, the best way of effecting it. 
The Resident said, that in his opinion, 
the best way of doiug it would be by 
letting it be paid through the house of 
Palmer and Co, The Marquis of 
Hastings was iuclined to support that 
proposition, as the best and the most 
practicable. Before he determined to 
adupt it, he mentioned it toMr. Adam, 
and said to him, ‘* What is your opi- 
nion of it, Mr. Adam? If you think 
it worthy of approbation, say so; if 
you know a better way, explain it to 
me, and if I agree with you, I will 
abide by it.” What was Mr. Adam’s 
answer to this? Why, he said, “I 
admit that I have no right to oppose 
the Resident’s plea, unless I can pro- 
pose a better. I think that Ican do 
so;”’ and then Mr. Adam proposed a 


plan, which he considered more advis- 


able. Mr. Stuart, being applied to 
by the noble Marquis, also proposed 
his plan. These plans, after they had 
been communicated to the noble Mar- 
quis by Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart, 
were sent by him to the Advocate- 
General for his opinion. The Adyo- 
cate-General replied, that both of these 
plans were in direct contradiction of 
the law. As it was, therefore, impos- 
sible to put them into practice, I need 
not enter into any explanation why 
the third plan, I mean that of the Re- 
sident, was adopted, unless indeed I 
say, that it was not tainted by any 
illegality.—So far for the illegality. 

I will now’ give you Mr. Adam/’s 
private opinion regarding it, as he ex- 
pressed it in a letter which he wrote 
about a year after this time. In that 
letter, he approves not only of the Au- 
rungabad transactions, but also of the 
sixty lac loan. That letter was written 
by Mr. Adam to the political secretary, 
Mr. Swinton, for the purpose of being 
submitted to the consideration of the 
noble Marquis. It is to this effect:— 

“ Garden Reach, Feb. 18, 1821. 
‘© My DEAR SWINTON, 

“Tbeg you will offer my best thanks 
to Lord Hastings for his obliging at- 
tention to the observations ] took the 
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liberty of making on the proposed in- 
structions to the Resident at Hydera- 
bad. As the draught now stands, I 
can have no objection to it; and I trust 
his Lordship will receive this as the 
most convincing proof 1 can afferd of 
the entire absence from my thoughts 
of any imputation on the honour and 
fair dealing of the house of W. Palmer 
and Co. If my note seems to convey 
such a meaning, I desire pointedly and 
unequivocally to disclaim it. No sus- 
picion of their integrity having been 
expressed or implied in the communi- 
cation made to the house, I did not 
feel the necessity for disavowing it, or 
for passing an encomium on proceed- 
ings which were not questioned. I 
now perceive that I gave a wider con- 
struction to this part of the sentence 
than it was intended to bear; for I 
conceived it to apply to the general 
dealings of the house, of which we had 
no particular information, and not ex- 
elusively to the transactions with the 
Nizam’s Government, with the par- 
ticulars of which we are informed. 

“ Still I cannot discover, inthe matter 
or terms of my note, any thing imply- 
ing a doubt of the integrity of the 
house. If I had entertained any, or if 
the line I had adopted in this affair 
had been founded on any such suspi- 
cions, I should have had no hesitation 
in avowing them; but my opinions 
rested on quite different grounds, as 
has been fully explained in the differ- 
ent minutes which I have recorded on 
the subject. With regard to the bene- 
fits derived from the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, I have never wished to deny 
them. They have, on the contrary, 
always been admitted by me, and are 
so even in the note already referred to. 
The only difference of sentiment was 
as to the mode in which those benefits 
could best be attained ; and having a 
very decided opinion on that point, I 
conceived that I could not, consistently 
with that opinion, join in an unquali- 
fied approbation of a measure in which 
I had not concurred. On this account, 
I should still wish that my concur- 
rence in the present draught be stated 
on the proceedings as given with a 
reservation of the opinions expressed 
in former minutes. This may be done 
by a few words on the proceedings, and 
will not require a separate minute. 
You will oblige me by communicating 
the foregoing explanations to Lord 
Hastings, to whom I trust they will be 
Satisfactory. 

Yours ever, 
(Signed) J, ADAM, 


Debate at the East India House. 


On the conclusion of this letter, there 
was a general cry of “ Adjourn” in the 
Court, and also some cries of “ Chair,” 
and ‘* Go on.” 

Sir Joun Doyie.—As it is the wish 
of the Court to adjourn (Cries of No, 
no, goon.) lam ready. (Great con- 
fusion.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.—If it shall appear 
good to this Court to adjourn, owing 
either to its own state of exhaustion, 
or to that under which the hon. Baro- 
net appears to labour, I trust that it 
will be generally understood, that Sir 
John Doyle is in possession of the 
Court, and is entitled to resume his 
speech on the day to which we may 
adjourn. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Impzy.—If Sir John Doyle 
should, from bis advanced age, or from 
any other cause, be so exhausted to-day 
as to have any difficulty in finishing 
his speech, I am sure thatit will be the 
utanimous opinion of the Court, out 
of respect to him, and also out of a 
wish to omit nothing which can bring 
it to a proper conclusion on this im- 
portant question, that we should ad- 
journ instantly, and without any de- 
lay. (Hear, hear.) 

At this moment there was a con- 
flicting shout of ‘* Adjourn, adjourn,” 
and ‘* Go on, go on.” 

General THorNToN.—I really think, 
that in the present exhausted state of 
the Court, and of the hon. and gallant 
General, who must be tired from the 
length of time he has been waiting to 
address us, we ought, without any fur- 
ther inquiry, to adjourn at once. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The CuarRMAN.—The person whose 
feelings are to be most consulted on 
this subject, is the hon. and gallant 
Baronet, who is now in possession of 
the Court. If he states it as his wish 
to proceed, I have no doubt that the 
Court will willingly hear him. (Cheers.) 
If he should prefer to adjourn, I am 
equally certain, that the Court will 
have no objection to oblige him upon 
that point also. Of course, I need not 
say that he is fully at liberty to pursue 
that course which he may think best. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir Jonn Doyiz.—lI return my sin- 
cere thanks te the hon, Chairman and 
the Court, for the civility they are so 
anxious to extend to me. I must own, 
that I do feel somewhat exhausted, 
both from what I have said and what 
1 have heard this day. (Hear.) Iam 
grateful for the attention which has 
been paid to my feelings, and thank 
my brother Proprietors for it with all 
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my heart and soul. I certainly had 
something more to say, but I think you 
had better adjourn, than allow me to 
trespass at present further on your 
time than I have done already. (Hear, 
hear, and cries of ‘* Adjourn, adjourn,” 
from all quarters of the Court.) 

The CuatnrMan.—The Court seems 
to have made up its mind to adjourn. 
I have, however, to remind it, that it 
is not the mere question of adjourn- 
ment that we have to settle; we have 
also to say, to what day we shall ad- 
journ. I should propose that it be to 
this day week. (‘* No,no; to-morrow, 
or an early day.”) I trust the Court 
will extend its favour to me for a few 
moments. I heard some Gentleman 
proposing that our adjournment should 
only be till to-morrow. I have one 
word to say upon that subject. The 
ordinary business of the Company, 
the Court must be aware, is of some 
importance. If it be not carried on in 
the usual manner, it is evident that 
great inconvenience may arise from its 


postponement. Now Saturday is a 
holiday for almost every person con- 
nected with the House, except the 
Chairman and the Directors. Monday 
is the day generally set aside for the 
meeting of the Directors. I do not 
see that we shall gain any advantage 
by adjourning to an earlier day than 
this day week, and I therefore propose 
that that be the day to which we ad- 
journ this debate. (Hear, hear, hear, 
hear.) 

Sir Joun Doyur here asked whe- 
ther he was#to be considered as in pos- 
session of the Court on the day of the 
adjournment ? 

The CHainman.—Certainly ; I con- 
sider Sir John Doyle entitled to open 
the discussion on this day week, if the 
Court shall think proper to adjourn 
to that day. 

The CuairMan then put the question 
for an adjournment to that day, which 
was carried in the aflirmative. 

The Court broke up at half-past 


5 o’clock. 


[For the Third Day’s Debate, see page 477.] 





CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 


Calcutta. —July 22. Hon. W. H. L. Mel- 
ville, to be Resident at Fort Marlborough ; 
Capt. C. T. G. Weston, 29 N. L. to be 
Superintendent of Telegraphic Commu- 
nication.—August 13. Mr. J. Vaughan to 
be Collector of Land Revenue and Cus- 
toms at Dehlee; Mr. H. Smyth to be 
Deputy Collector of Government Cus- 
toms and Town Duties at Meerut, and 
Ex-Officer Depetz Collector of Land Re- 
venue at ditto.—26, Mr. S. G. Palmer to 


be Register of the City Court of Moor- 
shedabad ; Mr. G. F. Brown to be Regis- 
ter of the Zillah Court at Etawah. 


MADRAS. 


Fort St. George.—Sept. 24. Mr. J. 
Paske to be Judge and Criminal Jud 
in the Zillah of Chingleput; Mr. D- 
Bennerman to be Sub-Collector and As- 
sistant Magistrate in Madura; M. R. 
Nelson to be Head Assistant to the Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Madura. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William.—July 17. Lieut. Col. G. 
Becher, 5th light cav. to be President of 
Arsenal Committee on Stores, received 
into Arsenal of Fort William.—22d. Lieut. 
H. C. Clarkson, 42d regt. N. I. to be In- 
terpreter and Quartermaster, vice Steele, 
removed; Lieut. F. T. Richardson, 46th 
regt. to be [Interpreter and Quartermast., 
vice Wade, removed.—Aug. 5. Dep.Com. 
Lieut. J. Cartwright to be a Com., and 
Lieut. J. Paton, of artillery, to be a Dep. 
Com., vice Walcott, deceased; Lieut. 
Codrington, 49th N, I. toact as an As- 
sistant Engineer under Licut. Cromme- 
lin at Chittagong.—Y. Lieut, Lamb, Ma- 


dras artillery, to be Adj. and Quarterm. 
to Chittagong division of artillery ; Lieut. 
H. Fowle to be ditto to 42d N. :: Lieut. 
and Adj. Urquhart to be ditto to 54th 
N. J.—ll. Lieut. F. Mullins to be ditto 
to 12th N. 1.—12. Lieut. F. Jenkins, 47th 
N. L., and J. W. Wakefield, regt. of artil- 
lery, to be Assistants to the Secretary of 
Military Board.—26. Col. H. Fraser, of 
the Madras establishment, to be Brig. 
Gen. in command of the Madras division 
of the troops employed against the do- 
minions of the King of Ava, vice Mac 
Bean, resigned. 

Fort William.—Aug. 11. The follow- 
ing Postings and Removals are to take 
place in the Regiment of Artillery, con- 
sequent to the late promotions : 
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¢ 
Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels W. Oliphant from 5th comp. 2d bat., to 


Commandant, to battalions, as follows . 

Horse Brigade. T. Harwick, G. Pen- 
nington (new prom.) 

lst Bat. J. MacIntyre, R. Hetzler, 
C.B. (new prom.) 

2d Bot. N. Carnegie, A. MacLeod, 
C.B. (new prom.) 

3d But. A. Caldwell, C.B.; C. Brown 
{new prom.) 

4th But. J.D. Sherwood (ditto.) 

Lieutenant- Colonels. 


Horse Brigade. H, Stark (new prom.) 
H. Faithful (ditto.) 

lst Bat. M. W. Browne, G. Swiney 
(new prom.) 

2d Bat. J. Ahmuty, A. Lindsay (new 


prom.) 

3d Bat. W. Hopper, G. Pollock (new 
prom.) 

4th Bat. C. Parker, (ditto.) 


Majors. 

Horse Brigade. J. P. Boileau, J. Rod- 
ber (new prom.) 

Ist Bat. J. A. Biggs from 
S. S. Shaw (new prom.) 

2d Bat. J. ¥F. Dundas from Ist bat., 
W.S. Whish ‘new prom.) 

3d Bat. W.HU.L, Frith (new prom.) 
W. M‘Quhae (ditto.) 

4th Bat. W. Battine (ditto.) 

Captains. 

G. G. Denniss (new prom.) to 13th 
comp. 4th bat., vice Whish; C. Smith 
(new prom.) to 2d comp. 2d bat., vice 
Frith ; G. Everest from 6th comp. 2d 
bat., to 11th comp. 4th bat.; J. Rawlins 
(new prom.) to 6th comp. 2d bat., vice 
Everest ; R. Roberts from 4th comp. Ist 
bat., to 3d troop horse brigade, vice Rod- 
ber ; H. C. Baker, (new prom.) to 4th 
comp. Ist bat.,vice Roberts ; G. H.Wood- 
rooffe (new prom.) to 8th comp. Ist bat. ; 
T. Blair (new prom.) to 7th comp. 4th 
bat.; S. Parlby from 3dcomp. 2d bat., to 
8th comp. 4th bat.; I. Pereira from 2d 
comp. Ist bat., to 3d comp. 2d bat., vice 
Parlby; H. Ralfe (new prom.) to 2d 
comp. Ist bat., vice Pereira; R. B. Ful- 
ton from 8th comp. Ist bat., to 2d comp. 
4th bat., vice Walcott; W. Bell, (new 
prom.) to 5th comp. Ist bat., vice Shaw. 

Ist-Lieutenants. 

C..Grant from Ist to 6th troop horse 
brigade; W. R. Maidman from 3d to 
7th ditto; J. 8S. Kirby from Ist comp. 3d 
bat., to Ist comp. 2d bat., vice Smith; J. 
Alexander (new prom.) to Ist comp. 3d 
bat., vice Kirby; C. H. Wiggens (new 
prum.) to 2d comp. Ist bat., vice Denniss ; 
R. Revell (new prom.) to 5th comp. 
Ist bat.; O. Baker from 7th comp. Ist 
bat., to 6th comp. Ist bat., vice Bell; F. 
Brind (new prom.) to 7th comp. Ist bat., 
vice Baker ; E. F. Day, (new prom.) to 
6th comp. 2d hat.,vice Rawlins ; E.C.T.B. 
Hughes (new prom.) to 3d comp. 2d bat. 


3d bat., 
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3d comp. 3d bat.; P. A. Torckler from 
4th comp. Ist. bat., to 5th comp. 2d bat., 
vice Oliphant ; W. Anderson (new prom.) 
to 4tl comp. Ist bat., vice Torckler: H. 
Humfrey (new prom.) to 5th comp. 3d 
bat., vice Woodrvoffe ; G. Twemlow trom 
6th comp. 3d bat., to 3d one 4th bat. ; 
J. Turton (new prom.) to 6th comp. 3 
bat.; H. Delafosse from 6th comp. 3d 
bat., to 7th comp. 4th bat. ; R.G. Beding- 
field from #th comp. 2d bat., to 6th comp. 
3d bat. vice Delafosse ; J. 'T. Lane pew 
prom.) to 8th comp. 2d bat., vice Beding- 
field; C. G. Dixon from 5th comp. 3d 
bat., to 17th comp. 4th bat.; J. L. Mowatt 
(new prom.) to 5th comp. 3d batt., vice 
Dixon ; T. P. Ackers (uew prom.) to 19th 
comp. 4th bat.; &. Browne from 5th 
comp. 2d bat., to 5th comp. 4th bat.; 
P. B. Burlton (new prom.) to 5th comp. 
2d bat., vice Browne ; H. B. Dalzell (new 
prom.) to léth comp. 4th bat.; C. R. 
Craufurd from 8th comp. 3d bat., to 2d 
comp. 2d bat. ; E. Blake (new prom.) to 
8th comp. 3d bat., vice Craufurd; W. 
Counsell from 7th comp. 3d bat. to 8th 
comp. 3d bat.; G. R. Scott from 8th 
comp. 3d bat., to 7th comp. 3d bat.; F.S. 
Sotheby from 4th comp. 3d bat., to 16th 
comp. 4th bat. ; G. H. Dyke (new prom.) 
to 4th comp. 3d bat., vice Sotheby. 


2d- Lieutenants. 


F. Grote from 4th comp. 2d bat., to3d 
comp. 2d bat. ; E. F. O'Hanlon from 6th 
comp. 2d bat., to 6th comp. 3d bat.; F.R. 
Bazcly from 6th comp. 2d bat., to 6th 
comp. 3d bat.; G. Campbell from @th 
comp. 2d bat. to 7thtroop horse brigade ; 
W.S. Phillans from 8th comp. 2d bat., to 
Ist comp. 2d bat.; G. H. Swinley from 
8th cemp. 3d bat. to 6th comp. 3d bat. ; 
J. Abbot from 7th comp. 2d bat., to 5th 
comp. 2d bat.; F. Dashwood from 7th 
comp. 2d bat., to 4th comp. 3d bat. ; 
W. E. J. Hodgson to 3d comp. 2d bat. ; 
E. D. Todd to 2d comp. 2d bat. ; 
Daniel to 4th comp. Ist bat.; A. P. Beg- 
bie to 4th comp. Ist bat.; J. Brady to 
4th comp. 3d bat. 

Lieut. and Adj. Wood, 3d bat., to pro- 
ceed to Agra, and assume charge of ad- 
jutant’s office of Ist bat: 

dug. 12.—The undermentioned en- 
signs, the seniors of those who do not 
stand first for promotion in their present 
regiments, are removed to be first en- 
signs in the corps specified opposite to 
their, names respectively, and directed to 
join, viz. W. Brownlow from 26th to 46th 
N.1L, in Assam; J. Stephen from 11th 
to 19th N. 1, Agra; M. W. Gilmore from 
5th to 2d Europ. regt., Dinapore; W. S. 
Menteath from 8th to 52d N.I., Sylhet 
froutier; W. Biddulph from 63d to 45th 
N. 1., Chittagong. 

Cornets and Ensigns posted to Regiments. 

Light Cavalry. Cornets W. L. L. Scott, 
Ist, at Sultanpore Benares; E. Vibart, 
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2d, at Mhow ; J. Wooreand D. Wiggens, 
3d, at. Nusserabad ; C. Lowth, W. W. 
Apperly, and H. Lawrell, 4th, at Kur- 
naul; A. Wheatley and J. Bott, 5th, at 
Muttra; R.D. Brooke and G. A. Paxton, 
6th, at Keitah; H. Moffat and W. B. 
Reade, 7th, at Neemuch; R. W. Hogg 
and J, Milner, 6th, at Nagpore. 

Infantry. Ensigns A. Grant and G. 
Miller, Ist Europ. regt. at Nagpore ; 
G. D. Harvey and A. Stewart, 2d Europ. 
regt., at Dinapore; P. Harris, 2d N. L., 
at Sultanpore Oude; H. Wilson and J. 
Wilcox, 4th, at Neemuch ; C. W. Haig 
and E. R. Spilsbury, 5th, at Moradabad ; 
J. Stubbs, 6th, at Asseergurh ; J. Iveson 
and H. J. M‘George, 7th, at Dacca; J.P. 
Farquharson and 8. J. Grove, 8th, at 
Baitool; A. Fishér, 9th, at Bareilly; C. 
H. Thomas and T. F. Blois, Ilth, at Al- 
lahabad ; Hon. R. V. Powys, 12th, at 
Meerut ; W. J. Cade, 13th, at Cuttack ; 
P. Innes, l4th, at Sylhet frontier; G. Ab- 
bott, 15th, at Mhow; E. R. Mainwaring 
and T. H. G. Besant, 16th, at Barrack- 

re; J. Powell, 17th, at Nagpore; A.R.J. 
Swinton, léth, at Goorgaon; G. W. A. 
Nares and C. Symes, 19th, atAgra; H.J. 
Ximenes and W. J. Rind, 20th, at Secro- 
ra; J.M. M‘Gregor, 21st, at Lucknow ; 
J. Hunt, 22d, at Lucknow ; H. Becher, 
23d, at Futtyghur ; R.H. Turnbull, 24th, 
at Hansi ; J A. Wood and E. S. Lloyd 
25th, at P. W. Island ; R. B. Lynch an 
W. E. Robertson, 26th, at Barrackpore ; 
P. Hopkins and L. W. Gibson, 27th, at 
Chittagong ; W. Murray, 2éth, at Pertab- 
gurh Oude; A. Park and C. Hutchin- 
son, 29th, at Neemuch; J. Lang, 30th, at 
peewee f E. I’. Milner, 30th, at Mir- 
zapore ; R. S. Trevor and J. S. Davies, 
32d, at Cawnpore; J. D. Nash, 33d, at 
Muttra ; B. Hallowel and C. B. Leicester, 
34th, at Loodeanah ; A. G. F. J. Young- 
husband and W. Gibb, 35th, at Loodea- 
nah; F. H. Nicolay, 36th, at Nusserabad ; 
T. F. Flemyng and A. Spottiswood, 37th, 
ieee ; W. Hislop, at Sylhet frontier ; 
F. B. R. Oldfieldand G.M. Pilgrim, 40th, 
at Cheduba; G. Gilman, 4lst, at Eta- 
wah; R. E. Blackburn and J. L. 
Brown, 42d, at Berhampore; H. W. 
Matthews, 43d, at pao ; H. T. Whe- 
ler, 45th, at Chittagong ; IT. J. Nuthall, 
45th, at Assam; C.J. Whitfield, 46th, at 
Assam; A. Mackenzie, 48th, at Saugor ; 
R. F. Macvitie and E. Lion, 49th, at 
Dinapore;~ K. Young-and C. Hunter, 
50th, at Nusserabad ; C. Dickson, 5lst, 
at Jubbulpore: J. W. H. Jamieson and 
W. Maccay, 52d, at Sylhet frontier ; J. 
Beresford and G. Tylee, 53d, at Saugor ; 
R. Hill, 54th, at Benares; J. Fulton, 
55th, at Mhow; F. E. Smith, 56th, at 
Delhi; L. Hone, 57th, at Rungpore ; J. 
Higginson, 58th, at Nusserabad; E. Kel- 
ly, 59th, at Banda; R. Drought, 60th, at 
Bhopalpore ; H. C. ‘Talbot, 61st, at Bar- 
rackpore ; W. 'T. Johnson and H. Boyd, 
62d, at Barrackpore ; H, Foquett, 63d, 
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at Cawnpore ; L. N. Kerr, 65th, at Dina- 
pore ; T. L.Egerton, 66th, at Cawnpore ; 
J. W. Hicks, 67th, at Benares; C. S, 
Maling, 68th, at Barrackpore. 
ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 
Fort William, August 5. 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to assign rank to 
the following officers, as 2d-lieuts., 
cornets, and ensigus, from the dates ex- 
pressed opposite to their names respec- 
tively: 

Engineers. 2d-Lieuts. G. 'T. Greene 
(not arrived), 18th Dec. 1823. 8. Mallock 
(not arrived), do. H. Goodwyn (not 
arrived), do. 

Artillery. 2d-Lieuts. F. Gaitskell (not 
arrived), 18th Dec. 1823. J. D. Shakes- 
a arrived), do. G. D. Scott (not 
arrived) , do. G. T. Graham (not arrived), 
do. F. K. Duncan (not arrived), do. 
E. D’Arey Todd, do. T. E. Sage (not 
arrived), do. J. H. Daniell, do. A. P. 
Begbie, do. J. Brady, 7th Feb. 1824. 

Cavalry. Cornets A. Conolly, 30th July 
1823. C. Lowth, 7th Jan. 1624. J. Woore, 
9th do. R. Digby Brooke, do. A. Wheat- 
ley, do. R. W. Hogg, 14th do, H. Moffat, 
17th do. D. Wigyins, do. W.L. L.Scott, 
do. W. W. Apperley, 14th April. E. Vi- 
bart, Ist May. G. A. Paxton, do. J. Bott, 
do. J. Milner, do. W. B. Reade, do. H. 
Lawrell, do. 

Infantry. Ensign J. A. Wood, 18th 
Aug. 1623. C. H. Thomas, do. H. J. 
Ximenes, }4th Dec. C. W. Haig, do. 
T. J. Nuthall, 7th Jan. 1824. W.'T. John- 
son, do. A. Grant, do. F. B. R. Old- 
field, do. R. S. Trevor, do. B. Hallowell, 
do. E. R. Mainwaring, 9th do. J. Beres- 
ford, do. C. S. Maling, do. R.B, Lynch, 
do. J. Iveson, do. R. F. Macvitie, do. 
G. W. A. Nares, do. A. Park, do. J. P. 
Farquharson, ]4th do. H. Wilson, do. 
R. E. Blackburn, do. G. D. Harvey, do. 
H. Becher, do. P. Hopkins, do. I’. F. 
Fleming, do. F.E. Smith, do. R. Hill, 
do. W. Hislop, 15th do. G. Abbott, 16th 
do. J. Lang, do. K, Young, do. A.R. J. 
Swinton, do. A. G. F. J. Younghusband, 
16th Jan. 1824. J.D. Nash, do. J. W. H. 
Jamieson, do. J. Powell, do. H. Ty 
Wheler, do. A Fisher, do. R.H. Turn- 
bull, do. P. Innes, do. E. S. Lloyd, do. 
T. F. Blois, 17th do. W. J. Rind, do. 
G. Gillman, do. E. Kelly, do. E.R. 
Spilsbury, do. C. H. Whitfield, do. H.C. 
Talbot, do. L. Hone, do. H. Foquett, 
do. L. M. Kerr, do. J. W. Hicks, do. 
H. Boyd, do. F. G. Nicolay, do. W. 
Murray, do. G. Miller, do. W. J. Cade, 
do. G. M. Pilgrim, do. J. S. Davies, do. 
C. B. Leicester, do. J. Stubbs (not ar- 
rived), 10th Feb. do. W. Mackay, do. 
A. Mackenzie (not arrived), do. H.R.V. 
Powys (not arrived), 18th do. R. Drought 
(not arrived), do. P. Harris (not ar- 
rived), do. S. J. Grove oy arrived), do. 
J. Hunt (not arrived), do, G, Tyler (not 
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arrived), do. T. L. Egerton, 19th do. 
W. Gibb, do. J. Fulton, do. J, Higgin- 
son, 2ist do. W. E. Robertson, do. ii. J 
M‘George, do. E. Lyon, do. C. Symes, 
do. C.Hutchinson,do. J. M. Macgregor, 
do. T. H.G. Besant, do. J. Wilcox, do. 
J. L. Brown, do. A. Stewart, do. C. 
Hunter, 23d do. L. W. Gibson, do. 
C, Dickson, do. A, Spottiswood, 25th do. 
H. W. Matthews, 3d March, E. TT. 
Miluer, do. 





MADRAS. 
GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDER. 


Augmentation to the Army. 


Fort St. George, Aug. 26, 1824.—The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the establishment of the 
native infantry regiments at this pre- 
sidency, employed on foreign service, 
shall be increased to 900 privates, with 
an additional havildar and naigue per 
company, and that any corps hereafter 
warned for foreign service, shall from 
that date be upon the increased esta- 
blishment. 

The Commander- in-chief will be pleas- 
ed to issue the necessary subsidiary 
orders for carrying this increase into 
effect, either by drafting volunteers from 
the regiments of the line, or by re- 
cruiting. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council is 
further pleased to direct, that the esta- 
blishment of the remaining regiments of 
native infantry be for the present fixed at 
800 privates. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort St. George, Aug. 27.—Licut. 
(Brey. capt.) J.J, James to be quarter- 
mast. interp. and paymast. to the 7thN.1., 
vice Hendrie. 

Lieut. (Brev. capt.) A. Hendrie to be 
o4}. to 7th N. I., vice James. 

ieut. (Brev. capt.) J. T. Webbe to be 
adj. to 19th N. I. 

Lieut. W. E. Brooshooft to be quart. 
mast., interp., and paymast. to 35th N.L, 
vice Bruce, prom. 

Sept.3—-Capt. J. G. Bonner of ar- 
tillery to be assist. adjt. gen. of artillery, 
vice Rudyerd, deceased. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Fort St. George, Aug. 24.—18th Reg. 
N.J. Ens. W. E. 'T. Bradley to Lieut., 
vice Lyons, dec.; date of com, 13th 
July 1624. 

8th Regt. L. C. Sen. Cornet J. R. Ro- 
bertson to be Lieut., vice Pryce, dec.; 
date of com, 22d Aug. 1624. 

Sept.3.—Artillery. Sen.Maj.S. Cleave- 
land to be lieut. col.; Sen. capt. J. Wil- 
kinson to be Major ; and Sen, Ist.-Lieut. 
J. M. Ley to be capt., vice Nixon, in- 
valided ; date of com. 4th Sept. 1824, 


19th Regt. N. J. Sen. Lieut. (Brey. 
capt.) J. H. Bennette to be Capt., and 
Sen. Ens. G. Nott to be Lieut., vice 
Hardy, dec. ; date of com, 29th Aug, 1824, 


FURLOUGHS. 


Fort St. George, July 23.—Assistant 
Surg. T. Tomkinson, for health to Eu- 
rope. Aug. 24. Lieut. C. Forsted and 
Cornet E. Gaitskell, 5th L. C. to Europe, 
for ditto. 27. Major W. Jollie, 4th N. L., 
to Europe, on furlough. Sept. 3. Lieut. 
Col. J. M. Coombs 36 N. I., to Eu on 
furlough. Major R. Davis, Invalid Estab. 
ditto. Lieut. B. S. Ward, 2d Euro. regt. 
for twelve months to the Cape on sick 
certificate. 





BOMBAY. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDERS.—INTER= 
PRETERS TO REGIMENTS, 


Bombay Castle, May 13, 1824.—The 
serious and responsible duty of correctly 
interpreting the proceedings of native 
courts-martial, having led the Hon. the 
Court of Directors to sanction the united 
appointment of interpreter and quarter- 
master to each native battalion, as an- 
nounced in the General Order by Govern- 
ment, dated the 31st May, 1619, and the 
frequent demands that are made by the 
European corps for the attendance of the 
interpreters from native battalions, on 
occasions of regimental courts-martial, 
or other inquiries in which the natives 
are concerned, forcibly pointing out the 
necessity of a similar appointment with 
the European corps, independent of af- 
fording the means of communicating 
with the natives when on the line of 
march or detached duties ; the Governor 
in Council is oo to sanction the ap- 
sateen of interpreters in the Hin- 

oostanee and Mahratta languages to his 
Majesty’s and the Hon. Company’s Eu- 
ropean cavalry and infantry serving on 
this establishment, distinct from the 
office of quarter-master, on the follow- 
ing scale, viz. 

Hindoostanee .. .. Rs, 60 
Contingencies. ,, 10 
Total 70 

Additional. 
Mahratta . oe 


Total, when united inh Rs. 100 
the same person 

The same scale is applicable to officers 
attached as interpreters to the extra bat- 
talions which have no quarter-master on 
the establishment. 

In snch corps throughout the army 
where the same officers may not be qua- 
lified to hold the two appointments, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to sanc- 
tion a second, or Mahratta interpreter, 
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on the following scale, and to declare 
that the officer holding such appointment 
shall succeed (provided he be also quali- 
fied in Hindoostanee and Mahratta) in- 
terpreter with the quarter-master at- 
tached, where the offices may be united 
on the first vacancy. 

Mahratta .. .. .. Rs. 30 

Contingencies .. .. ». 10 


Total 40 


ALLOWANCES TO PERSONS SHIPWRECKED 
IN THE BLENDON HALL. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 20, 1824.—In 
pursuance of instructions received from 
the Hon the Court of Directors, it is 
hereby notified that all persons who were 
shipwrecked in the Blendon Hall, in 1821, 
are permitted to receive their pay-allow- 
auces from the Ist Sept. of that year, the 
probable period at which they would 
have reached Bombay, if the unfortunate 
accident had not occurred. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the London Gazettes.] 
BENGAL. 


14th Foot. Lieut. C.S. Tinling, from 
67th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Wood, who 
exchanges ; dated 3d Feb. 1825. 

59th Foot. Hospital - Assistant, W. 
Kemlo, M. D., to be Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice Thomson, promoted to 4th Light 
Dragoons ; dated 20th Jan. 1425. 


MADRAS. 


13th Light Dragoons. J. E. Alexander, 
Gent., to be Cornet by purchase, vice 
Bigge, who retires ; dated 20th Jan. 1625. 

lst Foot. To be Captains :—Capt. J. 
L. Guay, from }st Roy. Vet. Bat., vice 
Suckling, appointed to 90th Foot ; dated 
13th Jan, 1625, Lieut. J. Stoyte, by pur- 
chase, vice Dobbin, who retires; dated 
27th Jan. 1825. 

54th Foot. Lieut. R. Woodgate to be 
Captain without purchase; dated 11th 
Jan. 1825. To be Lieuts. without pur- 
chase :—Ensign F. Considine ; dated 11th 
Jan. 1825. Second Lieut. H. Gascoyne, 
from Rifle Brigade ; dated 12th Jan. 1825, 
And Ensign J. Dalgety, from 70th Foot, 
vice Woodgate ; dated 13th Jan. 1825. 
Gent. Cadet, G. Man, trom Royal Mili- 
tary College, to be Ensign, vice Consi- 
dine ; dated 13th Jan. 1625. Ensign W. 
Fothergill, from 64th Foot, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Campbell, ap- 
gg to 3lst Foot; dated 25th Jan. 
89th Foot. Second Lieut. the Hon. 
C, D. Blayney, from Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Bell, promoted ; 
dated 27th Jan. 1825. 'To be Lieuts. with- 
out purchase :— Lieut. W. H. Phibbs, 
from 2d Roy. Vet. Bat., vice Keith, ap- 

inted to 2d Foot ; dated 25th Jan. 1825. 
tnusign J. Thomas, from 20th Foot, vice 
Harding, appointed to 31st Foot; dated 
25th Jan, 

BOMBAY. 

20th Foot. Ensign C. G. Stokes, from 
49th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
viceYoung, appointed to 65th Foot ; dated 
25th Jan. 1825. S. Berdmore, Gent., to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice Knox, 
— in 2d Foot; dated 25th Jan, 

aU, 


47th Foot. Capt. J. Pennycuick, from 
half-pay 78th Foot, to be Capt., vice 
J. Pasly, who exchanges ; dated 13th 
Jan. 1825. Lieut. W. Ashe, from 65th 
Foot, to be Lieut., vice Snow, who ex- 
changes ; dated 21st Jan. 1625, 

67th Foot. 'To be Lieutenants :—En~- 
sign W. M. P. Sweedland, without pur- 
chase, vice Munro; dated 27th Jan. 1825. 
Lieut. J. M. Wood, from 14th Foot, vice 
Tluling, who exchanges; dated 3d Feb. 


ae 


CEYLON. 
45th Foot. F. Pigott Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Hodgson pro- 
moted in 63rd Foot, dated 3d February 
625 


83d Foot. Eusign J. S. Hodgson, from 
45th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice O‘Brien deceased, dated 3d. Feb. 
1825. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

56th Foot. 1. P. Hind, Gent. to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Leighton 
promoted in 2d Foot, dated 25th January 
1825. 

CAPE. 

6th. Foot. Lieut. T. Walsh from half- 

pay, 3d. Dragoon Guards, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, dated 19th Decem- 
ber 1824. 

49th Foot. 'T. Sparks, Gent. to be En- 
sign without purchase, vice Stokes pro- 
moted in 20th Foot, dated 25th January 

1625. 
MEMORANDUM. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove of Ensigns of the Royal Staff Corps 
ving in future Commissioned as Second 
Lieutenants. 

ARMY IN INDIA, 

By the Jast returns which have been 
received from the different Recruiting 
Parties in Ireland, it appears that 1,192 
men have been enlisted for the British 
Regiments now serving in India. 

Detachments belonging to the 4th (the 
Queen’s Own) Light Dragoons, and to 
the 2d, Gth, 6th, 13th, 24th, 27th, 30th, 
3st, 41st, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 
64th, 67th, 69th, and 89th Regiments of 
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Foot, and to the East India Company’s 
Artillery aud Infantry, embarked on the 
26th ult. under the command of Staff 
Serjeant Brady, at Dublin, for Bristol, 
on route to the depots of their respective 
Corps. 

Detachments belonging to the 2d, 5th, 
13th, 18th, 3ist, 44th, 47th, 67th, 83d, 
85th, 89th, 94th, and 97th Regiments of 
Foot, and to the Royal African Corps, 
the East India Company’s Artillery and 
Infantry, embarked on the 28th ult. un- 
der the command of Serjeant Chantry, 
at Cork, for Bristol, on route to the de- 
pots of their respective Regiments. 

Detachments belonging to the follow- 
ing Regiments of Infantry, viz:—The 
2d, 8th, 13th, 20th, 2ist, 27th, 30th, 
3st, 34th, 37th, 36th, 41st, 43d, 44th, 
45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 54th, 67th, 69th, 
89th, 98th, and the Royal Staff Corps, 
embarked on the 25th ult, under the 
command of Staff Serjeant O'Doherty, 
at Dublin, for Bristol, on route to the 
Depots of their respective Regiments, 
The 67th (South Hampshire) Regiment 
of Foot, is to return from India, to 
England. 

A Detachment of men, belonging to 
British Regiments in India, proceeded 
from Albany Barracks, on the 7th ult. 
to Chatham, for the purpose of embark- 
ing on board the Herefordshire East 
Indiaman, for Madras. The 2d (Queen's 
Royal) Regiment of Foot has embarked 
on board the Kellie Castle and Inglis, 
Indiamen, for India.—The 31st (Hunt- 
ingdonshire) Regiment of Infantry, em- 
barked on the 6th ult, on board the Kent 
Indiaman, and another vessel, for India. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[From the India Gazettes.} 
BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters.—July 22d, Lieutenant 
Hawkins, 44th Regt. to be Aid-de-Camp 
to Brig.-Gen. Morrison. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 2d.— 
Ist. Regt. Foot, Lieut. M. Rafter, from 
half-pay 84th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
M‘Couchy appointed to 84th Foot, 26th 
March 1624.—Ensign A. Graham to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘Beath who 
retires, 4th March 1424.—J. B. Kerr, 
Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Graham, 4th March 1824. 

13th Foot. Lieut. P. Bain from _half- 
pay 38th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Camp- 
- 1 appointed to 99th Foot, 25th March 

824. 


20th Foot. Lieut. J. Ovens, from half- 
pay 27th Foot, and Lieut. W. F. War- 
ren, from half-pay 30th Foot, to be 
Lieuts. vice Darroch and Armstrong, 25th 
March, 1824. 

30th Foot. Lieut. S. Tresider, from 
half-pay 60th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Ramus appointed to 25thFoot, 4th March 
1824. 


EXCHANGES. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 2d.— 
4th Light. Dragoons, Capt. T. D. Bur- 
rowes, from 8th Light Dragoons, to be 
Capt. vice Butt who exchanges, 26th Feb- 
ruary 1624. 

Ist. Foot. Capt. T. J. Harvey, from 
half-pay 56th Foot, to be Capt. vice J. 
a eos who exchanges, 19th February 








BENGAL. 


Births.—Aug. 1. At Calcutta, the wife 
of Capt. S. Cale, commanding the brig 
Caroline, of a son. 3.Mrs.G. Scott, of 
a daughter. 6. At Ghazepoor, the lady 
of H. Smith, Esq. Civil Service, of a son. 
9. Mrs. C. C. Arratoon, of ason. 10. At 
Delhi, the lady of Capt. G. R. Pemberton, 
56th N. L., of a daughter. 11. At Gyah, 
Behar, the lady of H. P. Russell, on 
Civil Service, ofason. 13. At Dacca, the 
lady of J. Mackay, Esq. ofason. 14. At 
Patna, the lady of R. Mi - Tilghman, Esq. 
Secretary to Board of Revenue, in Cen- 
tral Provinces, of a daughter ; at Hameer- 

ore, in Bundlecund, the lady of Lieut. 

. Bignell, 63d Regt. of a daughter ; at 
Dum-Dum, Mrs. Paine, wife of Mr. H. 
Paine, Inspector of Provisions, of ason. 
16. Mrs. R. Hollow of adaughter. 17. At 
Dacca, the lady of Brev. Capi. A. Dickson, 
= Dacca Prov. Bat., of ason. 18. The 
lady 


of J, F. Sandys, Esq., of a daughter, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 






19. Mrs. C. Scott, of a daughter; the 
wife of Mr. E. Leggart, of ason. 27. At 
Burdwan, the lady of Lieut. T. Betts, his 
Highness the Nizam’s service, of a 
daughter. 

Marriages.—Aug. 2. At the Cathedral, 
W. Moore, Esq., to Miss J. Adams. Mr. 
J. H. Burn, to Miss Dorothy Pereira. At 
Muttra, Lieut. E. M. Blair, 5th Cavalry, 
to Miss S. Kennedy, second daughter of 
Major Kennedy, commanding that Regi- 
ment. 4, At Cuttack, Mr. E. Cooper, to 
Miss J. Cooper. 9. At Futtyghur, Major 
W. Dunlop, 52d Regt., to Miss Morton, 
only daughter of ‘I’. Morton, Esq., of 
Pangbourn, Berkshire. 13. At St. John’s 
Cathedral, J.M. De Verinne, Esq., eldest 
son of the late C. J. De Verinne, Esq., to 
Ann Frances, only daughter of the late 
Capt. W. H. Wallis, 24th Light Dragoons, 
and latterly of Poosa. 16. At Dacca, 
Lieut. P. Craigie, 346th Regt. to Mrs. 
Gilbert, second daughter of the late S. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Oliver, Esq., of Castle Oliver, county of 
Limerick. 19. At Patna, C. W. Smith, 
Esq., Judge and Magistrate of Ghaze- 
pore, to Anne Jessie Mackenzie, fourth 
daughter of the late D. Mackenzie, Esq., 
of Hartfield, Ross Shire. 20. At the 
Cathedral, Lieut. L. Hobson, in the ser- 
vice of his Highness the Rajah of Nag- 
pore, to Mrs. S. Thompson. 

Deaths.—Aug. 1. At Allypore, Mr. C. 
S. Parrock. 2. At Benares, Leonora Em- 
ma, eldest daughter of C. D. Russell, 
Esq., aged 4 years. 3. At Barrackpore, 
Miss E. Innes, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Com. Innes, aged 17 years (not Mr. 
H. Innes, as stated in our last.) At Dia- 
mond Harbour, Mr. E. Steel. 4. At 
Calcutta, Miss H. M‘Kenny. 19. Mrs. 
E. De Cruz.—Sept. Major J. Canning, 
late Aide-de-Camp and political agent to 
the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General. 

MADRAS. 


Births.—Aug. 13. At Berhampore, the 
lady of J. ‘I’. Anstly, Esq., C. S. of a son. 
15. At Trichonopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
Suter, roy. reg., of asou. 16. At Arcot, 
the lady of Lieut. Naylor, 89th Reg., of 
a daughter. 22. At Secundrabad, the 
lady of Capt. Crisp, of a son. 23. At 
Bangalore, the lady of Capt. J. Wilson, 
of a daughter. Sept. 3. At Arungabad, 
the lady of Capt. F. Patterson, Arunga- 
bad Division, of ason, 10. At Vepery, 
the lady of Capt. F. J. W. Cleveland, 
38th Reg., N. L, of a son. 17. At Bel- 
lary, the lady of Capt. B. M‘Master, of a 
son. 18. The lady of C.H. Clay, Esq., 
ofason. 20. At Vepery, Mrs. Sherman, 
of a son. 23. At Royapooram, Mrs. 
M. Leipenstein, of ason. 24. The lady 
of F. A. Robson, Esq., of a son. 

Marriages.—Sept. 5. At Mangalore, 
Mr. J. S. Vieyra to Miss R. de Rozario. 
18. At Madras, Mr. J. P. Saalfelt to 
Miss M. Solomon; Lievt. F. Senior, 
35th Reg., to Mary Ann, third daughter 
of Mr. J. S. Therman. 21. At Madras, 
Rey. J. Hallewell, M.A., to Mary, 
daughter of W. Thompson, Esq., M.D., 
Wexford, Ireland. 27. At Madras, Capt. 
C. H. Campbell, Bengal Artillery, to 
Miss A. Murray, second daughter of 
the hon. L. G. K. Murray, Collector of 
Madras. 

Deaths.—Sept. 7. At Pursewaulk, Mr. 
J. Walden. 9. At Cuddalore, G. P. Ja- 
mieson. Esq. 12. Miss E. U. Luxa, 
daughter of Mr. J. Luxa; Ensign F. 
Hirtzel, 44th Reg., N. I., at Negapatam ; 
Capt. W. Hardy, late commanding the 
Escort of the Residency at Tanjore. 
14. At Guntoor, Lieut. 'T’. Roberts, com- 
manding that station. 15. Mr. H. Ba- 
con, Deputy Assistant Commissary. 
20. At the Presidency, T. De Fries, Esq. 
21. Rebecca, relict of H. Sewell, Esq. 
23. At Choultry Plain, Captain A. E. 
Pattullo, commanding the Governor’s 
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Body Guard. 26. At Chindatrepat, M. 


Wilkinson, 
PENANG. 

Births.—July 26. The lady of Capt. H. 
Burney, of a son. 26. Mrs. Porter, of 
a son. 

Deaths.—June 23. Mrs. P. M. Gachen. 
July, 26, Capt. W. Scully, C. S. 

CEYLON. 

Births —Aug. 5. At Colomba, the lady 
of J. P. Foenander, Esq., Sitting Magis- 
trate of Calpenhyn, of a daughter. 6. The 
lady of Capt. Hilton, Ceylon dragoons, 
of adaughter. 28. At Rockhouse, Lady 
Giffard, of a daughter. 

Deaths.—May 7, Mrs. M. Brechman, 
widow of the late J. H. Brechman, Esq. 
July 31. At Colombo, Mrs. Anna Wein- 
man, aged 25, only daughter of the late 
Quart.-mast. T, Blake, H. M. 19th foot, 
after having been delivered of three male 
still-born children, one on the 28th, and 
the other two on the 3lst July. Aug. 4. 
At Colombo, Lieut. F. O’Brien, 83d regt. 
assistant engineer. 15. At Hambantotte, 
the hon. and ven. T. J. Twistleton, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Colombo. 20. At Co- 
lombo, M. J. Smyth, Esq., late of Cey- 
lon civil service. 24. At Colombo, S. W. 
Holdernesse, aged 32. 27. At Colombo, 
Mr. J. Litson, master of the ship Thames. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Birth.—Jan. 24. At Pentonville, the 
lady of Captain George Beach, of a 
daughter. 

Marriages.—Jan.17. AtExeter, H. Pass- 
more, Esq. of Calcutta, to Emily M‘Leod, 
third daughter of the late J. Rollo, Esq. 
M. D. Surgeon-General and [uspector 
of the Ordnance Hospital, Woolwich. 
At Edinburgh, E. B. Glass, Esq. E. I. C. 
civil service, to Catherine, second daugh- 
ter of J.C. Scott, Esq. of Sinton. Feb. 8. 
At Twicken-lane, i. Jeffery, Esq. to 
Mary Eleanor, widow of the late W. 
Simpson, Esq. of Madras. 12. At West- 
ham, J.T. Hodgson, Esq., of Calcutta, 
to Miss Marshall, grand-daughter of C. 
Frisby, Esq. of Stratford Green. At 
St. Pancras Church, John Heury, young- 
est son of the late Capt. H. H. Torriano, 
of the hon. E. I. C. corps of Engineers, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late J. 
Jones, Esq. 15. At St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, Lieut. W. G. 'T. Lewis of the hon. 
E.1. C. S. to Caroline, second daughter 
of Mr. Hume, of Long Acre. 

Deaths.—Jan. 29. At his house, Corn- 
wall-terrace, Regent’s-park, K. Macken- 
zie, Esq. ; at Keusington, Amelia, widow 
of Capt. J. Warburton, 17th ‘Madras N .1, 
and daughter of C. Brown, Esq. Feb. 4. 
At Hastings, Major J. Sharp, of Kincar- 
rathie, Perthshire, and late of the Bengal 
Establishment ; at Cheltenham, Mrs. 
Haldane, relict of the late J. Haldane, 
Fsq., of Calcutta, aged 58 13. At Hea- 
villtree, Capt. J. Davie, R. N., after a 
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long illness, which commenced on the 
St. Helena station, where he commanded 
H.M.S. Conqueror. 
Casualty.—Forsome time past the town 
of Gravesend has been kept in the utmost 
state of anxiety, in consequence of the 
untimely death of Mr. William Bignell, 
the mate of the Hythe East Indiaman ; 
and the extraordinary circumstances 
with which it is attended, are the prin- 
cipal subjects of conversation amongst 
the townspeople. On the 8th Jan. Mr. 
Bignell and one of his brother officers 
went on board one of the Honourable 
Company’s ships lying off Gravesend, 
and a short distance a-head of the Hythe, 
to spend the evening with the Captain 
and the other officers. They were rowed 
on board by one of the Gravesend water- 
men, who was desired to wait with his 
boat alongside, to convey them to the 
Hythe. About ten o’cluck at night, Mr. 
Bignell and his brother officer got into 
the boat, and the waterman proceeded 
with them back to the vessel ; the other 
officer got on deck first, leaving the un- 
fortunate Mr. Bignell to settle with the 
waterman, who demanded six shillings 
for his trouble. Mr. Bignell refused to pay 
such an exorbitant demand, and called 
to the other officer, who stoed looking 
over the gunwale, saying the waterman 
wanted to charge him six shillings. ‘The 
other said, ‘‘ Curse him! he is like all 
the other Gravesenders ;—give him two.” 
Mr. B. presented him the money, which 
was rejected by the waterman, who told 
him he was no geitleman for offering 
such a trifle. ‘This roused Mr. B.’s 
indignation, and he made a blow at the 
sculler, who missed it by stepping aside, 
aud the unfortunate young gentleman 
féll overboard, and sunk to rise no more. 
The drags were instantly procured, and 
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persons employed themselves the whole 
of that night, and for days after, in 
endeavouring to find the body ; but up to 
Monday last all their exertions proved 
ineffectual ; and it being known that a 
large whirlpool is near where the me- 
lancholy occurrence took place, it is 
feared his body has sunk to the bottom. 
The unfortunate young man had in his 
pockets at the time a valuable musical 
snuff-box, about thirty sovereigns, and 
a silver hunting-watch. 

Suicide.—An inquest was held, earl 
in the month, at the Townhall, Gaureneul 
on the body of John Browne, Esq., ag 
26, the second officer on board the East 
{India Company’s ship Waterloo. It ap- 
peared that about five years since the 
deceased formed an intimacy with a 
young lady; but his friends, who were 
not on friendly terms with her, were 
desirous that the connexion should be 
terminated. On Sunday the 23d Jan. 
he brought this lady and her sister from 
London, and on the road from thence to 
Northfleet he fired a pistol through the 
chaise-window ; but the ladies, who 
were in the greatest alarm, were ap- 
peased by his assurances that no harm 
was intended. ‘he ladies remained at 
Northfleet on Sunday night, and on 
Monday they took their leave of the de- 
ceased, and returned to London. The 
deceased jumped into a boat, and desired 
te be rowed to Gravesend, where his 
vessel was at anchor. The boat had 
reached the vessel, when the deceased 
stood up and fired a pistol at his head: 
the ball lodged in the brain, and he fell 
dead. The deceased attempted his life 
twice before :—once by shooting himself, 
and the other by taking a quantity of 
laudauum.—Verdict, insanity. 
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The season for ships leaving Bengal is extremely unfavourable from May to 
October, in consequence of the S.W. monsoon blowing up the bay. There have 
been therefore few arrivals from Calcutta of late: but in another month, ships 
sailing after October may be expected in greater numbers and more frequently. 

The following are Extracts of Commercial Letters from Calcutta, dated the 
10th of September, received vid Madras, by the ship Clyde, Captain Driver, the 
latest ship from India : 

InviGo.—No quotations—a few musters of new Indigo had appeared in Cal» 
cutta, but no sales had been effected. The quality is said to be in general supe- 
rior, and the proportion of good Indigo unusually large. Of the quantity we 
have heard many estimates ; we do not think the crop has failed so much as 
reported, and incline to the large number of maunds stated, viz. 90,000, al- 
though we have seen reports which speak of 75 to 80,000 maunds. 

Corton.--Nothing doing in thisarticle except trifling sales for country con - 
sumption ;—the ardour for shipmuts to China has materially abated. 

SarrLoweER.—Little or no good flower procurable, and altogether scarce. 

‘SALTPETRE.—Ist quality, 51. to 51. 4s. 2d quality, 41. 4s. to 41. 12s. 3d qua- 
lity, 21. 12s. to 4l, 

Freicnts To LonpDoN.—Dead Weight, 5]. perTon. Measurement, 71. 10s. 
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Metats.—The market is completely glutted with Tutenague and Spelter. The 
prices declining, owing to the heavy quantities on hand. 

Tutenague, 171. 8s. to 171. 12s. Spelter, 161. 10s. to 161. 12s. 

Brock TIN is looking up, and rather inquired after. 

Iron is in steady demand at the following prices :— Swedish sq. rs.7 8as. to 
rs.7 12as. per factory maund; Swedish flat, rs.7 das. to rs.7 6as.; English 
square rs.5 8as. to rs.6; ditto flat, rs.4 4as, to rs.4. 8as.; ditto bolt, rs.9 
to rs.10; Nails, sizes, rs.18 to rs.20. . 

a Pig, stamped, rs.9 12as. to rs.10; ditto unstamped, rs.9 l0as, to 
rs. 9 as. 

QuicksILVER, from rs.2 ]4as. to rs.3 in much demand. 

STEEL, from rs.16 las. to rs.16 Sas. 

Twn PLates, rs.27 to rs.29 per box. 

Spirits. Brandy, rs.2 6as. to rs.2 10as.; Hollands, rs.l das. to rs.l 8as. 

Coprer.—Dull, little inquired after till within the last week, when some few 
sales have been effected at our last quotations. 

Botries.—The market unstocked with, and will probably be down to the 
price of 1818. 

The remittable loan is at 36 Rs. 8 as.: the Exchange at Is. 104d. to 1s. 11d. 
per rupee: some bills have been given at Is. 11}d. to 2s., and the general expec- 
tation is, that the rate must still rise soon to 2s. 2d. or 2s. 3d., as money is get- 
ting much scarcer in the market just now; and the Natives know well how to 


manage when a loan is contemplated. 





INDIAN SECURITIES. 


CatcoTta, Sept. 9, 1824. 


Rates of Premium. 


Remittable Loan ........+. 
Now remittable ... 
Bank Shares ...... 


Bank of Bengal Rates. Per Cent. 


ccceceeedt 4 


Discount on Government BN nn. cniveinan scene sabessstudt 
eh Ralphiaieees! 


Do.-on' Private Bills © .:.0. ccecscccvcescevess 
Interest on Loans on Deposit, open date .. 
Do. 2 Months certain......00.+04 


Rates of Exchange. 
On London, 6 Months’ sight, Is. lld. to 2: 


Madras, 30 Days’ sight, 94 to 94 sicea rupees per If 
Bombay, ditto, ditto 92 to 93 sicca rupees per 100 Bombay 


2s. 6d. a sieca rupee. 


Madras rupees. 
itto. 
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ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 
.. John Barry _.. Roche .» Bombay . Sept. 28 
.- Arethusa .. Strong .» Cape ¢¢ Dees 2 
. Antelope .. Munnings . Cape -» Nov. 17 
.. Driver .. Bengal -. duly 31 


Date. Port of Arrival. 
Feb. 6 Off Dover 
Feb. 6 Downs 
Feb. 10 Downs » 
Feb, 17 Downs .. Clyde 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. 


Calcutta 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Mauritius 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 


Ship’s Name. 
Henderson e 
Bencoolen oe 
Cornwall os 
Exmouth ee 
Pyramus “s 
Timandra 
Phoenix 
Nereid ev 
Hero of Malown 
Kirswell 
Palmyra oe 
H. M.S. Athol .. 
Elizabeth 4p. 
Isabella Ae 


DEPARTURES FROM 
Ship’s Name. 
Amity 
Pero 
Kellie Castle 
Burdon 
Rosetta 
Royal George. 
Waterloo ‘ 
Brittannia ° 
New Jersey ee 


Port of Depart. 
Deal ee 
Deal . 
Deal 

Deal 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Cowes 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Yarm. Roads 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 


Sarah 

Royal George 
Inglis mn 
H.M.S. Boadicia, . 
Gilmore a 
Maria 

Malvina 

Mary 

Guardian 
Bengal << 


Commander. 
M‘Callum 
Kirkwood 
Bunyon 
Owen 
Brodie 
Wray 
Dixon 
Boyes 
Garrick 
Armstrong 
Lamb 
Collins 
Wallace 


ENGLAND. 
Commander, 
Johnson 
Rutter 
Adams 
Pearson 
Evans 
Ellerby 
Alsager 
Hawking 
Whittal 
Milne 
Timms 
Serle 
Laws 
Moffatt 
Phillips 
Steele 
Sutherland 


Norman et 


Fort of Depart. 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Falmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Downs 


Destination, 
Bombay 
Mauritius & Ceylon 
Bombay and China 
St. Helena 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Bengal and China 
Cape 
China 
Cape 
Bengal and China 
Bombay and China 
Madras aud Bombay 
Bengal 
Batavia & Singapore 
Cape 
Batavia & Singapore 
Batavia & Singapore 
Bengal 


Kent 
Borneo 


Deal 

Deal 
Portsmouth 
Deal 
Portsmouth 
Cowes 
Portsmouth 
Cowes 
Portsmouth 


Mary 
Coromandel 
Farquharson 
Scaleby Castle 


Feb. ‘ 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


General Palmer : ; 


Owen Glendower 
H.M.S. Samarang 


Bengal and China 
Cape and Bengal 
Madras 

Cape 

Madras and Bengal 
Bombay and China 
Bengal and China 
Cape and Mauritius 
Cape 


.. Cobb 
Ross 
‘Truscott 
.. Hutton 
.. Boyes e. 


Crurikshank, . 
Newall oo 
Christian 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. 
Jan. 12. Onthe Equator Ogle Castle 
Lat. 4N., Long 10W. Dorothy 


Commander. From whence. Where bound. 


-- Weynton .. Londou Bombay 
.. Garnock .. Liverpool Madras 


GENERAL LIST OF 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Arethusa—From the Cape: Mr. H. B. 
Everest, H. M. 6th Regt.; J. Pike, and H. Pul- 
len, Ist and 2d Officers of the late Ship Mary, 
Capt. Ardlic. 

By the Antilope—From the Cape: H. Combe, 
Esq. late Judge at the Mauritius; Mr. P. Gur- 
not, Mrs. Oliver, and Mrs. Back. 

By the Clyde—From Bengal and Madras : 
Capt. Bourdlew, H. C. S8., Mrs. Bourdlew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryce, Mrs. Gabb, two children and 
five servants trom Bengal ; Lieut. Col. Stewart, 
H. M. 46th Regt. ; Mast. Stewart, Dr, Forster, 


PASSENGERS, &Xc. 


14th Light Dragoons; Capt. Abdy, H. C. S.,Mrs, 
and two Masters Abdy; Capt. Morgan, H.C. S.; 
Capt. Webb; Lieut. Norman, H. M. 69th Regt., 
Mrs. Norman; Mast. Young, Mrs. Hardy, two 
Misses Burton, Rev. Mr. Forbes, Master Forbes, 
Miss Traveller and four servants from Madras. 

By the Greenock—From Bengal: Mr. C. 
Melverie. 

By the Lord Hungerford—From Bengal : 
Mrs. J. Palmer, Mrs. Conroy, Mast. W. Kenn 
two Masters Conroy, H. J. Palmer, Esq.; A. 
Reid, Esq. H. C.S.; Mr. M. M. Eugene; Ms. 
D. Etchigoyen, and Mr, Bessas. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


THIRD DAY, 

On Friday the 25th inst. a Court of 
Directors was held at the East India 
House, by adjournment, for the pur- 
pose of continuing the ‘* Consideration 
of the Hyderabad Papers now before 
the Proprietors, as far as they respect 
the conduct of the most noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, late Governor-Gene- 
ral of India.” 

At 12 o’clock, the Court having as- 
sembled, the minutes of the last Meet- 
ing were read from the chair, together 
with the motion and amendment before 
the Court. (For which see the proceed- 
ings of the 11th inst.) 

General Sir Joun Doyte then rose 
to address the Court, but from the very 
low tove in which he spoke, it was 
quite impossible to collect, for a long 
time, even the substance of his obser- 
vations. Great part, indeed, of what 
the hon. Baronet said, was so entirely 
inaudible, except to those immediately 
about him, that we could not rely upon 
reporting even the effect of it with ac- 
curacy. 

Before he resumed the argument 
which he had left unfinished at the 
last Meeting, he had to return thanks 
for the hearing and attention with 
which, on that day, he had been ho- 
noured. As he appeared before the 
Meeting in the character of a personal 
friend to the Marquis of Hastings, 
perhaps he should deserve less merit 
for what he might say or do than many 
gentlemen who were present. He ap- 

ared as the Preah friend of Lord 

astings, but there were those there 
who appeared only as the friends of 
justice and of truth,—coming forward 
from pure disinterested feeling, to de- 
fend a nobleman from calumny, who 
had been among the most faithful, 
most zealous, and most efficient ser- 
vants of the Company. Standing, how- 
ever, before the Meeting as a mere in- 
dividual Proprietor of East India Stock 
—although he deeply regretted, in 
common with many others, the discus- 
sion in which it was engaged,—a dis- 
cussion which could do the Company 
no good, and might be the production 
of infinite mischief — still, standing 
where he did, he desired to ask the 
hon. Chairman whether the amend- 
ment which had just been read, was 
to be taken as moved by him under 
the order of the Court of Directors, or 


on his own account, simply as a Pro- 
prietor of East India Stock. 

The Cuainman.—I have to apologize 
for not having made myself fully nn- 
derstood by the hon. Baronet, and per- 
haps by others, upon this point, 
when I first moved the ameudment. 
1 beg now to say, that the amendment 
is moved by me simply in the charac- 
ter of an East India Proprietor. But I 
ought to add, that every reason leads me 
to believe that that same amendment 
would have been the motion of the 
Court of Directors, if time could have 
been afforded them for coming to a de- 
cision. A proposal, that no objection 
should be made to the motion of the 
hon. Baronet, was, in fact, submitted 
to the Court; and, from the state of 
the numbers as they appeared upon 
that question, | am convinced that, 
had time been afforded, this amend- 
ment would have been the act and 
deed of the Direction. 

Sir Joun DoyLe apologized for not 
having understood the statement from 
the Chair in the first instance. The 
opposition, then, was now directed, 
not to the motion of the Directors, but 
to the view of the hon. Chairman. The 
hon. Baronet then proceeded to notice 
the two loans—the sixty-lac loan, and 
the loan of Aurungabad; and con- 
tended that the pressing necessities of 
the Nizam had justified the permission 
of both these transactions. Mr, Stuart’s 
minute, as to Sir. W. Rumbold’s re- 
fusal to give up the accounts of the 
house, on the ground that the firm was 
not at liberty to publish the affairs of 
its constituents: this minute might 
have been justified at the time it was 
written ; but it ought to be recollected, 
that, subsequent to that period, the 
other partners had transmitted the 
whole of their accounts. As to the 
sixty-lac loan, he would say but few 
words upon that: all parties had 
agreed upon its expediency. Upon the 
other point, the loan of Aurungabad, 
he would simply quote the opinion of 
Mr. Adam—first, because that Gentle- 
man was known to be in opposition to 
Lord Hastings; and secondly, because 
he believed him incapable of making 
any statement which was not true. 
Mr. Adam distinctly said that he knew 
of no other loan which the Nizam 
could obtain upon equally economical 
terms; that, upon the whole, it ap- 
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peared to be the most favourable for 
his Highness that could be suggested ; 
and, as such, wasa proper object for 
the sanction of the BritishGovernment. 
Again, as to the loan of 61 lacs, Mr. 
Adam’s words were, as distinctly, that 
he confessed he did not feel entitled to 
deprive the Nizam of it, unless he 
could furnish him with a better. So 
still further, in Mr. Adam’s letter to 
Mr. Swinton, 18th of February 1821, 
** With respect to the benefit arising to 
the Nizam’s Government from the 
joan, I never doubted it.’ But the 
statements. of Mr. Metcalfe were of 
considerable importance at present, 
because by them the public mind had 
been a good deal prejudiced and im- 
pressed; and the fact was, that in 
these statements, there was not one 
word which could be relied on. It 
would be dishonest to make a charge 
of this kind and not sustain it; he 
(Sir John Doyle) meant to sustain it 
with chapter and verse. He would 
not follow Mr. Metcalfe’s example, 
and raise his own argument by lower- 
ing the characters of other people ; he 
would show Mr. Metcalfe’s own cha- 
racter by his own conduct, and in no 
way else. And it would be no answer 
to this charge for Gentlemen to come 
forward and say that they knew Mr. 
Metcalfe—(he begged pardon)—Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, to be the most 
honourable man in all the world. 
He might be so—perhaps he was so— 
but there were passions to which the 
human heart was subject—passions 
like envy, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness, which deadened a man’s honour 
and the feelings of his heart some- 
times. And he would show such 
a catalogue of these feelings in 
the heart of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
as, perhaps, had never appeared in any 
human heart before. ‘This house of 
Palmer and Co. which Sir Charles Met- 
calfe was striking at, with a view to 
reach and distress a higher power ; for 
the cast seemed levelled at their firm; 
but the hope was by ricochet to reach 
the heart of the Marquis of Hastings. 
Why, Sir Charles Metcalfe himself had 
declared that, by these loans which he 
so much objected to, the Government 
of the Nizam had been effectually 
served. In the letter, page 191, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe spoke in these words : 
—** The government was undoubtedly 
relieved from much pecuniary embar- 
rassment by the loan, and was enabled 
to pay off large arrears, which had 
accumulated in severai branches of 
‘expenditure ; but I have been disap- 
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pointed in finding the relief was not 
so much of a permanent nature as | 
had expected, and that the loan was 
not appropriated to the permanent re- 
duction of expense to such an extent as 
I had supposed.” Why, what did this 
mean ?—Permanent relief! Why all 
this discussion arose out of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s charge, that the whole loan 
had been fictitious ; that nota rupee 
had been advanced. No money—none 
at all. First, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
said there was usury in the transaction ; 
next, that the whole was a total loss. 
He did not arraign the Court of Direc- 
tors for having attended to these state- 
ments of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s ; he did 
not even complaiu of them as dupes. 
In fact, the Marquis of Hastings had 
been the dupe of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
statements, for a time, as much as the 
Directors were: so far taken in bythem 
as to write a severe letter—not to call 
it an unjust one, in consequence, to 
Messrs. Palmer andCo. For the charge 
of favouritism, let it be asked plainly, 
What favouritism had the Marquis of 
Hastings shown, which had been in- 
jurious to any private individual, or 
hurtful to the public interest? The 
charge of favour was to be proved by 
two or three letters from the Marquis 
of Hastings; and chiefly by a letter 
written by him to SirWilliam Rumbold, 
the gentleman who bad married his 
ward. Sir William Rumbold had given 
this letter up, with what degree of 
judgment it was not for him (Sir 
John Doyle) to determine; but he 
would read the letter to the meeting, 
praying them to listen to it as English- 
men, and without calling for special 
pleading, to furnish a meaning for it, 
to their aid. Sir William Rumbold 
wrote to the guardian of his wife, say- 
ing, ‘* I have agreatinclination to join 
this house of business, (Palmer and 
Co.) but would it be wise to do so, or 
not ? The answer of Lord Hastings con- 
tained every argument he could use in 
the wayof dissuasion. Sir W. Rumbold 
persisted in his wish, and went on to 
give additional reasons to Lord Has- 
tings, why the speculation would be an 
advantageous one. These reasons pro- 
duced a second letter from the Mar- 
quis, and of rather a differeut tone 
from the first: ‘*My dear Sir Wil- 
liam,—The account you give me of 
Hyderabad, is certainly a favourable 
one, and does justify the inclina- 
tion you express.’’ He then goes on to 
speak of the amount of advantage 
which the firm would derive from the 
countenance of Government: ‘* The 














amount of advantage which the coun- 
tenance of Governmeut may bestow 
must be uncertain, as I apprebend it 
will flow principally from the opinion 
the natives would entertain of the re- 
spect likely to be paid by their own 
Government to an establishment known 
to stand well in the favour of the Su- 
preme Authority here ; perhaps a more 
distinct benefit may attend the firm, 
from the consequent discouragement 
of competition with you, by any other 
British partnership, to which a simi- 
larly professed sanction would not be 
granted. Dated January 4, 1815.” 
Now, what favour was there here but 
such as every man felt himself at liberty 
to afford, or to accept ? Here was no- 
thing given that might not be given 
with perfect justice ; nothing, the gain 
of which was not the ordinary effect of 
connexion. Every man knew the value 
of connexion, and the advantages ac- 
customed to be derived from it. What 
was more common than to hear, “ Such 
a one has made a good match ; he has 
married the Lord Chancellor’s daugh- 
ter, or the Lord Chief Justice’s neice ?”’ 
And why was Sir W. Rumbold to be 
shut out from these benefits, which 
were enjoyed by every person else? 
But the advantage to be derived from 
Government patronage was not the 
only advantage which the house of 
Palmer and Co. would naturally pos- 
sess over any who might oppose them. 
Mr. W. Palmer was a native of India. He 
had been for 23 years an officer of the 
Nizam, and had quelled a dangerous 
mutiny among the troops at that time, 
in consequence of which he had been 
appointed to the command of the Body 
Guard. These would be some advan- 
tages which no stranger could pos- 
sess. The Court would remember how 
this letter of the Marquis of Hastings 
came before them. It was not an in- 
tercepted letter, but was produced 
openly by Sir W. Rumbold himself. 
And he (Sir J. Doyle) hoped that a 
letter so frankly and candidly written 
would not be made the ground of tar- 
nishing the reputation of a nobleman, 
who had served the Company so ably 
and so successfully. For it was said 
Sir C. Metcalfe must be believed—he 
was the Resident ; to whom shoulda 
Government apply for information but 
to its Resident? And why not place 
the same reliance upon Mr. Russell’s 
statement, who held the same situa- 
tion? With respect to Mr. Adam, he 
had a claim onhis (Sir J. Doyle’s) for- 
bearance. He would speak of him as 
the Marquis of Hastings had spoken 
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of him—of his conduct, §with regret, 
but never with censure. Lord Has- 
tings spoke of him as an amiable and 
an honourable man; he (the Hon. 
Baronet) would be the last to invalidate 
such testimony, and in such a cause; 
but very amiable and able men were 
apt to receive biasses in their minds ; 
these beeame prejudices; and then 
there was no knowing where the dan- 
ger and inconvenience would end. 
The civil servants of the Company ge- 
nerally were of high respectability ; 
but they had a strong feeling of esprit 
de corps; those too who were the most 
zealous of them had, of course, this 
failing, or perfection, in the highest 
degree. Sir Charles Metcalfe had been 
a fellow-labourer of Mr. Adams; he 
was a friend, as well as an individual of 
the same body ; nor was it very surpris- 
ing, perhaps, that in the plenitude of 
power, the latter should have been led 
into a line of conduct which was to be 
lamented. For himself, he was glad 
that matters had gone no farther, and 
that he was not compelled to introduce 
Sir C. Metcalfe to the Meeting as the 
new Nizam. For, having usurped the 
Government, it would not bave cost 
him much more to usurp the title; 
nor would it have cost his friend Mr. 
Adam a great deal to confirmit. And 
all this story about the house of 
Palmer and Co., was foreign to the 
real meaniug of the case ; it was.a tub 
to the whale. The parties who pro- 
moted this discussion cared nothing 
about Palmer and Co. What had 
been the first act of Mr. Metealfe’s ad- 
ministration ?—the throwing off the 
authority of his own Government, and 
usurping that of the place to which 
he was sent. And, what was more 
curivus, there could be no mistake 
as to instructions; for the instruc- 
tions of Sir C. Metcalfe’s predecessor, 
which he found on taking possession 
of his post, he himself, in his pre- 
vious capacity of Secretary of State, 
had written out and forwarded. To 
these instructions, however, he paid 
no attention, but proceeded to sha 

every thing according to his views for 
the time being. He took three or four 
young gentlemen, fresh from school, 
made proconsuls of them, and sent 
them through the country to rule and 
regulate. One of these promotions had 
gone even beyond this, and had been 
productive of very serious conse- 
quences. After casting his eyes round 
for some time, in search of an effieient 
Minister of State, he had selected 
— whom did the Meeting think ?— 
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even a cornet of dragoons. It was 
true ; and the bold dragoon of the song 
must hide his diminished head, for this 
cornet had outgone him far. Being sent 
away, after being made into a procon- 
sul, to do the duties proper to such office, 
such as aiding magistrates, suppres- 
sing riots, arresting thieves, &c. &c. 
what did this cornet do, but, like all 
other cornets panting to distinguish 
himself, he gallopped away, as if he 
had been in a charge, riding over 
friend and foe, and actually made a 
mistake in the place to which he was 
sent. He went to the place he should 
not have gone to; seized on the inha- 
bitants, and taxed them at his conve- 
nience ; did away in a trice all the ar- 
rangements of four years which the 
preceding Minister had- been get- 
ting into order; and substituted such 
others as were his good pleasure in 
return. The mistake, even as to situ- 
ation, was just as ridiculous to all but 
the parties who suffered by it, as if a 
eee who had been sent from 
ndon ona peaceful duty into Corn- 
wall, had been found riding on a sud- 
den over the Provost and magistrates 
of Edinburgh. To come now then, to 
that part of the case which bore on 
Chundoo Loll: Sir Chas. Metcalfe 
himself stated that officer to be the 
only man in the Nizam’s service com- 
tent to his duty. Sir Charles gave 
his full character, page 121: ‘* The 
icture herein drawn of Chundoo 
Il’s administration would make it 
appear, if it can be relied on, that he 
is a very unfit mau to be entrusted 
with the government ; but I look round 
for a better in vain; there is not an 
individual from whom I should expect 
more, or even so much. He is an able 
and indefatigable man cf business ; 
and, with all his faults, I have more 
hope of improving the country through 
Chundoo Loll, than through any otber 
person. On his submission and ready 
attention I can rely, more than [ could 
on the united character of any man 
who would take office for his own 
aggrandizement, without experience, 
without ability, with more avarice and 
less good will than Chundoo Loll. | 
say with more avarice, because Chun- 
doo Loll is not considered avaricious. 
With all his means and opportunities, 
he is not supposed to have amassed 
any wealth.” Now, certainly, this de- 
scription from Sir C. Metcalfe spoke 
volumes in favour of Chundoo Loll. 
Mr, Samurt Dixon.—It appears, 
then, that, at least, Chundoo Lull has 
a good character, 
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A Prorrietor.—Sir C: Metcalfe, in 
a subsequent letter, speaks of this rare 
man with the greatest abhorrence. He 
describes him as rapacious, avaricious, 
unfit to interfere in the affairs of the 
country; as dangerous, in short, as 
plague and pestilence and famine. 

Mr. Patrison.—It is extremely un- 
seemly and out of order for any Gen- 
tleman to be interrupted in this way. 
I hope that the Gentleman who uses 
these violent terms will name the place 
from which he quotes them. 

Sir Joun DoyLe was bound to say 
that he thought sucha reply upon him 
unjustifiable. There would be time 
enough to answer him after he sat 
down. But he would take the fact to 
be as the Gentleman who interrupted 
him affirmed it. He would take it 
that Sir C. Metcalfe had, in an after 
letter, called this same Chundoo Loll 
a monster of iniquity; and he agreed 
to it the rather because he believed he 
had seen a catalogue of Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
letters, every one contradicting the 
last. If Sir Charles bad changed his 
mind about the merits of Chundoo 
Loll, that was no reason why any Gen- 
tleman should fly upon him (Sir J. 
Doyle,) like a Bengal tiger ; butas Sir 
C. Metcalfe was so apt to alter his opi- 
nions, the Court should hear what Mr. 
Stuart said upon the same subject. 
Mr. Stuart, in his minute of the Ist 
January, page 30 of the printed papers, 
expressed himself thus: 

Rajah Chundoo Loll is a man of 
great industry and aptitude in busi- 
ness. He is indefatigable in his ap- 
plication, and directs, in his own per- 
son, the details of every branch of the 
Government. In his manners he is 
gentle and unassuming, and his dispo- 
sition is particularly mild and amiable ; 
but his personal virtues constitute the 
great defect of his public character. 
He wants firmness to command re- 
spect, and energy to control the vio- 
Jence and rapacity of those who act 
under his authority. Every body likes 
him, but nobody fears him. He is in- 
debted exclusively to our Government 
for both his elevation and his support ; 
and he is bound to us by the surest of 
all ties,—that of knowing that the 
very tenure of his office depends upon 
our ascendency. If we were to lose 
our control over the Government, he 
would certainly lose his authority, and 
probably his life. On all occasions, of 
what magnitude soever, where we may 
require his co-operation, we may con- 
fidently depend upon him to the utmost 
of his power. He will direct and au- 
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thorise the measure, but it must be 
enforced by ourselves. 

Mr. Stuart.—I beg pardon for in- 
terrupting the hon. Baronet, but the 
passage which he has quoted does not 
contain my opinion, but is an extract 
from the Report on Military Re- 
sources. From my situation, | never 
knew enough of Chundoo Loll to be 
able to judge accurately of his cha- 
racter, 

Sir Jonn Doyte.—I would wish to 
ask, whether that is not to be found in 
Mr. Stuart’s minutes ? 

Mr. Sruarr.—The words which the 
hon. Baronet has just quoted, are to be 
found in an extract from a report on 
the military resources and _ political 
state of the Nizam’s dominion, ad- 
dressed to Sir T. Hislop by the Agent 
at Hyderabad. 

Sir Jonn Doyie.—I find these 
words in the minute of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and I take them to be part and 
parcel of it. I know nothing of the 
Ageut’s letter, to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers. I quote only from bis 
minute, which contains the words 
which the hon. Gentleman ‘now appears 
anxious to disclaim. I know, also, 
that the Resident at Hyderabad, who 
had been acquainted with the charac- 
ter of Chundoo Loll for ten years, and, 
therefore, must have had an intimate 
acquaintance with it, writes, that Rajah 
Chundoo Loll is a man of great in- 
dustry, and aptitude in business ; that 
he is indefatigable in his application, 
and directs, in his own person, the de- 
tails of every branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir G. Ropinson.—I rise to order, 
and really with a wish to set the ho- 
nourable and gallant Officer right, and 
to save the time of the Court, than 
which nothing can be more desirable. 
If the honourable and gallant Officer 
will have the goodness to luok at the 
papers, he will see that the paper he 
is quoting is not a minute of Mr. 
Stuart, but an extract from a paper to 
which Mr. Stuart refers in his minute. 
He will find it at p. 29 of the printed 
papers. It is entitled,‘ Extract from 
a Report on the Military Resources 
and Political State of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, addressed, under date the 
14th June 1817, by the Resident at 
Hyderabad, to Sir T. Hislop, Bart., 
Commander in Chief in the Deccan,’ 
The honourable and gallant officer 
will, therefore, see that he is attri- 
buting to Mr. Stuart, sentiments and 
opinions which that Gentleman never 
expressed. Mr, Stuart expressly gives 
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them as the sentiments and opinions of 
another person. The honourable and 
gallant Officer will find, that Mr. 
Stuart’s minute precedes the paper 
from which he is now quoting. 

Sir Joun DoyLeE.—It may be as the 
hon. Director states it. I may have 
taken an extract from Mr. Stuart's 
minutes, which in point of fact is an 
extract from somebody else ; but my 
error is a venial one, since I find it in 
his minute quoted as his opinion. The 
character of Chundvo Loll, as it is 
disclosed by the documents | have read 
to you, appears in favourable colours, 
Sir C. Metcalfe, however, viewed it in 
a somewhat different light, as I have 
already shown you; so that you have 
now two characters and a half of 
Chundoo Loll, two of them decidedly 
in his favour, and halfa one telling 
against him. (Hear.) Let us, how- 
ever, look at Chundoo Loll’s conduct 
as it appears upon his own showing. 
After the Curnet had upset all the 
arrangements which had been made, 
Chundoo Loll wrote a letter to Lieut, 
Barnett, from which I shall read to 
you one or more extracts. The first is 
in the following terms: ‘‘ What more 
need I write? I am quite powerless. 
it rests with the Resident to decide the 
matter. I have not made the above 
statement for my own benefit, but my 
sense of duty towards his highness 
the Nizam has compelled me to 
draw it up.” He then makes this 
statement with regard to an arrange- 
ment of Mr. Hislop’s about a revenue 
of 130,000 rupees. ‘* When I spoke 
in your presence on the subject of the 
double Government, you observed, if 
any gentleman behaves ill, inform me 
of it. Although it is not my practice 
to write against gentlemen, | am com- 
pelled now to state the following cir- 
cumstances for your information. I 
find, from the representation of the 
Vakeel of the Talookdar of Feroza- 
bad, that some Havildar, having taken 
a few rupees froma village under the 
head of khural-land, Mr. Hislop laid 
holdof Sudhoo Pundit, the Naib of the 
Talook, and put him in confinement. 
Also the Vakeel of Rauna, Pundit Ta- 
lookdar, of Bhowungurh, states that 
Mr. Lye took the Wasil Bakee of that 
pergunnah under the Pundit’s seal. 
Three months ago, | granted leases for 
five years at a jumma reduced by the 
sum of rupees 1,30,000 per annum, to 
the ryots of Kalburga and Chuckow- 
lee in the presence of Mr. Sotheby. 
Mr. Hislop set aside my leases, and 
granted such further reductions as he 
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was pleased to think proper, giving 
leases from himself, and also allowing 
them to appropriate the crops: after 
this, what security is there for the 
payment of the public resources ? Un- 
der these circumstances, the ryots of 
Kalburga, who only want an excuse, 
hold back payment of the revenue, even 
on the reduced terms of their last en- 
gagements. When the Talookdars are 
treated in this way, and required to 
producetheir accounts, it is easy to ima- 
gine what an opinion the ryots and the 
public will form of leases granted by 
me and of my authorityin the country. 
Iwill say no more. The Resident is 
just and supreme.’” When the Prime 
Ministers of native Princes write in 
this way, and complain that their 
characters are gone, it is clear that 
their influence over the fate and cha- 
racter of men must soon follow it. 
Lord Hastings having had these letters 
of Chundoo Loll transmitted to him 
through the agency of Messrs. W. Pal- 
merand Co., wrote back to Chundoo 
Loll, acknowledging the receipt of 
them, but disapproving of the chan- 
nel through which they were sent, and 
requesting that no further communi- 
cation should be made to him in that 
mode. He however adds, “‘ Though I 
am persuaded that you misinterpret the 
disposition of the Resident, when you 
suppose him to have any view hostile 
to you, the plighted assurance of sup- 
port which you have received from 
this Government, will be impressed on 
his recollection.” I have now done 
with this part of the subject,—but will 
you, Mr. Chairman, now allow your 
elerk to read the vote of thanks which 
was given by this hon. Company to 
the Marquis of Hastings, of May 1822. 

The Cnairman.—Do you wish to 
have it read, Sir, as a part of your 
speech ? 

Sir Joun Doyie.—If you please, Sir. 

The Cnairman.—l do not know 
which the able and gallant Officer 
means. Does he allude to the Vote of 
the Courtof Directors, or to that of the 
Court of Proprietors ? 

Sir Joun Doyie.—I mean the Vote 
of the Court of Directors on the 15th 
of May 1822, and that of the Court 
of Proprietors on the 29th of the same 
month. 

The Clerk, by order of the Chairman, 
read the following resolutions : 

** Ata Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday the 18th of May 1822, 
Resolved unanimously, that this Court, 
highly appreciating the signal merits 
and services of the most noble the 


Marquis of Hastings, Knight of the 
most noble Order of the Garter, and 
Knight Grand Cross of the most 
honourable military Order of the Bath, 
and Governor-General of India, are 
anxious to place on the records of the 
East India Company their expression 
of deep regret, that family circum- 
stances have led to a declaration on 
the part of that distinguished noble- 
man, of his wish to be relieved from 
the duties of his exalted station : and 
this Court being desirous that the 
sense they entertain of the conduct and 
services of the Marquis of Hastings, 
should be promulgated previously to 
his departure for Europe, have fur- 
ther resolved, unanimously, That the 
thanks of this Court be given to the 
most noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
K.G. and G.C.B. for the unremitting 
zeal and eminent ability with which, 
during a period of nearly nine years, 
he has administered the Government 
of British India, with such high credit 
to himself, and advantage to the in- 
terests of the East India Company.” 

The Clerk then read the following 
resolution of the Court of Proprietors 
on the 29th of May following : 

** Resolved unanimously, That this 
Court most cordially concur with the 
Court of Directors in their estimation 
of the unremitting zeal and eminent 
ability, with which the most noble the 
Marquis of Hastings has, during a pe- 
riod of nearly nine years, administered 
the Government of British India, with 
such high credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the interests of the East 
India Company. 

** That this Court, referring to the 
sentiments expressed by themselves 
and the Court of Directors, in Dec. 
1816, on returning thanks to Lord 
Hastings for his skilful and successful 
operations in the war against the Ne- 
paulese ; to their resolution of the 3d 
of February 1819, recognizing the 
wisdom and energy of those measures 
which extinguished a great predatory 
ower that had established itself in the 
beart of Hindoostan, whose existence, 
experience had shown to be alike in- 
compatible with the security of the 
Company’s possessions,and the general 
tranquillity of India, applauding at the 
same time the foresight, promptitude, 
and vigour with which his Lordship, 
by a combination of military with po- 
litical taleuts, had anticipated and en- 
countered the proceedings of an hostile 
confederacy among the Mahratta States, 
defeated their armies, reduced them 
to submission, and materially lessened 
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their means of future aggression ; re- 
ferring also to the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 10th March 
1819, in which they appeal, at the 
close of two glorious and successful 
wars, to the records of the East India 
Company, for the great services which 
his Lordship’s unwearied assiduity and 
comprehensive knowledge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs had enabled him to 
render to its most important interests : 
this Court cannot but with the highest 
satisfaction witness their Executive 
Authority again coming forward at 
the termination of a career so useful 
and brilliant, to express and promul- 
gate their sense of his Lordship’s ex- 
alted merit, and their deep regret that 
domestic circumstances should with- 
draw him from the government of their 
Asiatic territories. That this Court 
strongly participate in that regret, and 
request the Court of Directors to con- 
vey to the Marquis of Hastings, Go- 
vernor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief, their expressions of their un- 
feigned admiration, gratitude, and ap- 
plause!” 

Sir Jonn Doy_e.—You have here, 
Gentlemen, the opinion of the Court 
of Directors and the Court of Proprie- 
tors, regarding the conduct of the no- 
ble Marquis. Now these resolutions, 
so ably worded, and so laudably in- 
tended by you, met with your approval 
two years after the 60 lac loan, and six 
years after the Aurungabad arrange- 
ment, when all the circumstances had 
been placed before your eyes, and when 
not one of them could be said to be 
unknown to you. | will not go through 
the services which the noble Marquis 
rendered to you in India; I will not 
mention the insurrection he put down, 
the wars he quelled, the allies he kept 
true to you in a time of danger, or the 
great augmentations he added to your 
revenue. Suffice it for me to say, that 
he obtained the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament,—that he received the 
the marked approbation of his sove- 
reign,—that he was honoured by the 
thanks of the Court of Directors ,—that 
he was Honoured by your thanks for 
the services he rendered to you and to 
the empire; (Hear, hear.) and that 
this concurrent testimony was conso- 
nant to the public feeling of the country 
is proved beyond all doubt by a familar 
circumstance that at this moment oc- 
curs to my mind. When the noble 
Marquis first returned from India, 
several gentlemen, who had held office 
in the Company’s service in India, 
were anxious to give him a meeting, 
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and to celebrate his return to his native 
country by a public dinner. At that 
time Parliament was not sitting, and 
the town was pretty nearly empty. Yet 
within three days, such was the public 
admiration for his character and con- 
duct, that one of the largest rooms in 
the metropolis was filled hy gentlemen, 
who were proud to be considered as 
his friends. (Hear, hear.) The Cabinet 
Ministers, and their usual opponents, 
the Whig and the Tory,—men of the 
most conflicting opinions,—men who 
disagreed upon all other subjects, 
agreed upon the propriety of clubbing 
their eloquence to celebrate the me- 
rits of my noble and long esteemed 
friend. We were, however, prevented 
from having the attendance at our 
festive board of the Chairman of this 
Court by indisposition. Whether that 
indisposition was mental or bodily 
history leaves us in the dark, (a laugh) 
and our records are entirely silent. 
These were not, however, all the 
marks of public esteem which it fell to 
the lot of the noble Marquis to receive. 
Previously to his leaving India, several 
Gentlemen in the Company’s service, 
residing at Calcutta, presented an Ad- 
dress to him, couched in the following 
terms :— 

** We have already had the ‘happi- 
ness of congratulating your Lordship 
on the distinguished success that at- 
tended your wise and vigorous mea- 
sures in the prosecution of the justand 
necessary wars in which you have en- 
gaged; and we have seen with the 
highest satisfaction, the testimony 
which we then bore to the wisdomand 
energy of your administration, con- 
firmed by the applause of your king 
and country. When you took into 
your hands the reins of administra- 
tion, dangers of no common magni- 
tude threatened the peace and stability 
of the British powerin the East. Be- 
fore the watchfulness and vigour of your 
Lordship’s rule, the dangers quickly 
disappeared, and India presents at this 
moment a scene of happiness and tran- 
quillity unexampled in any former 
period of her history. The resources 
of our power, whether they are sought 
in the attachment of our native sub- 
jects to the British sway, in the re- 
spect which our Government com- 
mands from surrounding states, or in 
the increasing amount of a revenue 
drawn from our industrious and con- 
tented people, have multiplied beyond 
our, most sanguine hopes; and every 
succeeding year of your Lordship’s 
Government has beheld our dominions 
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in the the East more and more con- 
solidated on the best and most stable 
of foundations, 

** But it were vain to attempt enu- 
merating the splendid and benevolent 
acts by which a Government dis- 
tinguished by every thing great and 
good, has been rendered so truly dear 
to us. We are unable to discover a 
single province in the wide extended 
Empire, over which your Lordship 
has so long ruled, that has not tasted 
the happy fruits of your wisdom, 
energy, aud benevolence, and in which 
the name of the Marquis of Hastings 
is not honoured and revered. The 
regard and veneration with which this 
name will ever be pronounced by the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta will 
long proclaim the high estimation in 
which your Lordsbip’s character has 
stood amongst us. And we are per- 
suaded that you carry along with you, 
in the affection of the natives of India, 
ene of the most gratifying rewards 
which the honourable ambition of a 
Governor-General can covet. To this 
reward your Lordship is eminently 
entitled; distinguished as your admi- 
nistration has been for the truly pa- 
ternal manner in which you have so 
frequently and so feelingly incul- 
eated mildness, humanity, and conci- 
liating conduct towards the native 
population of that country.”’ 

This, Gentlemen, is the language of 
those who are best acquainted with 
the measures of the noble Marquis’ 
administration. It is no uncommon 
thing for persons in office to receive 
addresses, couched in terms of similar 
warmth and eulogy; but it is not a 
common thing for them to receive such 
addresses, after they have given up the 
ag which they have once wielded. 
t is therefore right, that 1 should state 


to you, that this address which I have 
just read, was presented to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, at a time when he 
had resigned the office of Governor- 
General ; when he was without power 
and without patronage; and when 
there was no probability of his ever 


enjoying them again. (Cheers.) The 
testimony, therefore, wh ch it offers to 
his merits, as it is unbought, unso- 
licited, and unbiassed, ought to create 
an impression in his favour, coming 
from any quarter,—but coming from 
the quarter it does, it is entitled to 
the very highest respect and con- 
sideration; for it is signed by the 
Judges of the land ; by the directors of 
your commerce in that country; by 
the members of your Government ; by 
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persons of all ranks and all classes ; by 
names, which it would be useless to 
read to you, but of which I shall 
merely say, that the three last are 
those of the present political. Secre- 
taries to your Indian Government. 
(Hear, hear.) Nor was this a solitary 
mark of public esteem ; it was shortly 
followed by similar addresses from 
Bengal, from Singapore, from Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and last, though 
not least, from the native inhabi- 
tants of your presidencies, who, in 
the unsophisticated language of na- 
ture, poured out to my noble Friend 
the gratitude they felt towards him for 
the blessings which he had conferred 
upon them, and for the various ameli- 
orations which he had introduced into 
their mode of Government. Thus in 
forming your opinions on my noble 
Friend’s character, you have Asia and 
Europe before you in one scale,—and 
Mr. Adam and Sir C. Metcalfe, and if 
he will allow me to add him as a make- 
weight, Mr. Stuart, and the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, and eight or 
ten other respectable gentlemen, in the 
the other. (Hear, and a laugh.) Which 
scale will kick the beam I cannot at 
this moment tell; but 1 know which 
ought to preponderate, if you have 
any regard to your own character, your 
own conduct, and your own consist- 
ency. (Hear, hear.) Here I might 
conclude, were not there one or two 
observations which I feel myself com- 
pelled to make, upon the ~— which 
Sir C. Metcalfe has played in these 
transactions. Sir C. Metcalfe, I find 
from these papers, had been the pri- 
vate Secretary to Government. I was 
surprised at finding the resolute hosti- 
lity which he displayed towards the 
noble Marquis, until I recollected that 
he had received several singular marks 
of favour from the noble Marquis, 
which, instead of generating grati- 
tude in his mind, had, by a process 
not at all new or uncommon, gene- 
rated in his mind a feeling directly 
the reverse to it. Tacitus, with that 
keen and philosophic eye with which 
he looked into the operations of the 
human mind, bad marked this pheno- 
menon, and had also explained the 
cause of it. His language is so strong 
and forcible, that I will make use of it 
instead of my own. He said, ‘* Bene- 
ficia eo usque leta sunt,dum videntur 
exsolvi posse; ubi multum antevenére 
pro gratia odium redditur.” Seneca 
had also made a similar declaration : 
‘Quidam, qui plus debeant, magis 
oderuut ; lene xs aliquam debitorne 
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facit gravem inimicum.” So that it 
is clear, that ingratitude was known to 
the historians and moralists of Rome, 
and was not confined to our times, to 
our country, po, nor even to the Resi- 
dence at Hyderabad. (Hear, hear.) 
Having said thus much regarding the 
conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, | now turn 
to his despatches, of which I have be- 
fore said, that every second page con- 
tradicts the first, and of which I will 
now give you sone irresistible proofs. 
1 have heard of some stories which 
belong to a class called Munchausens 
(A laugh.) I will not say that these 
despatches belong to that class ; but 1 
will read some of them to enable you 
to decide whether they do or not. 

The gallant officer, being engaged 
for some time io looking amongst his 
papers, a Proprietor rose to address the 
Court, but in consequence of the cries 
of * Order,” immediately sat down, 
epologizing to the Court, and the gal- 
lant officer, for having intruded upon 
their atteution. His reason for doing 
so, was an idea that the noble and gal- 
lant officer had concluded his observa- 
tions. 

Sir Jonn Dov te, after a short pause, 
again proceeded. In page 232, para- 
graph 26, Sir C. Metcalfe, speaking of 
the Minister Chundoo Loll, says, 
*« His scheme for liquidating the debt 
due to the native bankers is charac- 
teristic. He says, that he does not 
mean to allow them any more interest, 
that they have had interest enough : 
indeed, a great deal too much; in 
short, that the debt is almost all inte- 
rest, and that he has no idea of paying 
any more.”” How then, I would ask, 
could Sir C. Metcalfe, alter this, 
suppose it to he possible for the minis- 
ter to borrow from the native bankers ? 
In p. 263, par. 17, he states, that the 
Minister could borrow at two per cent. 
a month; and he repeats this to be the 
interpretation of the Minister’s state- 
ment, which he transmits. Now the 
Minister says no such thing in his state- 
ment, and Sir C. Metcalfe must have 
knowingly given a false interpretation 
to the Minister’s words. The Minis- 
ter’s statement, transmitted by Sir C. 
Metcalfe himself, at p. 270, is thus 
worded: “ Ihadapplied tothe gentlemen 
of the kottee for an immediate ad- 
vance.”’ The gentlemen of the kottee re- 
plied, ‘* that they had not the ready 
cash in the house, for that 28 lacs of old 
debt was in the hands of Government ; 
that they would have to send for the 
money from a distance; that it would 
come in three or four months; that 
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if I would wait till that time, the money 
should be advanced after its arrival 
from distant places ; that if there were 
any pressing necessity, the money- 
dealers of the city notoriously take two 
per cent. interest (per mensem), and 
not less; that if they (Messrs. Wm. 
Palmer and Co.) were to lend money 
tu the Government at one and a half 
per cent., and borrow from these peo- 
ple at two, it would be impossible for 
them to goon: but that if, on account 
of the necessity of the case, the Go- 
vernment would submit to a loss of 
eight lacs, they would then undoubt- 
edly borrow money from the native 
money-lenders, aud lend it to the 
Government. But this is not all, in 
p- 193, paragraph 19, Sir C. Metcalfe 
says, ‘* Here, without a guarantee, and 
perhaps even with it, money could not 
be procured for the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment on advantageous terms.” He 
distinctly states that the house of 
Palmer and Co, cannot borrow from 
the native bankers at less than two per 
cent. per month. He does not say 
that Ministers could borrow at that 
rate ; and Sir C. Metcalfe must have 
well known that he could not. There 
are other discrepancies in the de- 
spatches of Sir C. Metcalfe, to which I 
now call your attention. In page 244, 
paragraph 70, Sir C. Metcalfe says, he 
does not mean to accuse Palmer and 
Co. of any use of their power, &c.; and 
yet, in page 245, paragraph 80, he 
says that Palmer and Co. take advan- 
tage of the known opinions of their 
supposed influence with the British 
Government, and that they sometimes 
use strong and even threatening lan- 
guage to carry their objects with the 
Nizam. At p. 83, paragraph 245, he 
quotes the conversation he had witha 
person not now alive, as a proof of the 
supposed influence of the house. It is 
a little remarkable that Sir C. Met- 
calfe should have avoided any attempt 
at proof of his manifest assertions, 
except in this one instance, and that 
he should then have recourse to an 
evidence which no longer exists. In 
page 244, paragraph 77, he accuses 
the Minister of iusincerity and du- 
plicity ; and yet, in page 247, paragraph 
100, he calls him his friend the Mi- 
nister, and makes use of his expres- 
sions to prejudice the house of Palmer 
and Co, In page 248, paragraph 106, 
Sir C. Metcalfe says, ‘* I entertain no 
feeling whatever of hostility towards 
those Gentlemen, no desire whatever 
that they should be injured ;” and yet, 
in page 414, paragraph 3, he distinctly 
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avows himself to be the personal enemy 
of Sir W. Rumbold. In a letter dated 
the 16th of Oct. 1822, in page 267, 
paragraph 38, Sir C. Metcalfe recog- 
nizes and acknowledges that assign- 
ments to Palmer and {o, as a secu- 
rity for the advances made by that 
house to pay the troops, had been 
withdrawn by Government and appro- 
priated to other purposes ; and yet, in 
aletter of the 13th Sept. 1823, to be 
found at page 809, paragraph 2, he 
States the Minister to deny that Palmer 
and Co. ever returned any assignments 
at any time, excepting such as they 
could not realize. 

Mr. Poynper.—I beg leave to in- 
form the Court, that the noble and 
gallant Officer is not at present read- 
ing the words of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
letters, but a mere abstract of them. 
The abstract is of course formed ac- 
cording to the idea or notion which 
the person making the abstract has 
formed of the whole proceedings. | 
merely mention that it is not from the 
documents themselves that the hon. 
and gallant Officer is reading, in order 
that the Court may be upon its guard. 
(Hear, hear!) 

Sir Joun DoyLe.—I am glad of this 
interruption, for a reason which I 
will shortly explain; at present 1 will 
merely observe, that what I have read 
ig taken nearly word for word from the 
large book, such as it is, and that I 
have given you chapter and verse to 
enable you to keep a check on me. 
With regard to the hon, and learned 
Gentleman who has just interrupted 
me, and who gave us a two hours lec- 
ture on these papers the other day, I 
must now remark, that I do not know 
where he could have got his brief; 1 
say his brief, for I must in charity 
aad delicacy to him suppose that it 
was from a brief he spoke upon that 
occasion. I am glad, I repeat, that 
he has interrupted me. I had all along 
intended to have made some observa- 
tions upon his speech, but I am afraid 
that in the multiplicity of topics to 
which I have been obliged to advert, 
I should have forgotten to do so, if it 
had not been for the irregular inter- 
ruption which he has just given me. 
(Hear, hear!) I now address myself 
personally to him, as I always intended 
todo. I donotknow, | say again, who 
gave him his brief,but I recommend him 
as a friend never to receive a brief again 
from the same cheat (Hear, hear) ; for 
in that brief from which he spoke (and 
I put it so out of delicacy) there was a 
direct, rank, and positive falsehood. 
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(Hear.) At the moment that the hon, 
Proprietor gave utterance to it, I rose 
to call him to order; but I had not the 
good fortune to catch your eye, Mr. 
Chairman, and, in consequence, I 
desisted. The hon. Proprietor said— 
and I noted the words with grief and 
indignation — that the Marquis of 
Hastings had solicited the house of 
William Palmer and Co. to admit 
Sir W. Rumbold as a partner in their 
firm. (Loud cries of Hear from Mr. 
D. Kinnaird, Mr. R. Jackson and 
others,—in the midst of which Mr, 
Poynder said, “ 1 made no such asser- 
tion.”’”) The hon. Proprietor, I repeat, 
did not hesitate to make a statement to 
that effect. Where, | would ask, can 
he find in these papers any document 
which can support it even inthe slight- 
est degree? (Loud cries of Hear.) 
So far from there being a vestige of 
proof of so monstrous an assertion, I 
affirm that there is most ample proof 
to the contrary. (Hear, hear.) Why, 
it is in evidence before you, that Sir 
W. Rumbold himself never solicited 
for admission into this firm, It ap- 
pears that at the time when these 
transactions were first commenced at 
Hyderabad, Sir W. Rumbold was him- 
self at Calcutta, performing the duties 
of a magistrate. The house of Palmer 
and Co,, I ought to state to you, had 
then been established for some time at 
Hyderabad. ‘They applied to John 
Palmer to join them in their com- 
mercial speculations. He wrote back 
to them, stating that he could not, and 
giving several reasons why he could 
not, with which I need not trouble the 
Court; he informed them, however, 
that there was a youpg man, whom 
he could recommend to their notice 
as a fit person to embark with them 
in such an undertaking. It is almost 
unnecessary for me to state to you that 
this young man was Sir W. Rumbold, 
William Palmer and Co. replied to 
this letter of John Palmer, by saying, 
“At your request we are willing to 
take Sir W. Rumbold, whom you re- 
commend as our partner ; but be it re- 
collected, that he must bring a propor- 
tionate share of capital into our firm.” 
(Hear, hear.) Now, after such a state- 
ment of facts, which appeared upon 
the documents now in possession of 
the Court, is it to be endured that it 
should be improperly affirmed that Sir 
W. Rumbold was taken into this firm 
without capital, merely because he had 
married a ward of the Governor-Gene- 
ral? (Hear, hear.) I can meet an 
argument, when it is fairly urged 
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against me, and I can even yield to an 
argument, when | find it superior to 
my own; but a rank and a positive 
falsehood I can meet in no other 
manner than by givingita direct aud 
indignant contradiction. [am sure from 
the knowledge which I have acquired 
of your character, Sir, that no man 
would be less desirous of assailing the 
character of another unfairly than 
yourself; and I am likewise sure, that 
when you discovered it to have been 
unfairly assailed, no man would be 
more anxious than yourself to render it 
immediate justice. (Hear.) Now 

ask you, Sir, if the hon. Proprietor 
ought not either to produce proof of 
his assertion from these papers, which, 
by-the-bye, I defy him to do (hear, 
hear), or to confess that the instruc- 
tions of his brief led him into asserting 
unknowingly a rank and positive false- 
hood ? (Loud cries of hear.) The hon. 
Proprietor stated, I say, a positive 
falsehood respecting my noble friend’s 
conduct, taken, I have no doubt, from 
his brief, (loud cries of hear), and 
yet, after all this, he calls me to order 
for reading, as he says, an abstract of 
Sir C, Metcalfe’s letters themselves, 
whilst he has sticking in his throat 
this indigestible falsehood. (Loudcries 
of order.) What? is the cry of the 
Janizaries to be raised to put me 
down? (Hear, hear, hear.) I feel that 
I have, by some means or other, I 
know not how, exeited the animosity 
of the hon. Gentleman before me; 
(moving towards Mr. Poynder and the 
party by whem he was surrounded ;) 
and that feeling may perhaps be hurry- 
ing me beyond the strict rules of pro- 
priety and decorum. I shall, however, 
pay attention to the rules of this Court 
and to the feelings of its members, but if 
I were to allow that which I know to 
be falsehood regarding my noble friend 
to pass forth into the world as truth,— 
if I were to permit unfounded state- 
ments, which, for the sake of delicacy, 
1 suppose to have been inserted in 
the hon. Proprietor’s brief, to be 
communicated to the public without 
accompanying thembya direct aud posi- 
tive contradiction when J am in a situ- 
ation to give them such contradiction, 
I should consider myself a traitor to 
the cause of friendship; I should 
forfeit my own self-respect; I should 
appear degraded and dishonoured in 
my own good opinion, for the few re- 
maining days which I have yet to pass 
upon earth. (Hear, hear.) I hope that 
J have now satisfied the hon. Pro- 
prietor, (Loud cries of hear, mingled 


gone through the whole of these Hy~ 
derabad papers, which bear upon the 
present transaction. I have passed in 
review before you the 60-lac loan and 
the Aurungebad arrangement; but, £ 
have uot entered upon the other topics 
which they contain for discussion, be- 
cause I deem it unnecessary; the ca~ 
pital charge having been long since 
withdrawn from the indictment. It is 
now admitted on all hands, that we 
have not robbed the treasury of 
300,0002., which was the original 
charge against us. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
We have got rid of that foul and abo- 
minable calumny for ever. We have 
driven it back into the obscurity in 
which it was engendered, and will 
leave it there, to be resolved into its 
own original nothingness. We admit, 
however, that we did create a change, 
both in the treasury at Hyderabad, and 
also in the treasury of the East India 
Company (hear,) ; but we created 
that change by the addition of mil- 
lions of rupees to your revenue, not by 
the subtraction of any from it. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) I have already told you 
what opinion the Sovereign on the 
Throne, the two Houses of Parliament, 
your Court of Directors, and your 
Court of Proprietors, have expressed 
respecting the conduct of my noble 
friend. Let me now remind you of the 
opinion which the inhabitants of India, 
those who knew him best and saw him, 
must have also formed respecting it. 
By the united testimony of those in- 
habitants, of your local governors, 
and of your different Presidencies, it 
is acknowledged that he has done you 
good service,—that he has increased 
your territory,—that he has filled your 
treasury, —that he has consolidated 
your empire,—and that he has attach- 
ed to it, by the mildness of his sway, 
more subjects than you have ever yet 
subdued by the terror of your arms. 
(Hear, hear.) Youare asked how can 
you distinguish the character of such 
a Governor-General from the private 
character of the Marquis of Hastings? 
I say at once, ] donot wish to distin- 
guish them, and that if I did wishit, 
1 cannot distinguish them; for they 
are already sailing down the stream of 
time, the commen property of history. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 1 acknowledge 
that the statesman, who, by a happy 
combination of military skill and po- 
litical sagacity, increased your terri- 
tory, and filled your treasury—who gave 
the blessings of peace and good go- 
vernment to regions which before were 
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subject to riot, anarchy, and oppres- 
sion, and who administered the heal- 
ing balm of consolation to the distress 
and misery which a lawless band of 
= had inflicted upon your 
ndian population; I acknowledge 
and admit, [ say, that the statesman 
who conferred upon your Government 
all the inestimable advantages I have 
just described, is the same Marquis of 
Hastings upon whom such a mass of 
calumny has been hailed, and from 
whose merits the hon. Proprietor has 
thought proper to detract so unfairly. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The noble Mar- 
quis is at present unfortunately at 
such a distance from this country as 
not to be able to furnish his friends on 
the instant with the means of defend- 
ing his character from the charges 
which have made against it. He 
cannot be here in time to vindicate 
himself from the new accusations 
which are hourly springing up against 
him ; neither if he was here, would 
he be at liberty to address you, as 
he is not a Proprietor. I am sure 
that it is not for the interest of the 
East India Company that discussions 
of this nature should be prolonged. 
I am sure that they will excite animo- 
sities which can never be extinguish- 
ed. [am afraid they will lead to con- 
sequences which all of us will have 
occasion to regret. (Hear, hear.) All 
I desire is, that it be recollected that 
they were not provoked by the friends 
of the Marquis of Hastings. (Hear, 
hear.) We had every reason to wish 
to avoid them. It would answer no 
object of ours to bring them on ; and 
if there was any form of words in the 
English language, calculated to pre- 
vent discussion, especially of the na- 
ture into which we have been com- 
pelled against our will to enter, it was 
the form adopted by my hon. Friend in 
wording this motion. I will trouble 
the Clerk to read the words of the 
original motion. 

The Clerk here read the original 
motion. 

Sir J. Doyte.—I think that I must 
now stand clear in the judgment of 
the Proprietors. If the words of that 
proposition had been allowed to limit 
the extent of the debate, all the dis- 
eussion into which we have been obliged 
to enter might have been spared ; for, 
with the exception of the hon. Member, 
who so unwarrantably asserted that 
the noble Marquis had solicited Palmer 
and Co. to admit Sir W. Rumbold into 
their firm, every gentleman who has 
addressed you, Sir, has borne his tes- 


timony to the unimpeachable honour 
of my noble friend. (Hear, hear.) 
Some gentlemen, who admit that his 
honour is pure and unblemished, state 
their disapprobation of some, and find 
fault with the impolicy of other parts 
of his conduct. Be it so, To this I can 
have no objection : they are at liberty to 
hold their opinion, and I am at liberty to 
hold mine. If these gentlemen would 
have consented to acknowledge that 
the honour of the noble Marquis came 
out of these transactions without being 
tarnished, then any proposition for 
considering the propriety of his politi- 
cal views could have been debated as 
a clear and distinct proposition, and 
without any risk of incurring those 
melancholy consequences to which I 
have before had occasion to advert. 
The noble Marquis’s character having 
been once established, his policy might 
have been attacked or not, as honour- 
able gentlemen pleased. The question 
would have then rested with us, as the 
friends of the noble Marquis, upon 
these grounds: ‘‘ Can we defend bis 
policy or not?” I think that we can— 
(Hear, hear.) I will not detain the 
Court any longer: indeed, after the 
patient indulgence they have bestowed 
upon me, I should be ashamed to do 
so; Ishall not detain the Court any 
longer than to repeat, first of all, that 
this discussion was not provoked by 
us, the friends of the Marquis of Has- 
tings ; and, secondly, that every thing 
consistent with honour and justice has 
been done by us to avoid it; and, lastly, 
that whatever consequences may follow 
from the animosity it is calculated to 
excite, and from the disposition which 
I am sorry to see it has fostered in the 
Court, we (thank God!) cannot be 
blamed for them. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
There has been nothing we have been 
so extremely auxious to avoid as an 
unkind consideration of the conduct 
of any of the public officers whose 
names are contained in this volume. 
Our duty to the general body of 
the Court of Proprietors would have 
led us to abstain from noticing it; 
but when it was absolutely obtruded 
upon our notice, we should have 
been recreants indeed, if we had 
shrunk from the contest to which we 
were challenged. (Heéar.) Our oppo- 
nents say that we are acting in a spirit 
of hostility to the Court of Directors. 
Wedeny it. If any body has actedin a 
spirit of hostility to that body, it is its 
own chairman. (Loud cries of hear.) 
My hon. Friend never said a word in 
his motion about the Court of Direc. 
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tors; neither have we, who have fo!- 
lowed on the same side with him. If 
you agree to the original resolution, 
you pass no censure upon any indivi- 
dual; but if you do not—if you 
agree to the amendment which has 
been proposed, you involve, in undis- 
criminating censure those Members 
of the Court of Directors who protested 
against the resolutions of the majority 
of that body, and you approve of those 
letters which they sent to the noble 
Marquis in condemnation of his con- 
duct. Before you come tosuch adecision 
recollect, | beseech you, that you voted 
your thanks to the noble Marquis for 
the whole course « f his conduct in India, 
just one year after the sixty-lac loan, 
and six years after the Aurangabad 
transaction, had beer made known to 
you. Consider how inconsistent you 
will appear, if, after giving that vote, 
which conferred no less honour upou 
you who gave than upon him who re- 
ceived it—a vote which you gave, 
when all the circumstances which are 
now before you were within your know- 
ledge—you should determine to con- 
firm the scolding letters of the Court of 
Directors—for I can call them nothing 
else, and shoald place your approba- 
tion of them on the records of the Com- 
pany. (Hear, hear.) The honourable 
and gallant officer, after thanking the 
Court for the kind attention with which 
they had listened to him, sat down 
amid considerable cheering. 

Mr. Poynper.—As the hon. and 
gallant officer has alluded to me per- 
sonally, and with considerable force of 
expression, | hope that the Court will 
inhale me with a patient hearing, 
whilst I make a few observations in 
repiv to him, in which I promise the 
Court not to animadvert upon that 
warmth of expression which every 
Gentleman who hears me must have 
observed, and which I hope escaped 
him in the heat of debate, as 1 know 
these things sometimes do. | aim sure 
that the hon, and galiant officer will 
acquit the use of it as soon as the ex- 
citation of the momeut shall have 
subsided, and I therefore pass away 
from it without any further notice. 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. and gallant 
officer is under a considerable error in 
the view which he has taken of my 
statement on a former occasion, [ am 
in the recollection of the Court, whe- 
ther he has correctly stated what then 
fell from me. [ think that I never 
said—indeed, if I did, there are those 
who must recollect it.—I think, nay, 
1 am sure I never said, or even (hear, 


hear) insinuated that the Marquis of 
Hastings, either directly or indirectly, 
or in any way whatsoever, had so- 
licited Or applied to the house of 
Palmer and Co, to admit Sir W. Rum- 
bold as a partner. I had no in- 
tention to make such an assertion, 
and | therefore trust that the hon. 
Baronet will believe me when I again 
repeat my conviction that I did not do 
so. Iam, however, free to confess that 
1 did, upon looking over this multitude 
of papers, see what I thought proof of 
a connexion between the Marquis of 
Hastings and the firm of Palmer and 
Co., arising out of his regard for Sir 
W. Rumbold. 1! endeavoured to make 
it out by a reference to those papers, 
and here give me leave to tell the hon. 
Baronet, that those papers were all the 
brief I had. (Hear.) I was giving an 
unbought opinion. J had no client, as 
he has asserted. I was speaking the 
dictates of my own conscience, and 
the hon, Baronet, in the exercise of his 
candour, should have given me credit 
for that circumstance. I can assure 
him, that whilst I was listening to the 
strictures which his sense of duty led 
him to make, on what he called the 
scolding letter of the Directors, I give 
him credit for that siucerity which I 
know to belong to an honest, mauly, 
generous, elegant, and geutlemanlike 
mind like his. 1 must, however, re- 
peat what | formerly said, that the 
Marquis of Hastings was misled, by his 
partiality for Sir W. Rumboid, to show 
an improper degree of favour to the 
firm of Palmer aud Co.; and I find 
proof of it in a letter of Sir W. Rum- 
bold to the Marquis of Hastings, to be 
found in page 732. I there find, in the 
same page, that letter of the Marquis 
of Hastings which connects him with 
the whole of these Hyderabad transac- 
tions. Though it has been often read to 
you, so much turns upon it, that 1 
mu-t repeat it to you again. It is as 
follows : 

«* My dear Sir William, The account 
you have given of the house of Palmer 
and Co, at Hyderabad is very favour- 
able, and certainly the details justify 
your inclination for going to that city 
in order to iuspect the books, I en- 
close you a letter to the Resident, 
couched in terms which will ensure 
to you bis attentions and most earnest 
good offices. The partners speculate 
that you, being one of the firm, will 
interest me in the welfare of the 
house to a degree which may be ma- 
terially beneficial to them. I¢ is a fair 
and honest calculation. The amount 
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of advantage which the countenance 
of Government may bestow must be 
uncertain, as I apprehend it would 
flow principally from the opinion the 
natives would entertain of the respect 
likely to be paid by their own Govern- 
ment to an establishment known to 
stand well in the favour of the supreme 
authority here. Perhaps a more dis- 
tinct benefit may attend the firm from 
the consequent discouragement to 
competition with you by any other 
British partnership, to which a simi- 
larly professed sanction would not be 
granted. It ison the ground of the 
service to the Nizam, at the request 
of our Resident, that I have consented 
to let the good wishes of Government, 
for the prosperity of this firm, be sig- 
nified. No uew establishment could 
have such a plea. . I thank the Court 
for having allowed me to make this 
explanation, and 1 hope that | have 
placed myself right by it in their 
opinion. 

Mr. Stuart, Mr. WEEDING, and Mr. 
Dixon, rose at once to address the 
Court. 

The CHainman. — Mr. Weeding 
caught my eye first, and is therefore 
ia possession of the Court; I suggest, 
however, to the hon. Proprietor the 


propriety of yielding to his claim to pri- 
ority to Mr. Stuart, on account of the 
manner in which he is personally im- 


plicated in this question. 

Mr. WEEDING gave way to 
Stuart. 

Mr. Sruart.—If hon. Proprietors 
will do me the favour to recal to their 
recollection what occurred at the last 
debate we had onthat subject, they will 
recollect that several personal allusions 
were made to the part I have bad in 
these transactions. On that the hon. 
and gallant Officer who has just sat 
down, having directed the particular 
attention of the Court to me, thought 
fit to distinguish me as one who had 
engaged in a pertinacious, systematic 
opposition to all the measures of the 
Marquis of Hastings. I shall always 
be one of the first to bear my testimony 
to the ardour with which the hon. and 

allant Officer has undertakeu the de- 
Rete of his noble friend; and I am 
sure that, with all that ardour, he did 
not intend to disregard the just claims 
of others. (Hear.) Dear as the Mar- 
quis of Hastings may be to his heart ; 
high as may be his fame ; valuable as 
his services may have proved to this 
Company; still 1 am convinced that 
this Court will not allow him to be ex- 
alted into an idol, at whose shrine the 
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reputation of humbler, though not less 
honourable individuals, is to be «made 
arash and hasty sacrifice. (Hear.) I 
have not the honour of being personally 
acquainted with the ‘hon. and gallant 
Officer who has just addressed you ; 
but from what I have learnt of his 
character and conduct, I am satisfied 
that he is a man of too generous a dis- 
position willingly to do an iujustiee 
either to me or to any other person. 
I am sure that he will be the first to 
regret the accusation into which he has 
been betrayed, when he is convinced— 
and convinced I predict he will be— 
that he has made a serious accusation 
against me without any foundation. 
The hon. and gallant Officer can have 
had no opportunity of reviewing the 
conduct and proceedings of the Bengal 
Government ; and without having had 
such an opportunity,upon what grounds 
can he pretend to charge me with 
having made a factious and syste- 
matic opposition to the noble Marquis’s 
planus for administering the Govern- 
ment of India? 

Sir J. Dove rose to explain.—I not 
only did not use the term factious op- 
position, but even used terms which 
conveyed the contrary meaning. I 
said it is true that the hon. Proprietor 
had been in constant opposition to the 
noble Marquis; but so far was I from 
disapprovivg of that opposition, that I 
said it was the right of every man to 
express his opinions, nay, that in some 
cases it was even a man’s imperative 
duty to do so. In what I then said, I 
intended to act with perfect delicacy to 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Sruart.—I am obliged to the 
hon. and gallant Officer for the can- 
dour of his disclaimure ; but I ask ,could 
any thing else than what I understood 
be inferred from the words,‘ persever- 
ing in a pertinacious and systematic 
opposition?” Perhaps this expression 
will appear very unimportant to the 
Court, but they will, perhaps, forgive 
me when I say, that I must necessa- 
rily attach some importance to it, in 
consequence of a paragraph in a letter 
ofthe Marquis of Hastings, dated Oc- 
tober 20, 1822, and given in page 111 
of the papers. The passage which I 
allude to is this : 

““ Mr. Stuart, notwithstanding the 
explauations of Sir William Rumbold, 
who presented the accounts to him at 
his (Mr. Stuart’s) house, is remarked 
to have said, that ‘he was not satis- 
fied.’ It is difficult to estimate the 
weight of that expression. Where a 
dictum is to hold the place of reason- 
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ing, the less it is subject to compre- 
hension the better, because the fancy 
of the hearer or reader is left to sup- 
ply insinuation in unlimited extent. I 
fear, however, that I must detract 
somewhat from the pregnant gravity 
which seems ascribed to the observa- 
tion. I aver my persuasion, that in 
the mood indulged by him at the time, 
there was not a decision on any possi- 
ble subject where I could be supposed 
to have a prominent opinion, to which 
Mr. Stuart would not have been likely 
to apply the same words ; they being 
nothing but an indefinite intimation of 
discontent regarding my administra- 
tion, in default of any more intelligi- 
ble objection.” 

When I first saw that passage, I felt 
that it would have heen mure con- 
sistent with the noble Lord’s cha- 
racter for candour, if, instead of draw- 
ing the conclusion which he did, he 
had left it to the consideration of an 
impartial assembly like the present. 
When, therefore, I heard a similar 
charge reiterated against me by the 
hon. and gallant Officer, I perhaps 
attached to it more weight than it 
really deserved, With reference, how- 
ever, to my own character and con- 
sistency, I feel bound to give a denial 
to the statement made by the noble 
Marquis, Iam not conscious of ever 
having entertained any personal ani- 
mosity to his Lordship. I am_ not 
conscious even of having entertained 
any feeling of temporary ill-will, which 
could have given an improper bias to 
the formation of my opinions ; and I 
can safely protest, that I had no dif- 
ference on any subject with him, 
which did not originate from a con- 
scientious sense of my public duty. 
(Hear.) It was not my intention to 
have troubled the Court with any re- 
marks on this question. But, as obser- 
vations have been made upon my mi- 
nutes, and as those observations make 
it necessary for me to explain my con- 
duct, with reference to the Marquis 
of Hastings, I trust the Court will 
allow me to say a few words, not so 
much in attack of others as in vindi- 
cation of myself. (Hear.) The only 
two transactions which came under 
my inspection, were the Aurungabad 
arrangement, and the 60 lac loan. 
The Aurungabad arrangement was re- 
ported to Government December 1816. 
Before it was so reported, I had no in- 
formation upon the subject. I had 
neither sought it nor received it. The 
first intelligence I acquired of it, was 
from a letter of the late Resident at 
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Hyderabad. I could not help seeing 
that there were many weighty consi- 
derations against such a proceeding, 
I recollected that there had been se- 
veral money transactions between Eu- 
ropeans and the native Princes, which 
had been productive of disastrous con- 
sequences to the latter, and disgraceful 
to the former. 

We all, Sir, must recollect, also, that 
there had been various transactions 
between us, the Europeans, and the 
natives of India, in times past ; in which 
we have acted, I am sorry tu say, in a 
manner so disgraceful and reprehen- 
sible, as to render the law which has 
been suspended by the late Governor- 
General one of indispensable necessity. 
I am not meaning to impute to those 
Gentlemen, when I say this, conduct 
of such a description, in the first in- 
stance. But we must remember, like- 
wise, the language in which the legis- 
lature has reprobated any proceedings 
of this nature, and the great anxiety 
it has shown to repress them; I say, Sir, 
that we must bear these things in 
mind, in order to do justice to the 
conduct of the Council in India; and 
bearing them in mind, I contend that 
there is no man holding a responsible 
situation in any public service, who will 
not support me in saying that he would 
have felt himself bound to act under 
that responsibility, in the same con- 
scientious manner. It was therefore, 
Sir, that I thought, and still think, that 
I was bound to act upon the same 
public principles. Sir, in taking this 
subject into consideration, I feel that I 
must necessarily advert to the situation, 
in the meantime, of the Nizam himself. 
And what do I find that to be? A 
Government broken down and com- 
pletely disorganized and ruined—the 
Prince himself exempted from all vir- 
tual participation in it;—the Minister 
of this nominal Prince being himself 
the creature of the Messrs. Palmer and 
Co; (Hear, hear, hear;) and not 
only was this so, but it is known, 
Sir, that he declared that he stood 
indebted even for his life solely 
to their intercession. (Hear, hear.) 
I ask any man, whether, under such a 
state of things, and in such a country, 
it was not but too reasonable to appre- 
hend, that some of those unhappy con- 
sequences might follow, that, in other 
cases had formerly proved so prejudi- 
cial to the interests of our empire in 
India. The next subject upon which 
have a few observations to offer, is 
that which regards the loan, com- 
monly called the ‘ sixty-lac loan.” It 
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would, undoubtedly, be affectation to 
deny looking to the names aud the 
character of the persons, of whom the 
Supreme Council was at that time com- 
posed: I say, it would be affectation 
in me, if did not acknowledge that the 
opinion of the Gentlemau whose name 
has been so frequently and pointedly 
alluded to in the course of this debate, 
was that which principally impressed 
upon my mind the necessity of cir- 
cumspection, in dealing with a trans- 
action of such a nature as the one in 
question. Acting under this impres- 
sion, what was the course, Sir, which 
J adopted? I recommended inquiry. 
I stated, and I still feel, that the report 
of the Resident himself was destitute 
of all particulars, wus bare of all facts 
and circumstances that might enable 
us to form any satisfactory opinion on 
the matter to which his report referred. 
Further inquiry was made of the Resi- 
dent ; but neither did that produce any 
satisfaction. Myself, and the other 
Members of the Government, (toge- 
ther with his Lordship himself, the 
Governor-in-Chief, as we understood 
at the time, though it afterwards ap- 
peared that he did not concur with us,) 
agreed upon the expediency of a refer- 
ence, as to the whole matter, to the 
Accountant-General. I do not know 
whether the letter, containing that re- 
ference, is printed so that I can refer to 
it. (Cries of ‘ No, no.’) | am quite wil- 
ling to save the time of the Court, if it 
desires it; but perhaps it will allow me 
to make this reference, as it is a docu- 
ment of considerable importance. I 
have now, Sir, found the letter, and it 
is rather long. It appears at page 17, 
and is as follows. Lut perhaps it had 
better be read by the clerk. (The let- 
ter was then accordingly about to be 
read, from the printed proceedings, by 
the clerk, when—) 

Mr. Ranvier Jackson suggested, 
that if the very short letter forwarded 
to them by Sir Charles Metcalfe, which 
preceded the letter alluded to, were 
first read by the clerk, it would make 
the other letter much more clear and 
intelligible. (The clerk then proceed- 
ed to read the two following letters :)— 
To J. W. Suerer, Esq., Accountant- 

General. 

Sir:—I am directed to transmit to 
you the accompanying documents, be- 
ing copies of correspondence with the 
Resident at Hyderabad, and to request 
your opinion as to the expediency, in 
a financial view, with reference to the 
interests of the Nizam’s Government, 
and ultimately perhaps of our own, of 


the arrangement concluded at Hydera- 

bad between the Nizam’s Goverument 

and the house of William Palmer 

and Co. I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. T. Mercatre, 
Secretary to Government. 

Fort William, 4th July, 1819. 

To C.'T, Mercatre, Esq., Secretary 
to the Government Political Depart- 
meot. 

Sir :—l. I haye the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 3d instant, transmitting copies 
of correspondence with the Resident at 
Hyderabad, and requiring my opinion 
as to the expediency, in a financial 
view, with reference to the interests of 
the Nizam’s Government, and ule 
timately perhaps of our own, of the 
arrangements concluded at Hydera- 
bad between the Nizam’s Goverument 
and the house of William Palmer 
and Co. 

2. ‘* That arrangement,” the Re- 
sideut observes, in his letter to your 
address dated the 28th April last, 
*‘ was first suggested by Captain G. 
Sydenham to Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
proposed by them to me, and men- 
tioned by me to the Minister.” 

3. It appears that, to enable Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. to establish a banking- 
house at Aurungabad, for the purpose 
of making a monthly loan to the Ni- 
zam’s Government of two lacs of 
rupees, for the payment of the troops 
in Berar, the Minister agreed to 
grant to those gentlemen assignments 
ou the revenues of the country, to the 
amount of thirty lacs of rupees an- 
nually, the extra six lacs being re- 
quired, inthe words of the agreement, 
** to cover defects in the revenues, to 
cover interest, and to give facility to 
the establishment to make the re- 
quired monthly payments.’’ Mr. Rus- 
sel adds, ** the conclusion of the ar- 
rangement has my entire concur- 
rence.” 

4. L would beg, however, with much 
deference, to submit, in the first place, 
whether under Act 37 Geo. II. cap. 
142, ‘‘ for preventing British subjects 
from being concerned in loans to the 
Native Princes in India,’ Mr. Russell 
was competent to give his sanction to 


~any such arrangement. Section 28 of 


that Act declares, ‘‘nor shall any 
British subject, by bimself or by any 
other person, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for his use and benefit, take, 
receive, hold, enjoy, or be concerned 
in, any bond, note, or other security 
or assignment, granted, or to be 
granted, by any such Native Prince, 
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after the first day of December next, 
for the loan, or for the repayment of 
money, or other valuable thing, with- 
out the consent and approbation of the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, or the consent and appro- 
bation of the Governor in Council of 
one of the said Company’s Govern- 
ments in India first had and obtained 
in writing.” Had the consent or 
approbation of any of the Governments 
in India been obtained to the arrange- 
ments concluded at Hyderabad, be- 
tween the Nizam’s Government and 
the house of Palmer and Co., the 
circumstance would necessarily, I con- 
ceive, have been f&dverted to in the 
correspondence before me. 

5. In regard to the necessity of this 
arrangement, Mr. Russell observes, 
** Considerable difficulties having been 
experienced at Aurungabad, in pro- 
curing adequate fuuds for the pay- 
ment of the regular battalions and 
reformed horse in Berar, it became 
absolutely necessary to substitute some 
other system to that which had hi- 
therto prevailed, and which had been 
rendered defective, principally by the 
mismanagemeut of the country, the 
improvidence of the Government, aud 
the increasing difficulties of theTalook- 
dars, and in some measure, certainly, 
by the misconduct of Rajah Govind 
Buksh.”’ 

6. But how the evils here stated were 
to be obviated by the arrangement in 
question (the entire substance of which 
is given in paragraph 3, above,) is 
surely far from obvious, though Mr. 
Russell styles it, ‘* the only plan which 
afforded a prospect of efficiency.” 

7. It is true, that by granting as- 
signments on the revenue for a special 
purpose, the Government deprived it- 
self of the power of dissipating the re- 
venue so assigned; but Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co. incur no obligation, under 
this arrangement, to pay the troops, if 
at any time the mismanagement of 
the country, or the increasing diffi- 
culties of the Talookdars, should ob- 
struct their means. Their fourth re- 
quisition expressly provides, ‘‘ that the 
Minister should furnish the best tunk- 
has, and that the Aumils should be 
urged to adhere to regularity in their 
payments, as it will otherwise prevent 
the house, by a deficiency of its funds, 
from making the paymeuts with puuc- 
tuality.” 

6. In Palmer and Co.’s letter to 
Mr. Russell, of the 25th of April last, 
assuring him that they have never un- 
derstood that a guarantee of any sort 


was afforded to them by the British 
Government, or that any pecuniary 
liability whatever, on the part of the 
Honourabie Company, was involved in 
this arrangement, they observe: “ We 
were by ro means influenced to enter 
into our eugagements at Aurungabad, 
with a view to any considerable pecu- 
niary benefits. We could have em- 
ployed our capital more advanta- 
geously, and our principal object was 
to recommend ourselves to the fa- 
vourable notice of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, by making ourselves useful 
in promoting your public objects.” 
Again : “* We have no security for the 
liquidation of the orders granted to us 
on the revenues of certain districts, 
beyond the good faith of the Minister, 
and such an eventual support from 
your influence, as, from the justice of 
our demands and the public utility of 
our agreement, you may deem it 
proper to afford us.” 

9. From all this it may, I conceive, 
be safely inferred, at least, that the 
Assignments annually granted to Pal- 
mer and Co. have been hitherto re- 
alized by them with sufficient regu- 
larity ; that if they neither looked for, 
nor have derived from, this arrange- 
ment ‘* consideralle pecuniary be- 
nefits,” the twenty per cent, tunkhas 
required by them in excess of their 
payments to the troops, ‘* to cover 
deficits in the revenue, to cover in- 
terest, and to give facility to the 
establishment to make the required 
monthly payments,” has been found 
fully adequate to these purposes, and 
that the house has derived its estimated 
profit. 

10. But, in this case, there has been 
no want of funds, on the part of the 
Nizam’s Government, for the pay- 
ment of the troops; and the question 
occurs, whether those funds could not 
be rendered available for the purposes 
of the Government, in a manner less 
objectionable than through the agency 
of a private house of business. 

11. Messrs. Palmer and Co. observe, 
‘that in a country where there are 
bo regular courts of judicature, we 
never could have established an ex- 
tensive mercantile concern, without 
conviction that we should receive from 
the Resident that support, which is 
essential to the transactions of any 
British merchant in this country.” 
Whatever support may be here alluded 
to, it is obvious to remark, that the 
absence of regular courts of judicature 
is an argument equally strong against 
investing any cue, not under the im- 
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mediate control of authority, with 

wers which, in such a country, may 
so easily abused. 

12. Unless, therefore, the most ur- 


“gent necessity can be shown for an 


arrangement, which, to the influence 
of an extensive mercantile concern in 
such a country, adds that of obtaining 
assignments on its revenues to the ex- 
tent of thirty lacs per annum, the ar- 
rangement must, I conceive, be re- 
garded as in the highest degree ob- 
jectionable. In a financial view, I 
am unable to discern from this corre- 
spondence any necessity in the case. 
13. In order, however, to enable 
Government to form a judgment on 
this point, it may be advisable to in- 


struct the Resident at Hyderabad to 


endeavour to obtain figured  state- 
ments from Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
of the whole of their pecuniary trans- 
actions with the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment under this arrangement, exhibit- 
ang the following partieulars, viz. 

Ist. The sums paid by them in ad- 
~vance to the Nizam’s Government froth 
time to time. 

2d. The interestthereon charged and 
received by them, specifying dates. 

3d. The tunkas received and rea- 
lized by them, specifying dates. 

4th. The payments made to them in 
cash at Aurungabad, under the third 
article of the agreement. 

5th. The discount and premium on 
different currencies admitted under 
the fifth article of the agreement. 

6th. The premium on bills admitted 
under the sixth article of the agree- 
anent. I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. Suerer, 

Accountant-General. 

It will be recollected by the Court 
that upon a former occasion, and at 
my suggestion, a letter, dated the 4th 
September, had been addressed to the 
Resident, pressing him to furnish that 
figured statement of the concerns of 
the house, the expediency of supplying 
which had been already so strongly 
pressed upon him. Now, before any 
answer had arrived from the Resident, 
before the statement required by this 
communication had been received from 
him, it happened that Sir William 
Rumbold himself came to Calcutta 
from Hyderabad, to protect the inte- 
rests, as he said, of the establishment 
with which he was connected; and to 
furnish, probably, some explanations 
of his own conduct. Sir William Rum- 
bold, however, addressed a letter to 
the Government, in which he strongly 
objected to. the production of the re- 
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quired information. I beg to state, 
Sir, that it isonly with reference to 
some particular observations that have 
been made this day by the hon. Baronet 
that I should feel it at all necessary to 
refer to the letter in question. Under 
date of the 12th October, 1819, (at page 
19,) Sir William Rumbold writes the 
Government thus : 

‘« Sin—Having understood that the 
Governor-General in Council had, with- 
in the last few weeks, directed further 
inquiries to be made from Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., through the Resident 
at Hyderabad, regarding the arrange- 
ments of that house with the Minister, 
for the payment of the reformed and 
regular troops in the service of his 
Highness the Nizam; I take the liberty 
of requesting, as a partner of that 
house, that you will favour me with a 
copy of the inquiries which are directed 
to be made from us, I have, &c. 

W. RumsBoLp.” 
There is another letter, also, at page 
20, dated in October 1819, addressed to 
the Secretary, in which Sir William 
writes : 
“To Sir C. Mercatre, Esq. Secretary 
to Government. 

‘¢ Sir—I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge your letter of this date, en- 
closing a c.py of the inquiries which 
the Governor-General in Council has 
directed to be made from Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., and to which I 
am authorized to reply. I regret ex- 
tremely that our answer to Mr. Russell, 
when he formerly addressed us upon 
the subject, has not been deemed sufli- 
ciently extenuating. 

“IT request you will submit to the 
consideration of the Governor-General 
in Council, that, as mercantile men, we 
could not with propriety furnish copies 
of our accounts with our constituents ; 
that such a measure would be highly 
injurious to our affairs, and destroy 
the confidence which the public repose 
iu us. 

** We did not conceal any part of our 
transactions with the Minister from 
Mr. Russell, when he formerly called 
upon us, in consequence of the letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary to 
Government, and we are at all times 
ready to afford him similar informa- 
tion. We feel so confident that there 
is no part of our engagements with the 
Minister which is not unexceptionable, 
that we trust the Governor-General in 
Council will pardon our earnest request, 
that he will relieve us from the painful 
state of anxiety in which we are now 
placed, which is very injurious to our 
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affairs, and may destroy much of the 
confidence we have acquired from the 
public. I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. Rumsovp.” 
This, Sir, is all that I wish to state 
with regard to this part of the corre- 
spondence. Upon the presumption, that 
this same inquiry has been imputed by 
the hon. Bart. solely to me, I wish to 
remark to this hon. Court upon those 
facts, which may instruct it how far 
such an inquiry is attributable to me 
alone. Hon. Proprietors are, doubt- 
less, aware that the objection of Sir 
William Rumbold to making the re- 
quired statements, appeared under cir- 
cumstances rather peculiar. It was re- 
solved, in consequence of it, that the 
resolution which had before been pass- 
ed, calling for this information, should 
be enforced ; and an order to that effect 
was immediately despatched to the Re- 
sident at Hyderabad. It happened, how- 
ever, that before this order, calling for 
the information, had been actually de- 
livered to the Resident—before it had, 
in fact, arrived at Hyderabad, a con- 
trary resolution, suspending it, was 
agreed to in the Council at Calcutta. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) [t may readily be 
supposed, that the course which was 
then to be pursued, with regard to 
these transactions, became the subject 
of considerable discussion among us. I 
acknowledge, Sir, that in that discus- 
sion in the Council, I professed still to 
persevere in the desire I had before ex- 
pressed, that these accounts should be 
examined. In point of fact, I had no 
other alternative left me, in the consis- 
tent discharge of what I conceived to 
be my duty, but to persist in calling 
for this measure. (Hear, hear.) I have 
now stated, Sir, the whole extent of my 
conduct in respect of those accounts. 
There is a passage, however, in a 
letter from the Marquis of Hastings, 
which has, I believe, led some hon. 
Proprietor to believe that I privately 
inspected those accounts when they 
were offered to me for that purpose by 
Sir William Rumbold himself. Now 
really, Sir, if any hon. Proprietor has 
conceived such a notion, | must take 
the liberty of stating that it is entirely 
unfounded. It is very true that Sir 
William Rumbold did wait upon me 
one day at my own house, and stated 
to me—‘“‘ that, believing it to be very 
proper that my request for information 
should be complied with, he had 
brought the accounts with him, and 
begged me to inspect them.” (Hear, 
hear.) Now, Sir, I beg that my an- 
swer to that application may be dis- 
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tinctly understood. I told Sir William 
Rumbold, that I was very sure he 
would do justice to the motives by 
which | had been actuated in calling 
for that information ; but feeling, that 
in conformity with the public object 
that I had in view, all these accounts 
might some day be fairly and openly 
submitted to the public, every sen- 
timent of delicacy and duty compelled 
me to say, that I must decline inter- 
fering in the matter by availing 
myself of his offer of privately in- 
specting the accounts—the private in - 
spection of which could only em- 
barrass me in the just and impartial 
discharge of that public duty. These 
accounts were forwarded to the Resi- 
dent, and he did require further 
satisfaction. The infurmation he had 
obtained was but slight. Will hon. 
Proprietors, however, think that I 
ought to have explained at this time 
the course I meant to adopt in re- 
gard to the parties? that I might have 
done so, because I ought to have form- 
ed some opinion on the transaction? 
Why, Sir, 1 did state that I was ready 
to do so,—so far as I was concerned; 
but that I should, of course, leave the 
case to be determined by the opinion 
of the majority of the Council. The 
hon. Baronet has said a good deal 
about that minute of Council dated 
the 16th of November, 1819. I need 
hardly explain that the intention of 
that minute was to enter my protest 
against the resolution of the majority 
of the Council, to dispense with the 
order calling for that explanation 
from the house of Palmer and Co., 
which, in the first instance, the majo- 
rity had felt it to be their duty to call 
for. Now it seems to be assumed, 
Sir, that having signed my protest on 
the 16th of November, 1819, I delayed 
putting it upon record until the Ist of 
January, 1820. Now I do say, Sir, 
that this is altogether a misapprehen- 
sion upou the part of those who have 
made the assumption. I had no more 
business—! had no more to do with 
puttiug this protest upon record (as 
many of the hon. Gentlemen who hear 
me, and are acquainted with the forms 
of these proceedings, must be well 
aware ;)—no more, Sir, than the hon. 
Baronet himself, who makes the ob- 
jection. The question, as to the de- 
lay of this protest, is therefore with the 
secretary alone, whose business it is to 
enter and record such protests. But 
then there is another question, ‘‘ as 
to when I delivered in my protest 
in order to have it recorded. He- 
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nourable Proprietors will perceive, 
I think, that it must have been 
delivered in on the same day; for on 
that very day there is a minute under 
the signature of Lord Hastings in re- 
spect of it, which bears precisely the 
same date. This honourable Court 
has now before it the whole facts of 
this case; and by those facts it will 
be enabled, I trust, to judge of my 
conduct. Perhaps honourable Pro- 
prietors are aware of the objection ; 
the principal objection that was urged 
by the house of Palmer and Co. to the 
production of these papers. That ob- 
jection resolved itself into the injury 
that must be done to a private esta- 
blishment by a public exposure of its 
affairs. (Hear, hear.) In this coun- 
try that objection would perhaps be a 
very strong one: but honourable Pro- 
prietors will see the very great distinc- 
tion that must be taken between the 
case of any commercial house in this 
country, and the case of a house in 
India, under the circumstances in 
which the house of Palmer and Co. at 
this time stood. The house of Palmer 
and Co. were engaged in large deal- 
ings with the Nizam with the know- 
ledge of the British Government in 
India. They were acting under a li- 
cense from the British Government in 
that empire. The analogy, therefore, 
which was mentioned as to the preju- 
dice likely to be occasioned by an ex- 
posure of its affairs, does not hold, as 
applied to the case of a mercantile 
establishment in Englaud; and if, Sir, 
people will engage, being the subjects 
of ourGovernment in India, in concerns 
of this generally prohibited, and at all 
times dangerous nature, witha native 
government, they must submit to the 
inconveniences of that inquiry, which 
their own character, but still more the 
welfare of India and the honour of our 
own Government, and the reputation 
of its servants, so strongly and impera- 
tively call for. Why, then, what do 
these objections that have been taken 
to such an inquiry in the present case 
resolve themselves into? They may 
be resolved, 1 think, into two ; first, 
the urgency of the case itself, and, se- 
condly, the unwillingness (as regarded 
the house) to give a public statement 
of their concerns, Now | confess, that 
I for one do not see the strength of 
either of the objections in this business. 
It will be recollected that this trans- 
action was not represented to us in the 
first instance as a new loan. It was 
represented then to have been in pro- 
gress for eight months, and that no 
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preparation or provision had beea 
finally made for its payment. We 
looked at the matter prospectively ; 
and I confess that I desired to know 
whether the arrangement that had been 
made was a beneficial one for the Ni- 
zam’s interests? And if it should 
prove not to have been a beneficial one, 
I was desirous that the matter should 
be re-arranged more beneficially for 
his Highness ; and I thought, Sir, that 
we had ample time before us, looking 
to the manner in which this loan had 
hitherto proceeded. Then, Sir, there 
was another objection suggested by 
the hon. Baronet, to which, as it 
seemed intended to implicate the con- 
duct of the Indian Government in an- 
other respect, I shall advert; but-there 
is one observation which I first pro- 
pose to make. A great deal of stress 
has been laid on the call, which, as it 
is assumed, was made upon a commer- 
cial house to preduce to Government 
their accounts. Now, Sir, bon. Pro- 
prietors will find, that in point ef fact 
no such call was made upon Messrs. 
Palmer and Co, to produce their ac- 
counts. They have taken, indeed, great 
credit for their voluntary production of 
them; and lam sure, so far as that fact 
can go, I am quite willing to allow that 
they were at last produced in the volun- 
tary way which tzey mention. But as 
to the call that is supposed to have been 
made upon them,— what theAccountant 
General suggested was, that they should 
furnish a statement of their accounts— 
(hear, hear)—and not the detailed ac- 
counts themselves. Nothing, therefore, 
that is unfair can be imputed to this 
call, not for the accounts, but for the 
statement of them. Iwas going, how- 
ever, to notice another objection which 
I said was taken in respect to the con- 
duct of the Council tu this house ; and 
that is, that no prejudice ought to result 
to them from taking a rate of interest 
not usually known in this country. Sir, 
I can refer to a much graver principle 
than this statement of the objection 
supposes ; I can refer to a known con- 
stitutional principle of the British Go- 
vernment in respect, particularly, to its 
Indian administration ; a principle that 
if it be not persevered in and strictly 
observed, must endanger the stability 
and the existence of the Hon. Company 
itself. It is, Sir, that its servants 
should put upon record all that shall be 
done in India under their order. 1 con- 
fess I could not possibly have imagined 
that any :hing which may respect simply 
the convenience or transactions of this 
private house of Palmer and Co, could 
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farnish anyargument to be propounded 
to us, for one moment, as warravting a 
desertion of that principle. (Hear, hear.) 
It has already been shown, that the 
terms of the sirty-lac loan were in fact 
never communicated with accuracy or 
truth to the Government of India. 1 
believe that I have now stated the whole 
amount of the conduct which I pursued 
on the occasion in question, and the 
grounds upon which it appeared to me 
proper to ask for inquiry. It is also to 
be remembered that after the resolu- 
tion of the Governor and Council was 
confirmed, the inquiry was adopted, and 
the Government were pledged to an ul- 
terior course of proceeding. That 
course was quite consistent with the 
measure which bad been taken iu this 
business ; but the order was after- 
wards suspended. I, Sir, have carried 
no prejudice into the Council in respect 
of the measure suggested by me, as to 
the accounts of those Gentlemen, I had 
no feeling of hostility to indulge. 1 
should have been perfectly willing to 
listen to any argument that might 
have been urged by other Members of 
the Council in respect to that measure. 
I could not expect them, of course, to 
concur in all the views I have stated to 
this Court ; but with those views still 
impressed upon my mind, I could not 
think it my public duty to give my 
vote for the suspension of the order 
which had been before agreed to. 
That suspension I opposed; and I 
hope that this hon. Court will do 
me the justice to declare, whether 
mine was a light, or frivolous, or un- 
necessary opposition (hear, hear) ; 
whether there was any thing in my 
conduct which should justly expose 
me to that imputation, (which I am 
sorry to say has been this day cast up- 
on me, by the hon. Baronet, in lan- 
guage rather unmeasured I appre- 
hend)—of opposition in the Council, of 
a pertinacious, fractious, or vexatious 
nature. (Hear, hear.) With respect to 
the terms of the loan to the Nizam, I 
shall not enter into that large question, 
that has been rather suggested, of what 
might have been done in the business ? 
1 think I can show very plainly, that 
something much better might have 
been effected; and that some arrange- 
ment, far more open and beneficial, 
might have been conveniently and 
properly entered into. And I think, 
Sir, [can show that there were cir- 
cumstances which ought to have made 
us much more attentive on this occa- 
sion to the interests of the Nizam’s 
Government. We have all of us heard 
a great deal of the dependence of that 


large body of native troops, and no 
doubt the praises which have been 
lavished upon them are well deserved, 
I dare to say, although unconnected 
myself with military affairs, that they 
are equal in discipline to any troops in 
the line of the British army. Sure I 
am, that they are equal to any troops 
whatever in the service of the hon. 
Company ; but I beg to say, that I 
doubt very much indeed the justice of 
retaining so large and burthensome a 
body in the service of the Nizam, 
whose territories we were bound 
by treaty to defend not only from 
foreign,~ but from domestic foés. 

Therefore, I say, it may fairly be 
doubted whether, for our own purpose, 
we were warranted in imposing that 
very heavy Establishment oa the 
country. I make use of that for this 
purpose—to show a considerable, if 
not a boundless, regard to the persons 
interested. Now a great deal has been 
said about the native interest. The 
native interest must vary in all cases, 
according to the circumstances of a 
country, as according to the circum- 
stances of a person; but still there 
were strong and urgent reasons why 
that house should not expect very high 
interest. I] say they were defended 
from a risk which other houses would 
not have undergone :—they received 
the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. Then I put it tothe fairness 
and candour of every man of honour, 
if they received every rupee that they 
advanced. 

Mr. Kinnatrp.—That house has not 
received any of the allowance that has 
been for years paid to the Nizam Go- 
vernment, 

Mr. Struart.—I said, Sir, with re# 
spect to that arrangement, that the 
house of Palmer and Co. had the 
sanction of the British Government, 
which was equivalent to the strongest 
guarantee that could be expected. 
(Hear. hear, hear.) The next trans- 
action I would allude to, is the sixty- 
lacloan. Now the letter I hold in my 
hand is certainly not from the table 
of this Court, but I will read it, be- 
cause one passage from it has consi- 
derably induced me to rise this day. 

The letter of Sir William Rumbold, 

7p 

“When the above requisition was 
made, the British Government had 
derived all the advantage of the Ni- 
zam’s co-operation by means of the 
funds of the house, and the} Nizam’s 
Government had escaped from its dan- 
gers, and was placed from thence for- 
ward upon a footing of stability which 
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it had never before attained. Had ‘the 
Nizam’s Government been destroyed 
im the general convulsion, the whole 
advances of the house would have been 
lost, and the British Government would 
have told the firm of W. Palmer and 
Go. \that they had knowingly run 
those risks, and must take the conse- 
quences. But no sooner had they es- 
caped from those risks, than objections 
were raised by anew Member of Coun- 
eil, by whom was manifested a dispo- 
sition to canvass the details of the ex- 
pense which bad attended a specu- 
jation of most fearful and incalculable 
danger.”’ 

Now, Sir, what can be the mean- 
ing of these passages? As a member 
of the Supreme Council, 1 was called 
upon to perform high duties under a 
solemn obligation. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man says, I must have had private in- 
formation. 1 had not a particle of in- 
formation on this subject. I never 
heard or knew of this arrangement, I 
most solemnly declare ; and therefore 
I put it to the candour and fairness of 
hon, Gentlemen, whether it ought to 
be imputed to me that 1 had a malig- 
nant intention of ruining this firm. I 
leave such imputations to the indig- 
nant reprobation of every honourable 
and virtuous mind. Little did I think, 
Sir, when I was a member of the Ben- 
gal Government, acting according to 
the dictates of my conscience,—I say, 
Sir, little did 1 then think, that | 
should have to defend my opinions 
and my conduct before this public 
Court; and however little qualified 
I may he for the task, I have in 
me that consciousness of rectitude, 
that my heart bears me witness, 
throughout this proceeding, I have 
steered my conduct by principles. of 
public justice; and my private judg- 
ment sanctions me in the belief that I 
have been faithful to my duty. (Much 

applause.) 

Mr.WEEpiNG.—I do not think, Sir, it 
was necessary for the hon. Gentleman 
to have entered into his defence so 
much at length as he has done; for I 
am sure his firmness and consistency 
in resisting this measure, are such as 
clearly to demonstrate the propriety of 
his conduct, and the virtue of the prin- 
ciples on which he acted. In stating 
my opinion of the general question, I 
shall endeavour, as far as I am able, to 
confine myself to that line of argu- 
ment which is strictly applicable on the 
present occasion; but, in doing so, I 
shall consider the whole of the papers 
relative to the particular transaction of 
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William Palmer and Co., as forming 
the grounds on which the judgment of 
the Court'is to pass. Whether, there- 
fore, before or after the Government 
of the Marquis of Hastings, these pa- 
pers form part of the chain of evi- 
dence placed before us, and which 
every man is entitled to use, whether 
for argument or illustration. 1 shall 
not leave one passage untouched, 
therefore, that I think of importance, 
but I shall take the whole book as my 
text, and make my comments as 
short as possible. But before I pro- 
ceed to the general reasoning on the 
subject, I will just advert to a few 
topics in the speech that was made on 
the other side, which had caused. so 
much admiration, and which has been 
so much eulogized. To go through 
the whole speech, I confess would be 
embarrassing ; but there are two or 
three topics to which | feel it my duty 
to allude. In the first place, there was 
an endeavour to prove a contrariety in 
the conduct of that very valuable 
public servant Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
Now, when he first went out, in the 
obscurity in which he found all these 
measures were enthralled, and in the 
difficulty that existed in getting ac- 
counts, was it not necessary and na- 
tural he should apply conjecture where 
he could not get fact. If, then, subse- 
quent evidence discovered that he was 
right in his conceptions, hew can 
any imputation be cast on his con- 
duct? But, Sir, there are two points 
more. 1 will defy any man to 
prove that there was one single rupee 
of unsettled balance due from Govern- 
ment to the house of Palmer and Co. 
at the time of the sixty-lac loan. But 
is the hon. Gentleman prepared to 
prove, that this house did not lend 
money to the Nizam’s Government on 
unlawful terms? ‘They leave out the 
opinions of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General. They merely stated, that 
Mr. Strettel differed in opinion with 
the Attorney-General. But the law on 
this subject isso clear, in my opinion, 
that it requires no reference to legal 
gentlemen. The hon. Gentleman 
quotes only the 13th Geo. Ill. He 
forgets a little act of Parliament called 
the 33rd of Geo. Il. He states very 
truly, that there is only one penalty 
incurred ; but the act of the 33rd sup- 
plies the deficiency. It made the 
offence, if it occurred out of the Com- 
pany’s territories, the same as if it oc~ 
curred in them. Now, in the outset of 
the argument, the Resident has stated, 
that he was not only prepared to de- 
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fend the exercise of his own political 
conduct, but the whole of bis political 
conduct. A pretty difficult task, I 
think. He might as well attempt to 
heap Pelion on Ossa. He stated that 
the 24 per cents and the 12 cents, 
would be liked on the Exchange in 
England. Now, onthe 13th of March 
1814, Messrs. Palmer and Co. applied to 
the Supreme Government for a license 
of establishment. It was granted on 
the 22d of April, and the Resident was 
desired to afford every countenance to 
it; but we hear nothing more of it for 
two years. On the 22d of June 1616, 
they applied to Government to carry 
on a pecuniary transaction with the 
Nizam’s Government. The Governor- 
General, without inquiry, granted the 
license, but with this provision, and 
I beg the attention of the Court to it, 
—that they should at all times when 
called upon to do so, disclose to the 
British Resident the nature and ob- 
jeets of their peculiar dealings, either 
with the Nizain’s Government, or other 
subjects. On the 3lst of December, 
the Resident of Hyderabad sent word 
that the agreement entered into be- 
tween the Minister of the Nizam and 
the house was thus : that the latter was 
to furnish two lacs of rupees monthly 
to pay the troops of the Nizam’s Go- 
vernmeut ; for which the House were 
to receive assignments to the amount 
of 30 lacs on the Nizam’s territories ; 
but inasmuch as he stated no terms 
or particulars, either of interest or 
commission, the Government order- 
ed him to send particulars, to see 
if the Government were involved in 
the transaction. In reply to the re- 
quest of the Government, the Resi- 
dent sent certain papers, and also 
some correspondence which had taken 
place between him and the house of 
Palmer and Co. I do not say it was so 
intended: but it appears to me that 
this wascalculated to mislead the house. 
The papers that were received, were re- 
ferred to the Accountant-General for 
his opinion, to which an hon. Gentle- 
man below me has alluded. The Ac- 
countant-General, as might be expect- 
ed, with the sagacity of a man of bu- 
siness, declared it was unnecessary to 
proceed further. He stated that the 
house of Palmer and Co. were not to 
advance the mouey to pay the troops, 
unless they received the assignment. 
There was no certainty, therefore, that 
the troops would be paid. ‘This state- 
ment was ordered on the 4th of Sep- 
tember; and Sir William Rumbold 
being at Calcutta shortly afterwards, 
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he desired to knowwhat inquiries were 
made, and being told what they were, 
he protested against them, on the 
ground that he was not to be called 
upon to furnish copies of accounts 
with his constituents (considering the 
Nizam’s Government as their constitu- 
ents) although he had a copy of the 
license from Government, by which 
he would be called upon to furnish 
those accounts. Well, Sir William 
Rumbold’s remonstrance was then 
made. On the 9th of October he was. 
ordered to attend the Board perso- 
nally; and then the minute of the 
Council, dated the 10th of November 
1619, contains the followimg passage: 
‘*As mercantile men, we could not 
with propriety furnish copies of our 
accounts with our constituents. Such 
a measure would be highly injurious 
to our affairs, and destroy the confi- 
dence which the public repose in us, 
We did not conceal any part of our 
transaction with the Minister from 
Mr. Russell, when he formerly called 
upon us in consequence of the letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary to 
Government ; and we are at all times 
ready te afford him similar informa- 
tion.’”’ The Governor adds, “‘ the va- 
lidity of the objection struck me im- 
mediately.”’” Now, Sir, I think the 
dulness which existed on this occasion 
will strike every person that dulness 
is not peculiar to London. He says, 
“1 knew that the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment was deeply indebted to the firm, 
and that all the advances had been 
made at rates of interest which must 
sound alarmingly high in England ; 
notwithstanding which the house had 
been very inadequately paid, both for 
its risks and its costs.’’ Now, if he 
entertained an opinion of this kind, 
why did he not send the concomitant 
particulars? As it was, he sent parti- 
culars without the accounts, which 
were the only things to enable me to 
form a just opinion on the subject. 
As to the question of ignorance, the 
noble Lord had been scarcely there 
five years, while there were Gentlemen 
before the bar and behind the bar, who 
had been there tweuty years, and 
who were much better acquainted 
with the habits of the country than 
the noble Lord, or than the individual 
on whom he bestowed so much favour. 
I am sorry I do not see the member 
for Aberdeen in his place, to hear, 
that in London the accounts of India 
are not to be produced, because the 
people of London are likely to form 
false deductions from them. I 
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believe that Gentleman has often 
complained of the tardiness with which 
accounts were sent from India; and 
has threatened, that if such delays were 
not remedied, he should feel compelled 
to call for a dismissal of the delin- 
quent party. Suppose the Board of 
Trade or Revenue were to state on 
their own venture, ‘‘ we do not send 
you accounts, because you could not 
understand them ;’’ I think I see the 
hon. Gentleman rising in his seat and 
exclaiming, ‘* you to tell us this! Let 
them be instantly dismissed toMoldevia 
or Mexico, to learn a better sense of 
duty!” This I think would be the con- 
duct of the hon. Member on such an 
occasion. It appeared afterwards, that 
the interest on which this money was 
lent, was 24 per cent. per annum, but 
the account being made half yearly, it 
exceeded 25 per cent., while all other 
mercantile agency in India in this 
way, was but 6aud 9 per cent. There 
is an hon. Baronet near me (Sir Charles 
Forbes) who has been at the head of a 
house in India, and I believe his house 
did not at that time allow even so 
much as 8 per cent. The enormous 
difference then was derived from our 
necessities, while the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council professed to befriend 
the house. I donot say the Governor- 
General showed a leaning in India to- 
wards the house, but I say he was mis- 
led in his judgment. What I find fault 
with is, that he went blindly to work. 
He kept from you, Sir, and this Court, 
the means of knowing what was going 
forward. If you can prove that he did 
know what this transaction was, he 
suffered his license to be made anillegal 
instrument. I give him credit, however, 
for not examining the accounts ; but 
still he has been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty, because he suffered the license 
to be made an illegal instrument. 
The money was for the payment of the 
Nizam’s army, commanded by British 
officers. 

Here the hon. Member added some 
observation, which was inaudible. Mr, 
Russell rose amid cries of ‘‘ Order’’ to 
correct him in his statement ; and said, 
that though the money went directly 
from the Treasury to pay the troops, it 
was the Nizam’s money, and not the 
money of the Company. 

Mr. Wrepinc.—Even without the 
fact, I am entitled to the force of my 
argument. Well then, Sir, with regard 
to the sixty-lac loan, it has been touch- 
ed upon by several other gentlemen ; 
but I shall beg the attention of the 
Court to this fact:—It appears to me 
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there was an attempt to procure an 
interest for Palmer of 16} per cent. 
at a time when the interest of other 
houses had diminished, and when the 
Company’s 6 per cent. loan was at a 
premium of 2 percent. It was unbe- 
coming, therefore, for the Marquis of 
Hastings to leave his ally in distress, 
when he could have helped him on 
such terms as would have enabled him 
to retrieve his misfortunes. Upon a 
review, Sir, of these papers, I am com- 
pelled to come to this conclusion :— 
that the Governor-General in India, by 
yielding to Palmer and Co., was guilty 
so far of a political error, that it is quite 
impossible, in my opinion, for this 
Court to adopt the original motion, 
After this it is impossible to give the 
Marquis one cowry more. 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to roder. 

A Proprirtor.—The hon. Proprietor 
is in perfect order on this occasion. 
(Much noise.) And to convince the 
Court that he is in order, I will refer 
them to the heading of the papers which 
form the subject of debate. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 

Here the hon. Proprietor read the 
heading of the papers. 

The Cuatrman, amid much noise, 
said he thought Mr. Weeding perfectly 
in order, as the subject of further re- 
muneration to the Marquis of Hastings 
was part of the matter before the Court. 
(Much interruption.) 

Mr. KINNAIRD rose to order, amid 
cries of ‘* Chair, chair :’’—As you have 
deduced that the hon. Proprietor is 
correct in your own opinion, | am 
not likely to convince you of the con- 
trary; but I cannot suppose you mean 
to prevent me from expressing my 
opinion on the point.—— 

Cries of ‘* Chair! chair!” ‘* Or- 
der! order!” 

The CiairMAN again decided that 
Mr. Weeding was in order. The very 
heading of the papers which had been 
pointed out, warranted the course he 
was pursuing. 

Mr.WEEDING resumed,—I was about 
to state, Sir, it appeared to me, after 
reading these papers, that it must ex- 
cite surprise in the Court that the 
Marquis of Hastings had received 
as much as he has done.—‘‘ Nihil fuit 
unguam tam impar sibi.’”"—And here 
I perfectly agree with the Gentleman 
before me, that it was impossible to 
reconcile the opinions of some men. 
Every man has, unquestionably, a right 
te change bis mind upon conviction. 
1 allude to Mr. Pattison’s dissent. In 
that dissent he takes no notice of the 
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general topics on the subject; but if 
I were to examine it paragraph by 
paragraph, some Gentleman in Court 
might interrupt me as being partial. 
Are we then prepared to express our 

ersonal feelings with respect to the 
Saveuis of Hastings? or are we to act 
an evasive part ? I say here weare, like 
the Delphian oracle,—“ Aio te Roma- 
nos vincere posse :” Conquer theRoman 
people, or the Roman people will con- 
quer Rome. I do hope, therefore, that 
the Court will confirm the amendment. 
I cannot sit down, Sir, without in- 
dulging my feelings in praise of that 
great and illustrious man, Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy, who has displayed the great- 
ness of his talents in the most trying 
situations ; and yet he is charged with 
ingratitude towards his friend aud be- 
nefactor. Is it meant that it was a 
benefaction for this gentelman to be 
appointed chief Secretary? Were not 
the Marquis and he alike companions 
and servants? Did not the Company 
expect from them alike an honourable 
discharge of their respective duties ? 
and is it to be conceived a private be- 
nefit, for a man to be appointed to a 
distinguished situation, when his word 
and service entitled him to it? The 
merit of the selection is all the merit 


the party appointing is entitled to ; 


and I do venture to affirm, the Gentle- 
man appointed has in every way proved 
he was worthy of the trust reposed in 
him. In a short time he will be called 
to give an account of his stewardship ; 
and then we shall be enabled to accept 
of all the good and reject all the bad 
qualities ; in the mean time, I beg to 
say, in my opinion, that what he has 
done in the exercise of his fuuctions 
has been for the welfare of India. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir Cartes Forses.—I shall tres- 
pass, Sir, on the Court with but a very 
few words. 1 have certainly been at 
the head of a banking-house in India 
for many years ; and I must say, that, 
in 1818, such was the scarcity of mo- 
ney, that they opzned the treasury at 
nine per cent. They raised the inte- 
rest to nine and one-eighth after 
that; and so it continued for nine 
months. It was afterwards reduced to 
six per cent. No doubt bigher rates 
were given in other parts, but this was 
in Bombay. There is one observation 
I have to make here, which I think of 
the utmost importance to this Court ; 
and it is, that much as has been said 
of the interest taken by Palmer and 
Co. on this loan, there is not a man 
here who would net agree with me, 
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that he would have been sorry to have 
exchanged situations with that house 
on that occasion. (Cheers.) I declare, 
upon my honour, I would not at any 
period, before or after, have entered 
into such an engagement as that which 
Palmer and Co. did, even for a 
higher rate of interest, because it was 
interest stipulated for, but never re- 
ceived, and, perhaps, never will be 
received. 1 would, Sir, at any time 
prefer lending money at 9 per cent. to 
Government, to lending it at 24 per 
cent. to the Nizam. But it has been 
said, this house had a guarantee: It 
was not the case. 

Mr. Stuart.—I said they had the 
sanction of Government, which was 
equivalent to a guarantee. 

Sir Cuartes Forses—I hope that 
guarantee will be fulfilled; but, Sir, 
such are the consequences of that 
unfortunate loan, that I am sure no 
man euvies their situation, even with 
that guarantee. I must here say, I 
have not done that, which I ought to 
have done before I troubled this 
Court with any observations; I have 
not read the voluminous book con- 
taining these papers ; but I have read 
enough to satisfy my mind ov this 
point, that the terms made by Messrs. 
Palmer and Co, were moderate com- 
pared to those made by other persons. 
A great deal has been said about na- 
tive powers, but there are no such 
things. No Englishman would be 
found to place himself in the power 
of the Nizam. On one occa- 
sien, indeed, I had an_ opporiu- 
nity of placing myself in the power 
of the Government of India. (Cries ef 
** question !”’ “* questioa!"’) I mean to 
coufiue myself to a single fact, and I 
will not long detain you; but if you 
expect the question, 1 fear we shall 
not come to it this night, late as it is 
Soon a'ter the arrival of the Marquis 
of Wellesley in 1798, aud preparations 
were making for the Nizam War, the 
credit of the Company was falling 
rapidly. Such was the difficulty of 
getting mouey, that every means were 
used by the Marquis of Wellesley to 
accomplish that necessary object, pre- 
vious to bis entering onthe war. One 
of them was this :—On the 14th of Aug. 
1798, an advertisement appeared in 
the Bombay Courier, uuder the sig- 
nature of the Secretary of Govern- 
ment. It is very short, and as it is 
important [ will read it. 

‘The Honourable the Governor in 
Council will receive sealed proposals, 
on Tuesday the 2Ist instant, from any 
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person desirous of paying money into 
the Treasury, for the Honourable Com- 
pany’s promissory notes on the Gene- 
ral Register, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. per aunum, for any amount not 
exceeding 100,000 rupees, on the fol- 
lowing conditions :— 

** The money teudered to be paid 
into the Treasury, at such time as may 
suit the lender, provided the same be 
on or before the 20th day of September 
next. 

** Ga payment of the money, a pro- 
missory-note will be grauted for the 
amount, which, according to the terms 
of the General Register, will be trans- 
ferable at par to the Bengal Register 
debt, or may be subscribed for bills oa 
England, at the exchange of 2s. 2d. 
the rupee, payable eighteen months 
after date. 

** The Governor in Council engages, 
that excepting what is tendered under 
this advertisement no other promis- 
sory-notes of the same description shall 
be issued during the period stated, 
viz. before the 21st day of September 
next, unless the same be at least 2 per 
cent. below the lowest offer made. 

** The tenders to be made in the fol- 
lowing form :— 

*** On the terms of the advertise- 
ment, dated the 14th August, 1798, I 
do hereby tender the sumof rupees 
to be paid into the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Treasury, on or before the 20th 
September next, for which I agree to 
receive promissory-notes on the Gene- 
ral Register, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. per annum, at the rate of 
rupees for every 100 rupees so paid 
into the Treasury.’ 

** The tenders to be superscribed, 
* Tenders for Promissory-Notes,’ and 
to be delivered to the Secretary, or sent 
into Council, at 12 o’clock, on the 21st 
instant. 

** Published by order of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council, 

RoBERT RICHARDS, 
Secretary to Government. 
14th August, 1798. 

Well, Sir, what do you think were 
the terms ? How much do you think 
was paid in? On the 30th of August, 
on the 3d of September, and on the 
17th of September, three different pe- 
riods, the enormous sums of 18,000 ru- 
pees were paid in ; 10,000 rupees were 
the second sum, and 3100 were the next 
sum paid into the treasury ; at the rate 
of 120 paper for 100 cash, being added 
to the8 per cent., and6 per cent. being 
added forsone year; and this was the 
exchange between Bombay and Cal- 
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cutta. We only tendered 18,100. ru- 
pees, upon these very moderate terms 
of 34 per cent. per annum. Our money 
was worth that; and, in fact, it was 
worth more, for it was all we could 
spare, If we had gone on feeding 
them, perhaps we could have screwed 
out better terms; but this is a fact to 
which I pledge my honour, I havea 
right then to call upon this Court todo 
justice; and, if they do not, I trust it 
willbe found elsewhere. And now, Sir, 
I beg leave to say, I have no connexion 
whatever with these parties. I did, 
about thirty years ago, see Mr. William 
Palmer, but, except that, all the parties 
are totally unknown to me, from the 
Marquis of Hastings downwards, ex- 
cept Sir William Rumbold, with whom 
I became acquainted only within the 
last fortnight. Now, Sir, I have a let- 
ter in my pocket, at this moment, from 
Calcutta, which states, that while some 
of the houses there are refusing money 
at 4 per cent., others are getting 12 per 
cent., with a bonus of 10 per cent. for 
three months. This is 52 per cent. per 
annum. I should like to know 
(Here a violent knocking in the hall 
disturbed the hon. Proprietor.) 1 have 
but one word more to say, I have heard 
a great deal about a conspiracy, and 
opinions have been read on this sub- 
ject. With what object those opinions 
were read I do not know; but I think 
they were most favourable documents, 
because they show the utmost pos- 
sible anxiety to fix on these parties 
a conspiracy. J have said thus much. 
I will only add one word more: 
The question before us refers to the 
Hyderabad transactions, and to them 
alone, as I conceive. (Hear.) Upon 
that subject, aud upon that alone, I 
ain come here to give an opinion, I 
am not prepared to approve fully and 
entirely of every act of pa Hastings’ 
administration, nor will I do so: but 
with respeet to the Hyderabad ques- 
tion, not only do I conceive there is 
nothing to find fault with in his Lord- 
ship’s conduct, but I think it has been 
highly meritorious, (Hear.) It appears 
to me, that the transactions in ques- 
tion could not have been more benefi- 
cially conducted for the interest of the 
Company, which seems to have, been 
always the end which his Lordship 
had in view. What was the situation 
in which his Lordship was then placed ? 
We were threatened with a’ general 
war, and the native Princes would have 
been glad to find an opportunity of 
turning agaimst you. How then was 
his Lordship to get the necessary 
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money for paying the Nizam’s troops. 
I am of opinion, that if he had re- 
sorted to a public sale, as the Govern- 
ment did with respect to the 6 per cent. 
paper in 1798, he would not have 
raised the money on such advantageous 
terms, as those upon which it was ob- 
tained from Messrs. Palmer and Co. | 
am borne out in that opinion by the 
letters which I have received from 
India, describing the state of the 
money market at the period in ques- 
tion. One word more, with respect to 
the troops of the Nizam, as they are 
called. The changes have been rung 
upon that part of the speech of the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Russell,) in which 
he said, that if he held up his fin- 
ger, the troops of the Nizam would 
have turned against us. All that 
I understaud the hon. Proprietor to 
mean by that expression was, to ex- 
press that such was his influence with 
the Nizam, that he was able to avert 
the danger with which the interest of 
the Company were threatened; (Hear, 
from Mr. Russell ;) that is what I un- 
derstood to be meant by the phrase, 
and it is not fair to attempt to give ita 
forced construction. (Hear.) How isit 
possible that a man with a grain of 
common sense, could commit himself 
as it had been insinuated that Mr. 
Russell had done by that expression, 
much less an individual who has him- 
self so much honour both in and out 
of this Court, by that admirable speech 
which has delighted all who heard or 
have read it? (Hear.) I have been in 
public life now fourteen years, and can 
safely declare, that I never before 
heard a speech so clear in detail, or so 
able and conyincing—I may say so 
unconquerable—in reasoning as that 
of the hon. Proprietor. I never heard, 
in the House of Commons, so clear 
and luminous an address. A late 
member of the Bengal Government 
(Mr. Stuart) has stated, that the Resi- 
dent objected to the raising and main- 
taining of the troops. I can believe 
that, because he perhaps thought that 
their troops might, as I believe they 
will,be turned, against ourselves,—yes, 
the very troops which we have raised, 
clothed, and paid. I cannot forget 
what happened at the battle of Poonah. 
The British character was tarnished by 
what took place on that occasion. This 
is the first opportunity 1 have had of 
expressing my opinion on this subject, 
which I had hoped would have been 
made the subject of discussion else- 
where. (Interruption.) I do not intend 
to detain the Court, but I can assure 
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the Gentleman behind, who are expres- 
sing their impatience, that there are 
Members of the Court of Directors, who 
give themselves very little trouble about 
the business of the Court, and are ea- 
sily induced to concur in the measures 
which are proposed there. This, how- 
ever, is a question on which I think 
we ought to have the declared opinion 
of every individual Director, that we 
may know who are friends of Lord 
Hastings, and who are not. (Hear:) 
I should not hesitate to give my sup- 
port to any resolution conveying thanks 
to the Court of Directors, that might 
be proposed subsequently to the pass- 
ing of the original motion ; but to the 
amendment, in its present form and 
at the present time, | cannot agree. 
I would support an amendment which 
would not destroy the whole effect of 
the motion, and which would not bisd 
us, as the present amendment does, to 
approve of what I never can bestow my 
approbation upon,—namely, the poli- 
tical despatches of the Court of Direc- 
tors. (Hear.) If I had nothing else 
to support me in the opinion which I 
entertain of these despatches but the 
protest of an hon. Director (Mr. Patti- 
son), whom I have in my eye,—which 
out of Ceurt has made a great impres- 
sion, and been treated with the consi- 
deration which it deserves,—I never 
could consent to give my vote in ap- 
proval of them. (Hear.) Besides, 
the amendment does in fact commit 
us, with respect to the whole future 
question. (Hear.) That is a very im- 
portant consideration. The case of 
these unfortunate men, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., would be concluded by the 
amendment. The Marquis has been the 
game which it was hoped to run down, 
but those unfortunate men have been 
made the victims. (Hear.) Feeling as 
I do strongly on this point, I would not, 
on any consideration, give my appro- 
bation to a proposition like the amend- 
ment, which would commit me wi.h 
respect to these unfortunate gentle- 
men, and preclude me from advocat- 
ing the claim which they undoubtedly 
have, not only upon the justice of this 
Court, but upon that ef the British 
nation. (Hear.) For the reasons which 
I have stated, I will give my vote for 
the original motion. 

Mr. Stuart.—I rise to explain, as 
the hon. Baronet has particularly al- 
luded to something which fell from 
me, I think it is important that the 
Court should know what it was I did 
say. I said, that the sanction of the 
Supreme Government to the arrapge- 
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ment for the benefit of our ally, the 
Nizam, appeared to me equivalent to a 
formal guarantee. 

Mr. 8. Dixon.—I desire to set my- 
self right with the hon. Baronet who 
has just spoken. When I rose some 
time ago, | did not intend to interrupt 
the hon. Baronet, but merely to play 
a trick, which | observed had been 
successiully practised by av hon. Pro- 
prietor on the other side, of rising and 
catching the eye of the Chairman, in 
order that, knowing I was anxious to 
speak, he might be prepared to callupon 
me when the hon. Proprietor who was 
addressing the Court should sit down. 
{A laugh.) When I first came into 
Court to hear this question discussed, I 
knew no more than | do the day I shall 
alie the line of conduct which | should 
pursue. I wished to hear every thing 
that could be stated on the subject. If 
there was any thing like prejudice in 
my mind, it arose from conversation 
and reading out of doors, and was, that 
the Marquis of Hastings would be 
proved to have acted in a highly dis- 
reputable manner. 1 listened with 
great attention, to all that was said by 


those Gentlemen who have spoken 
against the original motion. With 


respect to two of those Gentlemen, I 
feel that I do not presume too far 
when I state, that I have ranked them 
for a long time amongst my most 
esteemed acquaintances, and in differ- 
ing from them, I hope I shall stand 
excused, because I do so from the 
honest conviction of my mind. (Hear.) 
J listened, as I before stated, most at- 
tentively to the hon. Gentlemen to 
whom I allude, but they only suc- 
ceeded in convincing me that they had 
searched most diligently, to find mat- 
ter of crimination against the Marquis 
of Hastings. (Hear.) Two of the hon. 
Gentlemen who have opposed the mo- 
tion, set out with declaring, that < 

far as regarded Lord Hastings’ indi- 
vidual conduct, they beli eved him to 
be an honourable man, but they added 
that the palpable partiality which he 
had shown to the house of Palmer and 
Co. would prevent them from bestowing 
unqualified approbation upon him. The 
motion and the amendment ran together 
up to a certain point, as closely as the 
river Irwell and the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal—(a laugh.) The amend- 
ment, however, differed from the mo- 
tion in this, that it carried a sting in its 
tail. That is the cause of all the dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject. It 
has always been my desire in the 
course of my life to support, as far as 
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I honestly could, the constituted autho- 
rities of the country. I regret that it 
has not occurred to some person at an 
earlier period of the discussion, to sug- 
gest that an amicable arrangement 
should take place on the question be- 
fore the Court. 1 never received less 
satisfaction from any thing than from 
the efforts of my hon. Friends opposite. 
Upon their own showing, the Marqu:s 
of Hastings ought to be acquitted, 
because, to use the Scotch phrase, the 
“¢ thing was not proven.” All that the 
hon. Gentlemen have said amounts to 
this—‘* We believe Lord Hastings to 
have been guilty of improper conduct, 
but we lack the means of proving the 
fact.’ (Hear.) I speak quite_impar- 
tially on this question, for I know no- 
thing of Lord Hastings, having only 
seen bim once, and that is a long 
timeago. Neither did I ever before, 
until the last Court, see the hou. Pro- 
prietor, Mr. Russell. That hon. Pro- 
prietor’s Address proved to demon- 
stration the superiority of an unpre- 

pared over a prepared speech. The 
speeches of my hon. Friends opposite 
were very well prepared—they were 
like joiner’s work, every part dove- 
tailed with another, whilst they 
were not interrupted; but like ail 
a St speeches, they smelt of the 
lamp. Never in the whole course of 
my life was I so convinced of the ad- 
vantage which a man possesses who 
speaks straight forward from his own 
knowledge of facts, as I have been by 
the speech of the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. 
Russell). That hon. Gent. has been at 
Hyderabad for about twenty years, 
during fifteen years of which he was 
Resident there, and during that period 
all the matters which we are review- 
ing came under his eye. He is there- 
fore enabled to speak of them with 
much more accuracy than we can 
possibly do. I entreat Gentlemen to 
recollect the value of character. I am 
a humble individual, and any reflec- 
tions on my character, whatever harm 
they might do me, whilst living, would 
in all probability be buried with me in 
the grave; but not so with respect to 
a great public officer, any vote which 
should impute to him improper con- 
duct, would be matter to go down to 
posterity. (Hear!) If the house of 
Messrs. Palmer rand Co. shall, on any 
future inquiry—for that I take it for 
granted there must be, (Hear !)—be 
proved to have acted as illegally as 
men could act, it will still remain to 
be proved that Lord Hastings—if it be 
intended to crim/nate him in any de- 
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gree—encouraged them in their illegal 
proceedings. (Hear!) Having made 
these observations, I will now con- 
clude with thanking you for the atten- 
tion you have showa me. (Hear!) 


Mr. R. JACKSON rose to address the 
Court amidst loud cries of ‘* adjourn” 
and ** go on.” 

Mr. S. Dixon.—It will not look well 
in me to move the adjournment of the 
Court just after delivering my senti- 
ments on the question. 

General THornton.—I move that 
the Court do adjourn. (Confusion.) 


Mr. Pattison.—If the Court do not 
adjourn, several gentlemen will fiud it 
necessary to express their opinions on 
the question. I am not fond of public 
speaking, but having been particularly 
alluded to more than once during the 
debate, and believing that I may have 
something to state to the Court which 
has not yet been said, I have determined 
to speak on the question. All that lL 
ask is, that if the Court adjourn, I may 
be permitted to speak before five or six 


yy ea ea room 


o'clock. (Cries of * adjourn,” and “ go 
on.’’) 

The Cuarrman.—As there seems tobe 
a difference of opinion on the subject, 
I must put the question. He then put 
the question of adjournment, which 
was carried in the affirmative by a large 
show of hands. 

The CuainMAN.—The Court having 
decided that an adjournment shall 
take place, it now remains to fix the day 
to which the adjournment shall extend. 
On former occasions I haye proposed, 
from regard to the interests of the Com- 
pany, that the adjournment should ex- 
tend to a week, but the same reason 
now induced me to suggest, that it 
should take place for a shorter period. 
I therefore propose that the Court shall 
meet again on Monday next. 

The question was put, “ that the 
Court do adjourn to Monday,” and 
carried unanimously 

The Court, which on this, as on the 
two former days, was crowded to exe 
cess, then adjour ned at aquar 
five o'clock, 
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No. 15.—MARCH 1825.—Vot. IV. 





A BRIEF NOTE OF EXPLANATION AS TO THE CAUSE OF THE 
PRESENT SUPPLEMENTAL PUBLICATION, 


Tue extraordinary length of the Debates on the Hyderabad Transac- 
tions, which continued through two long days at the India House, ren- 
dered it impossible to include a full and accurate report of the several 
speeches made, and documents referred to by the several speakers, within 
the ordinary limits of one of our Monthly Numbers, without excluding 
from it many other topics, and thus divesting the Work of its principal 
merit in the eyes of general readers,—the agreeable as well as instructive 
variety of its contents. It became, therefore, indispensable to make a 
temporary addition to our usual Publication, by the issue of a Supple- 
mental Number, to include the documents alluded to. This will enable 
us to accomplish a duty long since determined on, but hitherto never carried 
into effect, entirely for want of room, namely,the publication of such a selec- 
tion from the mass of the Hyderabad Papers, as shall put the thousands of 
readers, to whom the originals are not accessible, and the hundreds who, 
having them in their possession, are yet terrified from the perusal by their 
bulk, in complete possession of all the leading facts of the case, and 
enable them, at less trouble and expense than any other mode would 
admit, of coming to their own conclusions on the important matters 
therein developed. We embrace the opportunity which this temporary 
addition to our space will admit, to include, also, in this Supplement, 
an article or two which could not find admission into our regular Number 
of the present month, but which would suffer so much in interest and 
utility by delay, that our readers will, we are persuaded, approve the 
determination to which we have come, of publishing them at once. The 
expense of printing such a Number will be greater to us than an 
ordinary one, from the quantity of small type used in it; but as all 
idea of profit from it is relinquished, it will be sold at the stated and regular 
price: it being also left entirely at the option of the regular Subscribers 
to the Work, whether such Supplemental Number be purchased by them 
or not. With this explanation, we proceed at once to our task, com- 
mencing with one of the articles which could not be longer delayed. 
Sup, Oriental Herald, Vol. 4. I 
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ASSOCIATIONS,--FREE SUGAR COMPANY=—"AND BENGAL 
SUGAR COMPANY, 


NEW 





In the first article of our regular Number for the present month, we 
took occasion to advert to the formation of some new Associations, 
which had for their object the development of the resources of India, the 
improvement of its great staple product, sugar, and the abolition of slavery 
in the West, by underselling the negro-holders in this commodity, to be 
produced by free labour in the East. We promised, on that occasion, 
to present our readers with the data on which these Associations had been 
formed, as well as with the details of their several prospectuses, as soon 
as the materials of such information should be before us: and we have 
now the pleasure to redeem our pledge. 

The formation of the Free Sugar Company, had its origin with a few 
benevolent individuals, who have passed their lives in endeavouring to 
ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men : and who have been taught 
by experience, that the only way to induce the mass of mankind to 
second their philanthropic views, is to make it their interest so to do: in 
other words, to let the bait of pecuniary gain be appended, wherever it 
can be done honestly, to whatever scheme they may inyite the public to 
support. In the present instance, we conceive, that the union of a fair 
return for capital embarked with a certainty of great good, collateral and 
direct, arising from the success of the undertaking, has been happily 
effected ; and from this, we augur the best results. ‘The prospectus of 
the Company is as follows : 


FREE SUGAR COMPANY.—CAPITAL, FOUR MILLIONS, 


Ir is intended to form a Company, to be called the ‘Free Sugar Company,’ 
for the purpose of promoting the production of Sugar by free labour, with a 
capital of four millions, divided into eighty thousand shares, of fifty pounds 
each, 

It is not meant that this Company shall itself engage in the cultivation or manu- 
facture of sugar. Its efforts will be directed to encourage the cultivation and 
manufacture of that article by individuals on their own account, to whom it will 
make such advances, from year to year, by means of agents abroad, as shall 
appear to be safe and judicious ; the same to be annually liquidated by the con- 
signment of their sugar to the Company, 

The Company’s profits will be derived from the usual commissions on the sale 
of the sugar so consigned, in addition to the interest chargeable on the advances 
that may be made. 

The aid of the Company will be extended, without distinction, whenever it can 
be safely done, to the cultivators of sugar by free labour in all parts of the world 
which are adapted to the growth of that article ; to those in the West Indies and 
America, no less than to those in the East Indies and Africa, who shall exclu- 
sively employ free Jabour in its production. 

The general management of the Company will be entrusted to a Board of Direc- 
tors, resident in Loudon, And ateach of the Out-ports of the United Kingdom, 
where subscriptions shall have been raised to the amount of 100,000/., a sub 
sidiary Board will be appointed to receive consiguments, and effect sales, at that 

ort. 
~ As soon as a half of the eapital shall have been subscribed, a call of five per 
cent, will be made on the Subscribers; and the Directors shall be at liberty to 
make a second call, to the same amount, as soon as they shall see fit. But they 
shall haye no power to make any further call on the Subscribers, beyond this, until 
they shall have been authorised to do so by a general court especially convened 
for the purpose, and of which ample notice shall be given, 
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Bengal Sugar Company. 


The calculations on which the present proposal is founded have been taken 
from authentic documents, officially furnished to the East India Company, and by 
them laid before the Public. The result of them will be found in a small pam- 
phlet, published by Hatchard, and entitled, ‘ East India Sugar, or an Inquiry 
respecting the Means of improving the Quality, and reducing the Cost, of Sugar 
raised by Free Labour in the East Indies.’ 

Proceeding on these data, which stand fully confirmed by satisfactory and 
independent evidence, it may be shown, that the whole advance which can be 
required of the Company for the production of 250 tons of sugar, even on the sup- 
position, which is a very improbable one, that the manufacturer of the article 
possesses no funds of his own, would be about 4000/, To ensure, therefore, the 
production of 25,000 tons of sugar annually, the utmost advance that could be 
required would not exceed 400,000/., being the amount of the ten per cent. of the 
capital which it is proposed to call for, 

It is obvious, that if the success of the Company should be such as may fairly 
be expected, it will be possible greatly to enlarge its efforts. An additional sup- 
ply of at least 25,000 tons of sugar may be obtained by each fresh call of ten per 
cent. which may be made on the Subscribers, until the whole capital shall thus 
be beneficially employed in meeting that growing demand for sugar which may 
he anticipated from the combined effect of the diminished price of its production, 
and the increasing prosperity of the country. 

Those who doubt the practicability as well as the security and advantage, of 
such an undertaking as is now proposed, have only to contemplate the rise, pro- 
gress, and actual state of the indigo cultivation in India. It is of recent origin ; 
and yet, aided by British skill and capital, it has proceeded successfully, until 
nearly the whole of the indigo used in every part of the world is supplied from 
British India. The Company have a satisfactory guarantee in this striking fact 
for the success of their present scheme. 

The course which it is proposed to pursue is precisely that which has been 
uniformly sanctioned by the practice of the East India Company itself, as well as 
of the Capitalists of Calcutta, in encouraging the various productions and manu- 
factures of India. 

Applications for shares are to be made in writing, post paid, to John Dougan, 
Esq. No. 28, Princes Street, Bank. 


The pamphlet alluded to, in the body of the prospectus, is full of valu- 
able matter. It is evidently the production of one intimately acquainted 
with the subject on which he writes, grounded on personal experience, 
and a minute attention to the observations and experience of others; of 
which he has availed himself in the proofs and illustrations contained in 
the Appendix to the work. He begins by stating, that the object of his 
inquiry is to ascertain, whether, notwithstanding the extra duty of 10s, 
per cent. imposed on East India sugar to prevent its superseding the 
West India sugar in the English market, it is not possible to import it at 
a rate that shall effectually attain that end. He then adverts to the high 
rate of freight, which was formerly an obstacle to its profitable importa- 
tion, but which, from subsequent reduction, is no longer an object of im- 
portance. The principal disadvantage, he contends, under which this 
article labours, is the imperfection and expense of the mode by which it 
is prepared in India; and the chief desideratum is, the improvement of 
that mode. ‘The process, at present observed, is then described at con- 
siderable length: and it is stated, that the result of the whole is, not only 
that the expense of the manufacture is at least doubled, but that the sugar 
produced is often inferior in strength and grain, to that which is imported 
trom the West Indies. It is added, that so clearly must this be the ne- 
cessary effect of the present imperfect system, that a mere description of 
the process to a West Indian, would enable him infallibly to predict the 
result. The author of the inquiry then proceeds to say :— 

Until the mode of manufacture therefore is changed, supposing the present dif- 
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ference of duty to continue, the produce of Bengal must labour under many dis- 
advantages in its competition with the produce of the West Indies. The unneces- 
sary expense and waste of the process, and the injury done to the article, will in 
some measure counterbalance the extraordinary cheapness of labour, both in the 
cultivation of the cane and the manufacture of the sugar. It is evident, more- 
over, that the requisite improvement can only be effected by European skill and 
capital. The natives have neither the knowledge nor the means required for im- 
proving the process ; and the machinery which could be established by Europeans 
‘without difficulty, and with a certainty of large profits, is not likely to be erected 
in the first instance by the natives, ' 

The plan of proceeding would be simple. Sugar-works must be formed in dif- 
ferent parts of those districts where the sugar-cane is chiefly produced. The con- 
ductors of these works must purchase the cane from the natives, grind it and boil 
it into sugar in the same manner as in the West Indies. The business of cultiva- 
tion will thus still remain in the hands of the natives, and the process of manu- 
facturing the cane into sugar will alone be undertaken by Europeans. As it is 
absolutely necessary that the cane should be ground, and the juice boiled into 
sugar very soon after it is cut, each establishment could embrace but a small dis- 
trict ; such a district, however, as might be adequate to the production of from 
250 to 500 tons of sugar per annum ; the latter quantity being probably quite as 
large as any one set of sugar-works could manufacture. 

The produce of a bigah of land, which is equal to 1600 square yards, may be 
taken at a moderate estimate at 34 maunds of 82 lbs. weight, or 287 lbs. of clayed 
sugar.'—p. 5, 6. 

Nearly eight bigahs therefore would be required to produce a ton weight of 
sugar, and 2000 bigahs to produce 250 tons. This quantity of land would be 
equal to 666 acres ; and if we allow a liberal estimate for other crops, there is little 
doubt that in a favourable situation that quantity of cane-land might be found 
within the space of three or four miles square. 


To this follows a series of calculations intended to show the rate at 
which such an establishment could produce sugar for the European 
market. The charges are made up of cultivation, manufacture, package, 
freight, and sale. Each of these are examined with great care, and the 
result shown with exactness: but we shall extrac .only one passage from 
the whole, as we shall hereafter give a summary of the results; and this 
passage we select principally to explain the syste n of advances on credit 
to the cultivator, and the security of the capital thus lent. It is as 
follows :— 


The poverty of the ryott, as well as the general custom of India, requires that 
a large portion of the value of the cane should be paid in advance.? The time of 
crop lasts from January to May, and the advances are usually made in the June 
or July preceding. They are commonly to the extent of half the value of the 
crop, and when a final settlement is made in the ensuing April, high interest is 
allowed on the loan. This used to be at the rate of at least 24 per cent. per 
annum ;° but interest has recently been much reduced in India. It is probable, 
however, that 10 to 12 per cent. would still be obtained even from respectable 
ryotts. The sum advanced is secured on the standing crop, and is paid over to 
the landlord in lieu of rent; the landlord in return conveying to the lender his 
legal claim to recover on the crop.4 The security of the lender seems perfect, as 
he possesses the same power of summary recovery which the law vests in the 
Jandlord. Even in the case of a complete failure of the crop,—a rare occurrence 





' East India Sugar Report, App. iii. p. 22. The produce is there stated at 12 
maunds of goor. The proportion of clayed sugar to goor being as 7 to 24; this 
will give 33 maunds of clayed sugar. Most of the statements assign a larger 
amount of produce : App. ili. p. 50 ; App. i. pp. 76, 82, 92, 136, 149, 172, 173, &e. 

2 For the present system of advances, see East India Sugar Papers, App. iii. 
pp. 31, 58; App. i. p. 78, corrected at p. 160; pp. 90, 152. 

3 See also Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. p. 38. 

4 East India Sugar Paper, App. iii. p. 31. It is precisely in this way that the 
manufacture of indigo is carried on in India to so immense an extent, 
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in India,—the advance remains as a debt and must be repaid with interest in some 
subsequent year. The interest received on these advances may be considered as 
fully adequate to compensate to the manufacturer, not only all interest on the 
capital advanced until the crop be gathered, but also all the possible loss he can 
sustain by the insolvency of ryotts. On the whole, therefore, the cost of the canes, 
previous to their being manufactured into sugar, may be estimated at Rs. 4 8 for 
a quantity sufficient for the production of a maund of clayed sugar, which, at 2s. 
the rupee, is equal to 9s. sterling per maund, or 12s, 34d. sterling per cwt.—p. 7, 8, 


Farther on; in the midst of his description of the present, and proposal 
of the future mode of manufacture, an observation escapes the author, 
evidently incidentally, as no inference is drawn from it even by himself. 
It would furnish, however, a text for a much larger volume than his own, 
and involves the consideration of the greatest question that can be agi- 
tated as it regards India—we mean the introduction of CoLONIZATION. 
The author says, “ It would certainly be in all cases an advantage, that 
the European superintendent should himself be the proprietor of the 
works ; at least deeply interested in them.” No doubt, it is highly de- 
sirable, that Englishmen should possess PRorERTY in the soil of India, 
and in the works erected on it. This is truly ‘‘ the one thing needful,” 
without which their interests in the prosperity of the country can never be 
deep or permanent. But there is yet another step, before even this, to 
make—namely, to obtain a repeal of the odious and execrable power by 
which any Englishman can be torn from the heart of India, from his 
sugar or indigo plantation, from his family and friends, from all he may 
hold valuable in the world, and be transported like a felon, at the caprice 
of any servant of the Company who may choose to consider him a turbu- 
lent and troublesome individual, because he guards his property from vio- 
lation, and maintains his just rights; as such a representation of any 
British-born subject handed up to the Governor-General in Council, 
would procure him the honour of being what is called officially in India 
‘* transmitted,” and sometimes more familiarly “ sent over the surf ;”— 
in plain language, transported without trial, for daring to reside in India, 
being an Englishman, and for not crouching to his oppressors like a slave ! 
This must be altered, before any man can hold property with any secu- 
rity in India: and when this is accomplished, when it is no longer ne- 
cessary for any Englishman to have what no foreigner now requires, a 
license to reside in India,—the value of which may be estimated trom the 
simple fact of its being liable to be taken from him at a moment’s warning 
without cause assigned, and the individual treated as a criminal for 
not possessing what others have forcibly robbed him of,—when no such 
license is required, and men’s persons are free from arrest, and their 
liberty from violation, then indeed English superintendents may safely 
be placed at the head of establishments in India; but not till then: 
and we sincerely hope, that the benevolent leaders in the undertaking 
to which we allude, will use their efforts to obtain the abolition of this 
monstrous power, before they attempt to induce a single individual to go 
out to India on their account. To show that we are speaking of no 
imaginary evils, of no cruelty that may happen only, but has never yet 
taken place, we shall cite only one instance, out of many that might be 
quoted, to show the sweeping manner in which this power has been some- 
times exercised. In Mr. Mill’s excellent History of British India is the 
following passage, which can never be too often repeated, till the power 
to commit such outrages be abolished for ever :— 
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‘ The hostility of the Governor-General (Lord Wellesley) to his fellow-sub- 
jects, pursuing, independently of the Company, their occupations in any part 
of ‘India, is expressed, without a word to indicate reasons, in the same Let- 
ters® thus :— The number of Europeans, particularly British subjects, esta- 
blished in Oude, is a Miscnigr which requires no comment. My resolution is 
fixed, TO DISLODGE EVERY EUROPEAN, excepting the me one $ servants. My 
wish is to occasion as little private distress as possible, but the public service must 
take its course; and it is not to be expected that some cases of hardship will not 
be found in so great a measure.”’” These last words (says Mr. Mill) indicate ea- 
tensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-General, before he dared to strike at 
the fortunes of so great numbers of his countrymen, declare and prove the evi/s 
which they had produced? For what reason is it, let them declare who know 
what is understood under such a Government as ours, by the ruling few, that he 
has never yet been effectually called upon to account for such conduct ? The good 
which they were calculated to produce is obvious to all. The question still remains 
unanswered, What were the evils ?7 

The good effected by the cultivators of indigo was exactly of the same 
nature, though not to so great an extent, as that which will be produced 
by the cultivators of sugar. The evils will be in both cases the same: 
namely, that wherever independent Englishmen are settled in any con- 
siderable numbers, no Governor-General, nor any of his dependents, can 
tyrannize with such impunity as when there are no European eyes to see, 
ears to hear, tongues to tell, and pens to convey intelligence of their mis- 
deeds to England. This is the only evil, but this the tyrants of India 
find a great one: and as their masters at home have all their sympathies 
engaged with the supporters of this odious system, no hope of redress 
remains for those who are made the victims of this despotic power. Let 
the benevolent projectors of the Free Sugar Company look to this, or they 
will find that their superintendents will be as effectually slaves as the 
unhappy negroes in the West Indies whose condition they desire to 
ameliorate : with this disadvantage, to which no negro even is subject, 
that the Englishman may be transported and ruined for life without a 
trial,—a privilege not denied to the meanest individual in the land ! 

To return from this digression, which, however, is closely connected 
with the subject, we shall here introduce at some length the results of the 
laborious inquiry made by the author of the Work before us, as to the 
cost and charges of the sugar to be produced under the system reeom- 
mended by him for adoption in the East. It is this: 

The statement may be better understood, if instead of making the calculation 
on a single cwt. it be made on the whole quantity of 250 tons of sugar. 

The cost of 250 tons of sugar landed at Calcutta, at oe. Gd, per ewt. 


or 13/. 10s. per ton, would be - - £3375 10 0 
Charges at Calcutta, 5 per cent. - - - 168 15 6 
Freight to Europe, at 6/. per ton « - - 1500 0 O 
Insurance at 3} per cent. on 50002, - - - 162 10 0 





£5206 15 6 
Sale of 242} tons of sugar, 3 per cent. being allowed for drainage, 
at 35/. per ton - £8427 10 


Deduct 6 per cent. for charges in England - 509 5 
—— 7978 5 0 





Leaving a sum of 2771 9 6 
To which is to be added the gain on the molasses, Rupees 2268 8, or 226 17 0 


Net profit - . £2998 6 6 





6 Letter of Lord Mornington, the Governor-General, to the Resident at Oude, 
dated Dec. 23, 1798. 
7 Mill’s History of British India, vol, 6, b, 6, chap. 9, Pr 154, 8v0, edition, 
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The above calculation may be considered as furnishing as near an approxima- 
tion to the truth, as is perhaps attainable without an actual experiment: but it 
will be seen, on a comparison with the documents referred to, and on a fair con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the case, that, with a view to guard against 
disappointment, the calculations have been, in every instance, conducted on data 
less favourable to the profit of such an undertaking than are furnished by the 
authentic details contained in the Company’s Report, and by the facts of the case. 
Nor is any credit taken for the waste of sugar caused by the existing process, 
which would be saved in case an improved process were adopted. Variations, 
it is true, may occur in the rate of freight and insurance ; but these, if they do 
not proceed from merely accidental and temporary causes, must proportionally 
affect the price of sugar from the West Indies also, and will, therefore, not mate- 
rially disturb the conclusion which seems inevitably to follow from the premises, 
that, even under the disadvantage of the present heavy duties, East India sugar 
(provided the mode of manufacturing it should be improved in the way proposed, 
and prices should not fall very far below their present value,) may be imported 
into this country for our home consumption at a large profit to the manufacturer. 
— if his expenses were doubled, it would add only 50s, per ton to the cost of the 
article. 

Before we bring this inquiry to a close, it may not be unseasonable to say a 
few words on the profit to be derived from capital embarked in such an under- 
taking as has been suggested above, when compared with that on the capital 
required for the production of an equal quantity of sugar in the West Indies. 

In the West Indies, a planter must expend a large capital in the purchase of 
land, slaves, and cattle, and in the erection of works. The expense of the first 
three items is wholly saved to the East Indian sugar manufacturer, and that of 
the last is much lighter in his case than in that of his competitor. In conse 
quence of this difference, while the fixed capital required to raise 250 tons of 
sugar in the East Indies would not exceed 800/. sterling ;—to raise the same 
quantity in the West Indies would require a fixed capital of upwards of fifty 
times this amount, say 45,000/. The floating capital required in the East Indies 
for the purchase of canes, the payment of salaries, the hire of labourers and 
cattle, the expense of carriage to Calcutta, and the charges there, would amount 
by the foregoing statement to 3544/. 5s. 6d. sterling ; from which, if the gaia on 
the molasses, 226/. 17s., be deducted, there will remain only 33171. 8s. 6d. to be 
replaced after the sale of the sugar in Europe. 

hat may be the floating capital required by the West Indian grower of 250 tons 
or 320 hogsheads of sugar, it may be difficult to caleulate exactly. But, includ- 
ing the food of the slaves, the various supplies of the estate, tools and utensils, 
packages for sugar and rum, the salaries of managers, the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, the repair of buildings, the decrease of slaves and cattle, medical 
expenses, island taxes, &c. &c. it cannot be estimated, according to any data fur- 
nished by Bryan Edwards, or by the West Indian Legislatures, at less than 
4000/. after deducting the value of the rum. The calculation of interest is wholly 
omitted on both sides. The respective growers of sugar are supposed to trade on 
their own capital. 

In the case of the East Indies, therefore, there is required a fixed capital of 
800/. and a floating capital of 3317/., in all 41172, on which the net profit is 
29981. 6s. 6d. or 72 per cent.’ In the case of the West Indies, the fixed capital is 
45,000/., and the floating capital 4000/., in all 49,000/. What may be the plan- 
ter’s profit on this sum we will not attempt to fix. If we were to credit the 
statements of the West Indians themselves, as contained in their petitions to Par< 
liament, and other documents, there would be no profit at all accruing upon it, 
but a great loss. But we will not enter minutely into that question. The utmost 
profit the West Indians can be supposed to receive from their capital, will bear 
but a small proportion to that whieh it is here estimated the East Indian manu- 
facturer might derive from his. The recent estimates furnished by the West 
Indians themselves, all very nearly agree in estimating the cost of their sugar, 
when brought to sale in England, at about 48s. per ewt. or from 46s. to 50s. 
exclusive of duty. This is, unquestionably, a very overcharged estimate ; for, at 





8 If the sugar is supposed to sell in England at only 30/. per ton, instead of 
35/., - net profit will still be 1854/. Ils. 6¢., or upwards of 45 per cent. on the 
capital. 
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that rate, the average loss they sustain on each hundred weight of their sugar 
would be at least 15s. 

The difference between the profit of the East Indian and that of the West 
Indian cultivation of sugar, is so great as almost to excite a suspicion that there 
must be some error in the calculation.2 The vices, however, of the West Indian 
system are so numerous and important as of themselves to account for such a 
result. If the West indian planters were managing their own concerns against 
open competition, it would be presumptuous for persons at such a distance, and 
unacquainted with their business, to offer any remarks or to propose any improve- 
ments. But when protecting duties are required to keep out competition, and 
bounties are given artificially to raise the price of produce, we may reasonably 
suspect that room is to be found for considerable improvement in their modes of 
mavagement, Men, however, who are accustomed to seek relief, from the effects 
of mismanagement, in bounties and protecting duties, will be likely, so long as 
they succeed in it, to continue that course, though it may be apparent to all who 
examine the matter closely, that the cause of their distress is their own im- 
providence. . 

But even if it be fully admitted that the above statements are perfectly correct, 
yet the cultivator in the East is not to calculate on the permanence or even long 
continuance of his vast advantages. For we may confidently expect that so soon 
as the West Indian planters are led to look to themselves for relief from the 
effects of their bad management, and cease to expect it from the mother country, 
their system will rapidly improve, and the condition of the slaves will begin to 
approach to that of free men. 

One obvious benefit which would immediately accrue to the West Indian cul- 
tivator, would be, that he would be induced to withdraw his poor soil from sugar 
cultivation, and to retain in it only those of superior fertility. Inferior soils would 
be employed in the growth of other articles for which they were adapted, and 
only the best in that of sugar. The remunerating price of sugar would thus be 
lowered. A forced cultivation must always be a hazardous and expensive pro- 
cess ; and it can only be supported by a monopoly price both high and permanent. 

Again, the use of the plough has such obvious advantages, that, to a cursory 
observer, it is wonderful that it has not been more generally adopted in West 
Indian cultivation. If an English farmer was obliged to keep, during the whole 
year, all the hands that he required in harvest, he too might employ them with 
the spade and the hoe in turning up the soil, and might find less advantage from 
the plough. If the plough were brought into general use, and cattle were, there- 
fore, more generally employed, the fertility of the soil, by means of a change of 
crops, of manuring, and good management, would be gradually improved, 
instead of being, as now, continually deteriorated. 

Various other suggestions present themselves. If, for example, the cultivation 
of provisions were made universally a first and paramount object ;—if the women 
were relieved from the constant and oppressive drudgery of field-labour, and 
allowed to give an adequate share of attention to their domestic concerns, as 
might easily be done were the plough in general use ;—and if various other 
economical improvements which are obviously practicable were adopted, there 
can be no doubt that the state of things in the West Indies would rapidly and 
very greatly improve. The population would increase, and their condition would 
gradually approach that of free labourers. The property of the planter would be 
no longer estimated by the number of his slaves, who would sink in value ; but 
by his land, which would proportionably rise in value. His income would eventu- 
ally be derived from a land-rent paid by Black or White farmers managing their 
own concerns ; and he would then be able to compete in the sale of his produce 
with any other country in the world. 

On the whole, therefore, it is gratifying to reflect that the improved manufac- 
ture, and extended cultivation of sugar in the East Indies, may ultimately lead to 
the correction of the vices of the West Indian system ; andthe West Indian planter 
thus find the improvement of his own finances to arise from reforms which would, 





9 It may afford some proof that the cost at which sugar may be brought to Cal- 
cutta has not been underrated, that in the year 1790 the price of the best sugar in 
the Calcutta Market was as low as six rupees, and even in 1812 it had fallen to 
seven rupees, 
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at the same time, most effectually promote the happiness, and exalt the moral 
and social condition, of his unhappy bondsmen. 

From the foregoing inquiry, it will appear, that it would be likely to prove a 
most advantageous speculation for young men of good character and small 
capital, whether Europeans or Natives, to embark in the manufacture of sugar 
in Bengal. Supposing it to be necessary for the adventurer actually to possess 
the whole amount of the capital which the undertaking would require, it would 
not exceed 4000/., even on the large scale proposed of manufacturing annually 
250 tons of sugar, which are equal to from 300 to 350 West India hogsheads. But 
when the facilities of obtaining credit in India as well as in Great Britain are con- 
sidered, it is obvious that a person possessed of half that sum, might rely on 
obtaining such support as would enable him to prosecute his object withvut the 
smallest inconvenience. The manner in which the manufacture of indigo pro- 
ceeds in India at this moment, very satisfactorily illustrates this point.—p.l4—19. 


The Appendix to this Work contains proofs and illustrations of the 
positions established by the author; and as corroborative testimony on 
so important a subject as this must be acceptable to those who desire to 
verify the accuracy of the data on which they proceed to act, we subjoin 
some extracts from a Memorial presented to the Court of Directors by 
Mr. W. Fitzmaurice, in February 1793, on the same subject. The 
writer says : 

The source of the wealth now opened to you by the present opportunity of 
encouraging the sugar manufactories in Bengal to be carried on by the process 
practised in the West Indies, in making, curing, and claying it, readers incum- 
bent ou every mau who possesses knowledge of the subject to display it, so as 
that the nation may profit by it. 

I have therefore thus presumed to address you, Honourable Sirs, in order to 
display those points upon which the sugar trade of your provinces in India must 
either rise to the importance which they are capable of being brought to, or 
prove injurious to your interest and ruinous to the laborious inhabitants of your 
provinces. 

Having lived in Jamaica sixteen years, and during that period been employed 
in the cultivation and management of sugar estates both on the north and south 
sides of that island, I may venture to assert that I am a competent judge of the 
soil fit for planting sugar-cane, and how far it will answer for that cultivation. 

All the ground [ have seen here (Omiedpgre excepted), and I am well informed 
the country throughout is mostly the same, consists of plains of excellent brick- 
mould, which I assert to be the best for sugar, and in its natural state will yield 
from one to two tons per acre, by any tolerable care and attention to the West 
India mode of clarification and bviliug in the first process, which at present is 
unknown to the natives: their mode of expressing the cane-juice and making 
the jaggery (as they call it) being extremely unprofitable, unproductive, awk- 
ward, and tedious in its process. 

From the luxuriance and fertility of this country, I think it is amply competent 
to the supply of all Europe with sugars, and that even the West India planteis 
themselves might import them from hence on much easier terms than they can 
afford to sell mn 5 in the curing-houses upon their plantations. 

On my arrival in Bengal, I determined to try what hind of sugar could be pro- 
duced from the canes managed in the Jamaica manner, that is, by carefully 
adopting the mode of guarding against acidity, and closely attending to the pro- 
cess of clarification ; I therefore crossed the Hoogly at Calcutta, and proceeded up 
the Benares road to the distance of three miles, when I came to a field of cane 
where the natives were making jaggery as already described. I bargained fora 
number of bundles of cane, for two annas per bundle, which was the price they 
were selling for at the bazar in the neighbourhood to the retailers from Calcutta, 
who bought canes to eat. I immediately seut my bearers to purchase me one of 
the country mills, which cost four rupees, four cudgeree pots as boilers eight 
annas, a mat two annas, and thus I fully completed my works in an hour ; my 
bearers turned and fed the mill, and about four o’clock had made two skips of 
very fine strong-grained sugar, which upon claying appeared equal to the best 
St. Kitt’s sugar. 

The experiment I have frequently tried since with success before several gen- 
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tlemen of this settlement, by which I have proved how ruinous it is to the first 
manufacturer to make the juice of his cane into jaggery. 

The more I see of this luxuriant soil, the more | am convinced, Honourable 
Sirs, that you might annually export from Bengal any quantity of sugars, and a 
proportionable quantity of rum of a superior quality, without interfering in the 
smallest degree with the present cultivation and manufactories of Bengal. Indeed, 
the waste land occupied by the tigers between this and Ingelee would produce 
nearly as much sugar as the island of Jamaica; and as to labour, thousands of 
labourers may be had by the day or week, month or year, at two aunas per day, 
or three rupees per month, the highest hire given.!9—p. 21—24. 

Having some years ago hazarded an opinion, that Bengal, with an open trade 
and proper encouragement, could not only supply the European market with 
sugars cheaper than the West Indies can possibly do!!, but also undersell the 
West Indian cultivator in his own island, I then incurred the ridicule of a vision- 
ary speculatist. Time, however, which proves the truth or fallacy of human 
opinions, is about to embody this with the substantial form of proof; and I hope 
to be able in the present address to demonstrate, by an exact and fair comparison 
of the expense and produce of sugar-plantations in Bengal with those of the West 
Indies, the validity of my assertion.'*—p. 23. 

Mr. Botham’s observations on the mode of cultivating a sugar-planta- 
tion in the East Indies is then given, extracted, it would appear, from his 
evidence on the Slave Trade; and this corroborates and contirms all the 
material points before advanced by Mr. Fitzmaurice. ‘The following 
short paragraphs are all that we think it necessary to select from his 
evidence : 

Having been two years in the English and French West India Islands, and 
since conducted sugar estates in the East Indies, it may be desirable to know that 
sugar, better and cheaper than that in our islands, and also arrack, are produced 

in the East Indies by the labour of free people. 

Having experienced the difference of labourers for profit and labourers from 
force, I can assert, that the savings, by the former are very considerable. 

The West India planter, for his own interest, should give more labour to beast 
and less to man ; a larger portion of his estate ought to be in pasture ; when prac- 
tieable, canes should be carried to the mill, and cane-tops and grass to the stock, 
in waggons ; the custom of making a hard-worked negro get a bundle of grass 
twice a day, abolished ; and, in short, a total change take place in the miserable 
management in our West India islands. By this means, following, as nearly as 
possible, the East India mode, consolidating the distilleries, 1 do suppose our 
sugar-islands might be better worked than they now are by two-thirds, or indeed 
one-half of the present force. Let it ke considered how much labour is lost by 
the persons overseeing the forced labourer, which is saved when he works for his 
own profit. I have stated, with the strictest veracity, a plain matter of fact, that 
sugar-estates can be worked cheaper by free persons than slaves.'9 


After such a body of evidence as has been here produced, we think no 
man can doubt of the certainty of profit to the Associators on the one 
hand, and benefit to the Indian people on the other. All that is wanted 
to complete the scheme is a guarantee for the security of the persons and 
properties of those who may embark in it in India: and this, we trust, 
the Directors will use their best efforts to obtain. When they have done 
this, the success of their benevolent undertaking will be certain, 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the “ Bengal Sugar 
Company,” which will promote, rather than retard, the objects of the 





0 East India Sugar Report, First Appendix, p. 210 to 212. 

11 This opinion was neither new nor singular. See Strictures, p. 20, to the same 
point ; Director’s Report on Sugar; Law’s Resources, &c. 

12.N.B.—The maund here mentioned is the Caleutta bazar maund of 80 S.Rs. 
per seer, equal to 824]b. avoirdupoise. 


'3 East India Sugar Report, Third Appendix, p, 83 to 85. 
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contemporaneous Association, and which has exactly the same certainty 
of succeeding. All the previous details into which we have entered 
apply with equal force to both; and asthe Prospectus is full and explana~ 
tory, we cannot do better than introduce it here. It is as follows: 


BENGAL SUGAR COMPANY.—CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


Tne attention of the public has been drawn to various schemes, opening new 
channels for the employment of capital; but no project has yet been proposed 
more obviously desirable and promising than a plan to facilitate the production 
and improve the quality of East India sugar. 

The increase in the home demand for East India sugar, during 1824, has been 
nearly double that of the preceding year ; with an addition also of one half to the 
quantity exported, being in the aggregate about 15,000 tons. This increase would 
doubtless be progressive, were the-quality to be improved, and the cost of produc- 
tion diminished, notwithstanding the present excess of duty of 10s, per cwt. 

The production of sugar by the natives of India is at present attended with nu- 
merous disadvantages : the capital of the cultivators is borrowed at an enormous 
rate of interest; their machinery is exceedingly rude and inefficient; and their 
process of manufacture extremely defective. A knowledge, founded on local ex- 
perience and observation, of these defects in the present system of manufacturing 
sugar in Bengal, and which tend very much to deteriorate the produce of the 
cane, has led to a detailed inquiry on the subject, and produced the conviction that 
the employment of European skill and capital would be attended with very consi- 
derable profit. 

It is therefore proposed to establish in the most suitable provinces, under the 
superintendence of persons acquainted with the process adopted in the West 
ludies, factories furnished with the most approved apparatus made use of there ; 
and without interfering with the cultivation of the land, to encourage the growth 
of sugar by moderate cash advances to the natives in anticipation of their crops, 
receiving from them the cane, to be brought to the factory instead of the goor or 
juice, as is the practice at present. 

The money thus advanced on account of the sugar-cane would be refunded, 
with the legal rate of interest in India, which, although considerably higher than 
in England, is much lower than what the natives pay in similar cases among 
themselves, and would consequently afford to the shareholders a distinct source 
of advantage separate from the general operation. These advances would be made 
through the heads of villages and the leading cultivators ; and from the little un- 
certainty to which the sugar crop in India is liable, they would be attended with 
searcely any risk, 

From a careful examination of the whole subject, it appears that the present 
prices of sugar in England will amply remunerate the growers in India; and 
from the facilities now contemplated, both a cheaper and better article may be 
expected to be produced; while it will be proved to those desirous of supporting 
this scheme, that the profitable anticipation which the proposal holds out 
to the shareholders, is founded on admitted data and correct calculation, and not 
dependent on merely speculative results. 

At the present moment, when the abundance of money forces it into uncertain 
and hazardous speculations, the advantage of employing capital in British posses- 
sions, and under the security of British laws, in preference to speculations in the 
colonies of other powers, is one which should entitle this plan to a preference, 
whilst it combines, at the same time, an object of very considerable commercial 
and national importance : to encourage the growth of one of the staple products of 
the rich soil of India, and to give employment to her numerous population, must 
be the means of opening the resources of that country, and of greatly extending 
the consumption of British manufactures. 

These considerations have given rise to the intention of forming a Company, 
with a capital of 1,000,0002. divided into 10,000 shares, of 1007. ee to be deno- 
minated the Bengal Sugar Company, and to be under the management of twelve 
Directors. 

The produce to be annually consigned to England, and there sold, under the 
direction of a managing committee selected from the Directors. 

It is proposed to raise the capital by instalments ; but as there is no doubt that 
51, per share will be sufficient to make a trial upon a moderate scale, no further 
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call will be made till the result of the first operation is ascertained; and for the 
convenience of those subscribers who, having funds in India, are desirous of per- 
mavently investing their capital there, the agents at Calcutta will be authorised 
to receive payment of their subscriptions. 

Any additional call which it may be thought advisable to make, for the purpose 
of more extended operations after the plan has been tried, will be duly notified. 

This scheme having been submitted to the examination of several gentlemen of 
the first respectability, possessing a knowledge of India, has met with their appro- 
bation and encouragement ; and a preliminary committee cf management will be 
immediately formed, for the purpose of carrying the plan into execution. 

Applications for shares to be made to Messrs. Dawes and Chatfield, Solicitors, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

In conclusion, we can only say that we shall rejoice to see the shares of 
both these Companies filled, and their undertakings in full operation. 
The blessings to India that are sure to result from them, are almost in- 
calculable, and the advantage to England will also be immense : so that 
private benefit will thus, as it ever should do, go hand-in-hand with 


public good. 





ON ‘THE PRESENT CERTAIN EFFECT, AND PROBABLE FUTURE 
CONSEQUENCES, OF THE RECENT DISCUSSIONS 
RESPECTING IRELAND. 


Neverin the history of this Empire was the situation of Ireland more 
agitating than at present:—not even in 1782, when stripped of British 
protection—her volunteer citizens appeared in arms ; and the eloquence 
of Grattan, animating her parliament and people, wrung from an unwil-’ 
ling ministry a separate independence and a free trade. At that me- 
morable epoch, when America had nearly conquered her rights, and sub- 
sequently in 1793, when the French revolution was destroying Europe; 
the measure of relief of 1778 was further extended, and important con- 
cessions were made to Ireland and its Catholic people. But much that 
was just and valuable was also withheld: enough was given to make the 
Irish Catholics feel their strength;—too little to conciliate their attach- 
ment. The nation was slowly raised from prostration to its knees,—but 
the chain which had bound them for ages, was still locked to their bodies, 
and the upright attitude of freedom denied them. 

The worst part of that horrible code which outraged nature and hu- 
manity—which forbade the marriage of the Catholic and Protestant— 
denounced the exercise of worship in a Christian temple—proscribed the 
priest, and the civil teacher—set the son in unnatural array against his 
tather—excluding the Catholic from the nghts of property, and the libe- 
ral professions, was repealed. But though the blight of desolation passed 
from off the land, a cloud of evil stiil hung over it—and swarms of de- 
vouring locusts preyed on every green thing. Ireland was always the 
victim of oppression and neglect. ‘ We never,” says Swift, in one of 
his letters to Lord Bolingbroke, “ had time to think of the country while 
we were in power.” Her treatment was marked by the haughtiness of 
strength, to weakness—of victors, to the conquered. She was in conse- 
quence, for ages, a scene of discord, and of contest—a bloody theatre, 
for contending factions to riot upon ;—no serious effort, until lately, was 
made of kindness or amelioration, or, if made, persisted in. 
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The sudden recal of Lord Fitzwilliam from Ireland ata period when 
the promises of the minister and the hopes of the people excited expec- 
tations of real relief, was an unqualified misfortune to that country. The 
high character of that excellent nobleman, was a pledge of his sincerity ;— 
his arrival was hailed with universal joy, and his departure mourned as 
a national calamity. 


Breves et infaustos populi Romani amores. 


The hopes of the Irish people were warm and confident for a while, 
but soon closed in despair. The Duke of Bedford in 1806 went over in 
the same spirit, but different councils soon prevailed at home, and the 
ancient policy towards Ireland was revived. Since then, successive vice- 
roys, and unnumbered secretaries, have passed and repassed, like the 
shadowy procession in Macbeth ;—“‘ another, and another, and another” 
went and came—but in principle there was no difference. They re- 
flected while they staid, a sort of moonshine of royalty. The Castle of 
Dublin was the castle of indolence ;—a haunt for political panders and 
parasites ; —a draw-well, from which nothing came clear or filtered, but all 
was corrupted and impure. 

Lord Wellesley went over with different intentions :—but he went in 
fetters, and the first step he took, formed a circle of hostility around 
him. The cabinet of Ireland was modelled from that at home, and com- 
posed of jarring interests: both resembled the administration so pointedly 
described by Burke—“ a tesselated pavement of mosaic work, here a 
black spot, and there a white.” The Viceroy was liberal; the Chan- 
cellor an intolerant ; the Attorney-General, the advocate of the Catholics ; 
the Irish Secretary, an enemy to their freedom, bringing to the Govern- 
ment of seven millions of people, the narrow policy applicable to the 
thraldom of an African colony. Thus each was playing checkmate on 
the other,—a game productive to themselves, but ruinous to that fine 
and ill-fated country. 

But the day has passed when this desperate game can be longer played 
with safety. The Catholics, within fifty years, have rapidly increased in 
wealth, in knowledge, and in numbers. They feel their strength, and 
will not longer bear their bondage. Their cause must be viewed as a 
great national question—of sacred justice. The people of England are 
not opposed to the measure. Mr. Canning’s statement that they are, 
is utterly unfounded. It was one of the most insidious attempts ever 
made to array hostility against the Catholics. The feeling, on the con- 
trary, is every day becoming more general here,—that some measure is 
necessary to keep Ireland tranquil, to avoid the expense of a large mili- 
tary force, and enable British capital to flow to its shores, with prospects 
of security and advantage. What that measure exactly is, the mass of 
the English people have not yet agreed ; but the determination will soon 
be made; and a day of opinion here is worth an age of declamation in 
Ireland. Emancipation may then be publicly called for, as the means of 
attaching and securing Ireland. Any administration, however, might 
carry the measure to-morrow, without exciting the slightest alarm or op- 
position throughout Great Britain. ‘It is time for England, at length, to 
be just. In the fullness of wealth and of power, peaceful and great be- 
yond all former precedent, she has now no plea for denial. Millions of 
meritorious subjects, whose services in war and peace have been fully ac- 
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knowledged, demand the benefitsof her constitution, They have outgrown 
the pupilage of bondage,—their increase is too vast for oppression. The 
code that still binds them and their children, when contrasted with their 
wealth and numbers, is like a blazing faggot fettered by a band of flax. 

The existing system is now no longer applicable to the Catholics; 
ministers, in the language of Burke, might as well attempt to rock a grown 
man in the cradle of a child, as apply to the present generation odious 
laws, which necessity might once have sanctioned, hut the causes and 
pretexts of which have long since passed away. ‘The advocates of into- 
lerance are unceasing in their references to past days; but distant days 
and barbarous times form no arguments for a more advanced age ; those 
periods of darkness and of crime should be considered as if they had 
never been. In legislating, we should always start from the ground we 
are upon, or from that point of knowledge and improvement to which 
nations have gradually arrived. The ambition and crimes of successive 
pontifis, in times long gone by, are still sedulously raked up, as arguments 
against the Catholics. Alexander VI., it is true, publicly purchased the 
tiara, and his five illegitimate children shared in the atrocious spoils. 
His vile son, the Cardinal Duke de Borgea, in concert with his father 
put to death Vitelli, Urbino, Gravina, Oliveretto, and a hundred other 
Italian lords, to seize on their domains. Julius II., in the same spirit, 
excommunicated Louis XII. of France, and gave his kingdom to the first 
possessor ; while the pontiff arrayed himself in helmet and cuirass, and 
spread bloodshed and devastation through one half of Italy. Leo X.,, 
immersed in profligacy, trathcked openly in indulgences, to meet the 
expenses of his pleasures; and the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, 
was hastened by this glaring abuse. 

All these are historical facts: but the crimes and ambition of the pon- 
tiffs or monarchs of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, can form no argu- 
ment against the Catholics of the present day. Sextus V. once granted 
a general indulgence for nine years, to all the French who should take 
up arms against their sovereign. But would the subjects of Charles X. 
cite this unprincipled assumption as a license to free them from their pre- 
sent allegiance? The Sorbonne of Paris petitioned that the Maid of Or- 
leans, whose enthusiasm had rescued France from conquest, should be 
publicly burned. The same body afterwards declared that Henry III. 
had forfeited his right to the throne, and even proscribed the illustrious 
Henry IV. Yet these unwarranted acts would never be thought of as 
arguments for the proscription of this bcdy in France at present. 

In Holland, the judicial murder of the Grand Pensionary, the vene- 
rable Barnevelt, who was brought to the block at the age of seventy-two, 
by Francis Gomar, a Protestant divine, on the charge of having grieved 
the church of God, is never mentioned but with reprobation. Yet the 
fanaticism of Gomar did not interfere with the establishment of the reli- 
gion whose precepts he abused. In fact, if we compare sects and times, 
for more than sixteen centuries, we shall find an almost equal measure of 
atrocities and horrors. 

Catholic writers cite the death of Charles I. against that of Henry 
Ill. of France. The gloomy fury of the English Presbyterians, and 
the atrocities of the cannibals of the Cevennes, have equalled, they say, 
the massacres of St. Bartholomew, or those of Piedmont; and Calvin’s 
prosecution of Servetus, the foulest murder of the Inquisition.—Jn short, 
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mildness and toleration have never excited civil commotions, while 
intolerance has drenched whole countries with blood. Reason is always 
humane and tolerant ; it inspires the disposition to indulgence, prevents 
discord and secures obedience to existing laws, by giving them an effect 
which force can never do. Penalties and persecution may make men 
hypocrites, but never can make them sincere believers of a foreign creed, 
or compel them to relinquish their own. In almost every age, some 
important alteration has taken place in national forms of religion; the 
lapse of a few years has constantly seen alternate systems rise and fall, 
while penalties to each have been attached for non-conformity. Thus, 
those who assumed the regency of conscience, and interposed themselves 
between the feelings of man and his Maker—have done so under fleet- 
ing systems of superstition or error, which the conviction or wisdom of a 
succeeding age has set aside. 

The influence of education and conviction on the human mind cannot 
be counteracted by suffering, or the dictates of conscience be subdued by 
legislative coercion ; for persecutions, with the whole power of imperial 
Rome, were directed against the first Christians, but in vain; Nero, 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and Marcus Aurelius, successively 
issued their decreees, and arrayed their tortures ; yet Christianity gained 
new proselytes beneath them. Religious principles, if we except such a 
sect as the Fifth Monarchy Men, can never be injurious to the commu- 
nity at large : these principles take their rise from sentiments, which have 
their origin in the individual’s own breast; they are seldom connected 
with any overt acts, and mostly terminate in feeling :—whether, there- 
fore, we bend the knee to Moloch, or worship the Prophet of Mecca, the 
Virgin Mary, or a Triune God, we encroach on none of the rights of our 
neighbour, and are not therefore amenable to any temporal tribunal. 

When Alsace was first united to France, the university was headed by 
Lutherans, and the majority of all public offices in their hands ; yet not a 
single religious contest disturbed the repose of that province, merely 
because persecution was silent, and the Alsatians were unfettered by 
restraints. The revolt of the Greeks, and their glorious struggle for 
independence, did not spring from religious persecution, but from an 
impatience of the despotism of ages. The Sultan rules in peace over 
twenty provinces of different religions. ‘Two hundred thousand Greeks, 
until the insurrection burst forth, lived in security in Constantinople. 
The Mufti named and presented their Patriarch to the Ottoman Em- 
peror. Latin Bishops were appointed by the same authority, for Scio and 
others of the Greek Isles :—the Sultan issuing his firman, “ 1 command 
him to go and reside as Bishop at the Isle of Chio, according to the 
ancient custom, and the vain ceremonies of the inhabitants.” The vast 
empire of the Turk is still filled with contending sects, with Jacobites, 
Nestorians, Copts, Jews, Guebres, Banians, and Christians of the sect of 
St. John. In India, Persia, and Tartary, the same toleration prevails. 

In Russia, Peter the Great and Catherine II. countenanced all per- 
suasions. Catherine never thought of asking Laharpe, the tutor 
of the present Czar, ‘‘ Art thou of the Greek religion?” The ablest 
and most enlightened writers throughout Europe have all been advocates 
of toleration. ‘ Our duty,” says the philosophic Montesquieu, “ is to 
honour the Deity, not revenge him.” ‘The wise and eloquent Arch- 
bishop Tillotson was a decided enemy to persecution. ‘ All sects,” says 
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he, ‘‘ are commonly most hot and furious for those things for which there 
is least reason.” In another place, this enlightened prelate adds: ‘‘ Better 
were it that there were no revealed religion, and that human nature were 
left to the conduct of its own principles—mild, and merciful, and con- 
ducive to the happiness of society—than to be actuated by a religion 
which inspired men with so wild a fury.” The most eminent Fathers 
and Doctors have all nearly held thesame sentiments. ‘‘ Nothing,” writes 
Justin Martyr, ‘‘can be more opposed to true religion than compulsion.” 
The language of the great Athanasius is even stronger: ‘ It is,” he says, 
“an execrable heresy to attempt leading by force, by blows, and by im- 
prisonment, those whom we have not been able to convince by reason.” 
The amiable and eloquent Fenelon impressed the same sentiments on the 
mind of his pupil, the young Duke of Burgundy: ‘“ Grant civil tolera- 
tion,” he writes, ‘‘ to him and to all men.” —“ Advise, but do not force,” 
says St. Bernard in his Letters. ‘‘ We know,” says the celebrated 
Fiechier, Bishop of Nismes, in his twenty-ninth Letter, “that faith may 
be persuaded, but not commanded.” Tillemont, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, has the same sentiments. ‘‘ Violence,” he writes, ‘‘ may pro- 
duce hypocrites; we do not persuade when we make our menaces re- 
sound around us.” The historian De Thou, in his dedicatory Epistle to 
Henry IV. of France, inculcates the same sentiments. ‘* Experience,” 
says this distinguished writer, ‘‘teaches us that violence is capable of 
irritating, rather than curing an evil which is rooted in the mind.” 
Boulanviers, in his State of France, uses language equally energetic. 
“Tt is a barbarous zeal,” he says, “‘ which would pretend to plant religion 
in the heart, as if persuasion could be the effect of constraint.” 

A volume, if necessary, might be composed of such passages. The 
first writers and statesmen of England have left behind them the same 
opinions, as records of their feelings. The Histories, the Catechisms, 
the Moral Dissertations we most value, all denounce intolerance; yet, 
by a strange fatuity, our laws assimilate with those of the Inquisition, 
grasping at conversion by a crowd of civil penalties. ‘‘ Believe what we 
believe ; believe what it is impossible to believe ; or dungeons and flames 
await you here, and reprobation in a world to come.” ‘This was the 
language of the Dominicans in Spain—in Portugal—at Goa. For cen- 
turies, persecution through Portugal was unloosed against the Jews; yet 
the hopes of conversion were bafiled. They lived and multiplied there 
for gain; they assumed the names of Christians, wh.ile in secret they 
detested the faith and its Founder; and in their last moments they 
showed their true feelings by regularly receiving the ancient rite of cir- 
cumcision. Toleration, in its widest sense, has never been followed by 
mischief. In Carolina, the constitution of whose government was ori- 
ginally prepared by the great Locke, to form a Church protected by law, 
it was only necessary that seven fathers of families should assemble for 
public worship ; and this liberty never led to any disorders. Germany 
would have been a desert, whitened with the bones of Catholics, Evan- 
gelists, Lutherans, and Anabaptists, all destroying each other in an un- 
natural war, if liberty of conscience had not been secured by the peace 
of Westphalia. When Frederick the Great first entered Silesia, a small 
Protestant town, then at enmity with a Catholic village, sent deputies 
to the camp, requesting permission to put the villagers to the sword. 
The tolerant Monarch replied to the deputies by asking, ‘“ If the Catho- 
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lies were to seek my leave to cut all your throats, would you think I did 
well to grant it ?”—*‘‘ Oh, gracious Sovereign,” said these deputies, “ it 
would be very different,--we are the true Church.” 

This is exactly the existing state of things in Ireland ;—religion is 
made the plea for mutual hatred, and it is nurtured by the milk of pro- 
scription. Five centuries of conquest and blood have rolled over that 
ill-fated country, during which the chariot-wheels of the victors were sel- 
dom stayed, and the hand of oppression was never inactive. Ireland, 
until of late, was always the property of an individual, a family, or a 
faction. Its emoluments were alternately leased out to a Stone, a Boyle, 
or the whole clan of the Beresfords. The rights of conscience, and the 
rights of property, the blessings of education, and the protection of civil 
freedom—every thing that could console or elevate the human mind, were 
all denied to the Irish. They were brutalized by ignorance and oppression, 
and then denounced for being so. Conversion was proclaimed by san- 
guinary laws, absolute and cruel as the mandate of the Assyrian, which 
we read of in Scripture, addressed to Babylon in the intoxication of 
pride: ‘‘ To you, it is commanded, O people, and nations, and languages, 
that at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music: ye fall down and worship the 
golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up; and whoso 
falleth not down and worshippeth, shall be cast into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace.” Ireland, even within a few months, has been one 
wide scene of fierce polemics ;—violent contests, as those of the followers 
of Arius and Athanasius, in the first ages of the Church, disturbed every 
province. The missionary came armed with the Bible, calling on the 
Catholic to read, and see the film’ of error fall from his eyes: he was 
met by the priest with the threat of perdition, should the volume be 
accepted from such hands. ‘‘ We adore,” said the latter, ‘‘ but one God, 
we acknowledge but one church, and one bishop.” ‘‘ We worship,” re- 
plied the missionary, ‘the same God; but your church is idolatrous, and 
your bishop, the man of sin, the horned beast, the anti-christ of reve- 
lation.” 

© Of good and evil much they argued then,— 
Of happiness and final misery ; 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

All this has sprung from the existing order of things. Had there been 
no proscription, no religious contest would be witnessed. We have no- 
thing of the kind here: nor with fifty sects, all tolerated in America, are 
there any exhibitions of the same dark character. The most effectual 
mode of making proselytes, and rousing religious zeal, is by unloosing per- 
secution. The Catholics now form the vast majority of the population 
of Ireland: they have acquired wealth, education, and consequent 
power ; they are united to a man in the pursuit of their rights, and penal 
statutes will not silence them or be found longer available. The late pro- 
tracted debates in Parliament show the overwhelming importance at- 
tached to the question: they will be another and most convincing proof 
to the Irish people of their influence and their strength. The Catholic 
Association may be extinguished, ‘eo nomine,” by the present Bill ; 
but another assembly will spring from its ashes. They will meet asa 
club, and dine together, and speak more indignantly than ever. The 
Suv, Oriental Herald, Vol. 4. 2K 
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rent will treble in the way of subscriptions: no statute can prevent that, 
nor can it shut up the tavern, or stop the sale of wine; club dinners will 
be held every week, or every month. 
*‘ Quis post vina gravem militiam aut pauperiem crepat 
Mordaces diffugiunt solicitudines.’’ 

Discretion at such meetings will often be necessarily absent; the cup 
will often kindle in its circulation ; the memory of wrongs will rise under 
its influence with ten-fold force; and the oratory of the morning, now 80 
‘much complained of, will be ice contrasted with the fervid declamation 
of the heated evening. 

No! The only effectual way to dissolve this body is to grant Emanci- 
pation. Mr.Canning might carry it in the Cabinet if he pleased. 
When his distant, but splendid exile to India was before him, and his 
great rival, lord of the ascendant, he sought to play his closing part on 
‘the stage he was about to quit for ever, by coupling his name with a 
measure of relief; and introduced the bill, restoring to the Catho- 
lic peers their seats in the Upper House. The bill was lost where it 
should have succeeded. But why should the measure of that day be 
impracticable now? Little more than two years have passed ;—the prin- 
ciple is the same, but the policy of the minister has changed. Does 
power act like the torpedo’s touch, and deaden every pulse of justice ? 
Out of place, Mr. Canning called for Emancipation. In power, he is its 
insidious enemy. The trumpet of fanaticism, of Mr. Perceval and his 
faction, in 1812, was not more calculated to rouse slumbering hostility 
than the hollow declaration of the foreign minister. But how clearly 
have the feelings of the English people been shown? Not a voice has 
replied to the treacherous summons; and scarce a dozen “ got-up” 
petitions against concession have been thrown on the table of the House 
altogether. 

Majorities in Parliament may be collected to sanction any measure. 
But their fiat says nothing for its character. The result of the late 
proceedings will soon be evident in Ireland : their effect will be to alienate 
the feelings and attachment of its people. Present resistance or re- 
bellion are not to be feared. The Catholics are too wise, and have too 
much at stake, to rush on certain ruin. But great and powerful as this 
enemy now is, the day may come when England may again need the aid 
of the people she has so long oppressed, and have no other array against 
embattled Europe. Awakening hostility is now on all sides of her. Her 
altered policy has provoked, and her immense wealth roused, the hatred 
of surrounding despots. Should that day of awful contest again arrive, 
and Ireland be alien or hostile, what becomes of Britain? High as is her 
glory, unbounded her resources, and exalted her renown, deepest peril 
would encompass her. How gladly then would she purchase support by 
the concessions now denied !—and how deeply would those councils be 
reprobated, that had allured from her the hearts and hands of six millions 
of faithful subjects! 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE INIQUITOUS CONDUCT OF THE 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT, AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
TRANSACTIONS AT HYDERABAD, 


Not only are the English rulers in India deprived of the salutary dread of 
the scrutinizing minds and free pens of an enlightened public in the regions 
where they transact: they well know that distance and other circumstances so 
completely veil the truth from English eyes, that, if the case will but bear a 
varnish, and if they take care to stand well with the minister, they have in 
England every thing to hope and nothing to dread.—MILL. 


Tuts brief but spirited sketch of the irresponsible power of public men, 
in India, is from the hand of a master; than whom no one would more 
readily admit, that the necessary consequence of such exemption from the 
fear of scrutiny on the spot, must be insolence, injustice, and contempt for 
all checks that are powerless from their very distance. The philosophic 
historian of India should take his own words as a motto for some future 
chapter of his great work, which we hope he intends to continue: and 
demonstrate, in his close and unanswerable logic, the indispensable ne- 
cessity of a change, if public men are to be kept within the bounds of 
propriety, by a fear of the censures of their fellow-servants and fellow- 
subjects around them-—the only, as well as most effectual, check to mis- 
government that any country can possess. Had the English rulers, in 
India, not been deprived of the ‘ salutary dread” here adverted to, it 
would have been impossible that they should have played the tyrannical 
as well as fantastic tricks that mark the whole of their conduct, in their 
cruel and vindictive treatment of their fellow-countrymen established in 
the territories of the Nizam. But retribution is not always to be stayed 
by distance ; and, in the present case, we firmly and sincerely believe, 
that they have stirred up a tempest, which, before it entirely subsides, 
will sweep both them and the frail fabric of which they are the rotten 
supporters, from off its already cracked and staggering foundation. Like 
the tornadoes and hurricanes which purge the earth of pestilence, and 
purify the atmosphere of the most foul and deadly regions, we hope and 
believe the storm, which they have now raised around their heads, will 
work a moral and political regeneration in the corrupted atmosphere of 
Indian misrule, and be succeeded by a brighter and purer period. 

In several of our preceding Numbers, we took some pains to draw the 
public attention to the hitherto mysterious, but now clear and well-under- 
stood conduct of the East India Company and their Bengal Government, 
towards the mercantile establishment of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. of Hyderabad. The papers on this subject, laid before the pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, voluminous as they are, have been read, we 
believe, by the few for whom the subject possessed any interest, with 
greater attention than any collection of papers of the same bulk ever be- 
fore received. The activity of a few just and indignant minds has con- 
tributed to spread the information which these documents contain, be- 
yond the ordinary circle of those who think India-house papers worth 
their constant and regular perusal ; and some few English Journals have 
assisted the notoriety of the principal facts, by detailing them in their 
columns. Mr. Russell’s admirable letter to the Court of Directors has 
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torn up many previously-rooted errors. The memorial of Mr. William 
Palmer has explained the most difficult points clearly and satisfactorily. 
The report of the meeting of creditors at Hyderabad has evinced the 
sentiments entertained in India, as to the conduct of the individuals in 
question : the Memorial of the creditors of the firm in England has also 
produced its effect. The clear and convincing letter of Sir William 
Rumbold to the Court of Directors has opened the eyes of many to the 
spirit of transactions, of which they before knew not the true complexion. 
Several minor publications, by disinterested parties, have swelled the 
force of the general current; and even the East India Directors them- 
selves, we hear, begin to feel that public opinion is likely to be strongly 
against their share in the transactions, the more their conduct in this 
affair becomes generally known. 

It was our earnest wish and intention, to have given much more of the 
collection of papers laid before the proprietors of India stock, than we 
have hitherto done: but our monthly limits are circumscribed by price : 
other topics, necessary to maintain utility and variety, press equally on 
our attention and our space; and this last cannot be enlarged, without 
an increase of expense, which it would be impossible for us to sustain 
singly ; so that no alternative seemed to be left, but that of issuing, at 
this moment of unusual pressure, a Supplementary Number, to contain 
selections from the Hyderabad Papers, so important to the complete illus- 
tration of the subject. This is indeed become indispensable, since the 
whole of the documents are accessible to few, and terrifying even to these 
by their bulk. Our sclections will be sufficient, however, in addition to 
what we have already published, to explain the nature of the transactions 
which they develop; and to show that the Court of Directors in England, 
and their servants in Bengal, conducted themselves with the most heart- 
less cruelty, and the most gross injustice to an establishment which had 
avowedly conferred essential benefits on the Nizam’s Government,— 
which had equally promoted the British interests in that state, and pro- 
duced great good among the population generally of the country in 
which they resided. 

Having established these conclusions from the papers presented to the 
proprietors by the East India Directors themselves, it might be thought 
unnecessary to produce further evidence of the wrong done to enterprising 
British Merchants by a body of exclusive Monopolists. There are 
many facts, however, difficult to be hunted out without closely sifting the 
papers produced by the Directors, which are nevertheless of great im- 
portance to the illustration of the subject, and which it is therefore but 
an act of justice to bring forward in a more prominent manner. We 
shall accordingly insert, in another part of this Supplementary Number, 
the principal portions of a Memorial of Mr. William Palmer, which was 
addressed to Lord Amherst, and presented to him at Calcutta, on the 
12th of May, 1824—but up to the latest advices from that quarter, no 
answer had been given to it by the Supreme Authority ; whose best de- 
fence was perhaps to be found in silence. Even with this auxiliary addi- 
tion to our usual space, however, we have been obliged to omit the least 
essential portions of this Memorial, in order to include the more im- 
portant ones; though every paragraph of it would deserve publication, 
if we had room. It is followed by the Report of a Meeting held at 
Hyderabad, in June 1824, by the principal creditors of the Firm, which 
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exhibits a state of things hardly to be believed without the best evidence, 
and certainly without a parallel in the history of mercantile transactions 
throughout the world. It presents an assemblage of the ruined servants 
and officers of a Government, calling itself British, but acting as if it 
were Turkish, met together to declare their entire approbation of the con- 
duct of the merchants into whose hands they had entrusted their fortunes, 
after these same merchants had been ruined and proscribed by the Go- 
vernment they had served; interdicted from all personal intercourse or 
even written communications with their principal debtors, the Nizam 
and his Minister; and the two partners, being English-born, banished 
from the country without a trial! It exhibits these British officers as 
declaring that they were deprived of their just dues by the conduct of 
their own Government, in encouraging the native debtors not to pay 
their debts, instead of assisting by their power and influence to enforce 
the fulfilment of their specific and deliberate engagements, entered 
into with the utmost confidence in their good faith ; and, lastly, it pre- 
sents the creditors of a mercantile firm expressing their entire satistac- 
tion with the conduct of its members, and even voting them an adequate 
support out of the ruined funds of the house, until their affairs should 
be wound up, and all their accounts brought to a close. To this we 
have appended the Memorial sent into the Court of Directors, by the 
creditors in England, (a copy of which has come into our possession, in 
manuscript, this document never having been printed,) to strengthen and 
confirm the preceding ; so that with the selections from the papers issued 
from the India House—the full report of the debates, and the private 
documents referred to, there will be nothing of importance which our 
readers will not have before them, on which to form their own judg- 
ment on the whole question. 

To redeem a former pledge, we shall give our readers some portions of 
Mr. Russell’s powerful and unanswerable letter, and follow it up with a 
notice of the more recent letter of Sir William Rumbold, addressed to 
the Court of Directors, as well as extracts from a still later pamphlet put 
forth anonymously by ‘An Enemy to Oppression,’ with the appropriate 
motto : 


Hear this, ye Senates, hear this truth sublime, 
He who allows Oppression shares the crime ! 


From these, such proofs will be drawn of the injustice of the principal 
actors in the scenes, as will make, we are persuaded, a deep and lasting 
impression on all who read them; and remain on record for future refer- 
ence, when the day of struggle arrives, in which we hope to see this 
odious monopoly, and all its train of evils abolished, never to raise its 
drooping head again. 

To begin with the letter of Mr. Russell,' which is one of the ablest 
documents that has for a long period appeared on East Indian subjects, 
and which we regret our inability to republish entire :—It sets out with 





1 This is entitled, ‘ A letter to the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, on the subject of the papers relative to the affairs of Hyderabad, during the 
Government of the Marquis of Hastings, printed in conformity toa resolution of 
the Proprietors of East India Stock—By Henry Russell, Esq. late Resident at 
Hyderabad.—London, priated for J, Allaway, Rathbone-place, by Shackell and 
Arrowsmith, Johnson’s Court, Fleet-street, 1824.’—Folio, pp. 46. 
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stating that the writer, understanding some papers were about to be 
printed by the order of the Court, which contained allegations respecting 
his brother and himself, applied at the India House for permission to see 
them before their publication, that they might have the nieans of simul- 
taneously defending themselves; but in the true spirit of East India- 
House-accommodation, this just and reasonable request was refused. 
Tn reference to this, Mr. Russell says : 

I mention this circumstance now, for the purpose of showing, in justice to 
my brother aud myself, that it was not from any hesitation on our part, but 
merely from our being ignorant of the particulars of the allegations, that we 
did not instantly come forward to answer them. The proceedings, out of which 
those allegations have arisen, have, from first to last, been concealed from us. 
The acrimonious party spirit in which they originated, is manifest in the tone 
and temper which pervade the whole correspondence ; and although, when much 
higher authority is assailed, we ought not perhaps to complain that some blows 
fall on us also, still we do very much complain, that on an occasion affecting 
our characters as public servants, we have been denied every opportunity of re- 
pelling what was false, explaining what was doubtful, or saying oue single sylla- 
ble in our justification. 

Mr. Russell having, however, read the papers after they were pub- 
lished, and accessible to all the world, discovered that the principal alle- 
gation contained in them, as applicable to the conduct of himself and his 
brother, was, that they had each ‘“ an interest in the House of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., and that the undue support of their influence was 
consequently given to the firm.” ‘To this Mr. Russell boldly says, *‘ I 
positively deny both the fact and the inference. Neither my brother nor I 
had any interest whatever in the House, nor did it in any instance receive 
from me any support, beyond that which I was specially empowered by 
the Government to give, and which was directed to the advancement of the 
public interest committed to my charge.” He goes on toshow that he had 
even ‘ prohibited Mr. Palmer from transacting business within the limits 
of the Residency,” the official place of his abode, for the express purpose 
of ‘‘ preventing the possibility of its being supposed that. Mr. Palmer de- 
rived any undue support from the Resident’s authority ;” and adds, that 
from Mr. Palmer believing him to be bent on his ruin, a total rupture 
took place between them. So much for the alleged influence lent by 
Mr. Russell to Mr. Palmer's mercantile establishment. 

The letter gives a clear and succinct narrative of the rise and progress 
of the House of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, during the progress of 
which, ‘ instead of their being any concert, there was absolutely no in- 
tercourse,” between the Resident and these Merchants ; notwithstanding 
which, on being assured by the official letters of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, that it was the wish and intention of the Supreme 
Council there, to give every encouragement to useful enterprise, he gave 
them all the public countenance required, and thus explains his views : 

The same policy which had suggested the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with the Nizam, required the encouragement of mercantile houses, to conduct 
the traffic which it was intended to promote. Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. were 
the first merchants at Hyderabad, who pressed commercial enterprise with apy 
vigour, or carried it to any important result. ‘hey proved, by experiment, the 


racticability of navigating the Godavery four hundred miles through the 


interior; and thus conveying at once, by water, to the sea-coast, both the 
cottons of Berar, which had before been carried by land to Mirzapore, and the 
produce of the teak forests of Ramgeer and Palooncha, which had hitherto been 
inaccessible to Europeans. They also applied themselves to the introduction 
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of British manufactures into the Nizam’s country, and have succeeded if 

romoting their consumption to an extent which certainly could not have 
Soom expected. The houses of many of the principal natives are now fur- 
nished with a variety of costly English commodities; our plain and printed 
cottons have been brought into general use; and I have seen the Ministers, 
and many persons of rank at the Nizam’s court, dressed in English muslins 
and English shawls. But it is said that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. are not 
entitled to any merit on that account, as they entered into the traffic with a view 
to their own profit. No doubt they did. Merchants, | apprehend, always do 
engage in trade with a view to their own profit; and commercial enterprise is 
not, for that reason, less the source of national prosperity, or the object of 
national encouragement. 

‘€ Nothing,” it is said, ‘* was ever afterwards heard of the success of the 
great timber trade, which was to be productive of such general benefit to the 
country.” If, by this, it be meant to insinuate, that the timber trade was a 
pretext, and that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co, never really intended to embark in 
it, the insinuation is utterly false. An extensive establishment was formed by 
them, both in the forests on the Godavery, and at Coringa, the seaport at the 
mouth of the river. A captain in the navy was employed by them as their prin- 
cipal agent, in which capacity he built a ship ef their timber at Coringa; and 
considerable expense was incurred by them, for several years, in the prosecution 
of the undertaking ; of which the reality is, is no degree, affected by the success 
or failure of its issue. The result did not, 1 believe, answer the original ex- 
pectations of the House ; but the facts which I have stated are sufficient to repel 
the insinuation, that the project was never seriously entertained, and was 
announced for a fictitious purpose, 


Without stopping to enlarge on what will strike every intelligent 
reader,—the strong proof here offered of the benefits to England and 
India, that would result from an unrestricted mercantile intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, and the opening of the latter to immediate 
Colonization, we pass on to the substance of the letter. Mr. Russell nex 
enters into a narrative of the events connected with the transactions in 
question, from the arrival of Lord Hastings and Sir William Rumbold, 
in India, in 1813, to the period of the first loan from the House of Palmer 
and Co., to the Government of Nizam, being sanctioned by a legal 
instrument, transmitted to them from the Government of Bengal. On 
the state of affairs at this period, Mr. Russell says :— 


Our political interests at Hyderabad required, at that time, to be guarded 
with peculiar circtmspection. They were beset with difficulty on every side. 
From the Nizam himself we had nothing to hope, and every thing to fear. 
He was weak in his own character, uneasy under our control, and notoriously 
friendly to every project that was hostile to us. His own family submitted 
with equal reluctance to his authority and our influence. Two of his sons 
had recently broken into open rebellion ; and after a sharp conflict in the heart 
of the city, im which an officer of my escort was killed, had been arrested 
and confined. His Ministry was distracted by jealousy and dissention, Mooneer 
ool Moolk was a nominal Minister without authority, and Chundoo Loll 
the efficient Minister without the name of office. They were necessarily 
rivals instead of colleagues. Whatever one proposed the other resisted, and 
the Nizam's influence was always thrown into the opposite scale to ours, 
Mooneer ool Moolk, with an habitual propensity to artifice and stratagem, 
‘was engaged, both at home and abroad, iu perpetual intrigues against Chundoo 
Loll, who was the Minister of our choice, and who stood almost alone as 
the advocate and supporter of our interests. The chieftains and noble fami- 
lies imputed their loss of weight and influence in the state to our ascendancy, 
and hated us with double rancour, because we were powerful, and because we 
were Christians: The populace, like that of all Mahometan cities; was 
turbulent, discontented, and fanatic, and was ripe for the perpetration of any 
enormities or excesses. We had, therefore, to support a government, which, 
though unable to support itself, was unwilling to be supported by us; and 
had every thing to apprehend that could arise from national hatred and 
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religious bigotry, from secret disaffection and open hostility. Only a few months 
before, on the occasion of an insurrection in the city, the Nizam had been 
invited to raise the standard of a holy war against the infidels; and his own 
brother-in-law, Shums ool Omrah, declared publicly at the palace, that if 
every true believer would but throw a handful of earth upon us, we should be 
overwhelmed. The hostilities which we were afterwards compelled to under- 
take against the Pindarrees, and in which we were eventually involved with 
the Marhattah powers, were then evidently approaching ; and Chundoo Loll 
could not have pursued the course which was essential to the maintenance of 
internal tranquillity, as well as to the efficient prosecution of the war, without 
extraordinary assistance, and the command of pecuniary means beyond the 
dilapidated resources of his own government. It is incumbent upon those 
who object to his measures to show either that he could have done without the 
money which he borrowed, or that he could have borrowed it upon better terms 
than he did. 

There is no denying the truth of this striking picture: and from it, let 
the people of England judge, what are the feelings of the natives of 
India towards the usurpers of their power, as well as the devourers of 
their wealth. The supposed mystery of our numerical inferiority, 
which it is pretended no native now knows, and which was con- 
sidered one of the principal objections to a free press, because this 
engine might dispel their ignorance on that point, must have been long 
known and deeply pondered on, by the Prince who publicly used this 
memorable expression. ‘ If every true believer would but throw a 
handful of earth upon them (the English), they would be over- 
whelmed.”” This is the almost universal feeling of the Indian Mo- 
hammedans towards us: and no one knows it better than those who have 
lived in most familiar intercourse with them. Mr. Russell shows, beyond 
all dispute, not only that the loan here spoken of was beneficial to the 
true interests of the Nizam, but also to those of the Company; and 
peculiarly so to the higher interests of Great Britain; while in proof of 
its being so considered by the Indian Government itself, of which Mr. 
Adam was then Secretary, he cites a portion of an official letter addressed 
to him at that period, in which the Government express their “ entire 
approbation” of the transactions in all its details. Some satisfactory 
proofs of -the constant readiness of the house of Palmer and Co. to have 
their accounts ‘‘ scrutinized to the bottom” are then given; and it is 
shown, that these accounts were sent officially to Calcutta, by Mr. Russell 
himself; that they were in the hands of the members of Government more 
than a month; and were then returned, after a statement made in a 
despatch from the Chief Secretary, that “ the accounts which had 
been called for were not now required.” Mr. Russell then enters on the 
great question of the terms which this loan from Palmer and Co. to the 
Nizam was to be granted, and the manner in which it was to be repaid. 
His observations on these points are of the highest value, and deserve to 
be given at length: 

To repay the two lacs of rupees, which Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. were 
to issue monthly to the troops, the Minister was to give them, annually, 
assignments for thirty lacs; the difference of six lacs being intended to meet 
the deficiencies which invariably occur in realizing orders on the revenue. 
In point of fact, it appeared by the accounts laid before Government, that 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. in the first year, did realise only tweuty-three 
lacs out of the thirty. On the advances made by the house, it appeared by the 
same accounts, that they charged one and a half per cent. a month for interest, 
and a half per cent. for agency and commission; altogether two per cent. 
a month for charges of every description. On the other side of the account, the 
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same two per cent. was allowed on all sums received by the house; so that the 
actual charge was only on the balance. If, therefore, the Minister had but 
fulfilled his part of the contract, and his assignments had been paid as they 
became due, not only would the transaction have been unattended with any 
charge to him, or any profit to the house ; but the house would have had to bear 
the whole expense of the establishment, and to pay the Minister interest on the 
balance which would then have been in his favour. In considering these accounts, 
it is essential to observe, that the interest, if the whole two per cent. is to be 
called interest, was the sole and only charge. ‘There was no charge for 
agency, or commission, nor any additional charge under any other head what- 
ever. Separate charges of this kind are au important feature in every 
merchant's accounts; and if they are to be arbitrarily and indiscriminately 
rejected, and the whole of them resolved into the charge of interest, it 
necessarily follows, that the interest charged in every account made out by 
every merchant in England is usurious. The rates also, to be estimated fairly, 
must be compared, not with the rates of interest in other countries, but with 
other rates in the same country. In England, the legal rate of interest is five 
per cent. In the English possessions in India, by the law of England, it is 
twelve per cent. The Government at Hyderabad is Mahometan. The people 
are partly Mahometans and partly Hindoos; and as far as they can be said to 
observe any law, the two classes profess to be guided by their respective codes. ® 
By the Hindoo law, the rate of interest varies with the caste of the borrower, 
and the circumstances of the loan. The lowest rate mentioned by Meuu is fifteen 
per cent., and the highest sixty per cent. per annum.> By the Mahometan law 
the prohibition of usury was adoped from the Jewish, but with this modification : 
the Jews are forbidden to take interest among themselves only ;* the Mahome- 
tans are forbidden to take it from any body.° This prohibition has not had the 
effect of making the Jews singularly conspicuous for the moderation of their 
ecuniary dealings. Among the Mahometans in India it is utterly inoperative. 
hey require to be paid for the wear and tear of their conscience, as well as for 
the use of their money. Practically, therefore, there is no limitation on the rate 
of interest at Hyderabad. Prohibitions and restrictions, where they are impolitic 
or unjust, serve only to defeat their own ends. Even in England, the impolicy 
of the usury laws seems now to be almost universally acknowledged. The 
assize of money is following the assize of bread. But if our law originally 
allowed more than double the rate of interest, which is legal in England, to be” 
taken in the English possessions in India, where there are English laws, and 
courts, and judges, and all the securities with which property is invested in 
England, how could it prohibit a further increase in passing to a country where 
there are no laws, or courts, or judges, of any kind, and no security for debts, 
but the strength of the lender, or the good faith of the borrower? Where money 
is abundant, security good, and laws effective and impartial, the rate of interest 
will below. Under the reverse of those conditions, it will, of necessity, be high. 
Upon what principle, therefore, can the English law attempt to fix the rate of 
interest in a foreign country, where it has nu power or pretension tu affect any 
of the circumstances by which that rate must universally be regulated? The 
remedy, to do any good, must be applied, not to the symptom, but to the disease. 
In Bengal, I myself have bought the East India Company's twelve per cent. 
securities at a discount. At Hyderabad, the lowest rate paid by the Goverment 
was three per cent. a month, (interest in Indian countries being designated by 
the monthly, not the yearly rate;) and so low was the Nizam’s credit, that even 
on those terms the Minister was unable to raise any considerable sum. 


These facts are confirmed by the testimony of a very intelligent gentle- 
man, Mr. Robison, now resident in Edinburgh, who himself conducted 
a mercantile establishment at Hyderabad, and who had, therefore, the 
best opportunites of knowing all the circumstances under which such 
transactions are usually conducted. Mr. Robison’s testimony is given 
° considerable length ; and from it the following deductions are fairly 

rawn: 





*Appendix, C. p. v. 3 Institutes, ch. viii. sec. 140—142, p. 207. 
* Deut, ch. xxiii. v. 19. 5 Sale’s Koran, vol. 1. ch, ii. p. 49. 
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\t appears, therefore, by Mr. Robison’s statement; Ist, That the lowest rate 
of interest paid at Hyderabad, by persons of unexceptionable credit, was two per 
cert. a month.  2dly, That the credit of the Nizam’s Government was so low, 
that the Minister could not raise money from the native bankers on any terms. 
3diy, That he was consequently obliged to borrow from Gosains or Patans. 
4taly, That loans made from them were made upon terms, of which the follow- 
ing may be taken as an example: If the Minister proposed to borrow a lac of 
rupees, one half probably was paid to him in money, and the other halfin goods, 
which he could not sell for more than 20,000 rupees. He actually received, 
therefore, only 70,000 rupees; but he had to repay a lac, and also to pay interest 
on the whole lac, at 3 per cent. a month ; so that, on 70,000 rupees raised in this 
way, he paid a premium of 43 per cent., besides interest at upwards of 50 per 
cent. per annum. 5Sthly, That the method in which these loans were repaid, was 
generally productive of violence and bloodshed, and often of extraordinary extor- 
tions on the inhabitants of the country. -6thly, That the establishment of the 
house of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. entirely put a stop to these execrable tran- 
sactions on the part of the Government ; aud confined the dealings of the Gosains 
and Patans to those persons only whose characters and credit were so bad that 
nobody else would: deal with them. 7thly, That the terms on which the Minister 
borrowed money from Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. were more favourable than 
those on which he could have burrowed it from any body else; and, finally, that 
the Minister’s orders on Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. from the certainty and regu< 
larity of their payment, were of greater value than orders for the same amount 
of any other description. 

This state of things was by no means confined to Hyderabad. Ina greater or 
less degree, it prevails under every Native Government in India. Sir J. Malcolm 
says, that in Central India the richest bankers mix in the petty revenue details of 
the smallest village ; that on the seed which they supply to tLe cultivators, they 
claim, by usage, in good seasons, fifty per cent.; and that on the advances made 
by them in kind, for the support of the families employed in husbandry, the in- 
terest is sometimes fifty, but more frequently twenty-five per cent. For money 
advanced to purchase builocks or implements of husbandry, he states the com- 
mon charge of interest to be twenty-four per cent. per annum ; which he adds, 
“‘is not immoderate, considering the risk incurred by the bankers.’’® In the 
Paishwah’s territory, which had suffered much less than the Nizam’s, from ex- 
ternal violence or domestic distraction, Mr. Coats states, that the usual rate of 
interest was twenty-four per cent., but that, on small sums, it was often forty per 
cent. per annum. 

When the house of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. was legally empowered by the 
Governor-General in Council to lend money to the Nizam, the question of interest 
was distinctly considered. The Advocate-General was called upon by Govern- 
ment for his opinion ; and he held that the law, limiting the rate of interest in 
India to twelve per cent., did not extend to Hyderabad, as a foreign territory.® 
The details of that opinion were not accessible to the public; but it was known 
and seen that the Government deemed it to be sufficient. The accounts exhibit- 
ing the rate charged by the house of Aurungabad, were circulated among the 
members of Government, and remained upwards of a month under their inspec- 
tion. It was obvious, therefore, to conclude, that in their deliberate judgment 
also, that rate was not objectionable. In point of fact, it is explicitly recorded in 
the deliberations in Council, that Government knew twenty-four per cent. to be 
the rate of interest charged by Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. in their transactions 
with the Nizam’s Minister ;° and when the formal sanction was afterwards given 
by Government to the sixty-lac loan, it was given under the declared knowledge 
that the interest to be charged by the house was to exceed twelve per cent. per 
annum. If the law of England had extended to Hyderabad, the house could not 
legally have lent money at all; for it allowed twelve per cent. interest to all its 
constituents on open account. To Natives, when it required money on an emer- 








6 Memoir of Central India, 8vo. ed. vol. ii. p. 38. 
7 Account of the Present State of the Township of Lony.—Trans. of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, vol. iii, p. 212. 
8 To Mr. Secretary Adam, 1th July, 1616.—Hyd. Papers, p. 5. 
9 Mr. Fendal’s Minute, 7th July, 1820,—Hyd, Papers, p. 49. 
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gency, it was, of course, obliged to pay more. I have heard, and I do not doubt 
the fact, that the house has paid as much as two per cent, a mouth. 

In any foreign country of Europe, where property is as well secured as in Eng- 
land, a British subject may take as high interest ashe can get ; but if the Advo- 
cate-General were mistaken in his opinion, it would appear, that in foreign 
countries in India, where property is not secured at all, and where a British sub- 
ject is not protected from paying interest at any rate that may be demanded of 
him, he is still restricted from receiving more than is legal by the law of England. 
I am aware of the obloquy which the bare names of usury and extortion are eal- 
culated to excite ; but prejudice and clamour will never deter me from making 
assertions which I know to be true, and stating facts of which every body may 
judge. Usury is a municipal, not a moral offence. The partners of the house at 
Hyderabad were then only guilty of usury, in the fair acceptation of the term, if 
they took a higher rate of interest than the usage of the country allowed; they 
were then only guilty of extortion, if, by force, fraud, or other unfair means, they 
induced any person to pay them, on any account whatever, more than he him- 
self believed to be justly dueto them. How can unlearned individuals be deemed 
to have culpably transgressed a law, which is not founded on any moral obliga- 
tion, and which even professional lawyers hold to be not applicable to their case ? 
How can the Government now prohibit the house from realising, and its debtors 
from paying, any charge of interest exceeding twelve per cent., when the same 
Government formally sanctioned the transactions of the house, with the declared 
knowledge that the interest charged upon them did exceed that rate? In other 
words, with what justice can the Government now inflict irretrievable ruin upon 
the house, for doing that which the legal advisers of that very Goverament held 
that it might lawfully do, and which the Government itself sanctioned its con- 
tinuing to do? In that ruin is involved the fate of hundreds. How many families 
have their whole substance in the house ? how many meritorious officers have 
lodged in it the accumulated savings of a lung course of years? In what does 
their offence consist, aud what penalty have they incurred? They confided, not 
blindly-in the credit of the house, not culpably in a collusion with the partners ; 
but soberly and legitimately in the public faith of the Government. They trusted 
that the Government, having encouraged them to deposit their money, by de- 
claring one opinion, would not afterwards prevent their recovering it, by acting 
upon another. 

The house is indeed told, that in the furtherance of its demands, it may apply 

for redress to the tribunals of justice at Hyderabad; and, on the same day, the 
Resident is directed to intimate to the Nizam’s Government, and to the Officer 
presiding in the court of justice, that the British Government considers all such 
transactions to be illegal, and that the securities are void. The real force of 
terms depends on the impression they are calculated to make upon those to whom 
they are addressed ; and nobody who is acquainted with the natives of India, can 
have any doubt as to the sense in which such an intimation, proceeding from 
such a source, would be received and obeyed by them. Where such are the in~ 
terests at stake; where the parties to be sued are the Government, and Ministers, 
and Nobles of the country ; and where the parties suing are notoriously under 
the displeasure of the British Government; is it possible to refer them to any 
court of justice, under any native state in India? Even were it possible to indi- 
cate such a mode of redress at all, how could it be done after having virtually 
dictated to the Court the decision that it is to give; after having told it that it is 
to decide, not according to any principle of universal justice, not according to 
the laws of its own government, not according to the usages or practice of its own 
country ; but according to a foreign arbitrary law, prescribed to it under the 
irresistible influence of a foreign power ? 

The consideration of the benefits arising from the punctual payment of 
the troops is then entered into; and it is shown, beyond dispute, that 
the object was most effectually attained by the aid received from Messrs- 
Palmer and Co. We cannot quote much that deserves to be read on 
the subject, but must pass on to another topic. It is perpetually assumed 
that Palmer and Co. had been the first cause of injury rather than of 
benefit to the Nizam’s finances and the general prosperity of the country, 
Let Mr. Russell’s testimony to the contrary be read. He says: 
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It would almost seem, by some of the expressions used in the correspondence 
from Bengal, as if the sufferings and distresses of the Nizam’s country had been 
occasioned by the Minister’s dealings with Messrs. W. Palmer and Co.; or that, 
at least, the investigation of those dealings had now first made them known. 
Before any of the partners of that firm were born, the Nizam’s Government was 
in a condition tending rapidly to decay.!° The despatches of your Residents, for 
years, were full of complaints of the vices of his administration, and the disorders 
of his country. My predecessor, Captain T. Sydenham, in a despatch to the 
Earl of Minto, written in 1810, stated his conviction, that ‘‘ during the reign of 
the present Nizam, nv improvement could be expected, unless the administ: ation 
of the country were placed under the control of the Resident; that the disorders 
of the present Government were too deeply rooted, and too widely extended, to 
admit of any partial reform; and that it was, therefore, unfortunate, that the 
only effectual remedy that could be applied, should be so much at variance with 
our views and policy.”” From the time that 1 took charge of the Residency in 
1811, I repeatedly and earnestly called the attention of Government to this 
subject :!! and I had been at Hyderabad only a month, when, after exhibiting a 
statement of the Nizam’s public income aud expenditure, I described ‘‘ the whele 
of the country to be in so lamentable a condition, that it could not long continue 
to endure the extortions which were practised upon it by the avarice and rapacity 
of its governors.” 12 

In the month of June, 1815, the Marquis of Hastings called upon the different 
Residents, to give him, confidentially, their opinion on the measures to be pur- 
sued for the suppression of the Pindarrees ; on our political and military position 
with reference to other powers ; aud on the expediency of a general revision 
of our various treaties with the substantive states of India. In my answer to 
his Lordship, after disposing of the particular points on which he had con- 
sulted me, [ availed myself of the opportunity to describe, in greater detail 
than I had before had occasion to do, the evils which pervaded every branch 
of the Nizam’s Government; and | suggested, that when the accomplishment 
of the projects we then entertained should leave us sufficiently at leisure, some 
attention should be given to the state of his affairs, and some method devised for 
their improvement. I pointed out the degree in which those evils were the con- 
sequence of his alliance with us, and the degrading influence which such a state 
of dependence must necessarily have on the character and conduct, both of the 
Prince and bis Minister. -‘ All the functions of business,” I stated, ‘* have 
been absorbed into the hands of the Minister; and even his office is no longer the 
honourable station that it was. Neither his talents nor his industry have an open 
field to act in: they are confined by restrictions. ‘The qualities which would 
suit the Minister of a free government, are of too boid, and manly, and patriotic 
a character to suit the Minister of a subordinate aud dependent power. A Prince, 
be his natural disposition what it may, cannot be virtuous or respectable when 
he has no longer any thing to hope or fear, either from his own subjects, or from 
foreign enemies ; and the best man in the world would in time become a bad 
Minister, if his power were left after bis responsibility was taken away.’’!S 

I annex to this letter some of the principal passages of the reports to which [ 
have referred. Is it possible for any body who reads them to suppose that the 
Government, to which those reports were addressed, was kept in ignorance of 
the real condition of the Nizam's Government and country? ‘‘ If we owe the 
foundation of our empire in this country to the weakness in which we found the 
native powers, we ought not to complain of the evils which that weakness neces- 
sarily produces. If we have reaped the benefit, we must submit to witness the 
isconveniences which are its inseparable attendants. Yet evils may be palliated, 
though they cannot be radically cured. The crisis may be retarded, though it 
cannot be altogether averted. And if it be tcue, that a part of the mischief has 
arisen from the predominance of our power, it is, for that reason, the more in- 
cumbent upon us that we should endeavour to apply the remedy.’’!* 





10 Appendix D., page 6. 11 Appendix, passim. 
? Mr. Russell to Vice-President in Council, 21st May, 1811. 
%3Mr. Russell to the Marquis of Hastings, 30th June, 1815.—Appendix B., page 2. 
Mr. Russell to the Marquis of Hastings, 24th November, 1819.—Appendix D., 


page 8. 
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There follows this, a masterly delineation of the plans and views of 
Mr. Russell, and an exposé of his deliberate opinions on the subject of 
our interference with the native Governments of India, which are too 
valuable to be passed over in silence, and too well condensed to admit of 
further abbreviation. They will not only exhibit a favourable view of the 
writer's powerful talents, but give forth lessons of wisdom to England and 
to the world : 


My first attempt was an experiment to ascertain with how small a degree of 
interference our end could be accomplished ; and a greater degree was not to be 
exercised, until the smaller had been fairly tried, and bad unquestionably failed. 
Even if I had met with more impediments than I expected, I would still have pur- 
sued the principle with which I began; and I would have endured every disap- 
pointment, short of absolute irremediable failure, rather then resort to the arbi- 
trary measure of supplanting the Nizam’s own authority, placing his districts 
under the coutrol of Euglish officers, and substantially usurping the authority of 
his Government. Before that summary and compendious process, all partial and 
particular abuses will unquestionably fall; but such a measure is destructive 
of all that it is important to preserve, as well as of much that it is desirable to 
remove. It is revolution, not reform, and, in the end, will subvert the Nizam’s 
Government as effectually as if he had at once been formally deposed. There re- 
main but few steps to the open assumption of the country for ourselves ; and al- 
though such were not the design, such will be the infallible consequence of the 
measure. An authority once established by us, of this kind, and to this extent, 
can never be withdrawn. By degrees, our whole system will follow in its train. 
The first step makes the last inevitable. Such a result is to be deprecated, as 
much on our own account as on the Nizam’s, - 

Our power in India tends naturally to extension; and we ought to do every 
thing we can to retard its progress. As a question of political expediency, no 
less than of moral justice, we dou wrong to enlarge our possessions. We have 
nothing serions to dread from foreign enemies. The real peril is within. In 
every addition that we inake to our own territory and subjects, we enlarge the 
sphere of danger. In every native state that we destroy, we cut off an outlet for 
those turbulent spirits which abound in the military classes of India, which can- 
not endure the restraints of a regulated government like ours. Our empire in 
India will hardly form an exception to the fate of all previous empires, founded 
upon foreign conquest or usurpation. It cannot remain stationary. When it 
ceases to advance, it will begin to decline. Every approach to the summit is an 
approach to the declivity beyond it. Our wisest policy is to uphold the native 
Governments as long as we can. By sustainimg them we sustain ourselves. We 
may correct their abuses, but we ought not to incur the hazard of impairing their 
institutions. The cardinal vice of our own system in India has been the indiseri- 
minate rejection of the institutions of the country, and the indiscriminate sub- 
stitution of our own. The Mahometans, with ail their bigoted attachment to 
their own code and customs, saw the necessity of assimilating themselves with 
the natives of their neW dominions. They adopted much that they found ; their 
government is administered, in most of iis branches, upon the Hindoo scheme ; 
and even their religious observances are deeply tinctured with the ceremonies 
and superstitions of the Hindoo system. Nor is it true that our Government has 
even the merit of popularity among our native subjects. They have the same 
predilections that a!l the rest of mankind have. - They like to be governed by 
persons professing the same religion, talking the same language, and observing 
the same customs, as themselves ; aud naturally prefer a rude system, the growth 
of their native soil, to the most finished scheme of Government, constructed up- 
on a foreign model, and administered by foreign hands. There is no question 
that our regulations were framed with the most sedulous care and the most be- 
nevolent intentions. The error was in the principle; in rejecting the homely 
benefits which were under our bands, in search of speculative and distant good. 
We made no allowance for diversities of religion, manners, and opinions ; and 
hastily concluded, that the institutions which suited us, would therefore suit all 
other people, But our laws and usages, our notions and forms of justice, are no 
more adapted to the state of society in India, thau our houses and garments are 
to the climate, 
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The consequence has been, that our system, in spite of the ability and zeal 
with which it is administered, has done more extensive and irreparable injury 
than the worst abuse of the worst native Government of the country. What has 
become, in our own territory, of the upper classes of society? ‘They have not 
only been reduced, but utterly destroyed; not a vestige of them remains: nor 
can any other instance, I believe, be found of a revolution like that which has 
taken place, within a very short period, in the landed property in our Indian pos- 
sessions. Under the native Governments the large landed proprietors resort to re- 
bellion as their prescriptive refuge from oppression ; and failing in their resist- 
ance, they are seized, fined, and imprisoned. The punishment, however, is 
limited to the person of the offender. Where we confiscate and sell an estate, 
the Nizam seizes the proprietor ; but his lands remain, and his title to them is 
unimpaired. An act of sudden violence may be repaired, and is repaired, every 
day ; but for the decrees of our tribunals there is no remedy. A proprietor once 
ejected is ejected for ever. Amidst all the outrage and oppression of a native 
Government, a strong respect prevails for ancient hereditary claims. The con- 
vulsions and changes of Government which have taken place during the last 
bentury at Hyderabad, have produced little effect on the state of landed property. 
A title is not much valued that is less than a hundred years old. But in our own 
territory, how few estates are now inthe families which possessed them, when 
our present system was established ? A party of the Nizam’s subjects, and a 
party of our own, at a village near the frontier, were conversing on their respec- 
tive situations, in the presence of a gentleman who repeated the conversation to 
me. The Nizam’s subjects admitted the various grievances under which they 
laboured, but found a compensation for them all in their freedom from the juris- 
diction of our ZillaCourts. ‘* What justice we get,”’ they said, ** we get for our- 
selves; but at least our enemies cannot ruin us by summoning us as witnesses in 
their cause, and keeping us, season after season, waiting upon the delays of your 
Courts, while our fields are lying waste, and our families are starving at home.’’ 
It is the great misfortune of our landed settlement, that though made in a hurry, 
it was made in perpetuity. What has been done cannot be corrected: but the 
effects we have witnessed ought to deter us from taking any step likely to give 
extension to the mischief. That scheme of reform was the best for the Nizam’s 
interests, which was the least calculated to disturb the institutions and adminis- 
tration of his country ; and for our own interests, that was the best which would 
have retarded, for the longest period, the necessity of taking possession of his 
territory for ourselves. 


Rajah Chundoo Loll was chosen by Mr. Russell to carry these 
reforms into execution: first, because he was already Minister of the 
country ; and, secondly, because he was fitter for the task than any other 
person. Sir Charles Metcalfe has taken great pains to make it appear 
that the principal evils of the existing state of affairs arose from the 
mal-ad ministration and incapacity of this man, coupled with the influence 
obtained over him by Messrs. Palmer and Co. Let Mr. Russell, 
who had so much better opportunities of knowing his character, be heard 
on this point. He says: 


It is not true that the disorders in the Nizam’s affairs have been produced by 
the mal-administration of Chundoo Loll. He found the Government, when he 
came iuto office, over-run with vices and abuses, and sinking rapidlyto decay." 
Captain T. Sydenham’s account of the disorders of the Nizam’s Government, 
which I have already cited, was written only a few months after Chundoo Loll 
came into office. In such a state of things, his system was necessarily one of 
shifts and expedients ; and all that he could hope to do, was to provide for emer- 
gencies as they arose, and put off the evil day as long as possible. Even if he 
had had the desire, he never had the means of accomplishing a reform. I speak 
of him as he is, not as he might have been. I always thought him weak, timid, 
and improvident ; but if he is tyrannical, or unrelenting, or remorseless, or de- 
serves half the opprobrious terms tbat have lately been applied to him, I can 
only say that he must be utterly changed since [ knew him. If he is to be mea- 
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sured by the standard of Europe, he will certainly be found deficient in many 
essential qualities ; in energy, firmness, foresight, and true wisdom, according 
to our acceptation of the terms ; but he has nothing to fear from a comparison, 
in any respect, with the best of those, who have had the same advantages and 
disadvantages of education, habit, and example, as himself. With them only 
we are entitled to compare him; and if we have nut found in him qualities 
which we had no right to expect, it is our own fault if we are disappointed. 
It would be absurd to look among the slaves of an Indian despot for those 
virtues which are the exclusive growth of a free and enlightened country. H 
those virtues had prevailed in India, in what would our own superiority have 
consisted, and by what means could we have acquired the ascendancy which 
we now possess? We owe it, not to our physical strength, nor to our numbers, 
Nor even to our superior courage; but to the vices and ignorance of those with 
whom we had to contend; to their incomparable inferiority in all moral and 
intellectual qualities. After taking advantage of the misrule of our neighbours, 
to acquire a power, at which, without it, we never could have aspired, how can 
we now turn that very misrule into a charge against them? From the position 
to which their vices and weakness alone have enabled us to ascend, with what 
justice can we look down on the Nizam’s Ministers, and reproach them with 
the very defects to. which we owe our elevation? Is there no other country still 
nearer home, and still more closely bound to us, than the Nizam’s, in which 
similar disorders prevail? and has it ever been attempted to lay the blame of 
those disorders at the door of any single Minister, or to maintain that a few 
months have, at any time, been sufficient for their correction ? 

Chundoo Loll is described by Sir C, Metcalfe as a subordinate Minister, lording 
# over his principal and his Sovereign, and exercising an unlimited and uncon- 
trolled authority over that Sovereign’s territory. In his personal demeanour, 
Chundeo Loll never lorded it over any human being. Of all men I ever knew, 
he is one of the humblest and most unassuming. ‘l hroughont the whole course 
of his administration, he cannot be charged with having departed, in any in- 
stance, from the utmost degree of respect that was due from him to the Nizam, 
or to Mooneer ool Moolk, or any other person, be his relative situation what it 
may. That he has exercised the entire authority of Government, while 
Mooneer ov! Moo!lk held in name only the office of Chief Minister, has not pro- 
ceeded from the arrogance or ambition of his character. When the present ad- 
ministration was formed at Hyderabad, it was determined by the Nizam, in 
concert with our own Government, that the functions of office should be vested 
exclusively in Chundoo Loll, under the desiguation of Paiskcar, or Deputy 
Minister, which office he had held under Meer Allum; and that Mooneer ool 
Moolk should have the name only of Dewan, or Chief Minister, and should be 
precluded from exercising any sort of interference in the business of the Govern- 
ment. This was the basis on which the Ministry was formed: it was prescribed 
by the Nizam himself. Howthen can Chundoo Loll be said to be a subordinate 
Minister, when he was formally and solemnly invested by his own Sovereign 
with the entire authority of Government? and how can he be said to have 
lorded it over his principal, when he has exercised those functions only, which 
were confided exclusively to his hands, and with which it was originally pro- 
vided, that his principal (if principal he can be called) should not in any way 
interfere ? 


The character of the Nizam himself is such as all parties agree in 
assigning to him, and deserves to be placed before the reader as a con- 
trast to that of his Minister. Mr. Russell, addressing himself to the 
India Directors, thus describes it : 


The account which has been given of the Nizam by all your Governors, and all 
your Residents ; the view which has been uniformly taken of his character by 
every one who has had any interconrse or connexion with him, must have 
satisfied your honourable Court of his utter incompetence to superintend the 
affairs of his Government with safety either to your interests or his own. Va- 
rious attempts have been made by various persons to conciliate,.and encourage, 
and draw him forth. Sir C. Metcalfe, when he first went to Hyderabad, tried, 
as all his predecessors had done, to cultivate a personal intercourse with the 
Nizam ; but no experiment of the kind has ever yet succeeded, or ever will 
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succeed, unless his natural temperament undergoes a total change. The gloom 
which hangs over him, the suspicions by which he is constantly beset, are the 
effect of constitution, not of accident; a lucid interval may sometimes occur, 
but it will be only temporary; and he wil! always relapse into the same sullen 
torpor and jealous seclusion. 


To this succeeds a minute investigation and detailed narrative of the 
transactions between Rajah Chundoo Loll, as the Minister of the Nizam, 
and Messrs. Palmer and Co. It was in the beginning of 1820, that the 
project of reforming the abuses, by diminishing the expenditure of the 
state, was revived. The Minister anxiously desired it, but could not 
pay off troops, already clamorous for arrears of pay, without money. 
Palmer and Co. were asked to lend, and consented, on condition of their 
receiving the sanction and guarantee of the Indian Government. This 
was obtained ; and the official letter of the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment to Mr. Russell on this subject was as follows :— 


The Governor-General in Council authorizes you to sanction the loan of sixty 
lacs of rupees, which the Nizam’s Government proposes to obtain from the house 
of W. Palmer and Co. The terms of the loan are not mentioned in your de- 
spatch ; but his Lordship understands, that an assignment of sixteeu lacs of 
rupees per annum will discharge the interest, and pay off the principal, within 
six years. 

After this distinct acknowledgment on the part of the Government, it 
might have been fairly inferred, that their subsequent conduct would 
have been such as to support, rather than to annul their own authority. 
But, in the face of the clearest sanction of the loan itself, and even of a 
general knowledge of the terms on which it was to be negociated, they 
afterwards falsely call it a “ fictitious loan,” cavil at the rate of inte- 
rest, and not only withdraw their guarantee to secure repayment, but 
absulutely interpose their authority to prevent it, and prohibit all inter- 
course between the parties lending, and the parties borrowing, to shut out 
all chance of the former obtaining justice! This is Indian equity! On 
the alleged fictitiousness of the transaction, let Mr. Russell be heard. 
He says :— 

With respect to the allegation, that the loan was altogether a fictitious trans- 
action, and consisted merely of a transfer of old balances, Sir W. Rumbold avers, 
inthe same statement, that the payments on account of the loan began imme- 
diately after the assent of the house to the Minister’s proposition, and that nearly 
the whole sum had been paid when the contract was formerly completed. Pay- 
ments made under these circumstances were, to all intents and purposes, pay- 
ments on account of the loan. With reference to this point, 1 have looked 
through the Minister’s account with the house, which has now been printed by 
your Honourable Court. I have before stated, that the project of the loan was 
first made in the latter end of the year 1419, and revived in the beginning of 
1820. Messrs. W. Paimer and Co, in the explanation which was required from 
them,'® state the payments on account of the loan to have commenced on the Ist 
of Jemmadee ool uwul, 1235 of the Hegira era, which corresponds with the 17th 
of March 1820. In the interval between that date '7 and the 2d of Suffer 1236, 
corresponding with the 9ih of November 1820, when the loan of sixty lacs is 
finally placed at the Minister’s credit in his general account ;'§ the sums paid by 
the house, without including any former balance, or any charge of interest, 
amount to upwards of forty lacs of rupees, of which by far the greater part are 
actual payments in cash. Many of these payments, on the face of the account, 





6 To Sir C. Metcalfe, 19th August, 1823.—Hyd. Papers, page 744. 
7 Account A., folio 31.—Hyd. Papers, page 620. 
*8 Account A., folio 35.—Hyd. Papers, page 624, 
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were manifestly for public purposes, and for any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, the whole may have been so; although the purpose to which the money 
may have been applied by the Minister, does not, in any degree, affect the cha- 
racter of the transaction on the part of the House. The members of the House 
are not — for the application of the sums received from them by the 
Minister. Fer them it is sufficient that the money which they agreed to pay, 
they actually did pay. The rest is a question between the Minister and his own 
Government. 


He then proceeds to state, in his usual clear and satisfactory manner, 
the meaning of certain expressions used by him, and misinterpreted by 
others, following it up by some details respecting the usages among the 
monied men at Hyderabad, which are instructive as well as interesting : 


In the discussions which took place in Council, considerable stress appears to 
have been laid on the expression used by me, in my despatch of the 19th of May 
1820, that, ‘‘ the circumstances of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. enabled them to 
secure a combination of the native monied interest ; and your Honourabie Court 
contrasts that expression with the assertion made in my previous letter of the 
28th April 1819, that ‘‘ none of the native bankers at Hyderabad could have 
commanded funds adequate to the purpose ’”’ of paying the troops in Berar; as 
if I had inconsistently stated, that the same soucars who wanted funds in 1818, 
possessed them amply in 1820. On the first occasion, I spoke of single soucars ; 
and on the second, of a combination of many ; and on both, my assertions were 
made under a state of circumstances, as | conceived, so notorious and indisput- 
able, as to render any reference to particulars unnecessary. No one soucar could, 
at either time, have commanded the requisite funds ; and, at Hyderabad, many 
soucars never combine together. The mistrust and jealousy which prevail under 
Governments like that of the Nizam, pervade every class of the people ; and are 
felt by individuals towards one another, as well as towards the prince and his 
ministers. Every man finds secrecy his best safeguard; and studiously conceals 
the amount and distribution of his property from the knowledge of his neigh- 
bours. The soucars, therefore, to whom this caution is peculiarly necessary, 
would not combine with one another to make a loan. After what has been said, 
in almost every page of the papers printed by your Honourable Court, of the cha- 
racter of the Nizam’s Government, it can hardly be requisite to state, that no 
soucar would trust him or bis Minister ; nor, strange as it may seem to persons 
not conversant with the facts, would they advance a large sum, even on the gua- 
rantee of our Government. We must not suppose that the soucars at Hydera- 
bad know, or believe, our Government to be honest, because we ourselves know 
it to be so. They have no notion of the existence of any thing like public faith 
or credit. They know that we are powerfui ; and, with them, the possession of 
power necessarily implies the abuse of it. If we had desired to borrow money to 
any extent at Hyderabad, either for ourselves or for the Nizam, the soucars 
assuredly would not have advanced it. Be the goodness of the security what it 
might, it was one that they did not understand. But with Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. they knew, and saw their way. They had dealt with them before, and 
found their dealings were secure. To them, therefore, they were willing to lend. 
But at the time the sixty-lac loan was negotiated, I understood, that although the 
soucars were willing to lend to Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. on their own security, 
they refused to take any portion of the loan, either on the credit of the Nizam, 
or under the sanction of our Government, 


Mr. Russell’s defence of his own conduct against the imputation of 
‘* blameable neglect of duty in not ascertaining and reporting the [alleged] 
misappropriation of the loan,” is equally happy. He remarks, with great 
truth, that “‘ unfortunately for those who are engaged in human affairs, 
it ig not so easy to narrate future, as to narrate past events;” and with 
him, every thing was in prospect; while with those who find fault with 
his want of precaution, every thing was past. He shows, however, that 
when his adversary (for so Sir Charles Metcalfe must be considered) was 
not in the same situation, but with the advantage of seeing finished what 
Sup. Oriental Herald, Vol. 4. 2L 
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Mr. Russell had only seen begun, he thought exactly at the end, as Mr. 
Russell himself did at the beginning of the transaction ; nor, though he 
subsequently avowed different opinions, was there any good foundation 
for the change :-— 

Sir C. Metcalfe will not be taxed with any culpable partiality for the Minister, 
or the House, or with any disposition to shut his eyes to instances of misconduct 
on the part of either. Yet, if I was deceived as to what was to come, he also was 
deceived as to what was already past. With those measures complete and con- 
summate before him, which I saw only in progress and design, he expressed 
substantially the same opinion that I had done. ‘ The Government,” he says, 
‘¢ was undoubtedly relieved from much pecuniary embarrassment by the loan, 
and was enabled to pay off large arrears.”’ Again he states, ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that the loan was most convenient to the Nizam’s Government at the time, and 
especially to the Minister himself personally ; and by enabling him to struggle 
through temporary difficulties and embarrassments, it may possibly prove the 
means of greatly assisting the restoration of prosperity in the country.” 

An examination is then gone into, as to the reality of the proposed re- 
ductions of public expenditure by the Minister, Chundoo Loll; and here 
again the original testimony of Sir C. Metcalfe, (the present accuser, it 
may be said,) is brought to corroborate the accuracy of Mr. Russell’s 
statements, as to the amount of benefit conferred on the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, by his influence and the Minister's measures. In his first report 
to the Bengal Government, after succeeding Mr. Russell as President, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe himself says: “ It will be gratifying to the most 
noble the Governor-General to learn, that much good has undoubtedly 
been done in the Nizam’s country, by the measures authorized by his 
Lordship, and carried into effect by Mr. Russell.” Two years afterwards 
even, he repeats similar language ; and yet he subsequently complains 
that Mr. Russell did not do enough, from an unwillingness to lord it 
with a high hand over the Minister of a professedly independent coun- 
try. Mr. Russell’s remarks on this are worthy of deep attention :— 

It has been urged, as a ground of complaint against me, that ‘‘ 1 was not dis- 

sed to force unpalatable measures on the Nizam’s Minister.’’ To this charge 
I must plead guilty, in its fullest extent. I must admit that I was anxious to 
render the measures, which it was my duty to carry, as palatable as I could. 
With whatever shame the avowal may be attended, I acknowledge that I did 
always entertain the culpable desire of conciliating the confidence of the Nizam 
and his Mivisters. I felt unreasonably for the degradation of a state, reduced to 
subjection and dependence ; and conceived the reprehensible purpose of com- 
persating, in some degree, for their loss of real power, by the deference and con- 
sideration of my personal demeanour. I unwarrantably endeavoured to soften 
the rigour of foreign domination, and reconcile the shoulder to the yoke that 

lied it. Had I been earlier conscious of my error, ! might have avoidedgor 
corrected it. Instead of couciliating by kindness, I might have goaded by coer- 
cion; instead of binding them, heart and hand, to our cause, and engaging 
them to fight cordially and zealously in our own ranks, I might have irritated 
and estranged them by the exercise of peremptory power, and have either driven 
them into the arms of the eneiny, or wrung from them a reluctant and treache- 
rous submission. 

The next subject touched on, is that of the pensions granted by the 
Nizam to various individuals who had been attached to his service, or 
possessed claims on his support. Of the greater number of these, Mr. 
Russell declares, that, until he saw the printed papers, he was entirely 
ignorant. He defends those granted to the family of Messrs. William 
and Hastings Palmer, however, with unanswerable force, on the ground 
of actual military services rendered to the Nizam : and as to any attempt, 
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on our part, to interfere with the Minister in this branch of his public 
duty, he most appropriately says: ‘‘ in name, at least, the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment was acknowledged to be independent ; and what becomes even of 
nominal independence, if his Minister is to be prohibited by a British 
Resident from entertaining or dismissing, rewarding or punishing, his 
own servants, according to his estimate of their merits?” The pensions 
to the Gordon family are defended on the same grounds; for Mr. Gordon, 
it appears, like Mr. Palmer, entered the Nizam’s military service at a 
very early period: his elder brother commanded a battalion for many 
years, was wounded, made prisoner, and afterwards murdered by the 
enemy, in cold blood, after the engagement was over. The pensions to 
this family were, moreover, approved of by the Bengal Government; and 
the Resident was even officially instructed to use his influence, if neces- 
sary, to secure its continuance.” Some anecdotes of the Gordons, as well 
as the remarks to which they give rise, deserve selection here:— 

The command of the corps, with the contracts attached to it, was given, during 
the time of my predecessor, to Mr. Gordon, avowedly as a provision for the fa- 
mily. In 1812, a mutiny broke out in the corps : the whole of the property in Mr. 
Gordon’s house was demolished by the mutineers ; the females of his family were 
severely beaten ; and he himself was wounded, and kept prisoner for two days 
and a night in front of one of his own guns, to the muzzle of which he was re- 
peatedly tied, a lighted match being held over the priming. In a service where 
events of this kind are not of rare occurrence ; where the soldiers habitually re- 
sort to mutiny for the redress of both real and imaginary grievances ; where the 
duties are desultory and harassing ; where there is none of the aid or security 
which is derived from the scientific branches of a regular army ; where no effi- 
cient provision is made for clothing, food, or pay ; and where both officers and 
men are without any medical or surgical assistance, in case of sickness or 
wounds; are their risks and hardships to be measured by those of a service, 
where every possible care is taken to promote the security and comfort of the 
individuals composing it? I was personally acquainted with an officer in the 
service of one of the Native Powers, who having bis leg shattered in an engage- 
ment with Sindiah’s troops, and there beiug no surgical aid within reach, him- 
self assisted in amputating his own limb with his own sword, stanched the stump 
in scalding oil, and perished in agony after the operation. If some few indivi- 
duals prosper amidst these perilous and trying circumstances, are they to be be- 
grudged their recompense, although it should exceed that enjoyed by the officers 
of a regularly organized and appointed army ? 

Further details are given, which exhibit the character of Mr. Gordon 
in the most amiable light as a man, making his mother, and the widow of 
his murdered brother, participators in a bounty originally intended for 
himself only, and securing it to them beyond his own power to touch ; and 
from which he became ultimately a sufferer,—having to support all the 
other branches of the family on one-third of the sum, of which, but for 
his filial affection and generosity, he might have continued to receive the 
whole. On the subject of the other pensions, so much and so senselessly 
complained of, Mr. Russell makes the following remarks :-— 

The other pensions which were granted at my recommendation, or with my 
concurrence, are few in number, aud trifling in amount. There is not one sin- 
gle instance of a pension, or allowance, or donation, of any sort or kind, granted 
to any person in the most remote degree connected with me. They were granted 
almost exclusively in the case of officers who had been killed, or had died in the 
service, leaving their families destitute, and with hardly any one of whom I was 
otherwise acquainted than officially, and by name. It is impossible to conceive 
any inducement, other thau a good one, which either I could tiave had in recom- 
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mending, or the Minister in granting, such pensions. For myself, be the blame 
what it may, | cheerfully take my full share of it; and as to the Minister, what- 
ever may have been his motives in that, or any other case, I am satisfied that 
there is no other Native Government in India, aud perhaps not many Govern- 
meuts in more enlightened countries, which would come clearer out of the scru- 
tiny, if they were ripped up with the same vindictive hand, and exhibited with 
the same vivid colouring. The Nizam’s Ministers are not the only Ministers 
in the world, of whom it has been alleged, that they make use of their patronage 
to secure their places ; aud that even in times of financial difficulty, they have, 
in some cases, granted pensions, which would not stand the test of rigorous exa- 
mination. After admiuistering the power, and patronage, and revenues of his 
Government, for fiften years, and having never been profuse either in his per- 
sonal habits, or the expenses of his family, if Rajah Chundoo Loll were to die 
to-morrow, his bitterest enemy will not assert that he would leave oue shilling 
behind him. Not only he has not spent the money of the State for his own pur- 
poses, but he has spent his own money for what he believed to be the purposes of 
the State. If, to have died poor, were thought a distinction to be recorded on 
the monument of the most powerful Minister that England ever saw, let it not be 
forgotten that Rajah Chundoo Loll, die when he may, will be entitled to the 
same distinction. 

After all, what have been the consequences of all this alleged prodigality ? and 
what is the amount of the distresses, which are said to have brought the Nizam 
to the brink of ruin? Was he unable to extricate himself fiom them? or did 
they threaten his Government with bankruptcy, or disselution? If he wished 
to get rid of his debt at once, he had only to open his idle hoards, and he had 
money enough tv pay it twice over; and even if it had been paid out of the cur- 
rent revenue of his country, without the redemption of the Paishcush, twelve 

ears was the longest period computed for the discharge of both principal and 
interest. If this be the brink of ruin, how many nations would deem it prosperity 
to stand upon the same brink ! 


We are compelled, from want of space, to pass over an interesting 
account of a great public work for the supply of water to Hyderabad, 
which is to that city what the New River is to London. It consists of 
an artificial lake between seven and eight miles in circumference, which 
is formed by closing the mouth of a valley, with a stupendous mass of 
masonry near a mile in length; the whole being fed by a canal from 
the river; and the water conveyed by pipes to every street and house in 
the city. It reminds one of the great lakes, Moetis and Mareotis, in 
Egypt, with the addition of improvements unknown in that age, and may 
well deserve to be called a splendid work of public utility. Would that 
the surplus revenue of India, since the rulers of that country will not 
remit it by a reduction of taxation, were laid out in works of this de- 
scription, for the benefit of the natives of that country! A few lacs of ra- 
pees per annum, spent in this way, would do more for our good name, 
than all the idie pageantry of embassies and presents to ali the courts of 
the East: and if half the sum that Lord Amherst has wasted in the Bur- 
mese war, (to say nothing of the lives sacrificed,) had been judiciously 
disbursed in making vast reservoirs for water of this description through- 
out India, more benefit would have resulted, both to the Natives and the 
Company, than from the conquest of Ava, Siam, and all the countries 
between Bengal and China. 

To follow the narrative in order: Mr. Russell adverts to the insinua- 
tion, that himself and his brother were parties interested in the sixty-lac 
loan, to which he gives a solemn and unqualified denial, and defies the 
authors of such an insinuation to the proof. He then goes on to say :— 


It has, however, been asserted, that a secret understanding existed between 
the Residency and the House. I’ most peremptorily repel the charge. The 
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Members of the House were the most competent judges of my sentiments and 
proceedings towards them. Far from looking on me as friendly, or even im- 
partial to their transactions, they considered me as absolutely hostile ; and Mr. 
Palmer formed his connexion with Sir W. Rumbold, for the express purpose of 
resisting the opposition which he expected from me. Mr. Palmer constantly 
and openly complained of my counteraction. My rupture with bim, and the 
hostility which he attributed to me, were notorious at Hyderabad. They were 
known to the Mivister, and to the Natives generally, as well to the members 
of our own society. They were topics of common conversation; and there are 
mapy individuals now in England, who, from their own personal knowledge, 
can attest the fact. I assert that no one single instance can be adduced to give 
colour to the charge, that in my proceedings respecting the House, I was in- 
fluenced, either by a collusion such as that here imputed to me, or by any un- 
worthy motive of any kind whatever. I do not indeed recollect any one occa- 
sion on which the House required the exertion of my influence, or on which I 
promoted its concerns with the Minister, or any other person; and in every 
transaction which could have the most distant relation to my own Government, 
my sole endeavour was directed to contract the limits of its sauction, and secure 
it against the shadow of responsibility. Whether the effect of my measures was 
to advance or impair the interests of the House, I did what I thought my duty ; 
and it does no discredit to my conduct, that while t!e House complained of my 
doing too little, the opposite party allege that I did too much. 


To this succeeds a declaration of Mr. Russell’s speaking of the trans- 
actions of the House of Palmer and Co., only as far as he himseif knew 
them of his own knowledge, not professing to go beyond this: but, even 
here, he is also happy in being able to bring the testimony of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as to the general character of its transactions, in support of 
what he himself has advanced : 

Sir Charles Metcalfe himself says, with a qualification which shows that he 
had considered the subject deliberately : “* With this single exception, of the 
high rate of interest, which I hope to see lowered, as its continuance is not con- 
sistent with the financial prosperity of the Nizam’s Government, I do not ob- 
serve any thing in the transanctions of the House requiring interference or re- 
straint on the part of our Government.” ‘The enterprise of such a commer- 
cial establishment, and the efforts which it would make for its own benefit, 
must tend, I conceive, to promote the prosperity of the country ;”’ and again, 
** | should think it desirable, in every point of view, that this House should be as 
unfettered in its transactions as any other commercial concern; and that vigi- 
lance, on our part, should be exercised, not with a view to restrictions on the 
proceedings of the firm, but solely in order to guard the interests of the Nizam’s 
Government, and our own, in those transactions in which they might be at vari- 
ance with the interests of the House.” 

It is true, that this same Sir Charles Metcalfe afterwards says, when 
speaking of the same establishment, that “‘ the atmosphere was tainted by 
their corrupt and unnatural influence,” and that it was doubtful “ whe- 
ther the House or the Resident was the real representative of the British 
Government.” Here, indeed, the secret was let out; and he complains, 
with all the fretfulness of jealousy and disappointment, that the members 
of the House “‘ would think it a loss of consequence, to be reduced to the 
necessity of applying for his assistance.” Their great crime, in his eyes, 
was, that they were too much respected and esteemed by the people 
among whom they lived; that their conduct, as men of business, had 
obtained them the confidence of persons who could place their trust ir 
no one else ; that they could obtain loans or credit, when neither th 
Minister nor the Resident, without their aid, could procure either ; tha 
they kept as large a stud of elephants, and as large an establishment 
servants, as the self-styled “‘ Representative of the British Governme 
himself ;” or, in other words, that independent and enterprising me 
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chants were equal in rank and consideration to a dependent servant of 
merchants, whose only office it was to do as he was bid, and receive his 
monthly pay for his labour. There is nothing peculiarly degrading in 
this occupation, or peculiarly exalted in the other. But the folly of con- 
tending, as Mr. Metcalfe has done, that such influence as that enjoyed 
by Messrs. Palmer and Co. ought not to belong to any merchants, 
(though it is the necessary and inevitable consequence of wealth and 
respectability,) while he claims a right to higher influence, as a servant 
of merchants, whom he is obliged to designate, in all humility, as his 
‘* honourable masters,” is not merely absurd but ludicrous. His calling 
these merchants, however, a set of “unprincipled adventurers;” and 
applying to them terms of opprobrium and reproach, while he and 
his honourable masters are plundering them of their justly acquired 
wealth, robbing the unhappy creditors whose funds were in their hands, 
and adding summary banishment of their persons, to arbitrary spoliation 
of their property,—is not merely unjust, but as contemptible as it is 
cruel, and deserves the execration of all honest men. We regret to 
speak thus of one, whom we personally knew and respected : but when 
lambs are transformed to tigers, and free-men become slaves or tyrants, 
it is they who change their natures, and compel a change in the opinions 
of those who have the misfortune to witness the transformation. 


We hasten to a close; and cannot. more appropriately terminate our 
notice of this highly interesting, powerful, and convincing letter, than by 
the personal vindication which its able author offers against the rumoured 
imputations that were afloat respecting himself :— 


For the purpose of giving colour to the allegations against me, the most 
absurd and exaggerated reports have been circulated respecting the amount 
of my fortune. When I quitted India, the whole of my fortune was invested 
in public securities, deposited with the Accountant-General and Sub-Treasurer 
in Calcutta; and when the loan, to which those securities belonged, was paid 
off, the total amount was remitted to me, in a single bill on your Honourable 
Court. Your Honourable Court therefore knows the extent of my fortune. I 
solemnly declare that that one bill contained the whole I am, or ever was 
worth ; and I appeal to your Honourable Court, whether, considering the situa- 
tions which I held, and the number of years for which | held them, that sum 
constitutes an unreasonable fortune for me to have acquired. 

It is painful to be obliged to speak of one’s-self; but it is sometimes a duty; 
and when it is, must be discharged. I did not live in a corner. For many 
years, I occupied a prominent station. To my services, such as they were, the 
nag records must bear testimony. I speak of them unwillingly; but as I 

ave been compelled to deny what I have not done, | will not-be deterred from 
asserting what I have done. If the comparison is to be instituted by those who 
are conversant with the facts, I do not fear any contrast between my administra- 
tion, and those of either my predecessors or my successor at Hyderabad. 

There is hardly, in the history of your affairs, a period more replete with 
changes and events of magnitude, than that during which I filled the office of 
Resident at Hyderabad. Throughout the whole of those eleven years, my con- 
duct and measures received the invariable approbation of my Government ; and 
I cannot more suitably close this letter, than with the recorded testimony which 
closed my career of service in India: 

*€ The Governor-General in Council deems it due to you to record, on this 
occasion, his high sense of the eminent zeal, ability, judgment, and address, by 
which your conduct has been distinguished during a long career of public ser- 
vice, and especially in the management ef the important interests confided to 

our charge at the Court of Hyderabad. His Lordship is sensible that the 
Gncmeable Company and the British nation have derived essential benefit from 
the exercise of those qualities ; and he views with regret your departure from a 
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situation, which you have filled with so much honour to yourself, and so much 
advantage to the Government.” 


The letter of Sir William Rumbold to the Court of Directors, which 
has been published subsequently to that of Mr. Russell, is of much 
greater length, extending to one hundred and thirty pages, and cannot, 
therefore, be so easily condensed. We do not think, however, that 
there is a page too much in it: and we can, with great truth, safely 
recommend the perusal of the whole to all who may desire to possess 
an accurate knowledge of the case. It is drawn up in a clear and 
unsophisticated manner, the subjects judiciously divided under separate 
heads, and each branch treated fully, fairly, and we must add, ably, so 
as to leave no charge unrefuted, and no imputation unrepelled. 

In the introductory paragraphs, a material error is corrected. It had 
been repeated over and over again, by the enemies of the House of Palmer 
and Co., that Sir William Rumbold came into it without capital, and 
that it was to supply this deficiency, that Lord Hastings, as his friend, 
gave all the weight of his influence to this establishment. This is shown 
to be untrue, by the uncontradicted assertion of Sir William Rumbold, 
that he took into the House the stipulated capital of three lacs of rupees, 
or 30,000/. sterling : and by the letters of Mr. William Palmer at Hy- 
derabad, to Mr. John Palmer at Calcutta, specifically naming it as a 
condition of his admission to the concern, that he was to furnish the 
funds required. Had it even been otherwise,—had Sir William joined 
the House without adding a rupee to its capital, but bringing connexion, 
weight, talent, or information, in its stead, it would be consistent with 
the almost universal usage in India, where new partners are constantly 
added to the first English houses of business, in Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, without adding a shilling to their capital; and even in England 
the practice is far from uncommon. It would have furnished no just 
ground, therefore, for reproach or suspicion, had it even been true; but 
being false, all the inferences drawn from it fall to the ground, leaving 
nothing apparent but the ignorance and malignity of those with whom 
the imputation originated. 

Before Sir William Rumbold’s leaving India for England, the mea- 
sures taken by the Bengal Government were directed {against all the 
membera of the firm; but soon after he left Hyderabad, the anger 
of these rulers appeared to be principally directed against the Euro- 
pean partners; and it being conceived by those who remained that 
the Government might be softened by such a measure, the retire- 
ment of Sir William Rumbold from the firm was publicly an- 
nounced as having taken place with the consent of his partners. He 
had, however, by this time left India. Had he not, he would have 
received an equivalent for his shares: but the subsequent bankruptcy 
and ruin of the House rendered that impossible, so that his misfortune 
was aggravated by this step. The exaggerated reports of great wealth 
having been brought home by Sir William Rumbold, are shown to be 
false, and the general approbation of the Trustees, expressed in a meet- 
ing held by them after the bankruptcy of the House at Hyderabad, where 
all its affairs were laid open to them, is referred to in support of this 
declaration. 

After these preliminary refutations of error, which it was wise to place 
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in this prominent light, Sir William enters on the body of his letter, 
making the following divisions of his subject :— 

Ist. The rates of interest charged by the House of Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad. 

2d. The circumstances of the loan to the Nizam. 

3d. Payment of the Berar horse and Aurungabad troops. 

Ath. The Affidavit made by Mr. W. Palmer and Sir W. Rumbold. 

5th. Pensions granted by the Nizam to Mr. Palmer’s family. 

6th. Political influence of the House over the Nizam or his Minister. 

7th. Effect of the transactions of the House on the Nizam’s finances, 
on the credit of the British name, and on the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. 

8th. Measures adopted by Mr. Adam, on the representations of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. 

9th. The subsequent conduct of the Bengal Government, which 
occasioned the total failure and ruin of the House. 

It will be readily conceived that, able and interesting as this letter 
unquestionably is, we cannot pretend to give an abstract of its contents. 
Each of the nine heads mto which the subjects are so appropriately 
divided, would furnish matter enough for a single number of our work : 
and yet the defence could not be made in less space than is actually 
occupied by it. It is an easy matter to call men by such names as, 
“ unprincipled adventurers,” ‘rapacious usurers,’ and other similar 
epithets in a few lines, but it takes pages to refute such accusations; for 
while (unjustly enough, as all must admit,) an accuser’s bare assertion is 
often taken as proof, a defender’s bare word in denial is seldom so 
received, and therefore great length of detail is almost inevitable in those 
who have to defend themselves from imputations of any importance. We 
will do our best, however, to give the results, premising that we think the 
evidence on which they are founded satisfactory and complete. 

It is shown that the lowest rate of interest at Hyderabad, before the 
House of Palmer and Co. was established in that city, was 2 per cent. per 
month, at the same time that 4, 5, and 6 per cent. per month was taken 
openly and regularly from individuals ; and that the Pytans, by various 
shifts, received as much as 8, or 96 per cent. per annum! while the rate 
of interest charged by Palmer and Co. never exceeded 2 per cent. per 
month, or 24 per cent. per annum, to cover commissions and all other 
usual charges ; and this, too, on funds which they had themselves bor- 
rowed, and for which they were paying 12, 16, 18, 20, and in some in- 
stances 24 per cent. per annum, to those who placed their monies in their 
hands! The ignorance, or hypocrisy, or both, of the Directors and their 
servants, is manifest, however, in this. They raise an outcry against an 
English house of business taking more than 12 per cent. interest in India, 
because a certain Act of Parliament (the 13th of George III.) is said to 
have limited the rate of interest to that amount, and that all above this is 
usury, and contrary to law. But what do they themselves do? It is 
scarcely credible, but it is nevertheless true, that years after this Act 
passed, the Bengal Government framed regulations, drawn up by their 
own legal officers, passed by their Governor-General, registered in the 
Supreme Court of Justice, and laid yearly upon the table of the House of 
Commons, authorizing their own Judges, in the Civil Courts of Judicature 
in the Company’s territories beyond Calcutta, to decree payment of 
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interest on sums in litigation, at the several rates of 24, 30, and even 374 
per cent. per annum !! Here are a set of usurers, compared with whom 
the Jews of St. Mary-Axe are pure and straight-forward in their dealings. 
The pawnbrokers and clothesmen of London are not sufficiently finished 
hypocrites to send petitions against the repeal of the Usury Laws to the 
House of Commons. But the honourable Directors of the East India 
Company are hypocrites enough to pass laws exacting interest of 374 
per cent. per annum from their law-burthened subjects, and to raise a 
cry of usury and extortion against all others who take more than 12 per 
cent.,—a third of their own modest and humble standard!!! If the an- 
nals of the world can present a more perfect picture of consummate hy- 
pocrisy than this, it has not yet fallen under our observation. 

Sir William Rumbold gives the regulations here alluded to, with date, 
chapter, section, and all other guarantees of authenticity ; so that he who 
runs may read, and he who doubts may have his belief confirmed.** We 
must give the few sentences that follow their enumeration :— 

The Act of the 13th George III. is now said to have limited the rate of interest 
to twelve per cent. all over India. The first of the above regulations was passed 
twenty years after that Act, and authorized the recovery of interest at the rate of 
THIRTY SEVEN AND A HALF in some Cases, and TWENTY-FOUR per cent. in all 
other cases in the Compnay’s Courts, on debts incurred in tne Company’s terri- 
tories before the 20th March 17460, which is seven years later than the 13th 
Gev. ILf.; and it authorized and prescribed the recovery of twenty-four per 
cent. interest in the said Courts, on small debts incurred in the Company’s 
territores up to the Ist January 1793, which is tweuty years later than the 13th 
George III. 

The second of these regulations was passed in 1803, thirty-years later than the 
13th George IIL., and ten years later than the 33d George IIL. and six years after 
the 37th George III.; and it directs the Judges in the Company's Courts of Ju- 
dicature to decree THIRTY PER CENT. per avnum, in some cases, and TWENTY- 
FOUR per cent. per annum in all other cases, upon debts incurred before the 10th 
of November 1801, in the territuries which were ceded on that day to the Com- 
pany by the Nuwab Vizier. 

If the Act of the 13th George III. had been considered as restricting the rate 
of interest all over India, and as in restricting the powers of the Governor-General 
in Council to sanction the recovery of higher interest than twelve per cent., 
would any of those regulations have been passed ? 

If the 13th George III. had been considered to extend to the territories of Native 
Princes, would the regulations of 1803 have been passed? and how could the very 
Government which had passed these regulations (by which it was acknowledged 
that thirty per cent. and twenty-four cent. were recoverable rates of interest in 
countries where there are no Courts of Judicature) subsequent!y declare that 
these rates had been made illegal by Acts of Parliament, all of which had passed 
many years before those regulations were enacted ? 


There is no answering this: and so the Court of Directors, to their 
lasting dishonour, will find it: for no man in England can hear of this 
consummate hypocrisy without condemning, as unworthy of all sympathy 
or support, the parties lending themselves to such duplicity. 

Sir William then produces evidence, equally conclusive, to show that, 
even in Calcutta, under the eyes of the Supreme Court and Government, 
and where there was the freest competition among all the mercantile 
houses of the place, at as late a period as the year 1819, so high a rate as 
3 per cent. per month was paid by persons of undoubted credit, who gave 
the collateral security of a deposit of the Company’s paper also to the len- 
der; and that 30 per cent. per annum, for the use of money at that period of 
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scarcity, was quite common. Sir William Burroughs, formerly Advocate- 
General in Benga!, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Small, Mr. Melville, and Mr. Rier- 
son, (the four last all members of the first houses of business in Calcutta, 
and now in England,) give their written testimony to that effect, and pro- 
duce instances in point;*! so that the Honourable Company are here 
also either grossly ignorant of what every one else in their dominions is 
familiar with, or are culpably hypocritical in pretending to denounce as 
criminal, what the most upright and honourable men in India acknow- 
ledge to be the universal practice, and what they (the Directors them- 
selves) authorize their own servants to exact from others. Let them 
take their choice of these alternatives. 

The largest interest alleged to have been paid to Palmer and Co. by the 
Nizam, was 24 per cent. per annum, including or covering commission 
and all other charges. Since the failure of that House, it has been proved 
by a resolution of its creditors, to pay off a heavy mortgage, that they 
were themselves paying 21 per cent. per annum for money, on security to 
the full amount, borrowed in jewels and timber. Since the cessation of 
all transactions between the Nizam and this House, he has been compelled 
to borrow money from Native bankers at 33 per cent. per annum, and has 
paid 6 per cent. per month discount on a contract, or 72 per cent. per 
annum.** An extract on the subject of insecurizy is worth being given 
at length : 

To these is to be added, the further risk attendant upon the stability of the 
Government itself. During the period of the transactions of Messrs, William 
Palmer and Co. alinost every Native Government in India underwent a revolu- 
tion. What security had the House against a similar fate befalliug the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam? By such an event the whole debt of the House would have 
been irretrievably lost. These circumstances were equally appreciated by the 
firm, and by their creditors, and equally influenced the rates at which they could 
borrow or could lend. If two of these risks could have been obviated by an in- 
surance upon the lives of the Minister, (who is upwards of sixty,) and the Prince, 
who is fifty-three, the expense of those policies alone in India, added to the 
Calcutta interest of twelve per cent., would have swelled the amount of charges 
which are there authorized by law, to much more than the amount of interest 
charged by the House ; and if the Minister’s life alone had been insured, the 
charges would not have fallen short of those actually made. But, in fact, no 
insurance could have been effected upon the lives of their debtors, as the life of 
a Native cannot be insured in any office in India, ‘The reasons assigned I believe 
to be, that in cases of sickness the Natives do not adopt the same precautions that 
Europeans do; and from this and other circumstances, connected with the habits 
of the country, their lives are supposed to be more precarious. Hence the interest 
upon all loans to Natives are nominally higher, because the parties lending 
become themselves the insurers, and the charge is made under the head of 
interest. 

It is then shown, by figured statements, that, supposing only the legal 
rate of interest, 12 per cent., to have been charged, and the commissions, 
&c. usnally added by all the Calcutta houses of business, to be adopted, 
the difference between the Hyderabad and Calcutta charges would have 
been only 78,000 rupees on an amount of 111 lacs; or a difference of 
7,800/. sterling on an amount of 1,110,000/. The charges on this trans- 
action amounted to 6,43,000 rupees, making the whole expense of the 
contract to the Nizam less than a single charge of 6 per cent. on the 
actual payments, notwithstanding the heavy responsibility and insecurity 
before explained. Thus vanishes into air the alleged extortion and 
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usury of a House calumniated by the Directors and servants of a Company 
founded in monopoly, and supported by extortion, usury, and the most 
grinding oppression of the people subject to its rule! 

Sir William Rumbold next enters on the subject of the loan; and, 
by a skilful and powerful analysis of the whole transaction, refutes every 
charge that has been raised against it. He proves, beyond question, that 
not half the loan could have been composed of any balances; and that 
no part at all could have been composed of ‘ unsanctioned balances,” 
as has been so falsely alleged.** He shows that upwards of 38 lacs of 
rupees was paid by the House of Palmer and Co. to the Nizam, in eash, 
about 49,275 rupees in jewellery for the Court, and 97,513 in miscel- 
laneous purchases, which, with an interest of 97,513 rupees on the 
whole, made 40 lacs and half: a sanctioned balance of 11 lacs and half 
was added to this ; and, with the bonus of 8 lacs of rupees, made up the 
60 lac loan. 

On the items of charge for jewellery, shawls, &c. it is justly remarked, 
that this is the staple supply of an Indian Court. No one pays or re- 
ceives a visit without such presents ; so that they are in as constant use 
as bank-notes: but, though the accounts of Palmer and Co. have been 
sifted to the bottom, not a single instance of high charges for such articles 
has ever been even alleged against them:—a fact which, with the 
existing disposition to criminate all their proceedings, speaks volumes in 
their favour. 

On the subject of the bonus which has been so grossly misrepresented, 
Sir William is equally clear. The Minister wanted a sum of 52 lacs, 
for which, at any other hands, he must have paid at least 24 per cent. 
On condition of his giving engagements for 60 lacs to be paid at the 
end of six years, Messrs. Palmer and Co. lent him the sum required at 
18 per cent. The difference in the Minister's favour was this :—that the 
interest of 52 lacs at 24 per cent. would have been 12,48,000 rupees per 
annum, whereas the interest of 60 lacs, at 18 per cent. was only 
10,80,000 rupees per annum; which made a saving to him, therefore, 
of nearly 2 lacs a year ; and this, with the interest accumulating on it 
for six years, would be nearly double the amount of the*bonus which he 
would then (and not till then) have to pay for the accommodation! The 
ignorance of financial transactions displayed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
as well as his honourable masters, is scarcely to be believed without seeing 
their sentiments in print. One would have thought that the notorious 
facts of paying 23/. to a London broker, and receiving a bond of the 
Spanish Cortes for 100/. ; of paying 80/. for a bond of 1002. from a South 
American Government of the first character and credit; and of getting 
only 1001. in India stock for a payment of 280/. in money, would have 
been sufficient to teach these sages, that bonuses are given and received 
on ALL loans of every description whatever ; and that the only reason 
why 1002. India stock is worth 280., and 100/. Spanish stock worth but 
231. is, that there is high actual interest and supposed good security in the 
one case, and, in the other, but a nominal interest, and no security what- 
ever. Shall, then, these causes operate everywhere else, and be inopera- 
tive in India? But the ignorance that is so gross as not to understand 
this, is too contemptible to be reasoned with. ’ 
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The subsequent heads into which Sir William Rumbold has divided 
his subject, are treated in the same candid and conclusive manner as the 
foregoing. On the subject of what has been falsely termed the “ decep- 
tive” affidavit, he deserves to be heard at length: 


I must now solicit the aitention of your honourable Court, to the circum- 

stances of the affidavit sworn to by Mr. W. Palmer and myself. I have already 
mentioned my having becn required to attend before the Governor-General in 
Council, in 1819, on the occasion of the discussions which arose upon our con- 
tract with the Nizam’s Government at Aurungabad. While I was before the 
Council, I stated my readiness to declare on oath that Mr. Russell had no interest 
in our transactions. In December 1820, a declaration to the same effect was 
made by Mr. W. Palmer, and in June 1821, our joint affidavit was sworn and 
transmitted to Lord Hastings. The purpose for which Lord Hastings called for 
it, and for which Mr. W. Palmer and myseif made it, was to establish the fact, 
tbat Mr. Russell had not had, directly or indirectly, any interest in our establish- 
ment... On this point the affidavit was distinct and explicit, and as far as Mr. 
Russell, directly, or through his brother, indirectly, were concerned, Mr. W. 
Palmer and I could have made the affidavit in the terms proposed by Sir C. Met- 
caife, himself, as a test. On accouut of the relation in which Mr. Sotheby had 
stood towards the firm, it is manifest that we could not declare, that no gentleman 
belonging to the Residency, besides Mr. Currie, had been connected with it, or 
had had any interest in its concerns. It was for that reason alone, that the 
qualification was introduced into the affidavit. There was no deception or evasion 
in the terms of that document, unless it be deceptive or evasive to swear dis- 
tinctly to the only fact that is in question at the time, and to abstain from swear- 
ing to matters which are not questioned. 

Your honourable Court will judge, however, of the spirit by which Sir C. Met- 
calfe was actuated in that stage of his proceedings towards the House, by the fact 
of his having recommended, that the partners should be called upon to make an 
affidavit, in terms, which he at the same time declared, he knew they could not 
make without perjuring themselves. 

Mr. Adams denies the justice of the plea, that Mr. Sotheby had no political 
influence, because be was ‘in a situation where he might suddenly be called 
to exercise all the functious of the representative of the British Government at 
Hyderabad.” To this I can only reply, that Mr. William Palmer and I swore to 
a simple fact, and not to a contingency. 


More of explanation follows, but this must be quite sufficient to any 
candid mind. We proceed therefore to the next head,—the allowances 
to different individuals, paid by the Minister of the Nizam. It has been 
already shown in Mr. Russell's letter, what were the claims of the 
Palmers, and the Gordons, to this consideration. The members of the 
British Residency under Sir Charles Metcalfe, who have never rendered 
any such services, could hardly present such well-founded claims. What 
then will be the reader’s astonishment when he learns the following fact, 
which we do not trust ourselves to communicate in our own language, 
but quote from the letter before us. It is this :—Sir William Rumbold, 
speaking of an allowance to his late brother, Mr. George Rumbold, who 
died in 1819, in the service of the Nizam, says: “ Your honourable 
Court will observe there was nothing remarkable in the allowance to him, 
since every member of the Residency under Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
has now an allowance from the Nizam’s Minister, procURED BY SiR 
Cuarves Metcatre HIMSELF!!* Need another word be added to 
this? On the subject of the principal allowance to Mr. William Palmer, 
who was in the active service of the Nizam for years, as a military 
officer, it is shown that naval and military officers in England are al- 
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lowed to enter into mercantile and other speculations, without losing 
their half-pay, pensions, or rank ; and it is justly asked, why should not 
Mr. Palmer equally be a member of a house of business, and retain the 
allowances granted by the Nizam, or his Minister, if these ‘‘ independent” 
personages chose to continue them? ‘ In the 15th Article of the treaty 
between the India Company and the Nizam, in 1800, he is expressly 
declared to be absolute with respect to his own servants :” * and yet he 
is not to be allowed the power of retaining in his pay an old and faithful 
officer who has shed his blood in his service. This is the way in which 
the Indian Governments observe their treaties! Mr. William Palmer, 
though the son of an English gentleman of the highest character and 
consideration, was born of a native Indian mother: owing to this, he is 
shut out from all employment in the Company's service, and now he is 
equally prohibited trom receiving pay from a native Prince. This is the 
way in which the Indian Governments treat the offspring of their own 
servants,—the native-born subjects of their Anglo-Indian empire! May 
they one day be powerful enough to avenge their wrongs! we breathe 
the prayer with as much sincerity as fervour; and hope the time is not 
distant when this deserving, but degraded race, will boldly demand the 
rights which they have been unable to obiain by humble prayer and soli- 
citation. Let the following picture exhibit the heartless and unfeeling 
tyranny of those who furnish the materials for it :— 

Your honourable Court is aware, that under Mahometan Governments in In- 
dia, the sovereign is heir to the personal property of his subjects, on a principle 
similar to that which prevailed during the feudal times in Europe. I do not be- 
lieve that this right is rigorously enforced at Hyderabad ; to a certain extent it 
is; and it is therefore an object with all servants of that Government, to bequeath 
to their children, part of the benefits of their own services, by obtaining pensions 
for them. 

Mr. Palmer’s accuracy, when he says, ‘ My children must look exclusively 
to this Government for their fuiure welfare,” is fully demonstated by the situa- 
tion in which he and his brother, Mr. Hastings Palmer, are now placed by the 
orders of your Government. Their allowances have been taken from them 
by its interference, aud the House has been made to refund the amount of 
them for many years baek. By the same authority, the firm has been driven 
to bankruptcy; its credit has been destroyed; its private property sacrificed, to 
contribute towards the liquidation of the partnership debts ; and they themselves, 
as well as very many of their creditors, are left without any means of procuring a 
subsistence, unless your honourable Court shall interfere to avert such extensive 
ruin, 

The remarks on the alleged political influence of the House are too 
voluminous for us to do more than allude to them. They are as 
satisfactory as all the rest, and leave nothing to be added. It is shown as 
clearly as demonstration can make it, that the angry passions of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe were in constant as well as full operation, from the 
moment that Messrs. Palmer and Co. had the “ insolence” to think of 
forwarding a letter of remonstrance from the Nizam’s Minister against 
himself, without its first passing through his hands! Admirable legisla - 
tors! profound sages! wise statesmen! to think the best security for 
complaints being heard and redressed, is to make them through the indi- 
vidual complained of! Yet this is Indian policy: the “ regular chan- 
nels” of complaint, they tell you, “ are always open.” ‘If you have to 
complain against a Secretary, your complaint should be sent open through 
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him; and he will be sure to see his own faults properly exposed, and 
himself made to afford redress!” Whoever thinks otherwise, and dare~ 
to make a complaint through an “ irregular channel,” is immediately 
branded as the head, or the member, or the tool, of ** a political faction.” 
Sir Charles Metcalfe—(alas! what a falling off is here!)—joins in the 
senseless cry—talks of ‘ attacks” on his dignity—of complaints “ clan- 
destinely”” transmitted against him—of “ thumb-screws” and ‘ blood,” 
and “ copious streams,” with all the raving and frenzy of an enraged 
inquisitor, in some gloomy dungeon of Spain, rather than like an English- 
man. ‘This ‘“ clandestine communication,” this “ disguised proceeding- 
ing,” is called in another place a piece of ‘‘ unexampled audacity” —a 
“‘ plot” hostile to his safety—‘‘ a conspiracy to procure his removal ;” * 
and after having himself exceeded his powers; assumed authority to 
which he had no right ; subverted the whole revenue administration of 
the Nizam’s country; and played the despot with more anger and 
haughtiness combined, than it has ever been our lot to witness,—he 
winds up the climax by a fit of ungovernable rage, at any man daring to 
complain of him without passing the complaint first through his own 
hands: and in this fit, he says of Messrs. Palmer and Co.: “ The at- 
mosphere is tainted by their corrupt and unnatural influence. They are 
traders in pursuit of gain—(who, in the name of candour, are the East 
India Company? and who their lordly and ungaining servant ?)—by 
means of their own contriving; fair or foul, according to their own 
judgment ; (here is a monstrous sin!) whose conduct merits pains and 
penalties ; are chuckling and triumphing in the success of their own 
impositions.” This is the language of a man once known to us, as well 
as to most others, as especially celebrated for mildness and urbanity. 
Verily, the sun of India can turn men into tigers more rapidly than 
Mr. Canning imagines; so that the reported transformation of Lord 
Amherst is not so incredible after all. But what can be expected from 
a school, the head of which, Mr. John Adam, son of a Whig, and the 
professed admirer of the political doctrines of Charles James Fox, with 
Whig cousins, tyrants like himself, on the other side of India; what can 
be expected from a school, the head of which deliberately says: “ I¢ ts 
not possible to coNCKIVE a more gross and open insult to Govern- 
ment, than the defence of an act which has been known to have ex- 
cited their displeasure !” 

Here is Indian despotism in its naked form: and no doubt, according 
to Mr. Adam, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Elphinstone, and the other dis- 
tinguished slaves of this worthy school,—all the parties who have dared 
to defend the acts which their honourable masters have already approved, 
should be ‘“ thumb-screwed,” bled, and sent to the bottom of the sea. 
According to their creed, Lord Hastings should be exiled from his family, 
for daring to defend himself from the censures of the Court; Mr. Russell 
should be hung, drawn, and quartered, for writing and speaking both, 
and doing each so well, that no man can answer him ; Sir William Rum- 
bold should be sent a circuitous voyage to Bencoolen, Batavia, and China, 
for his “‘ audacity” in censuring the acts of the Government, under 
whose countenance and protection he lived ; and those who defend them 


-here should be burnt alive, and have their hearts and tongues torn out by 
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the roots, for daring to devote both to the ‘ gross and open insult” of 
publishing in England what the despots of India disapprove ! 

The next point touched on in Sir William Rumbold’s letter, is the 
effect of the transactions of the House on the finances of the Nizam, on 
the credit of the British name, and on the commerce between the two 
states. It is clearly shown, by extracts from letters of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe at different dates, that he himself entertained the most favour- 
able opinion on this head, until his anger and jealousy entirely absorbed 
his reason, It will be sutlicient, perhaps, to cite one paragraph out of 
several folio pages: it is, however, a forcible one; and the tenor of the 
others may be inferred from it :— 

The enterprise of such a commercial establishment, and the efforts which it 
would make for its own benefit, must tend, I conceive, to promote the prosperity of 
the country ; and I cannot discover any cause for alarm in being allowed to have 
transactions with the Nizam's Government.” 

In point of fact, the greatest benefits arose to the country from the 
transactions alluded to; and when Sir Charles Metcalfe thinks it rather 
‘“‘ novel for merchants to claim a merit, because they had studied their 
own profit, and entered into a traffic, from which they had expected and 
have derived advantage,” * he must be strangely ignorant of the fact, that 
the India Company, his honourable masters, have made a merit of this on 
every occasion of their asking for a renewal of their charter. Then it 
is that we hear of the great national benefits they have conferred on the 
country by their carrying out the staple commodities of England, to sell 
at a loss in India, in ships, navigated at ten times the cost of private 
traders; and making the unhappy Natives pay for this loss by surplus 
revenue. Then it is we hear of their selling a handful of English goods 
in China—though they say nothing of their smuggling opium into that 
country against the law, and of their conferring on Great Britain the 
high and invaluable privilege of importing tea from Canton, and selling 
it to the people of England at ten times the cost that it might be pro- 
cured at, if the China trade were open to all the private enterprise of 
the country. The single House of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, did 
more in the short space of their career there, to introduce a taste for, and 
consumption of, British goods among the natives of India, than the East 
India Company has done since its first establishment. 

Between the years 1816 and 1819, English manufactures to the 
value of 200,000/. were introduced by that House for the consumption of 
that city alone. Let this be another proof, to be added to the many 
already on record, of the vast and unlimited field which would be opened 
to British industry, by the immediate Colonization of India by English- 
men. If Hyderabad alone could consume 200,000/. worth of British 
manufactures within so short a period, it is not extravagant to say, 
that were similar houses of business established throughout every other 
part of the country, two hundred millions worth of such manufactures 
might be consumed. The whole population of Ireland, according to Mr. 
Cropper’s benevolent plan, might be kept in full and well-paid employ- 
ment ; and the produce of India and China sold in our markets for less 
than they now cost on the spot. All this, Colonization would effect : and 
yet the India Directors set their faces against its accomplishment. It 
this were the only sin to be laid to their charge, it is one which it would 
require years of good conduct to atone for. But that which they will not 
freely give, will ere long be wrested from them. 
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In the subsequent proceedings of the Bengal Government, there is one 
fact which deserves to be placed in a prominent point of view, as it will 
exhibit Mr. Acam’s character in its true light ;—that of an unrelenting 
persecutor, who having once conceived a hatred to men who would not 
bow down before the go!den image that he had set up, determined to let 
nothing stay his career, until he had accomplished their destruction. We 
shall no more have truth profaned, we hope, by such epithets, as ‘“ the 
mild,” “ the gentle,” “‘ the humane,” Mr. Adam. His humanity is that 
of the wolf, with the lamb struggling beneath his feet, or the vulture with 
the dove in his talons. But let tacts speak for themselves. The accounts 
of the House of Palmer and Co. had been sent down to Calcutta, by the 
Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, with all the false and perverted colouring 
which his inveterate hostility could give them. They arrived on the 
29th of June. They were acknowledged ou all sides to be so vo- 
luminous, as to require weeks at least to peruse and understand: and if 
nothing had particularly occurred to press an earlier decision, perhaps, 
they might have had the full investigation they needed ; but on the 31st 
of July, only two days after the receipt of these accounts at Calcutta, 
the new Governor-General, Lord Amherst, arrived in the river Hooghley. 
He might come up quickly, and not heing imbued with the hatred 
which all the members of the then existing Government entertained to- 
wards the House at Hyderabad, he might have paused, and hesitated 
before he consigned them to entire destruction. This might have been sur- 
mised, though the subsequently ready manner in which his Lordship 
lent himself to all the suggestions of his colleagues, shows that this was 
attributing to him a degree of virtue which he did not possess. But it 
was important that the doom of the House should be sealed ; his coming 
might have prevented it ; and accordingly, it was resolved to send off the 
despatch to England, and the order to break up the House at Hydera- 
bad, before his Lordship could reach the seat of Government. Such 
was the ‘ breathless haste” in which this whole affair was carried into 
execution. We must quote from the printed letter: 


On the 31st of July, five days only after the date of the foregoing despatch, an- 
other was addressed to your honourable Court, forwarding the accounts, of which 
the Government merely say, ‘‘ these accounts have in our opinion conclusively 
established the fact of the fictitious nature of the sixty lac loan ;” and they then, 
“ deeming it unnecessary to trouble your honourable Court with any detailed 
observations,” simply refer you to the accompanying minutes of Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Fendall, and Mr. Harrington. 

Mr. Adan, in his minute, states, that the accounts had been received ; that he 
had examined them with all the attention which the time he had been able to 
devote to them would allow, but that they were too voluminious, various, and in- 
tricate, to enable him to attempt to judge correctly of all the details which they 
embraced ; that an examin«tion in detail was at all events not immediately neces- 
sary, nor need they, as it appears to him, delay coming to a conclusion on the main 

estions arising out of these accounts. 

The reader of this passage is certainly little prepared to expect the following 
sweeping decision, so confidently pronounced on the very next day, and by the 
order of the same individual, to Sir C. Metcalfe : 

“ The examination of these accounts has substantiated in the clearest manner, 
the yustness of your conclusions regarding the fictitious nature of the loan, and has 
enabled the Governor-General in Council to decide on those points which were re- 
served until such examination should take place. 

“It being now determined to disallow the bonus with its accumulated in- 
terest, and the payments or ra'her charges on account of pensions and salaries 
to the Palmer family, you will intimate to the House and the Minister, that those 
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two items cannot be recognized as forming a part of the debt which we have 
undertaken to discharge, and that the British Government will not interest 
itself in any manner fur the liquidation of those demands, nor can any pay- 
ments be allowed, in future, on account of them. 

‘* The only remaining point to be noticed, is the procedure to be held towards 
the house, whose flagrant misconduct has now been so fully proved. Conformably 
to the course prescribed in the Governor-General’s minute, you will be pleased, 
except in the single case there supposed, formally to anvounce to Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. in writing, that they are no longer to consider themselves under 
the protection of the British Government, or entitled to its countenance in the re- 
motest degree. You will, at the same time, make a written communication to the 
Minister, apprising him that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. have, by the general 
course of their conduct, and more especially in the fraudulent transactions of 
the sixty lac loan, forfeited every claim to the favour and support of the British 
Government, which has accordingly withdrawn from all interest in their concerns, 
and that they are no longer in any degree under its protection. 

‘¢ Sir W. Rumbold having embarked for England, no steps can be taken with 
respect to him, to mark the displeasure of Covernment at his conduct ; and he 
must be left to meet the award which will be pronounced by the authorities at 
home. Mr. Lamb must be peremptorily required to quit Hyderabad, and 
pceoceed to Europe. The Governor-General in Council will not, however, object 
to his being allowed a reasonable term for the adjustment of his affairs. 

‘* With respect to Messrs. W. and H. Palmer, the same course cannot be pur- 
sued; but though not liable to transmission, the Governor-General in Council 
will be prepared to insist on their expulsion from the dominions of his Highness the 
Nizam, should it ever appear that they attempt to renew their usurious dealings 
with the Minister or other officers of the Government, or engage afresh in in- 
trigues against the British representative, or in otherwise counteracting the 
Just and salutary measures of this Government, for the improvement of 
the Nizam’s country, and the correction of those abuses in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, which have been the fertile source of their ill-gotten 
gains.” 

Well.might Mr. Adam say, ‘‘ I am not aware that any practical object would 
be attained by more minute investigation,” and, ‘‘ an examination in detail is 
at all events not immediately necessary.”” What more could any inquiry, or any 
measure, have affected to ruin the house, than was accomplished with fatal cer - 
tainty by the foregoing despatch ? 

Can any Englishman read such a letter as this, and not feel his veins 
swell with indignation? For ourselves we find it impossible to speak of 
such a transaction in measured terms. If Mr. Adam had been Omnipo- 
tence himself, dealing out destruction to mortals, he could not have 
assumed a higher tone of insolent, of arrogant—we had almost said, of 
blasphemous despotism : for if acts of injustice be offensive in the eyes of 
God, a grosser act of cruelty and injustice combined, never came before 
his offended vision. ‘‘ Protection ”—“ displeasure ”’—‘‘ banishment”--- 
“expulsion,” are terms that dance before the eyes of the astonished 
reader, and betray the complexion of the writer's mind.—The un- 
happy man’s brain must be disordered. Jove himself never wore 
divinity with such frowns and terrors as this poor besotted mortal 
would ape its proud prerogatives. Let the earth open its yawning 
jaws; let the ocean provide a retreat; let the heavens fall and 
cover mankind from the dread wrath of Mr. Adam’s “ displeasure.” 
Alas! alas! for poor humanity, if it is come to this. When this Demi- 
god shall touch, on his relanding, the soil that gave him birth, will not 
the earth tremble with awe beneath his mighty tread ? 

After a powerful and feeling recapitulation of the leading features of 
the decision of a day, on accounts extending over more than a hundred 
folio pages, embracing transactions for the space of twelve years, and to 
the amount of many millions of money, and involving the fortunes of 
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hundreds of Mr. Adam’s own fellow-servants of the Company, Si: 
William remarks :— 

On this blind and hasty decision, Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. are barred of their 
claims on the Nizam’s Government, to the amount of upwards of 20 lacs of rupees ; 
the Minister, even if he should voluntarily express his intention of paying them, 
is prohibited at his peril from doing so,—the transactions of the house are 
branded with the most opprobrious terms,—an old servant of the Nizam’s. is 
stripped of the allowances which his services had earned ; the house of W. 
Palmer and Co. are made responsible for those payments which he had received 
on account of these allowances, by the Minister’s orders for many years pre- 
ceding ; one of the partners is hurried away from India, without being allowed 
time to settle his affairs ; the others, who are protected only by their birth as 
natives of the country, from a similar fate, are told that they must no longer 
consider themselves under the protection of the British Government, or entitled 
to its countenance in any respect; and a similar intimation is publicly given 
to the Minister, in terms of undisguised menace, fur the avowed purpose of 
intimidation. The inevitable effect of these proceedings, was to deter the native 
debtors, generally, from satisfying the just demands of Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co., who, as they truly stated to Sir C. Metcalfe on the occasion, were thus 
“ placed in the situation of outlaws, subject to every manner of injury, fraud, 
and imposition, in their dealings, without the right of appeal to any known 
tribunal.” 

What follows, can hardly require to be detailed. The House became 
bankrupt. The Minister was ‘‘ warned” (a phrase, which, from an Indian 
Secretary, is meant to imply something as awful as the last trump of 
judgment,) of the consequences of paying his just debts to Palmer and 
Co., in opposition to the declared opinion of the British Government ; 
meaning thereby, the servants of a trading Company of tea-dealers, who 
have usurped a sovereignty never intended to be granted them, and 
only now maintained under “ false pretences,” by a “ fictitious” charter 
to trade, which they abandon for political influence and territorial reve- 
nue. These ‘“ senior merchants,” who had risen from “ factors” and 
‘“‘ writers,” to be called ‘‘ Honourable Sirs,” understand their business so 
well, that they encourage a native Minister to defraud a rival establish- 
ment; they place a premium on swindling, nay, they threaten, with 
pains and penalties, the man who shall dare be honest, and discharge his 
just debts to this hated establishment of interlopers. This is Indian justice ! 

The letter concludes in terms humble enough for any suitor,—but far 
too respectful to the body who sits silently countenancing—nay, openly 
approving, such atrocities as these. Never, perhaps, was a stronger case 
of unmerited injuries heaped on deserving men than this: the annals of 
the world might be challenged to produce so much of folly and wicked- 
ness combined. Yet, is justice and reparation asked ?—The parties who 
might give it with a mere word, without a single effort more, without its 
affecting their purses, their patronage, their power, or any other of those 
things which they guard and worship,—refuse almost to hear, and ob- 
stinately resist all attempts to obtain a restoration of the property 
of which these injured individuals have been stripped and plundered ! 

Let this picture of Indian despotism be closely studied; and when 
the day arrives for that struggle which we trust will terminate their po- 
litical existence, let it be well remembered, that the people of England 
may know what is meant when a legal advocate of the Company gets 
up in the India House, and with the unblushing front of one grown grey 
in iniquity, exclaims, “‘ India ever has been, now is, and as long as we 
govern it, always must remain, an absolute despotism.” May the hour 
speedily approach, in which it may be torn for ever from their venomous 
and deadly grasp! 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM ’S REPLY TO DR. BRYCE. 


[In the last Number of the Asiatic Journal, was contained a letter of Dr. 
Bryce, full of falsehoods and calumnies on Mr. Buckingham. ‘The latter, desi- 
rous of having his Defence against these calumnies printed in the same Journal, 
sent a copy of the following letter to its Editor, on the 15th of the month, to se- 
cure its insertion. It has been rejected, and returned, under the pretence of its 
being too long to obtain admission into his pages. Let this simple fact explain 
the character of the work in question, which does not hesitate to admit false- 
hoods and calumnies against an individual, and when that individual attempts to 
defend himself, refuses him a hearing !] 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Srr,—lIn the last Number of your Journal, you have inserted a letter 
entitled ‘ Dr. Bryce’s Reply to Mr. Buckingham ;’ and as the editorial 
note aflixed to it appears to indicate that a regard to impartial justice 
alone actuated you in giving it publicity, I can anticipate no objection 
to your affording as ready an insertion to a letter entitled, ‘ Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Reply to Dr. Bryce.’—Your readers will thus have the statement 
of both parties before them, and can then draw their own conclusions. 

The circumstances which led to my removal from India have been so 
fully detailed in the various debates reported in the pages of your own 
publication, that it must be quite unnecessary to recapitulate them at 
this period of time. In offering the few remarks that I feelit necessary to 
make on Dr. Bryce’s letter to you, my task will therefore be confined to 
pointing out and correcting the mis-statements contained in almost every 
part of it:—and even in doing this, I shall be as brief as the nature of 
the allegations and their disproof will admit. 

1.—Dr. Bryce asserts, that he “ retired from the editorship of the 
Mirror (newspaper) at the very time that his great rival set-a-going the 
Caleutta Journal.” This is afterwards qualified by admissions which 
extend this very time to two or, three months after. He adds also, that 
during this period, Mr. Buckingham had been scarcely ever noticed in 
the Mirror, and in no instance treated with abuse. This assertion is 
contrary to truth; for scarcely had the Journal been ‘ set-a-going,” to 
use the reverend penman’s own elegant phraseology, before a violent 
article appeared in the Mirror, against the personal and private charac- 
ter of the Editor of the Journal, condemning his having been present at 
what was considered ‘“ a profane party,” where some young ladies 
meeting accidentally at the house of a lady of fashion at Chowringhee on 
a Sunday, talked of some new quadrilles just imported from England, 
and walked through the figure without music, to let the lady of the house 
decide, whether it should be introduced at a masked-ball intended to be 
given by her in the ensuing week. This was magnified into an enormous 
crime ; but the files of the Mirror not being within my reach, | cannot 
quote the exact words. In the fifth Number of the Calcutta Journal, 
however, only a fortnight after its establishment, is contained a long 
article defending its Editor from this personal attack of the Reverend 
Doctor, in which he is called the ‘‘ whiskered moralizer,” a phrase that 
long remained in use, though justified only by his own previous per- 
sonality; and in which he is also reminded, that “ walking through a 
quadrille” on a Sunday was at least as innocent as superintending a 
Newspaper press, which was kept at work on this holy day,—this bems 
his own frequent occupation. 

2. Dr. Bryce insinuates, that the Mirror was no¢ an enemy to free 
trade during his editorship. In the sixth Number of the Caleutta Jour- 
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nal, three weeks only after its commencement, is a letter commenting 
with just severity on an article in the Mirror, where the Reverend Doc- 
tor remarking on Mr. H. T. Colebrooke’s excellent work, respecting the 
import of Colonial corn, says, that ‘“‘ the Free Traders to India had 
deceived themselves :” and adds, that those would be truly “ fortunate 
individuals” who might have ‘‘ wisdom enough to retire at the proper 
moment” from so unpromising an enterprize. 

3. Dr. Bryce says, that “ before he left India in the beginning of 
1819, Mr. Buckingham was scarcely known as the Editor of a paper ;” 
and only four lines beyond this very expression, he adds, ‘‘ I remember 
well, however, that Mr. Buckingham had made himself notorious by a 
libellous attack on the Chief Justice of Bengal,” These,are fair speci- 
mens of Dr. Bryce’s consistency :—with him the words ‘ at the very 
time” and ‘‘ two or three months after,” have the same meaning: and 
the phrases ‘‘ scarcely known” and “ notorious” are perfectly synonymous! 
It should be added, that what the mild and accurate preacher here calls 
a “ libellous” attack was never proceeded against, nor so considered by 
a court of law. It was not libellous, but just and true; and this alone 
prevented its being made the subject of legal proceedings. Dr. Bryce 
has, therefore, no more ground for calling it libellous, than for saying it 
was written in characters of blood. The expression is altogether un- 
warrantable. 

4. Dr. Bryce asserts, that when the letter of ‘ An Englishman’ ap- 
peared in India, defending the learned Judge from the alleged libel, it 
was attributed to him, when he instantly made a public denial of his 
being the author. Such was his unwillingness to be considered the 
writer of any thing which did not really proceed from his pen, that 
although the object of this letter was to defend the innocent from asper- 
sions, a duty which no clergyman need be ashamed to have attributed to 
him,—that he instantly disavowed any participation in the task.— What 
was the course pursued by him on a subsequent occasion ? Certain letters 
appeared in the Indian John Bull, under the signature of “ A Friend to Mr. 
Bankes,” which contained a tissue of libels, pronounced in open court, to 
be false, scandalous, and malicious, and declared by the Judge to be so 
atrocious as not to be thought of without horror. These letters were uni- 
versally believed, and publicly asserted, to be the production of Dr. 
Bryce’s pen: he was challenged over and over again, in print, to deny 
his being the author of them; yet though the imputativn lessened his 
partizans, contracted the circle of his private friends, and diminished his 
congregation from a very large to ap almost insignificant number, he 
remained silent. Yes!—this holy teacher, so tenacious of being thought to 
“be the author of a letter defending innocence, never once disavowed the 
imputed authorship of libels of the most horrid description: and though 
the belief of their being his, is still as strong as ever, he has not, up to 
this hour, no, not even in the letter addressed to you, where those libels 
are specifically mentioned, denied that they were written by himself. 
Let the reader mark these contrasted facts. 

5. Dr. Bryce asserts, that when Mr. Buckingham came to this pre- 
sidency (Calcutta) he assumed another character than that of an editor, 
calling himself “ Agent du Commerce des Indes, vii Suez.”—This is 
not true. On my arrival in Calcutta, | was known to all as the com- 

mander of a ship, and I assumed no other character whatever: but in the 
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25th Number of the Calcutta Journal, six months after my arrival in 
that city, and three months after the establishment of the paper, an ar- 
ticle was inserted in it ‘On the Trade between Egypt and India,’ and iu 
illustration of this was given a copy of an original document drawn up by 
the Secretary of the Viceroy of Egypt and the British Consul at Alex- 
andria, and signed by Mohammed Ali Pacha, Mr. Peter Lee, and my- 
self, as jointly contracting parties to a treaty, intended to facilitate the 
commerce between these two countries. ‘The assertion of Dr. Bryce, that 
‘“* Mr. Buckingham was in this case a self-constituted plenipotentiary,” is 
false. 1 was solicited totake the part assigned to me in the conditions 
of that treaty, bythe British Consul, Mr. Lee, himself; and if any thing 
had been subsequently discovered to be wrong in my share of this trans- 
action, which seems to be insinuated in Dr. Bryce’s note, Mr. Lee would 
no doubt before this (the treaty having been signed by us in 1815), 
have thrown the “ light on it” which the reverend gentleman thinks it 
needs: there is nothing, however, in the whole affair which the docu- 
ment does not fully and satisfactorily explain for itself, and | therefore 
enclose you a copy of it, which, as it is of no great length, and of some 
interest in a public point of view, you may, perhaps, insert asa Note on 
this part of the text.' 





! Convention entre Son Altesse Mohammed Ali Pacha, Vice Roi d’ Egypte, d'une 

part, et Messieurs P. Lee et J. S. Buckingham, de l'autre. 
» Le Pacha d’Egypte animé du desir d’etablir amicalement des relations de 
Commerce avec yh Indes Orientales, promet solemnellement d’accorder et de 
maintenir les conditions suivantes. Et de l’autre cété, M. P. Lee, de la part de 
la Maison de Commerce de Briggs et Co. d’Alexandrie, et Mr J. S. Bucking- 
ham, Agent pour le Commerce des Indes via Suez, egalement animés des mémes 
sentimens, promettent de s’y conformer. 

I, Tout batiment marchand quelcon que, provenant des Indes, a l’addressé 
des Negocians interessés dans le present contract, pourra librement entrer dans 
le Port de Suez, et tout autre dans la Mer Rouge dependant du Vice Roi d’Egypte, 
et il lui sera accordé toute espéce d’assistance et de protection. 

Il. Le Pacha s’engage de prendre sous sa protection, aussitOt leur debarquement, 
les Marchandises arrivant 4 Suez, et de garantir la sécurité des Caravanes 
jusqu’ au Caire. Les Consignataires au Caire seront tenus & payer neuf pour cent 
ad valorem pour Douane, droit d’Escorte, et Assurance des Effets, en conside~ 
ration de la promesse solemnelle de Son Altesse, que si la Caravane vient a 
étre depouillée, ou qu’il s’en égare quelque colis, elle fera aux Consignataires 
indemnisation entiere de la Porte qu’ils auront eprouvées. 

ILI. Si les Consignataires le jugeront deleur convenance d’exporter les Marchan- 
dise en question des Ports d’Alexandrie ou de Damiette, pour les Marchés de 
l'Europe ou de la Turquie, il est convenu qu’il n’en sera pergu aux dits Ports 
aucune Douane 4 la sortie. Et egalement il n’en sera point pergu 4 Suez, sur 
les Articles provenant de l'Europe et de la Turquie, qui aient une fvis payées la 
Douane d’Entrée aux susdits Ports d’Alexandrieet de Damiette, constatés toujours 
par les Teskerets d'usage. Mais comme ces derniers devrout jouir de la méme 
protection du Caire jusqu’a Suez specifiée dans |’Article II. il est convenu qu’ils 
seront sujets au (6) six pour cent de droit d’Escorte et d’Assurance. 

IV. Son Altesse s’engage de fournir, avec le moindre delai possible, le nombre 
de chameaux necessaire pour le transport de Marchandises de Suez au Caire, et 
du Caire 4 Suez.—Et il est convenu que deux Collonnaires d’Espagne soient payés 
pour chaque charge de chameau, A titre de droit de chameaux,et pour les restant 
fraix de transport, on doit se conformer au cours qui se reglera suivant les cir- 
coustauces. 

V. Son Altesse, pour donner aux relations de Commerce avec les Indes tout le 
degre de contiance qu’ Elle desire, inspirer 4 une Nation commercante, promet 
et s’engage que, s’il survenait malheuréusement quelque rupture entre les deux 
Gouvernmens de la Sublime Porte et de l’Angleterre, a ne faire aucune tort ni 
avanie aux Negocians, qui pourront rester dans le pays en toute surété pendant un 
an complet ; ils pourrout dans cet espace de tems vendre leur Marchandises et 
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6. Dr. Bryce asserts, that while he himself *‘ was in the field,” as 
Editor of the Mirror, or two ‘or three months after the establishment of 
the Journal, “‘ scarcely a dozen people here (at Calcutta,) knew Mr. 
Buckingham; and not one of that number took avy interest in what be- 
fel him!”—This must have been known to the utterer himself to be un- 
true. With the very first Number of the Calcutta Journal was issued 
the Prospectus of the Travels in Palestine, in which the names of the 
Governor-General, the Bishop of Calcutta,the Surveyor-General of India, 
the Professor of Arabic at the College of Fort-William, and several 
others, were introduced with their knowledge and permission (for each of 
them had read the prospectus before it was printed) as patrons of the 
workin question. The List of Subscribers to these Travels, even then ex- 
hibited the names of nearly 100 persons of the first distinction in India, 
including all the members of the Supreme Council, Secretaries, and 
Heads of Offices in Calcutta. I was in habits of familiar intimacy with 
all the principal families of the place, including those of two of the King’s 
Judges, and others of equal consideration. And moreover, Dr. Bryce 
must have known, for it was matter of universal notoriety, that the Cal- 
cutta Journal was itself established by the sum of 30,000 rupees advanced 
to me by thirty of my personal friends, who thought favourably of my 
capacity for the undertaking, including nearly all the principal merchants 
of the city, the whole of which sum was repaid with interest within a few 
months after the paper was, in his language, first “‘ set-a-going.” Let 
these facts, which are known to hundreds now in England, and to almost 
every one in India, be an answer to the false assertion, that ‘* Mr. Buck- 
ingham was scarcely known to a dozen people in India, within two 
months after he became an Editor, and that not one of that number took 
any interest in what befel him.” 

7..Dr. Bryce says, ‘‘ the records of the Supreme Court of Justice 
at this presidency prove that Mr. Buckingham had been called to ac- 
count for more libels than one ;” and that he was warned also by the 
Council Board not to infringe the regulations of the Press on pain of 
transmission. An honest man would have added that, though called 
to account for alleged libels, | was in each case honourably acquiTTED. 
A jury of my countrymen pronounced that writings charged as such were 
not libels: and this is as well known to Dr. Bryce as to any man living: 
he must therefore wilfully suppress all mention of this fact. I was 
warned also, it is true, not to infringe certain rules, which were, however, 

not made /aws until after I was punished for an alleged infringement of 
them. No real breach even of these unlawful rules could however be 
proved against me, and I was accordingly banished for laughing at the 
appointment of the Reverend Doctor to be a deliverer out of parchment, 
wax, pounce, and leather, against which I never had been warned ; 





Effets, et recuperer ce qui leur sera du; et apres l'année echue, ils seront libres 
de se retirer avec leur familles et tout ce qui pourra leur appertenir, sans étre 
troublés ni vexés en aucune maniere. De méme, si pendant cette Epoque il ar- 
riverait des Indes & Suez quelque batiment Anglais, il lui sera permis de debar- 
quer son chargement, qui jouira de la méme protection. Toutefois qui la reci- 
procité sera observée aux Indes envers les personnes et les biens des sujets de Son 
Altesse. En foi de quoi, etc., nous affixons nos Sceaux et Signatures. 


i, MouAMMED ALI Pacna, 
L. S. P. Leg, pour BrigGs & Co. 
L: 8. J,S, BuckinGHaM, 


Alexandrie, 8 Decembre, 1815. 
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and which was not a breach even of the existing regulations ; 
while the appointment was really so deserving censure that the Court of 
Directors no sooner heard of it, than they sent out orders for its imme- 
diate abolition. The impartial and conscientious Divine is silent on this 
tender point. 

8. Dr. Bryce says, “‘ The Journal had been lent to the purposes of 
a faction, and from them it derived its greatest support.” This support 
came from a larger portion of the community than ever before supported 
any Indian paper. There was scarcely a town or station, at which a 
civil or military servant of the Company resided, to which it was not 
sent, It had nearly double the circulation of any other paper in India, 
not excepting even the Government Gazette. Its price was twice as 
much as that of any other, and it enjoyed the patronage of almost the 
whole of British India. Ifthis be to be supported by a faction, I hold 
it to be no reproach. Let Dr. Bryce but be so supported, and he may 
recover in some degree the reputation that he has lost. 

9. Dr. Bryce asserts, that from the time he returned to India in 
Sept. 1822, till Mr. Buckingham quitted it in March 1823, the latter 
“did go down hill very rapidly.” It could hardly be a matter of 
wonder, when, during these four or five months, the John Bull paper, 
under the patronage of the Indian Government and its reverend instru- 
ment, teemed, from day to day, with libels so atrocious as to make the 
blood of many freeze with horror, that even the best friends of the indi- 
vidual who was represented by these libels as a perjured villain, a 
swindler, an impostor, and a thief, should pause as to whether their 
friendship could be safely and honourably continued, while such imputa- 
tions remained unrefuted. I brought the secret s!anderers to the test of a 
public trial ; they were ashamed to avow themselves, and their accusations 
were defied to the proof. I was forcibly banished the country, however, 
before I could bring the prosecution to a close; but even after my banish- 
ment, so strong and invulnerable was my innocence of all the charges: 
alleged against me, that even in my absence the atrocious libels of my 
enemies were pronounced false, as well as scandalous and malicious ; 
and men who had withheld their countenance, supposing it impossible 
that so much crime could be imputed to any one without some ground of 
truth, stood in wonder at the wickedness of my persecutors, and were 
almost ashamed of their own scruples, though so much appeared to war- 
rant them before this decision placed me above the reach of suspicion. 
If, as Dr. Bryce asserts, I did go down hill rapidly, from the moment of 
his return to that country up to the period of my banishment, the verdict 
passed against my slanderers restored me to my rank again, and placed 
me on even a higher pinnacle than before. Dr. Bryce, however, with the 
whole force of the Indian Government exerted to support him, while it 
was at the same time exerted to crush me, had not only descended in the 
scale of general estimation, but, having gone down rapidly, remained 
still at the bottom of the hill; and instead of a verdict of the law ex- 
tricating him from his disgrace, it has plunged him truly deeper in the 
mire, by the public censure which the Judge passed on his conduct from 
the bench. 

10. Dr. Bryce says, “ The Quarterly Review noticed the Travels in 
Palestine in very severe terms, accusing the author of having acted dis- 
honestly to Mr. William Bankes, the present Member for Oxford Uni- 
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versity,? whose seRVANT, it appears, Mr. Buckingham had been when 
travelling with him in the Holy Land ;” and charging him with appro- 
priating to the gratitication of his own travelling propensities certain 
monies advanced to him by Briggs and Co. for the commercial purposes 
of their house. It was for making these assertions in Calcutta that the 
libellers in the John Bull were brought to justice there; when a verdict 
Was given against them, and they were cast in damages for having as- 
serted that which was scandalous and false. Dr. Bryce knows this, and 
yet he who commands others, in the language of his Divine Master, ‘‘ to 
forgive his brother seven times if he offend him,” here rakes up, for the 
fiftieth time at least, accusations that have been legally pronounced false 
and libellous, as well as disproved by written evidence as often as ad- 
vanced. To let your readers see, however, how wilfully this mis-statement 
of my having been a servant of Mr. Bankes in Palestine must be put 
forth by him who makes it, it will be sufficient for me to give a short 
extract or,two from the legally-authenticated letters of this very Mr. Bankes, 
addressed to me in Syria, which Dr. Bryce has seen and read often betore 
now, and which are “as familiar as household words” to almost every 
man in India. They are these: 
Acra, Feb. 28, 1816. 

My pear Sir,—There is some fatality about my travelling engagements. I 
never made one in my life but circumstances turned out so as to prevent my 
fulfilling it.....1 did not, however, give up the idea of joining you at once, but 
made an attempt from Sanhoor.....I resolved to go to Beisan, and so make my 
way to you, if I could find any body to carry me....As you have no visiTs OF 
CEREMONY to make at Damascus....I trust that, at the latest, we may meet in 
Aleppo, and so make our journey to Palmyra together —Believe me, my dear Sir, 
most faithfully yours, Wo. Jown BANKEs. 


Damascus, April 12. 
My bear Sir,—Since I knew nothing of your illness until now, when | hope 
itis quite at an end, I can only rejoice in your recovery....By the bye, from 
the description in your notes of the fortress of Adjeloon, | am almost persuaded that 
that also is a Saracen work....though I know you are of a different opinion ; 
and I will not venture to set mine against it.. ..1 have been very careful and exact 
in my drawings, which are in great number; and J do not think you will be 
ASHAMED of having your name associated to what I may one day or another throw 

together into form.—Faithfully yours, Wo. Joun Bankes. 


After these short extracts, it will be sufficient, perhaps, to ask the 
reader, whether he conceives this to be the style in which an English 
gentleman would address his servant? or whether it does not prove 
that the writer considered (whether justly or not is unimportant) the 
person to whom he was addressing himself, his equal in rank and con- 
sideration, if not his superior in judgment and understanding ? Dr. Bryce 
knew these facts, and had read these very letters; and yet, with an 
audacity that is almost without parallel, asserts that | was Mr. Bankes’s 
SERVANT! It is difficult to find a name for conduct like this. 

The imputed misappropriation of money belonging to the house of 
Briggs and Co., to the gratification of my own travelling propensities, 
(would that every man’s propensities were as useful or as innocent !) is 
equally false. I received from that house an unlimited letter of exedit 





* A person who calls himself a ‘Friend of Mr. Bankes” might have known 
that it was Cambridge which had the honour of being represented by him. 
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to draw on Aleppo for any amount I needed, to pay the expenses of a 
journey from Egypt through Syria and Mesopotamia to India. Th 
journey, from various obstacles detailed in the Travels in Palestine, oc- 
cupied nearly twelve months; and the whole amount drawn for the 
expenditure of the entire year was less than 400J. sterling. Not one 
shilling of it was appropriated to any other purpose than that for which it 
was granted ; and not one man out of a hundred would have borne the 
expenses of such a journey out of so small a sum. 

11. Dr. Bryce asserts, that ‘‘ Captain Boog accused Mr. Buckingham 
of falsifying letters that passed between himself and Mr. Burckhardt ; 
and produced his proofs.” This is as false as all that has been said 
before. Captain Boog produced no proof whatever, either of this or any 
other charge. He made some strange blunders about the bearings of a 
town in Persia from Shiraz, supposing it to have been on the east instead 
of the west ; and he mistook a brass binnacle compass for a pocket one ; 
—errors which a reverend divine might be pardoned for making, but 
which in a sailor were inexcusable. In short, there was nothing in his 
accusation of the least importance that was not refuted as soon as it 
appeared ; and at the close of the controversy he no doubt repented his 
ever having had the weakness to lend himself to the purposes of a knot 
of libellers, who were so signally defeated ; though never once molested 
by the Government, but rather encouraged in their slanderous career. 

12. Dr. Bryce asserts, that from this period ‘“‘ Mr. Buckingham’s 
society was any thing but courted ; and that the Marquis of Hastings 
himself set the example, by giving orders that he should no longer be 
included in the invitations to the Government-House,” Ifit be true that 
my society was not courted during the period in which every day’s Num- 
ber of the ‘ Jobn Bull’ contained the most atrocious imputations on my 
character, and before these imputations were proved in Court to be as 
false as they were scandalous and malicious, it could hardly be a matter 
of wonder, as has been admitted before: but the period of my triumph 
came at last, and established my innocence beyond the reach of cavil. 
It is not true, however, to say that the Marquis of Hastings at all par- 
ticipated in this personal persecution. The writers in the ‘ John Bull’ did 
endeavour to prevail on the Governor-General, on the Stewards of the 
Public Assemblies, and on the Officers of the Company’s Artillery, to 
erase Iny name from their usual lists of invitations; but this attempt to 
revive the reign of terror and proscription did not succeed. The Marquis 
of Hastings was too high-minded a man to yield to so base a suggestion. 
The Stewards of the Assemblies resolved not to lend themselves to such 
a measure, and were indignant at its very mention; while the Officers of 
the Artillery voted that the ‘John Bull’ should be excluded from their 
Mess-room and Library, for having dared to offer so insulting a dictation. 
In point of fact, the parties making these assertions in India were dared 
to the proof, and remained silent. Dr. Bryce knew well that these at- 
tempts at proscription drew only shame and confusion on the heads of 
those who made them; and that the Marquis of Hastings, more espe- 
cally, never lent himself to their execution, as described. 

13. It has been before observed, that Dr. Bryce was publicly accused 
in India of being the author of the series of letters signed ‘ A Friend to 
Mr. Bankes ;’ he was then challenged to deny it, he never did do so; 
and even now, in hisletter to you, he does not dare so far to commit him- 
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self, but makes a merit of the evasion by saying, “‘ Junius himself, how- 
ever, did not escape with more adroitness from every attempt to identify 
him than did the Friend of Bankes.” Is it possible, I would ask, after the 
judgment pronounced in open Court on the libels contained in these 
letters, characterising them as being too atrocious to be even thought of 
without horror---is it possible, [ repeat, that Dr. Bryce could sit down in 
silence under the universal imputation of being their author, and not 
deny it if he dared? If he did write them, he is a false, scandalous, 
and malicious libeller. If he did not write them, he can have no re- 
gard for his reputation, in suffering them to be thus attributed to him, 
without an attempt to disavow their being his. Let him take his choice 
of either horn of the dilemma. 

14. Dr. Bryce says ‘‘ Never was such a mass of testimony inimical to 
Mr. Buckingham, and subversive of his defence against the Quarterly Re- 
view, dragged out and arranged in due order, as that which Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s Syrian and Egyptian friends were made to produce against 
him.” The falsehood of these accusations becomes more aggravated as 
the envenomed pen of the author approaches the end of its task. Nota 
tittle of any such evidence as is here described was ever once produced. 
The libellers asserting all these things were invited to produce their proofs 
to the world: they boasted that they had them, and would exhibit them 
at the proper time. They were called into Court. When the day of 
trial came, they confessed that they had zo proofs, and prayed that their 
tiial might be put off, to allow them to send to Syria and Egypt to collect 
the evidence they wished. The Judge granted them a short period, but 
not sufficient for this purpose. The day oftrialcameagain. Theyagain 
admitted that they had zo proofs. They did not even attempt to pro- 
duce any, and what was the consequence? They were convicted of pub- 
lishing false, scandalous, and malicious libels, without a tittle of evidence 
to support them, (for a civil action was chosen by me, to give them the 
fullest opportunity of producing whatever proofs they could obtain,) and a 
verdict of damages was given against them accordingly. Where then, 
was the “ mass of testimony” of which the Reverend Divine speaks ? Alas! 
it had no existence whatever, and no one better knows the non-existence 
of such evidence than himself. 

15. Dr. Bryce insinuates that Colonel Missett, Mr. Thurburn, Lady 
Hester Stanhope, Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Wedderburn, of Bombay, were 
among the number of those whose friendship I had lost, or whose testimony 
had been instrumental to the production of this pretended mass of evidence. 
How' men can contribute to that which had no existence, it would require 
some casuistry to explain. But not from one of the parties named have I re- 
ceived the least indication of less friendly sentiments towards me ; and 
even from more than one! have but recently received letters full of the 
most friendly assurances. 

16. Dr. Bryce does not, because he cannot, deny that the office of Clerk 
to the Committee of Stationery was given to him because of the share he 
had taken, not in ‘‘ demolishing the freedom of the press,” but calumniat- 
ing the private character of its most zealous advocate. I, and hundreds 
besides, did believe it, and do believe it still : but it is not true, as Dr. Bryce 
asserts, that ‘‘ the reward (namely, his appointment) preceded the act for 
which it was said to be aremuneration.” The act, or series of acts, was 
that of calumniating private character, for the avowed purpose of de- 
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stroying, if possible, the respect and consideration enjoyed by the person 
bearing that high private character, in his public advocacy of the value of 
a free press ; and although these calumnies were met in a Court of Law, 
and proved to be without foundation, yet the end arrived at by them was 
answered, by the banishment of the calumniated individual, by the total 
destruction of his property, and, what was of infinitely more importance 
still, by the entire suppression of all freedom of discussion throughout the 
whole of British India. Lest any of your readers should doubt whether 
it be possible for any thing so atrocious to exist, as an avowed determina- 
tion to undermine and destroy an honourable private reputation, for the 
sake of weakening the influence of the public principles advocated by the 
person to be calumniated, I subjoin the passage froin the last of the se- 
ries of letters signed ‘ A Friend to Bankes,’ in which this is distinctly pro- 
fessed. The writer says :--- 

The phenomenon of a Journalist venting his sentiments without the aid of 
a Censor is but new in India; and it was manifest that, in this country, such a 
man might prove the instrument of incalculable evil. In looking around me, 
1 beheld the evils that might be feared actually occurring. I saw them in- 
sinuating themselves into the very stronghdld of our power, and possibly 
paving the way for an event which the enemies of this power have Pitherto 
attempted in vain. Entertaining these views, the Conductor of such a Press: be- 
came in my eyes a PUBLIC ENEMY; and resting his power, as he did, as well in 
his CHARACTER as his PRINCIPLES, his reputation became a fair and a legitimate 
object of attack, and its OVERTHROW a subject of honest triumph to every lover 
of his country! 


I shall not weaken the force of these hitherto unheard-of doctrines, by 
offering a word of comment on their atrocious and unholy tendency. 

17. Itis said that libels appeared in the Calcutta Journal, after I resign- 
ed the editorship of that Paper. With these I had no participation what- 
ever. If there were such libels, the writers of them deserved to be 
punished by /aw,—a privilege which was denied to me: for J was punished, 
not merely without trial, but without having committed any offence, 
cognizable as such by any law whatever. If the Judge, however, who 
pronounced a verdict against these libellers, declared that Dr. Bryce 
was entitled to /ess damages than any other clergyman would have been, 
(which fact is communicated in the Rev. Gentleman’s own letter to 
you,) and if the reason assigned for this was, that Dr. Bryce notoriously 
mixed himself, not only in unclerical pursuits, but in the constant agita- 
tion and ‘disturbance of the peace of society, by his controversies and his 
quarrels,—I can only say I admire the justice of the decision. In my own 
case, however, the Judge declared, that had it not been for my express 
declaration that I came into Court for the sake of maintaining my repu- 
tation, rather than for money, he would have awarded me larger damages 
than were even asked. Dr. Bryce, in his suit against the Journal, after 
I had left India, laid his damages at 100,000 rupees, and obtained « 
verdict for 2,000, accompanied with a public censure on his conduct, as 
a clergyman and a citizen. I laid my damages at nothing, in compa- 
rison with a verdict that should maintain my reputation unsullied. | 
obtained the full extent of my wishes, and my character was untouched. 
The contrast between our fates is remarkable. 

18. Dr. Bryce says, “‘ Mr. Buckingham invited the Indian public te 
judge between him and Mr. Bankes.” I did so, and the verdict of that 
public was most decidedly in my favour. A knot of secret and concealed 
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libellers started up, however, to repeat the old and add new accusations : 
they were invited to avow themselves, and to prove their assertions ;—they 
would neither do the one nor the other. They were brought into Court, 
through their publisher, and convicted. This proceeding the Rev. Doc- 
tor thinks sufficiently illustrative of my view of tree discussion and liberty 
of the press ; and insinuates that a love of this freedem, and recourse to 
legal proceedings, are extremely inconsistent. But my regard for this 
liberty never extended to the exclusion of all law. My constant cry has 
been, “‘ Let us have a press, free from previous censorship, free from arbi- 
trary restrictions, and subject, subsequently to publication, to the law 
alone; let the law reign triumphant, and let arbitrary discretion be put 
down.” The inconsistency lies in this: in a Government telling men 
that ‘‘they are free to publish any thing that is useful or instructive, 
without restraint ;” and then when an editor deems it *‘ useful” to censure 
an abuse, and “instructive” to point out a remedy, to have bim banished 
and ruined, for doing no more than he was invited to do by those who 
crush him. This is inconsistent, as well as cruel and tyrannical. But to 
appeal to the law for redress of wrongs so flagrant as the libels in ques- 
tion were, is an act of which no man need be ashamed. It would 
suit the Reverend Doctor’s taste much better, no doubt, to be al- 
low edto utter calumnies without the necessity of proving their truth ; 
but my appeal to law was not for vengeance, but to show that my slan- 
derers were without a shadow of evidence to maintain their points,—and 
I succeeded. 

19. The concluding note of Dr. Bryce’s letter, whichis placed as a post- 
seript, as if to attract more attention, states, ‘‘ that though Captain 
Boog’s charges against Mr. Buckingham were published with his name 
and address, yet that he did not prosecute Captain Boog.” If this means 
any thing, it must mean that I was afraid and dared not doit. It is 
curious to observe the inconsistencies of desperate men. In the same 
breath Dr. Bryce insinuates that it was inconsistent in a friend of free 
discussion to prosecute at all, let the calumnies heaped on him be ever so 
false, atrocious ; but that it was still more unpardonable for the very same 
individual not to prosecute Captain Boog! Thetruth is, there was nothing 
in all that this gentleman had said which was of sufficient importance to 
be so deait with. It is singular enough, however, that Captain Beog’s 
principal charge against me, and since reiterated by Doctor Bryce, was 
this: that after I had received great personal kindness from Mr. Burck- 
hardt, though a grievous injury had since been inflicted on me by him, I 
was guilty of ingratitude in endeavouring to repel that injury and defend 
myself from its effects ; because, at a period anterior to this, I had re- 
ceived kindness and assistance at his hands. This was called (though it 
never could have been seriously thought) an unpardonable crime. Now, 
at the hands of Captain Boog I had, at an early period, received greater 
kindness still. I considered him to have been mainly instrumental in say- 
ing my life when he received me on board his ship in almost a dying state, 
from a severe fever, at Jedda. But to speak the truth of Mr. Burckhardt, 
after having once been kindly treated by him, was called ** treachery and 
ingratitude ;” and yet, noé to prosecute a man to whom I probably owed 
the preservation of my life, and who in a moment of weakness had been 
seduced, by Dr. Bryce and others, to lend himself to the unworthy pur- 
poses which were then the true passports to favour from men in authority, 
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is accounted a proof of guilt, or at least a strong indication of crime. 
Such are the caprices or the shifts of men who have a bad cause to de- 
fend. Moreover, had I prosecuted Captain Boog as a principal, it would 
no doubt have been said, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Buckingham is wise enough to in- 
clude Captain Boog in the prosecution, and thus, by rendering it impos- 
sible for him to be called as a witness, to shut the mouth of the only in- 
dividual who can speak personally as to these transactions, and whose 
evidence, if we could obtain it, would completely establish our case.” 
Captain Boog was left free to give his testimony whenever he chose; 
and the libellers of the John Bull might have brought him into Court as 
a witness on their own behalf, if he had any evidence to produce which 
could have in the slightest degree injured me. He was in Calcutta at 
the time the legal proceedings commenced, and until long after ; and the 
parties prosecuted obtained from him no evidence, either written or ver- 
bal, to produce. What, then, is the necessary inference ?—That he knew 
of nothing whatever worth being used as evidence in Court ; otherwise, no 
doubt, my enemies would have subpoenaed him on the trial. 

I trust I have said quite enough, Sir, to show to you and your readers, 
that there is not a single point of any importance in Dr. Bryce’s letter, 
which is not founded in misrepresentation and untruth; but as he has 
chosen to throw down the gauntlet, | could hardly be expected to shrink 
from taking it up. I have always been ready to meet my antagonists 
whenever and wherever they chose to summon me, when the points in 
contention were of sufficient importance to deserve a reply. Those con- 
tained in Dr. Bryce’s letter to you are certainly of this description ; and 
I rely on your impartiality and justice as a public character, after having 
admitted his accusations into your pages, not to refuse the same privilege 
to my defence. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Feb. 14, 1825. J. S. Buckincuam. 


P. S. To show the exact degree of estimation in which Dr. Bryce was 
held by the leading members of society at Calcutta, about the period 
spoken of in the preceding letter, or a few weeks only before the com- 
mencement of the Calcutta Journal, the first Number of which appeared* 
on the Ist of October, 1818, it will be sufficient to introduce here a: 
copy of a Paper, printed and published in Calcutta, and bearing the sig- 
natures of six known and respectable individuals, whose names and rank 
in society are well known to all acquainted with India. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

Calcutta, 12th August 1812. 


The undersigned gentlemen find themselves called upon, in a second publica- 
tion from Dr. Bryce, to state separately and distinctly the particular assertions 
referred to in their declaration of the 5th inst., to which the denial of each of 
them individually is intended to apply. This call they now answer : 

In the first place, Dr. Bryce has asserted that Mr. Fullarton ‘* had taken the 
precaution to bring” his “‘ friends on the committee to vote for” his “ Address ;” 
and again; that Mr. Fullarton had ‘‘ secured a majority” in the committee. 
These assertions stand in Dr. Bryce’s original publication perfectly unqualified ; 
they are not stated to rest on any particular inferences drawn from this or that 
particular fact; they are broad and express. Mr. Fullarton, for himself, pro- 
nounces them, and Mr. Fendall, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Pattle, Mr. Larkins, and 
Captain Lockett, in as far as concerns them respectively, or as accords with 
their knowledge, pronounce them, to be wholly unfounded and untrue. Mr. 
Fullarton denies, that he either duly or unduly, directly or indirectly, influenced 
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the nomination of any of the members of that committee, or that any other per- 
son did so on his behalf, with his knowledge or concurrence. He denie:, that he 
knew the name of any one gentleman whom it was intended to propose for the 
committee, uvtil he heard the list read from the chair. He denies, in fine, that 
any act or word has ever been done or uttered by him, which could give even a 
colour for Dr. Bryce’s charge. With respect to Mr. Palmer in particular, Mr. 
Fullarton solemnly declares, that he had not seen or conversed with him for a 
month previous to the meeting, nor had held any communication whatever 
with him on the subject of the address until he met Mr. Palmer as a member of 
the committee in the committee-room. Such being the case, Mr. Fullarton 
feels himself eutitled to say, that the whole account of his conduct in the com- 
mittee, which Dr. Bryce has built on the assumption that Mr. Fullarton ‘* had 
secured a majority’ in that committee, is a gross misrepresentation. 

Dr. Bryce has stated, that he received a visit from Mr. Pattle, who told him 
that he had just come ‘* from seeing Mr. Palmer on the subject of getting an ad- 
dress prepared against the arrival of Lord Hastings, and that he and that gentle- 
man were of opinion that’? he (Dr. Bryce) “ could prepare an appropriate one.”’ 
And then, with reference to the proceedings in the committee, Dr. Bryce ob- 
serves: ** I expected it (Dr. Bryce’s address) to be supported by Mr. Palmer, 
from whom Mr. Pattle said he had come.’”’ Mr. Palmer for himself, denies that 
he ever gave it as his ‘* opinion”’ to Mr. Pattle, that Dr. Bryce “‘ could prepare an 
appropriate address,”’ or that he ever expressed himself in such terms, either tu 
Mr. Pattle, or to any other person, as could justify the inference that be (Mr. 
Palmer) wished Dr. Bryce to write an address, or would support any address 
that Dr. Bryce might write. He denies that he sent Mr. Pattle to Dr. Bryce, or 
knew of Mr. Pattle’s intention to visit Dr. Bryce, or knew that Mr. Pattle had 
visited Dr. Bryce, until he read Dr. Bryce’s publication. Mr. Pattle for himself, 
denies that he ever stated to Dr. Bryce, that Mr. Palmer was ‘* of opinion that 
he (Dr. Bryce) could prepare an appropriate address.” 

Dr. Bryce, with reference again to the proceedings in the committee, has as- 
serted, that ‘‘ he heard Mr. Palmer declare openly that Mr. Fullarton had brought 
him to the committee, to support his address.””’ Had Mr. Palmer said so, he 
would have spoken a falsehood, for no other assigned or apparent purpose, 
than that of degrading himself. Mr. Palmer distinctly and solemnly denies hav- 
ing openly (or covertly) uttered the words here imputed to him, and he is wholly 
unconscious of having spoken any words to which such a construction could be 
given. Mr. Fendall, Mr. Pattle, Mr. Larkins, Captain Lockett and Mr. Fullarton 
severally aver, that they did not hear Mr. Palmer utter any such declaration. 

Dr. Bryce has affirmed, that in the course of the conversation which passed 
between Mr. Pattle and himself at his (Dr. Bryce’s) house, Mr. Pattle observed, 
‘¢ Dr. Jameson has been heard to say, that no one, except Fullarton, can write 
addresses, aud wé wish to show him the contrary.’ Mr. Pattle distinctly denies 
having so expressed himself. Mr. Pattle admits, that be did pay a visit to Dr. 
Bryce, and that in the course of conversation he did mention to Dr. Bryce, that 
he had been with Mr. Palmer on the subject of getting an address prepared 
against the arrival of the Marquis of Hastings, and that it was his (Mr. Pattle’s) 
opinion, that Dr. Bryce could write an appropriate address. The draft of the 
address prepared by Dr. Bryce, was afterwards, with Dr. Bryce’s permission, 
transmitted to Mr. Pattie for perusal by a mutual friend, and was returned by 
Mr. Pattle to’that friend, with an observation from Mr. Pattle in writing, * that 
it would never do.”’ If this observation was communicated to Dr. Bryce previous 
to the public meeting at the Town Hall, (and Mr. Pattle has been informed and 
believes thatit was,) Dr. Bryce could have no pretence for saying, that, ‘* he ex- 
pected to find” his *‘ Address supported” in the committee ‘* by Mr. Pattle.” If it 
was not communicated to Dr. Bryce previous to the public meeting, Mr. Pattle has 
the authority of the gentleman who made the communication for expressly as- 
serting, that it was communicated and known to Dr. Bryce previous to the publi- 
cation of his letter to Mr. Fendall; yet the circumstance is left wholly unnoticed 
in the account which Dr. Bryce has there given of Mr. Pattle’s conduct. In 
either case, therefore, Mr. Pattle has to complain of gross misrepresentation on 
the part of Dr. Bryce. 

Dr. Bryce has addressed Mr. Fendall in these words : ‘‘ I will appeal to you, 
Sir, whether you did not say on the morning of the meeting, that my address 
was the more appropriate of the two. I will appeal to Mr. Larkins, whether he 
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did not think, and call the rival Address tame, and not equal to the one I had 
drawn up.” If any doubt could exist as to these appeals being meant to convey 
the full force of the most positive assertions, that doubt has been removed by 
Dr. Bryce himself, who immediately proceeds to assume that such were the 
‘* opinions,’ entertained by Mr. Fendall and Mr. Larkins on the morning of 
the meeting,—begs Mr. Fendall to remember, that, at the time when Dr. 
MacWhirter moved in the committee, that his (Dr. Bryce’s) Address should be 
adopted, be did not know that they had changed their opinions,—asks Mr. Fen- 
dall, ‘* what he (Dr. Bryce) could think” when Mr. Fendall took him aside at 
the meeting, and showed him a correction which his Address had received, ‘ but 
that he (Mr. Fendall) sti/é entertained the same opinion of it,’’ and then adds, 
** I solemnly declare, that when the motion was made by my friend MacWhir- 
ter, that it should be adopted, I did expect to find Mr. Larkins and you support- 
ing it.’”” Mr. Fendall, for himself, distinctly denies that he ever gave it as his 
opinion, ‘* that Dr. Bryce’s Address was the more appropriate of the two,” or 
that he expressed, or could have expressed, on the morning of the meeting, any 
opinion whatever with respect to the comparative merits of the two Addresses, in 
as much as he had never seen Me. Fullarton’s Address, until it was produced 
and read in the committee. Mr. Fendall was asked to bring forward Dr. Bryce’s 
Address, and he did bring it forward ; Mr. Fendall had given no pledge, posi- 
tive or implied, either to Dr. Bryce or to any other person, that he would support 
Dr. Bryce’s, or any other particular Address. Mr. Larkins for himself expressly 
denies, that he ever thought or said, that ‘* the rival Address” was ** not equal to 
the one,” Dr. Bryce ‘* had drawn up,” or that he did or could have pronounced 
any ‘‘ opinion” whatever with respect to the comparative merits of the two Ad- 
dresses previous to their being produced in the committee, in as much as till 
then he had never read nor was in the least acquainted with the contents of Dr. 
Bryce’s Address. 

In another part of his publication, Dr. Bryce, again addressing Mr. Fendall, 
asserts, ‘* I saw you, the Chairman, taken from your place in order, I appre- 
hend, that conviction might be carried to your mind, that Mr, Fullarton’s ad- 
dress was, after all, the most appropriate.”” Mr. Fendall declares to the hest 
of his recollection and belief, that he was not ‘‘ taken from his place’ at any 
time during the sitting of the committee, and in this belief he is confirmed by 
the testimony of Mr. Salmon, Member of the Board of Revenue, who sat next 
tohim. Mr. Fendall peremptorily denies having been “ taken from his place’’ for 
the purpose presumed by Dr, Bryce. Mr. Fendall gave no vote whatever in the 
committee. 

Respecting Captain Lockett, Dr. Bryce has observed, ‘* I saw Captain Lockett, 
of the College, busily employed during the sitting of the committee in private 
conversation with more than one of its members, and olviously on the merits 
of the Addresses before us.” Again, ‘‘ That Captain Lockett’s private conver- 
sations were on the subject of the Addresses, | can have no doubt, as among 
others he endeavoured to persuade my friend Dr. MacWhirter, that the Address 
first read was too long and prolix. I mean not to dispute Captain Lockett’s 
right to object on this or any other ground to this or any of the Addresses on the 
table: but I could wish he had done it openly. I can scarcely think his attempt 
to shake the opinion of my friend, by privately dilating to him on the faults of 
the Address written by me, was very handsome ; and it is certainly not what I 
should have expected from Captain Lockett.’’ This account of Captain Lockett’s 
conduct in the committee, taken in connection with the other parts of Dr. 
Bryce’s statement, is obviously calculated to convey the impression, that Captain 
Lockett was one of those “ friends” whom Mr. Fullarton is accused of having 
brought ‘‘ on the committee to vote for his Address.’’ That such was the im- 
pression intended by Dr. Bryce to be conveyed, has since been placed beyond all 
question by a passage in Dr. Bryce’s supplementary publication, where, among 
other reasons assigned by him for asserting that Mr. Fullarton had taken the 
precaution of bringing his friends on the committee, he expressly states: ‘* I 
said so because | saw on this committee Mr. Jameson, (Secretary to the Medical 
Board,) and Captain Lockett, the particular friends of Mr. Fullarton, and his 
reported coadjuters in address-making.’’ Captain Lockett felt himself called 
upon publicly to contradict an assumption, which had the effect of exhibiting 
him to the world, as engaged in a disgraceful cabal, to support a particular 
Address, without any reference whatever to its merits or to the merits of any 
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other Address which might be submitted to the committee. Captain Lockett 
therefore has concurred in pronouncing Dr. Bryce’s charge, in as far as con- 
cerns him or accords with his knowledge, to be wholly unfounded and untrue, 
With respect to the particular circumstances of Captain Lockett’s conduct in 
the committee, on which Dr. Bryce has thought fit to animadvert,—Captain 
Lockett denies it to be true, that during the sitting of the committee, he was 
‘* busily employed in private conversation with more than one of its members, 
on the merits of the Addresses before them.’’ Captain Lockett did certainly, 
as others did, express himself generally to the gentlemen who sat near him: in 
the committee, on the relative merits of the different Addresses ; but there was 
little discussion on the subject, and none at all of a private nature. To the 
gentleman alluded to by Dr. Bryce, Captain Lockett stated some of his reasons 
for not voting for the Address which that gentleman supported. This Captain 
Lockett did privately, from motives of delicacy to the author, who was sitting 
immediately opposite, and within hearing. Captain Lockett certainly little 
expected to see his words afterwards circulated through Calcutta, in a pamphlet, 
with a commentary, setting forth that he had not acted openly and hundsomely 
towards Dr. Bryce. Captain Lockett declares this to be a gross misrepre- 
sentation. 

The undersigned have thus enumerated the specific assertions in Dr. Bryce’s 
publication, to which they attach the imputations of misrepresentation or un- 
truth. Their denial, they believe, embraces every single assertion of the 
slightest importance, in any way affecting them individually, or tending to 
affix discredit on their characters or conduct. They trust, they have now made 
themselves sufficiently intelligible. In entering at all ivto this detail, they 
conceive they have done more than by any obligation of justice they were 
required todo. The appeal to the public has not been from them; they are the 
accused, not the accusers ; they have been dragged before the public, to repel 
imputations the must wanton and unprovoked: imputations supported by no 
other evidence than a recital of casual expressions alleged to have dropt from 
individuals in the confidence of private conversation, and now retailed to the 
world in open and avowed contempt of the common observances of society. ‘To 
say that such a recital is untrue, is hardly to affix on it a blacker stigma than 
that which already belongs to it, and is inseparable from it. Of wilful or delibe- 
rate falsehood the undersigned have not accused Dr, Bryce ; with Dr. Bryce’s 
motives they have no concern ; they can look only to the effect of his statements, 
and it is to those statements that they have applied the epithets of misrepre- 
sentation and untruth. 

To the imputations of Dr. Bryce, the undersigned opposed, in the first in- 
stance, their simple denial; he is now informed of the specific assertions to which 
that denial applies; and it remains for him, if he judges proper, to support 
those specifie assertions by evidence. With any other assertions, which Dr. 
Bryce may have since thought fit, or may hereafter think fit, to substitute for 
those contained in his first publication, the undersigned must disclaim all con- 
cern. The undersigned feel themselves in no way called upon to change their 
ground with Dr. Bryce, or to follow him into any new matter ; and, for obvious 
reasons, they decline doing so. 

(Signed) Jotun Fenpatt, (Member of the Supreme Council.) 
J. Parmer, (Merchant and Banker.) 
J. Pattie, (President of the Board of Revenue.) 
J, P. Larkins, (President of the Board of Customs.) 
A. Lockett, (Secretary to the College of Furt-William.) 
Joun FuLiarTon, (Merchant and Banker.) 
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SELECTIONS 


From the mass of Papers laid before the Proprietors of Fiast India Stock, 1 eluting 
to the Transactions at Hyderabad. 


Extract Political Lettex to Fort St. George, dated 20th November, 1816. 


Par. 79. We observe, by an enclosure referred to in this paragraph, that the 
Governor-General in council has authorised the Resident at Hyderabad, to afford 
one proper degree of countenance to the proposed commercial establishment in 
the Nizam's dominions, to which we are not aware of there being any objection. 


Extract Political Letter from Bengal, dated 3d January 1817.* 

Par. 284. In the year 1814, the Resident at Hyderabad submitted to our con- 
sideration a letter from Messrs. William Palmer and Co., expressing a desire to 
form a commercial establishment at Hyderabad. In reply, we informed the 
Resident, that we should approve of his affording every proper degree ef coun- 
tenance to the proposed commercial establishment of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
consistently with the provisions of the treaty, and of his recommending it to the 
favourable consideration of the Nizam’s Government. 

285. In the month of July last, we received a memorial from Messrs. Palmer 
and Co,, requesting the consent and approbation of the Governor-General in 
council to their dving the several acts, from which they would be restrained by 
37th Geo. III., cap. 142, sec. 28, unless consented to, and approved of, by the 
Governor-General in council in writing. 

286. Having previously consulted with our Advocate-General, and being satis- 
fied that the interests, both of the dominions of his Highness the Nizam and of 
the Honourable Company, would be promoted by the success and security of the 
commercial and pecuniary transactions, as explained by Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
we complied with their application. A writing was accordingly transmitted to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., under the signature of the Governor-General in council, 
and the seal of the Honourable Company, signifying the permission of the Supreme 
Government for their performing the acts above referred to, with no other reser- 
vation, than that it should be at the discretion of the Resident at Hyderabad, for 
the t:me heing, to satisfy himself regarding the nature and objects of the trans- 
actions in which Messrs. Palmer and Co. might engage, under the permission 
accorded, 


Letter from Secretary to Government to Messrs. WILLIAM PaLMER and Co., 
Hyderabad. 

Gentlemen :—1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th of June, requesting the consent and approbation of his Excellency the 
Governor-General in council to your doing the several acts from which yoa 
would be restrained by the 37th Geo. IIL, cap. 142, sec. 28, unless consented to 
and approved of by the Governor-General in council in writing. 

2. The Governor-General in council being satisfied that the interests, both of 
the dominions of his Highness the Nizam and of the Honourable Company, will 
be promoted by the success and security of your commercial and pecuniary trans- 
actions, as explained in your letter, has been pleased to comply with your appli- 
cation. I am accordingly directed to transmit to you a writing, under te 
signature of the Governor-Geveraljin council and the seal of the Honouradle 
Company, signifying the permission of the Supreme Government for your per- 
forming the acts above referred to, with no other reservation, than that it shall 
be at the discretion of the British Resident at Hyderabad, for the time being, to 
satisfy himself regarding the nature and objects of the transactions in which yow 
may engage, under the permission now accorded. I have, &c. 

Fort William, (Signed) J. ADAM, Secretary to Government. 
23d July, 1816, 
Instrument, &c. &c. 

Whereas the right hon. Francis Earl of Moira, Governor-General of and for 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in council, has taken into his con- 
sideration the benefits resulting to the Government of his Highness the Nizam, 





* This letter was not received at the East India House till the lst May, 1818, 
Sup, Oriental Herald, Vol,-4. 2N 
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and to the commercial interests of the territories of his said Highness and of the 
neighbouring provinces of the honourable the East India Company, from the 
transactions and dealings of the firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co., esta- 
blished at Hyderabad, in the territories of his said Highness, and is of opinion 
that the maintenance and extension of the dealings and transactions of the said 
firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co., are a fit object of the encouragement 
and countenance of the British Government ; these are to certify to all persons 
whom it may coucern, that the said Governor-General in council does hereby, in 
writing, and by virtue of the power in him vested by a certain act of Parliament, 
made and passed at Westmiuster on the 20th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred av. ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘ An Act for the hetter 
administration of justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and for preventing 
British subjects from being concerned in loans to the Native Princes in India,’ 
give his consent and approbation to the members of the said firm of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, doing all acts within the territories of 
the Nizam, which are prohibited by the said act of Parliament to be done or 
transacted without the consent and approbation of the Governor in council of one 
of the Governments of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies first had and obtained in writing, until the said conseut and ap- 
probation sball be in like manner in writing withdrawn. Provided, however, that 
the said firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. shall, at all times, when re- 
quired so to do by the British Resident at Hyderabad, for the time being, com- 
municate to the said Resident the nature and objects of their transactions with 
the Governmeut, or the subjects of his said Highness the Nizam. 
Given at Fort William, this twenty-third day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

To Messrs. William Palmer and Co., Hyderabad. 

Ordered, That the preceding despatch be sent under an open cover to Mr. 
Russell, with the following instructions, and copies of the letter addressed to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., and the instrument enclosed in it. 


Letter from Secretary to Government to Henry RussELi, Esq., Resident at 
Hyderabad, 

Sir:—l. Iam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
ultimo, transmitting an application from Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

2. L am now directed to transmit to you, under an open cover, the reply which 
I have been instructed to return to their application ; from which, and from the 
instrument enclosed in it, you will perceive that his lordship in council has been 
pleased to comply with their request, subject only to the discretion reserved to 
the Resident at Hyderabad, for the time being, to satisfy himself with regard, to 
the nature and objects of the transactions in which Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co, may engage under that permission. You will accordingly consider it to be 
your duty to exercise that degree of control, at such time, and in such manner, 
as you may judge to be expedient, in the spirit of the resolution now communi- 
cated to you, 

3. Copies of my letter to Messrs. William Palmer and Co., and of the instru- 
ment enclosed in it, are herewith transmitted. I have, &c. 

{Sisued) J. ApAM, Secretary to Government. 

Fort William, 23d July, 1816, 


Political Letter to Bengal, dated 24th May, 1820. 


1. Our last letter to you in this department was dated 15th December last. 

2. In paragraphs 284 to 287 of your letter from this department, dated the 3d 
January 1817, you have drawn our attention to an application from Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., British merchants at Hyderabad, and to the proceed- 
ing, on your part, to which it gave rise. 

3. This communication we deem of sufficient importance to make it the sub- 
ject of a separate despatch. 

4. In the 79th paragraph of our political despatch to Fort St. George, dated 
20th November 1816, we stated that we were not aware of any objection to the 
countenance which you had, in the year 1814, authorised the Resident at Hyde- 
rabad to afford to a British commercial establishment at that capital. 

5. In thus expre-sing ourselves, we presumed that the objects of Messrs, Pal- 
mer and Co, were completely cousistent wit both the enactments of the legiska- 
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ture, and with those views of policy to which we have heen accustomed to require 
conformity on the part of our ludian Governments. 

6. It appears, however, from the memorial addressed to you by that firm ou 
the 27th June 1816, which constituted the ground of your proceeding, that be- 
sides their business as merchants, they had large pecuniary dealings with the 
Government of his Highness the Nizam, which, as yon state, would subject 
them to the penalties enacted by the 37th Geo. IIL., cap. 142, sec. 28, unless, by 
an exercise of the power vested in you by that Act, you gave your consent and 
approbation to their engaging in such transactions. And you infertn us, that, 
at the request of these gentlemen, yon had granted your permission to their per- 
forming the several acts from which, without that permission, they would have 
been restrained, with no other reservation than that it should be at the discre- 
tion of the Resident at Hyderabad, for the time being, to satisfy himself regard- 
ing the nature and objects of the transactions in which Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
might engage. 

7. Wehave to observe, in the first place, that the power which you have thus 
thought fit to exercise, could not have been granted by the legislature, in con- 
templation of such an use as you have made of it. 

8. It was obviously intended for the purpose of meeting extraordinary exigen- 
cies, not of generally licensing an illegal traffic; and we have great doubts whe- 
ther such a license as you have given (a general license, without a special case 
of necessity, and without limit) would be held to be legal, and would be found 
effectual for the protection of Messrs. Palmer and Co. against any prosecution 
under the Act. 

9. But waving this discussion, we desire to be informed whether the Resident 
has availed himself of the power reserved to him, by acquainting himself con- 
stantly and thoroughly with the nature of the pecuniary transactions of that 
house with the Nizam’s Government; and, in the next place, whether he has 
reported to you respecting them. In the event of his having done so, you will 
not fail to transmit the report for our information. 

10. After the experience which we have had, both in Oude and in the Carna- 
tic, of the desadtal aheoes which resulted from the pecuniary dealings of British 
subjects with native priuces, and the jealousy manifested by the legislature of all 
such transactions, we can by no means approve of the indulgence which you have 
extended to Messrs. Palmer and Co. ; pe we positively direct, that the instru- 
meut by which that indulgence was conveyed may be, immediately upon the 
receipt of this despatch, revoked and cancelled, and that the countenance of our 
Governments may be strictly confined to those objects of a commercial nature, 
which they professed originally to have in view. 

Al. You will understand this order as peremptory; and the execution of it 
must not be delayed, for the purpose of a reference to us, or on any ground what- 

ever, 

12. We think it necessary to add, that if any discussion shall at any time arise 
between the Nizam’s Government and the house of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
respecting any pecuniary transactions which may have taken place between 
them, you are hereby positively prohibited from interposing, In any way what- 
ever, the name, authority, influence, or good offices of any sort, of the British 
Government, for the furtherance of any demand which these gentlemen may 
bring forward. : 

13. Since the preceding paragraphs were written, it has been suggested to us 
that Mr. Palmer, whose name is first in the firm of the house to which you have 
given the permission in question, is a native of India, but that there are other 
partners, who are Europeans. We desire to be informed of the names of all the 
partners of the house to which your license has been granted; and we direct 
that if, on any future oceasion, you should find it necessary to grant a license 
to lend-money, not only the sum to be lent, but the names of all the persons to 
whom the license extends, may be distinctly specified in the license, and a copy 
of every such license, with a statement of your reasons for granting it, be trans- 
mitted to us by the earliest opportunity. 

14. We desire that the receipt of the present despatch may be immediately and 
separately acknowleged. We are, &c, 

(Signed) G. A. RoBINson, 


London, 24th May 1820, T. Resp, &c, &c. &e, 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Court of Directors, the 7th January 1824. 


The Chairman calling the Court’s attention to the order of the day for taking 
into consideration the paragraphs for Bengal in the political department, re- 
specting the pecuniary transactions between the Nizam and the house of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co, at Hyderabad ; 

And the said paragraphs being read, it was moved, ‘ That this Court ap- 
prove the said paragraphs :’’ whereupon, 

It was proposed to amend the said motion, by leaving out all the words after 
the word ‘‘ that,” for the purpose of inserting the following, viz. ‘ the consi- 
deration of the said paragraphs be postponed to Wednesday, the 14th instant.” 

And the question, ‘‘ That the original words stand part of the question,” 
being put by the ballot ; 

It passed in the affirmative. 

The Court thereupon proceeded to the consideration of the paragraphs: and 
after a debate of considerable length ; 

It was, on the main question, resolved, that this Court approve the said para- 

raphs. 
si Draft of two additional paragraphs, acknowledging the receipt of several letters 
on the pecuniary transactions of the house of Messrs. William Palmer and Co., 
which letters arrived since the paragraphs above mentioned were prepared, was 
likewise read and approved. 


Extract from Political Letter to Bengal, dated 21st January 1824. 


1. Our last despatch in this department was dated the 10th ultimo. 

2. We now reply to your letters in the same department, dated the 20th and 
28th December 1822, and 25th January 1623, reporting your correspondence 
and proceedings, in regard to the pecuniary transactions Sireen the Govern- 
ment of his Highness the Nizam and the house of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad, subsequently to the despatch of your previous letter to us on 
the same subject, dated the 16th December 1820. 

5. Our orders of the 24th May 1820 were interpreted by youas not having been 
intended to prohibit transactions, purely commercial, between the house of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. and the Nizam’s Government, reference being 
had to the judgment of the Resident as to the real character of the transactions. 
Our object was to prohibit all transactions between that house and the Nizam’s 
Government, which, unless under your special license, were prohibited by law. 
Aud, from the experience you have had of the house of Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co., we are quite sure you will see the propriety of looking at their transac- 
tions, be they denominated how they may, with considerable jealousy, and of in- 
structing the Resident to take care that our orders are nut evaded, and the law 
infringed, under any pretence whatever. Usurious loans are often cloaked un- 
der commercial transactions; and Messrs. William Palmer and Co., in their letter 
to the Resident, dated the 14th October 1422, describe themselves as large dealers 
in jewels, and as having supplied the Government of Hyderabad with this article, 
its consumption of which they state to have been very great. 


19. We cannot look at these transactions, in so far as regards the house of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., without feelings of disgust and indignation. 
With reference to the interests of our ally, they excite shame and sorrow ; and 
in so far as they have been countenanced, or not controlled and checked by our 
Government or the late Resident, they are matter not only of the deepest con- 
cern and regret, but of our most decided censure and condemnation. 

25. After carefully perusing the letters from Sir Charles Metcalf to Mr. Swin- 
ton, dated the 3d September, the 30th September, the 7th October, and the 6th 
December 1822, and also your replies, dated the 25th October and 13th Novem- 
ber, together with the Minutes on the subject recorded by the late Governor- 
General and Members of Council in November 1822, we cannot doubt for a mo- 
ment that the partners in the house of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. did, 
without the knowledge of the Resident, hold communication with the Minister on 
matters of state ; and that one of the partners (Mr. William Palmer, according 
to the Marquis of Hastings’ account, and Sir William,Rumboli, as Sir Charles 
Metcalfe asserts,) did, in a clandestine and most irregular mauner, convey a letter 
of complaint against the Resident from the Minister to the Governor-General, 
the tendency and (as there is strong reason to believe) the concerted object of 
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which was, to induce the Governor-General to withdraw his confidence from the 
Resident. 

26. lt is hardly necessary for us to observe, that a proceeding of this nature, 
on the part of the house, was in the highest degree indecent and mischievous : 
and that it would have warranted a declaration, on your part, that the house had 
by this misconduct, forfeited the countenance and protection of the British 
Government. But a more indulgent -course was observed in regard to 
them. 

54. We are ready to admit, that our great distance fromthe country committed 
to our governance, requires us to place no inconsiderable share of discretion in 
those by whom the Government is actually administered. Emergencies may 
arise, in which it may be your paramount duty to act, not only without reference 
tous, but even in contradiction to positive instructions, issued without any con- 
templation of the new occurrence. Even where the distance is less considerable, 
this duty of discretionary action may exist ; as in the case of one of the Govern- 
ments, subordinate to you, or of inferior civil or military officers. The same 
liberal construction which you will doubtless put upon the apparent disobedience 
of one of these functionaries, we shall always extend to you; but we shall feel 
it our duty to require from you, as you, we are satisfied, require of those under 
you, two indispensable conditions: First, That the emergency be undoubted ; 

that is, that the occurrence be one either clearly without the contemplation of 

the superior, or so inadequately provided for as to leave the public interests iu 
imminent danger : Secondly, That the measure which assumes the emergency 
for its justification, shall not go beyond that which the emergency requires. 

70, The extinction of the Nizam’s Government, the great evil to be appre- 
hended, and the consummation of which we have most sincerely at heart to pre- 
vent, may be brought about in two ways. It may be subverted, should we 
withdraw our support from it, or it may be seperseded by our active intervention. 

71. The probability of its subversion in the event of our withdrawing our sup- 
port, is founded on the reigning Prince’s alleged inaptitude for discharging the 
duties of a ruler, the state of his family, and the chances of a struggle among his 
sous for the succession ; the habit in the Government of depending on foreign 
aid, and its consequent supposed disability for independent action, if left to 
itself ; and lastly, the corruption which pervades the whole system of internal 
administration, and which, in order to find the means of gratification, might, 
if unchecked by us, resort to measures so intolerably oppressive, as to excite the 
people to resistance, and thereby throw the country into a state of inextricable 
confusion and anarchy, at once incompatible with the stability of its own Go- 
vernment and the tranquillity of its neighbours. 

99. Since the foregoing paragraphs were prepared, we have received your let- 
ters in the Political Department, dated the 7th and 3lst March, #th May, 16th 

June, Ist, 26th and 31st July, and 9th August. 

100. We shall reply tothese communications on the subject of the Hyderabad 
transactions without any unnecessary delay. 

Weare, &c. 
(Signed) W. Wicram, 
W. ASTELL, 
&e, &c. &e. 


MR. PATTISON’S DISSENT. 


Extract from Minutes of the Court of Directors, of the 2\st of January, 1824. 


A dissent, signed by James Pattison, Esq., from the Court’s resolution of the 
7th instant, approving the paragraphs for Bengal in the Political department, 
respecting the pecuniary dealings of the house of Messrs. William Palmer & Co. 
at Hyderabad with the Nizam; also, 

A dissent, signed by the Honourable William Fullarton Elphinstone, and by 
James Daniell and Charles Mills, jun. Esqrs., from the same Resolution, were 
delivered in and read, the same being as follows, viz. 

Mr. Patrison’s Dissent.—To the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

Gentlemen :—I feel it my duty to record my dissent from the vote of the Court 
of the 7th instant, approving a letter to Bengal in the Political department, 
respecting the affairs of Hyderabad, and that on a cursory reading, in a thin 
Court, although the same had been in preparation for many months, and had 
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been announced by the Chairman to the Court as a subject to be seriously and 
deliberately discussed. 

And I cannot but notice with concern, on their accaunt, the want of courtesy 
on the part of the Court exhibited on this occasion towards myself, who was well 
known to take a deep interest in this question, and to have devoted much time to 
the due understanding of it; and to whom, though confined.to the house by 
sickness, the delay of one week was denied, although there was no assignable 
motive for hurrying the matter forward. 

To the letter itself, had I been permitted to offer them, I should have brought 
forward many serious objections ; and those not only to the principle which per- 
vades it, but also to the inconsistencies to be found in its construction and rea- 
sonings. Having been debarred that privilege, in the exertion of which I might 
have convinced some members of the Court of the impolicy of their adopting so 
implicitly rumours for facts, deliberate convictions of a prejudiced individual 
without proof for absolute truths, and misconstructions of a solemn affidavit for 
impeachments of its veracity, | much regret the not having Leen allowed to ad- 
vocate, to the extent of my faculties, the necessity of maintaining the dignity of 
the Court by keeping it aloof from and above the party spirit which, after cre 
ating aschism in the late Bengal Government, has magnified the miserable ques- 
tion of the extent of advantage taken by the house of William Palmer and Co. 
over the necessities of the Nizam’s Government, into a matter of State Policy : 
and if I had failed in these objects, 1 should still have striven to the last, to pre- 
vent the Court’s implicating itself by the adoption of a series of inuendoes and 
inferences in a course of reasoning, the main purpose of which, barely concealed 
by the avoidance of names, is to insinuate that the Government of the Marquis 
of Hastings, supported, by its influence, the house of William Palmer and Co. 
through right or wronz, on account of the connexion subsisting between that 
noble personage and a partner of the house, Sir William Rumbold; who, in fact, 
did marry a ward of Lord Hastings ; and I should not have despaired to persuade 
the Court, or, at least, many of its members, that while, on the one hand, such 
an insinuation stands unsupported by a single fact ; on the other, it is, and must 
ever be, the duty of the Supreme Authority to protect a public functionary, 
though far less distinguished by his services than the noble individual in question, 
from the annoyance of such base and pitiful calumnies. 

If it be possible that the Court can really entertain any doubts on this head, it 
would be, in my opinion, both dignified and just to state them, and the grounds 
on which they are founded; and further, to call upon the Noble Marquis for 
explanations on precise and clear points of charge. But thus to record and be- 
come party to ex-parte insinuations and dark inuendoes, whereby a vital stab is 
aimed at ahigh and distinguished character, appears to me to be both unjust and 
derogatory to the Court’s dignity. 

The beneficial effects of that highly gifted Nobleman’s achievements and states- 
man like policy are becoming every day more obvious. India is in profound 
peace, aud likely to remain so, from the removal of incentives to warfare, and of 
ability in any of the native Powers to rise against our supremacy. The late ope- 
rations evince the prophetic knowledge of the noble Marquis of our financial 
improvement, while the results are acknowledged by his successor to flow from 
the great political measures of his administration; and his prognostication of 
vital evils in another department, which drew down upon him at the time the 
Court’s displeasure, shows clearly that his deep acquaintance with human nature 
enabled him to foresee, and endeavour t» guard against mischief, then quite in 
embryo; but now, from delay to apply appropriate preventives, ready to burst 
into life, and calling for the immediate application of anodynes, which his suc- 
cessors are enabled to supply, from the growing resources and increasing pro- 
rperity of the country. . 

On the return of this great man from his Government, after nine years of dis- 
tinguished service, in the decline of life, unepriched and involved in difficulties 
of an ancient date, he has been suffered to proceed to a distant country, as the 
place of bis future residence, without the slightest mark of attention or respect 
from the Court ; and amotion to grant him an annuity, which would have brought 
the sum-total of the Court’s munificence towards him to an equality with what 
was granted to his noble predecessors, Marquises Cornwallis and Wellesley, was 
negatived by the Court, mainly on the plea of its being first necessary thoroughly 
to investigate this miserable Hyderabad question. 

This investigation has gone forward for months, volumes of materials have been 
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accumulated, and the result has been the production of this political draft, which, 
without bringing forward a single fact, in any degree implicating the noble Mar- 
quis in the transactions of the house of Palmer and Co., does not scruple, by 
inuendo, to connect him with all the farrago of loans deemed extortionate ; state- 
ments of accounts stigmatised as false, and an affidavit hardly termed deceptive ; 
matters wholly foreign from his coguizance, and into all and every one of which, 
when brought to the notice of his Government by Sir Charles Metcalfe, he directed 
the most rigid inquiry to be gone into without delay. 

Whether or not, on the first application of the house of William Palmer and 
Co. to be permitted to settle at Hyderabad, it was wise to sanction that establish- 
ment; whether or not it was prudent to accede to their desire to be exempted 
from the penalties of the law, aud to be thus permitted to have pecuniary dealings 
with the Nizam’s Government; whether the Aurungabad arrangement, under 
the critical circumstances which gave rise to it, was or was not a measure of 
expediency, bordering on necessity ; and, finally, whether the sixty lac loan was 
or Was not necessary, with a view to the objects proposed by the Minister, Chun- 
doo Loll, aud sanctioned by Mr. Russell, the Resident, are questions so involved 
in contradictory testimony, that it were fruiiless now to investigate them. But 
the motives which led the Bengal Government to adopt these measures are to be 
found on the records. It will there be seen, that ou some of these occasions the 
Governor-General was up the country, and was not a party to their adoption ; but 
that the Resident, Mr. Russell, strougly urged their fituess, and especially that 
of the financial measures, as vitally important to the well-beivg of the State of 
the Nizam, and of the alliance. It will be seen, that strong testimony was borne 
to the advantages resulting from the Aurungabad arrangement; and it was be- 
lieved, from the declarations of Mr. Russell, that the sixty lac loan was in bene- 
ficial operation, The accounts of the Aurungabad arrangement had been for- 
warded to Calcutta the moment they were asked for ; had been circulated through 
the Council, and returned to Sir William Rumbold, with a congratulatory note 
from Mr. Metcalfe himself, then Secretary tu tle Government. But on that 
gentleman’s appointment to the Residency, on the departure of Mr. Russell, it 
was soon seen that all that had been done must be declared wrong, and that 
unless under his own direct and immediate control nothing could prosper. 
Accordingly, Sir Charles Metcalfe has, ever since his arrival, busied himself 
incessantly in casting aspersions on the character of the Minister, on that of 
the late Resident, on every individual of the house of William Palmer and Co., 
and indirectly on that of the Governor-General himself, his friend and benefac- 
tor. He has given earto every rumour, aud even common report has been enlisted 
as effective in his hostile array. He has declared his sulemn conviction, without 
an atom of proof, that Mr. Russell, the late Resident, was a partner in the house 
of William Palmer and Co.; that Sir William Rumbold received a personal 
allowance from the Nizam’s Government (and that presumptively, for the notable 
reason that his late brother had received one) ; and that the Minister, whom he 
describes at one moment as unworthy of belief, aud,adduces the next as a good 
and valid testimony, was wholly under thraldom to the house of William Palmer 
and Co. He then proceeds, in total disregard of the instructions to bis predeces- 
sor, which he, at length, discovered penned by himself, when Secretary to the 
Government, to persuade, or rather compel, the Minister to consent to a new 
settlement of the revenue of the whole of the Nizam’s country, even to the extent, 
hypothetically, of a settlement in perpetuity by British officers; while he asks 
{treacherously, it would appear, inasmuch as regards the Minister), of the Ben- 
gal Government, what course he is to pursue, iu the event of the Nizam’s wishing 
tu dismiss Chundoo Loll, and receives at his house the nominal Minister, Moouer- 
ool Moolk, to the great anvoyance of Chundoo Loll ; and when these proceed- 
ings, evidently tending to his own elevation to the actual duties of Dewan, aggra- 
vated by the indecent conduct of Lieutenant Hislop, a subaltern in the King’s 
service, in avnulling a settlement made by the Minister, and substituting one 
furmed by himself, on such imperfect knowledge as to embrace only one-half of 
the lands comprised therein; when these proceedings, I repeat, induced the Mi- 
nister, alter fruitless remoustrances at the Residency, aod a wish expressed for 
their transmission to the Sudder, to forward a letter of complaint to the Governor- 
General direct, through the medium of Messrs. William Palmer aud Co., and Mr. 
Johu Palmer, a cry of conspiracy against the Resident is handed up to Goyern- 
ment, and is adopted as a grievous offence, in dissent from the opinion of the 
Marquis of Hastings, by the whole Council; and the conduct of Sir Charles Met- 
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calfe is loudly eulogised, while, with manifest inconsistency, he is still directed to 
make the instructions to his predecessor the rule of his future conduct. 

The Court, by its hasty adoption of this Hyderabad letter, as it is termed, has 
made itself a party to the wholesof these proceedings. It has, it is true, in the 
fifth and sixth divisions of the subject, expressed its disapprobation of the ex- 
treme interference of Sir Charles Metcalfe in the affairs of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, and has recommended a return to wiser courses. Althongh not a word is 
said in the letter of Lieutenant Hislop’s improper interference, which is not even 
hinted at, nor of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s still more improper praise of the zeal of 
his youthful coadjutor, there are pages of reference to evils which grew out of 
the officering the troops of the Nabob Vizier with British officers, and to the 
desirableness of the abolition, in due time and season, of that system at Hyder- 
abad. This matter would appear to be somewhat irrelevant to the subject under 
immediate review: But it is introduced in the draft, in order to detract from 
the Marquis of Hastings’ just view of the proper course to be pursued by our 
Resident at Hyderabad, which is acknowledged by the Court to be correct, but 
which should have been applied equally, it is said, to this point also of officering 
the troops of the Nizam. ‘The candour of this reasoning may be evinced, by 
reference to the closing sentence of the 43d paragraph, where the Court, while 
acknowledging the soundness of Lord Hastings’ political reasonings on the 
subject of interference in the affairs of native Princes, as opposed to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s zeal, which, it is owned, had gone beyond the mark, close, with admi- 
rable inconsistency, by echoing the opinion of the Members of Council, that 
Lord Hastings’s letter to Sir Charles Metcalfe, of the 25th October 1822, on 
this subject, was harsh and unjust. Now I must presume, that every Member 
of the Court who sanctioned these paragraphs had previously perused this letter 
of Lord Hastings with attention; and so presuming, | cannot but wonder at 
their decision on this point, as it appears to me, while Lord Hastings blames 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s excessive interference, and attributes some of his feel- 
ings to over-sensitiveness, the letter abounds in conciliatory expressions of 
cordial esteem and regard. 

The short period allowed for recording a dissent will not admit of my analys- 
ing this (in my humble opinion) ill-judged and ill-judging Hyderbad letter as 
I could have wished to do. I had prepared myself for a viva voce discussion of 
its merits, paragraph by paragraph, such having been the declared intention of 
the Court: but the same materials will not serve for a record, and I must con- 
tent myself with a brief mention of a few objections which present themselves 
to my recollection, omitting many others equally obvious, but of inferior 
moment. ‘ 

At the very outset, so early as the 5th paragraph, the whole question, inas- 
much as regards the character of the house of William Palmer and Co., is sum- 
marily decided, by the inuendo that they were engaged in usurious loans under 
cloak of commercial transactions ; and in the ninth paragraph, by parenthesis, 
they are declared no longer worthy of the countenance they had enjoyed. Now 
it appears to me, that it would have been somewhat more decorous, and confor- 
mable to usage, to have deferred this sweeping sentence, even by inuendo, until 
a deliberate examination of the charges and defence had been gone into. If, 
after such investigation, this decision were judged proper, it would surely have 
been well to transpose the sentence of the Court from the opening of the plead- 
ings, where it now stands, to the close or summing up, where it should stand. 

The term usurious is very freely adopted in the Draft; but its adoption 
betrays much ignorance of the rate at which money has been ever obtainable b 
native Princes, when in necessity. Our own records abundantly show pa 
rates rarely to have fallen short of twenty-four per cent.; and as the securities 
given ou such occasions, even tunkhas, are resumable at pleasure, it is not to be 
wondered at, that persons who lend money should protect themselves by high 
interest, their only possible safeguard (insufficient as it is) against such bor- 
rowers. In the progress of the Aurungabad arrangement tbis is sufficiently 
manifest. To repay monthly advances of two lacs each, tunkhas to the amount 
of thirty lacs had been assigued, nominally or really. But did these tunkhas 
avail ? Evidently not: they were changed or withdrawn at the pleasure of the 
Minister; and when the order of the Court to put an end to these periodical 
advances was enforced, the very tunkhas which had been allotted for repayment 
of them, were withdrawn at the same time from the house, and applied to the 
paying the troops directly and progressively, And yet the Court, in these 
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paragraphs, in which (vide tenth paragraph) they admit that ‘‘ the repayments 
‘* were not invariably made as stipulated,” express displeasure that the orders 
of May 1820 had not taken ‘‘ complete effects’ when, in fact, they had taken 
effect, to the extreme point of abrogating the advances, and at the same time 
of extinguishing the stipulated means of retribution. Can it be wondered at, 
that a high rate of interest should be exacted under such circumstances ? and 
can it, with any shadow of reason, be matter of surprise, as it is to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and by adoption to the Court, thatthe debt of the Nizam bearing a 
high rate of interest, and that interest not paid, should increase at an alarming 
rate ? 

On the subject of the Aurtngabad arrangement no more need be said, than 
that, by the confession of all parties (vide Sir Charles Metcalfe’s letter of 
March 1823), the troops were better paid during its continuance than they 
were previously to its adoption, or have been since its abrogation. 

In the tenth paragraph, the reluctance of the house to produce its accounts 
is declared to be ‘‘ ground of suspicion of illicit transactions.” I grieve to 
see the adoption of such reasoning, and cannot but ask also, how the argument 
(unsound as it is) applies to the present case? In 1819, when the Arungabad 
accounts were asked for, they were despatched instanter by Mr. William Palmer. 
The accounts of a house of such general business cannot be produced without 
sensible and great inconvenience ; and their production must be allowed to te 
attended, to a certain extent, with a breach of private confidence. Yet has not 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had accounts furnished him respecting the whole of the 
transactions of the house with the Nizam’s Government? Has he ..ot' busied 
himself in analysing them, and extracting therefrom, and from the Mihister’s 
accounts, the history of the objectionable bonus, and the equally objectionable 
allowances to some of the members of the house, charged with heavy interest ? 
Where has there been any of this concealment? and whence has the Court 
drawn the epithet of illicit, as attached to the transactions suspected to exist ? It 
is now well known, from recent legal opinions obtained, that twelve per cent. is 
the maximum of interest receivable under any of the circumstances at issue. 
But was that known when the bargains were made ? Was not the contrary opi- 
nion the prevalent one, as to dealings of natives at least, though British sub- 
jects, if beyond the pale of our dominion? Can it now be said, justly or rea- 
sonably, that the reluctant production of the accounts justifies a suspicion of 
this nature, when, in fact, the actual production of them has taken place, and 
has evinced that no desire of concealment, beyond that felt by all persons en- 
gaged in banking transactions, actuated the conduct of the house in this respect. 

The grant of a bonus cannot be deemed illicit, or our own loan-contractors 
would have long since been involved in a premunire. Viewed as an addition 
to interest discovered to be illegal, a bonus adds to the amount of the illegal 
earning, but not to the illegality, which an excess of interest beyond twelve 
per cent. had already established. 

The acceptance of pensions or donations from the Nizam’s Government by 
natives and their children, is, I presume, in no degree illegal, and a charge of 
interest for retarded payments of such allowances, pitiful as it is, is only illegal, 
from its exceeding the bounds of twelve per cent. The allowance to the deceased 
Mr. Rumbold, an European British subject, received by him without sanction, 
may have been an illegal act on his part: but I presume the Court’s sweeping 
sentence intends to go far beyond that insulated case, and is therefore, in my 
opinion, as a general position, wholly untenable. 

In the thirteeuth paragraph, the Government is charged with concealment. 
This, I suppose, has reference to the examination of Sir William Rumbold in 
1819, which was not recorded. There was, therefore, nothing to conceal, and 
the charge is both unfounded and unworthy of the Court, whether the infer- 
evces drawn therefrom be intended to apply to the Government or to Sir William 
Rumbold, which the happy obscurity of the passage leaves in great doubt. 

In paragraph fourteen, an affidavit, sworn to by two gentlemen of some rank 
in society, is declared by the Court to be deceptive, and of no value whatsoever. 
This is dangerous and not very guarded language. It would appear that the 
paragraphs estimate a solemn oath, not by the nature of such an appeal to the 
Almighty, but by the liability to, or security from, a verdict for perjury. That 
alternative is, on the contrary, however serious in my opinion, a trifle indeed, 
when compared with the responsibility-here and hereafter attached to so solemn 
an asseveration; and the Court, I think, should have paused, ere it ventured 
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collectively (and consequently without personal responsibility) to speak slight- 
ingly of so solemn an act, and, in concurrence with the casuistry of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, to inflict a perpetual stigma of so disgraceful a nature on the character 
of the individuals in question, At the least, it behoved the Court, in my judg- 
ment, previously to becoming the echo to the sentiments of Sir Charles Metvalfe 
anid of the new Benga! Government, to weigh well every word of the affidavit, to 
trace its origin, and develop its declared object. If so examined, | cannot but 
think that the Court would have been satisfied, that the design of the affidavit, 
made at the request of the noble Marquis himself, was to remove from Ais mind 
the suspicions excited by the doubts of Mr. Stuart, which had been communi- 
cated to his Lordship by Mr. John Palmer, of the partnership, in the house of 
Mr. Russell, the late agent. This suspicion is distinctly repelled by the afli- 
davit. In the denial of participation of profits, it is expressly limited to func- 
tionaries at the head of any public office or department, possessing influence from 
such station; and the denial involves the whole period since the formation of 
the firm. The affidavit, moreover, names the actual partners at the period of 
contracting the sixty-lac loan. Why are these limitations found in the affidavit ? 
Why is a chief of office possessing influence specially designated, but because 
such a person was the declared object of suspicion? Why were not subordinate 
officers included in the declaration? For the best of all possible reasons : 
because such persous were not the objects of suspicion: and moreover, because 
they could not, with truth, have been so included. And why was the partnership 
at the period of the sixty-lac loan only sworn to, but because that was the trans- 
action under discussion, aud to which the charges of illegal earnings attached; 
and because it was notorious, that at an earlier period other persous had been 
partners, such as Dr. Currie, whose connexion was so far from being a secret, 
that its dissolution was made matter of public advertisement ; aud Mr. Rumbold, 
who had died ; and, lastly, Mr. Hans Sotheby, who was a cypher at the Residency, 
and had had, as an act of friendship, large interest allowed him for his money, 
but who never had taken an active part in the business, and who moreover had 
been paid off? The affidavit, I must confess, appears to my limited faculties 
perfectly correct throughout, It aims at establishing certain facts. Whether 
they be true or not may be proved; but I see no evasion aimed at; and the 
limitation to heads of offices and to defined periods shows, as plainly words can 
show, that it meant no more than it says. 

It isa curious circumstance to be found in these multifarious details, that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe acknowledges to have had this, or some affidavit, laid 
before him by Sir William Rumbold. He says he scarcely glanced his eye over 
it, but shortly after states his conviction (a favourite mode of argument of the 
Resident’s,) that the affidavit sworn to differs from that which he saws Who 
can fai] to admire this as the perfection of diplomacy, thus to be able to glance 
with apparent heedlessness, but with such intuitive faculty, as to arrive at im- 
mediate conviction of the identity or nonidentity of a paper of some length! ! ! 

I must be permitted a further observation respecting Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
the affidavit. He gives in detail, in one of his almost innumerable communica- 
tions, what the aflidavit should have been to meet his views. He gives it at 
full length, though aware, from the information he had derived from the accounts, 
that it could not have been sworn to by the parties, had he attempted so to 
entrap them, without the commission of perjury! and had any such affidavit 
really been tendered to them, I aim persuaded it would have been rejected with 
scorn and indignation. 

In paragraph 15, Sir Charles Metcalfe's false delicacy is properly noticed; and, 
indeed, nothing can be more Jesuitical than statements that the parties were 
known to him, while he appears t) deprecate the disclosure of their names; a 
proceeding which wa; certain to produce an order to divulge them. And if any 
thing can be more disgusting than this farce, it is his attempt, after his notable 
disclosures, to patch up the characters by fulsome panegyric, which he had so 
anxiously endeavoured, with or without proof, to destroy. 

In paragraphs 14 and 19 it is argued as if the facts of the bonus and of other 
objectionable matters were knowa to the Government, while, in truth, they were 
wholly unknown till September 1822: and, on the other hand, it is said, that 
the existence of former pecuniary dealings of the house was unknown, In the 
favourite form of a parenthesis, the Aurungabad arrangement and the sixty-lac 
loan are described, as the only two transactions of which Government was cogni- 
zant, But, on reference to the application of the house to be relieved from the 
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penalties of the law, it will be found that doubts of the legality of some of their 
existing pecuniary dealings with the Nizam are stated as the catise of the appli- 
cation ; and in the plan of the sixty-lac loan, the payment of debts to the house is 
specifically mentioned by the Minister as one of the objects to be attained by such 
means. ‘These two transactions cannot, therefore, fairly be said to be the whole 
that were within the cognizance of Government. Of the bonus, and of the allow - 
ances to the partners, the Goverument were altogether iguorant, and the impli- 
cation of the Government in the blame (which, if there be any, can only attach 
to the Resident) although modified by the words, ‘‘ in so far as they have been 
countenanced and not “controlled by our Goverument,” is palpably unjust. 
The blame is absolute, and the words, ‘ in so far,’’ &c., are designed to impli- 
cate the Government therein, though wholly ignorant of these transactions till 
September 1422, when, under date of the 13th of that month, the displeasure of 
Government was strongly manifested thereat, and instructions were issued to ex- 
amine into and report upon them : the result of which, in detail, had not, | 
believe, reached Calcutta till just before the Marquis of Hastings’ departure for 
Europe. 

In paragraph 20, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s various testimonies are brought to 
notice. In one place itis, ‘ according to report,” ‘‘ a person,’’ &c. In another, 
from the seventy-fourth paragraph of his letter, it is, ‘‘ as Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had heard.” In paragraph 77 it is, ‘‘ a prevalent belief:’”’ and further, “ the 
house is identified with the Minister by the common people.” In_ this 
paragrah, Chundoo Loll’s testimony is of great avail, though in Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s letter, paragraph 71, he declares it is not to be relied on. Chundoo 
Loll is said by Sir Charles Metcalfe to declare himself, ‘* if he is to be 
believe, -—-to have been averse both to the Aurungabad arrangement and to the 
sixty-lac loan, which were forced upon him by the house. Which is to be 
believed, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s assertion of Chundoo Loll’s assertion, or 
the Minister’s own urgent application on record, for such relief to the finances 
of the Nizam? It is said in this paragraph, that Chundoo Loll, ‘‘ whether truly 
or otherwise,” was firmly persuaded that the house of William Palmer and 
Co. were enabled, by means of their influence at Calcutta, to induce the 
Supreme Government not to insist on the execution of our instructions, It 
would appear, from this mass of undigested matter, that the credibility to be 
attached to Chundoo Loll’s assertions, and to every description of rumour, 
depends wholly on their conformity with Sir Charles Metcalfe’s views; and as 
those views tend on all oceasions to disparage, by every possible inucado, the 
government of Lord Hastings, the “ firm persuasion of Chundoo Loll,” 
‘* whether felt truly or otherwise,” is brought forward to establish the existence 
of the influence, at Calcutta, of the house of Palmer and Co, over the Supreme 
Government. I really blush to think the Court cau have been induced to 
sanction such sophistical inconsistencies, 

In paragragh 21, the Government is blamed for its answer to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, because it does not accord in the adoption of the whole of his rumours, 
convictions, and detractions ; and the Court steps out of its way to introduce 
a comparison between this answer to a former letter, quite irrelevant thereto, in 
which protection is promised to the house of William Palmer aud Co., so 
long as its conduct shall deserve it. The motive of the comparison is too 
evident to need further mention. 

In paragraphs 22 to 28, in which the subject of Chundoo Loll’s direct appeal to 
the Governor-General is treated of, the alleged conspiracy of the house of 
William Palmer and Co. with the minister to undermine the Resident is the 
main feature. The substance of the charge brought forward by the Minister, 
namely, the excessive interference of Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the degra- 
dation of the Minister below a stripling subaltern officer, are not even noticed. 
The dignified assertion of the Governor-General, that he would not shut the 
door to just complaints, is also unnoticed ; and the whole of these paragraphs 
is little better than rhapsodical echo and outcry against this supposed 
conspiracy. Why is the provocation received by the Minister wholly over- 
looked ? Why is it not distinctly laid down how complaints of a Resident’s mis- 
conduct, or overwhelming assumption of authority, are to arrive at the 
cognizance of Government? Is a Resident at a fureign durbar to be considered 
beyond the reach of all representations but those which he may himself furnish 
or transmit, even though the fact of the non-transmission of Chundou Loll’s 
letter to Lieutenant Barnett, which it was desired might be forwarded to the 
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sudder, stares us in the face ? Can the Court shut its eyes to the danger of such 
unbounded authority, vested even in persons of acknowledged judgment and 
discretion ? And has Sir Charles Metcalfe evinced those qualities in so eminent 
a degree as to render it safe to hold bim up as fit to be placed beyond 
such appeals; as the object of strained eulogium, and as the prototype or 
model for his successors, or for Residents at other Courts? Surely the Court has 
overlooked the consequences of this extraordinary exaltation of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who, in his letter of the 3lst August 1822, seems already well 
enough disposed himself to instruct his Government as to the nature of bis duties, 
instead of receiving instructions from them. I need not add, that the views 
of the Court, adopted iu consonance with Mr.Adam's government, on this 
part of the subject, appear to me highly injudicious, and fraught with much 
future mischief. 

The fourth division of the question, respecting the state of the Nizam’s 
finances, and how they have been affected by the pecuniary transactions of the 
house, begins, as in the first division, by prejudging the question; and the 
mild terms of profligacy, blind improvidence, and scandalous prodigality, are 
showered down by the Court most pitilessly, but without any proof of the 
justness of their application. The term profligacy, I am at a loss to understand 
as applying to the question. Its reference should, at least, have been defined. 
Blind improvidence, must have reference to the neglect of better means than 
those adopted at a moment of exigency. But as it bas never yet been shown, 
that better terms could have been obtained without our guarantee from the 
Shroffs or elsewhere, the problem of blind improvidence appears far from ap- 
proaching to demonstration. Scandalous prodigality on the part of the Minister, 
must have reference to the pensions and allowances granted, and must, I 
think, be acknowledged to be a somewhat outrageous expression, when applied 
to the acts of the Minister of a state independent of us by treaty, though 
under the influence which policy and the imbecility of its sovereign have 
rendered imperiously necessary. 

Strange puerilities are to be found in paragraphs 33 and 35; and in paragraph 
36 it is said that ‘* the most incredulous would be satisfied,”’ &c. 

The incredulous have certainly not been found in the Council, nor, ‘as 
appears by the adoption of the paragraphs, in the majority of the Court. 
But there may still be some sceptics, who require something more than assertion 
or declarations of solemn conviction to influence their belief, and 1 declare 
myself one of them. ‘The incredulous are, forsouth, to be satisfied, that the 
embarrassments of the state of the Nizam are priocipally to be imputed to the 
house of William Palmer and Co., and how? By the fact, that large sums 
were constantly passing into the coffers of the house, and yet that the debt pro- 
gressively increased. Wonderful logic this! But I would ask, does such large- 
ness imply adequacy also? If not, aud 1 caunot discover them to be synony- 
mous, the reasoning is nought. 

I hope I may be allowed, without a heavy charge of scepticism, to withhold 
my belief, also, from the assertion of the Resident, in his report of the 14th June, 
that the sixty-lac loan was a fictitious transaction. The Bengal government, 
indeed, in their letter of 14th July last, received 2lst December, acknowledge 
that no proof of the truth of this assertion has yet been afforded by ocular inspec- 
tion of the accounts ; and the extreme improbability of such a statement, as 
the creation of a debt equal in amount to above half a million sterling, without 
the actual disbursement of a rupee, justify me in the belief, that Sir Charies 
Metcalfe’s knowledge of accounts is extremely limited, and that the facts he 
adduces, by giving ‘‘ to airy nothings a local habitation and a name,” are 
wholly apocryphal. He brings in the Minister’s testimony again, however, on 
this occasion ; and he is made to declare, that a real advance of eleven lacs 
would have been of equal value to him as this nominal advance of sixty lacs. 
How can this assertion of the Minister be reconciled with his requisition of sixty 
Jaes,—with his declared appropriation of twenty-five lacs to purposes of re- 
form,—or with his acquiescence in a bonus of eight lacs, which an actual 
and immediate advance of a very large sum could alone in any degree 
justify ? These inconsistencies are too glaring to be admitted; and I have con- 
solation in finding that the Court, in its despatch, does not lay very great stress 
on such manifest absurdities. The paragraph proceeds wo say, it is matter of 
wonder that the Nizam’s Goverument is not ruined by this baneful con- 
nexion, and that it should not have perished by exhaustion. Here again is a 
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problem to be solved. How a borrower, who does not pay, is to perish 
from exhaustion, ‘Che exhaustion seems to he more likely to attend the lender. 
It is easy to make these round assertions. But are they true, in fact or in 
reasoning ? Certainly not. ‘The state of the Nizam is neither near to ruin nor to 
exhaustion. A debt of a crore of rupees may easily be discharged from the re- 
sources of a state enjoying a revenue of two crores; and the intended or 
actual extinction of the debts of the state by means of the peshcush, under 
Mr. Fendall’s recommendation, has clearly shown the fallacy of these over- 
strained lamentations. 

So much for the predicted ruin and exhaustion! and as for the causes of these 
imaginary evils, they are, in truth, equally suppositious. It is beyond a dispute 
that the embarrassments of the Nizam’s Government are of much more aucient 
date, the debt being fifty lacs in 1814 (vide paragraph 32;) ane until it shall be 
proved that money could have been raised in that country at an easier rate with- 
out our guarantee, the house must stand acquitted of having occasioned any ag- 
gravation of the indigenous evils of the State, beyond what those evils themselves 
unavoidably occasioned. 

As the Court have determined to go so much into these miserable matters, it 
appears to me it would have been consistent, as well as prudent, previously to 
decision, to refer the books of William Palmer and Co,, which are come home, 
to the Auditor of Indian Accounts or the Accountant-General, for a report thereon, 
exhibiting the origiu, progress, and actual state of the Nizam’s debt to the house, 
from its commencement to the Tatest date. But 1 am far from recommending 
such a measure now, after the Court’s summary decision on less practical infor- 
mation ; and as, by the latest despatches, it appears that the Aurungabad account 
has been adjusted, and the other accounts are in train to be speedily adjusted, 
I can only regret that this Hyderabad letter was not laid aside, and another sub- 
stituted, expressing satisfaction at the final close of these transactions, and laying 
down much more definitively than the approved Draft has done, instructions to be 
strictly observed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and all other Residents at the durbars 
of native Princes. 

In the fifth and sixth divisions of the letter, the propriety of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s measures is arraigned, and Lord Hastings’ views, recommending less ar- 
bitrary interference, are approved, though detracted from, as I have before ob- 
served, in reference to matters quite of a different nature. It appears that Lord 
Hastings took alarm at the excessive interference of Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1821, 
and laid a Minute to that effect before the Council: and it is to be regretted that 
his Lordship’s unwillingness to impede the progress of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
ineasures, for the statesman-like reason, that though going far beyond his in- 
structions, they appeared to be adopted in perfect accordance with the Minister, 
and to be producing beneficial results, prevented the record of that Minute, and 
the adoption of checks to Sir Charles Metcalfe’s zeal, which would have conse- 
quently followed. Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the inquiry into his conduct, is cer- 
tainly entitled to the benefit of this silence, which kept him in ignoravce of Lord 
Hastings’ disapprobation of his measures ; while the answers he received to his 
communications respecting them were such as not to discourage his continuing 
to pursue them. But still there is no ground for blaming this forbearance on the 
part of Lord Hastings, arising, as I have observed, from his belief in the Minis- 
ter’s cordial co-operation, and the publication of his opinions, in October 1822, 
on the receipt of Chundoo Loll’s letter ; and the exposure of the act of Lieutenant 
Hislop, with Sir Charles Metcalfe’s commendations of his zeal, unmixed with any 
blame of the act itself, together with other proceedings complained of, seems to 
have been no longer matter of choice but of necessity. The whole of this part 
of the subject is argued in the letter favourably for Sir Charles Metcalfe, and his 
favouring supporters in Council, although the policy of their views respecting in- 
terference is entirely disapproved by the Court; while, on the other hand, every 
effort is made to disparage Lord Hastings’ conduct in this matter, although his 
political views regarding interference are manifestly consonant with those enter- 
tained by the Court. Can any thing be less candid or less dignified than such 
inconsistency? It is, in truth, almost without parallel; unless it be in the insi- 
nuation in Mr Adam’s Minute of the first November 1822, quoted approvingly by 
the Court in paragraph 42, namely : ‘ That not a breath of complaint was heard 
against Sir Charles Metcalfe’s measures of reform, until other proceedings seemed 
to affect the interests and profits of the house of William Palmer and Co.” 
How does such an inuen’lo affect the justice of the complaint? Not in the slightest 
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degree, must be the answer of all unprejudiced persons. I shall not weary the 
Court's patience by entering into much further detail in this dissent. There is 
searcely a paragraph in the Draft in which the jaundiced view of the question is not 
discernible ; but I shal! forbear to notice many more of them, and shall content my- 
self with touching one or two only of the highly discoloured objects under review, 
and then close these remarks, which the deeply-rooted prejudices { have had to com- 
ment upon have drawn out far beyond their designed length. A trait particularly 
deserving notice is, the mode in which the Court have treated the subject of the 
plans proposed for paying off William Palmer and Co. by meaus of the guarantee 
of the British Government. On this point of fiscal arrangement, the endeavours 
to throw blame on Lord Hastings abound even to excess. It is asked, in para- 
graphs 60 and 62, why what was negatived in 1820 was sanctioned in 1822? The 
reasons have been given by his Lordship distinctly : such a measure was believed 
by the Governor-General to be illegal, and such was the Advocate-General’s opi- 
nion. The noble Marquis had, moreover, doubts as to the effect of such a pro- 
ceeding on the Company's pecuniary interests at the conclusion Jof the charter. 
This difficulty, sound or unsound, manifestly sprung from becoming zeal in the 
Governor-General to protect the interests of his employers. But how is this feeling 
metin the paragraphs ? Not by due acknowledgment of such zeal, but by im- 
peachment of his reasonings, in a tone as if it had been his object to sacrifice, 
instead of protecting them. When, iu 1822, the Governor-General was in posses- 
sion of the Court’s letter of 1821, and construing it as all reasonable men would 
construe it, and as Mr. Harrington, in his Minute, has construed it, as an acqui- 
escence in the principle of affording such relief to an ally (vide paragraphs 
40 and 41 of the Court's letter), though appearing to deny any such view 
in paragraphs 70 and 71;—when the noble Marquis, 1 repeat, so constru- 
ing it, with the aid of Mr. Feudall’s suggestion respecting the peshcush, which 
appeared to make the illegality of the act somewhat more doubtful, deter- 
mined te accede to the proposition, misconstruction of the Court’s letter is di- 
reetly made a matter of charge : and to close the matter with a ludicrous climax, 
the Court is made to ask,—And why, as you did so construe it, and determined 
so to proceed, did you not do it sooner, and thus increase the saving to accrue 
therefrom to the Nizam’s Government ? On this inveterate search after faults 
in the noble Marquis’ conduct, no comment can be necessary. And here I can- 
not but observe, that in my opinion the Court would have done well to quiet its 
perturbed and wrangling spirit, and instead of discussing whether or not the real 
intent and meaning of the incongruous paragraphs on this subject, in the Court’s 
letter of November 1821, had been seized by the Government, it would have shown 
somewhat more of practical wisdom, by deciding and giving directions upon the 
positive fact before them,—of the advance of a million from the Company’s treasu- 
ries, ‘* to advance both our interests and reputation, by a generous and successful 
endeavour to serve au ally in time of need.’ (Vide Court's letter, 28th November 
1821.) Surely it was of more consequence to say to the Government, ‘* We approve 
of your act under all circumstances before you,” than thus to pursue, through 
endless mazes, what was altogether passed and gone by; leaving the important 
fact at issue almost without notice, and certainly neither approved nor disap- 
proved, Some querulous sentences might still, for the Court’s gratification, have 
remained, on the lateness of our knowledge of such a measure being in contem- 
plation, and on the decision thereon previous to our sanction. But the act being 
determined upon, and 100,000/. already despatched to Hyderabad, I ,certainly 
could have desired to see the Court speak detinitively and positively on such an 
appropriation of our resources, which the urgency of the case seems to have ren- 
dered imperiously necessary.! 





1 N.B. I observe, with some satisfaction, that the Board have made an addition to 
the sixty-third paragraph, giving sanction to the measure, by saying, ‘* we will not 
now disturb the arrangement.” I am still at a loss, however, to account for the in- 
congruity of the last senteuce of their addition, viz. ‘ That the additional dela 
required for a reference to us could not have produced material inconvenience,” with 

’ the text of the sixty-third paragraph, viz. ** If it was considered open to the construc- 
tiou put upon it by the Marquis of Hastings, we are surprised that it was not acted 
upon sooner.” By this addition, the Court is made to blow hot and cold with the 
same breath; and it would be desirable that the Board should be requested to modify 
their addition to the sixty-third paragraph, so as to reconcile it with that paragraph, 

or alter the paragraph consistently with their addition, 
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I observe that the Draft, after reprobating the conduct of the Government of 
Mr. Adam for accediug to Mr. Feudall’s plan, without the previous assent of the 
Court, seems to recoguize that plau as the best, deeming it exempt from legal 
objection. I presume due care has been taken by the Court to ascertain its su- 
perior legality. Doubts are expressed, in paragraph 84, of the liability of British 
officers serviug with the Nizam’s troops to our martial law ; aud, in paragraph 
86, Mr. Hastings is quoted as saying, they are in truth exempt therefrom. 
Surely, in a letter from the ruiing Power, the expression of doubts on so vital a 
point is not very enlightening or characteristic of wisdom ; and it were well, in 
my opinion, to remove them from our own minds, rather than thus to communi- 
cate them: especially as their transmission from Calcutta to Hyderabad will 
naturally follow, through some public or private channel, and cannot be expected 
to improve the discipline of the Nizam’s military establishment. 

I shall close this dissent with observing, that the strong eulogium pronounced 
by the Court, at the close of this extraordinary letter, on the merits of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, appears to me to be wholiy undeserved and highly dangerous. 
Onarriving at the Residency he found the affairs of the Nizam improved andim- 
proving. With a restless desire to distinguish himself, he has unsparingly as- 
sailed the character of every one who came within his range, includwg the 
Marquis of Hastings, his own predecessor, and the Minister, Chundoo Loll, 
whom, however, he is constrained to acknowledge to be the only man in the 
country fit for his station. In neglect of his positive instructions, he instantly 
busied himself in the internal adininistration, to the extent of making new set- 
tlements of the revenue for various periods, contemplating even perpetual settle- 
ments ; aud several of these mighty changes were adopted without previous 
sanction from the Bengal Government, and have been carried into effect with 
the forced acquiescence of the Minister, under his own instructions, founded on 
the imperfect knowledge gained in a few months, and under the superintendence 
of European military officers of all rauks and ages ; who, it may be presumed, 
without disparagement to their capacities, had but very slight experience in 
such matters. Desirous of unrivalled power, he has evidently contemplated the 
removal of Chandoo Loll, the ablest man in the country; and his latent endea- 
vours, Which | grieve to see the Court encourage, by saying, in paragraph 92, 
** this point should be settled,” instead of saying, it should most seriously be 
inquired into previously to a single move, seem to be to endeavour to set up the 
Nizam, whose imbecility is of universal notoriety, as a fit person himself to 
govern his dominions. Can any one be so short-sighted as not to perceive, that 
the drift of all this proceeding is to get rid of the ouly man fit to govern the 
country, to place an imbecile sovereign in the nominal possession of authority, 
and then to establish himself iu despotic and unrivalled sway? Such, at least, 
appears to me to be the hoped-for result of these measures. I may be mistaken 
in attributing such designs to Sir Charles Metcalfe ; but that the removal of the 
Minister, and the bringing forward the Nizam himself to be the ruler, must pro- 
duce results of that tiature, either in the person of Sir Charles Metcalfe or of 
some other European, to the total destruction of even the nominal independence 
of the Nizam’s dominions, appears to me to be no more than the natural com- 
bination of cause and effeet. 

Of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s indefatigable industry in collecting rumours and 
establishing ‘* convictions”’ upou them, I have said enough. Ali that is known 
of the read transactions of the house of Palmer and Co. has been drawn from the 
accounts furnished by themselves and by the Minister; and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s merit in these transactions is confined, in my opinion, to his expertness 
in feeding the insatiable desire which party-spirit had engendered, of mixing the 
name of Lord Hastings with these miserable dealings. By the latest advices, I 
see all conuexion between the house of William Palmer and Co. and the Minister 
is at anend; which, under the new arrangement for paying off the debts of the 
Nizam, may do good, and can do no harm. | perceive a strong accusatory letter 
has been addressed to the Minister, Chundoo Loll, of the justice and propriety 
of which [ permit myself to entertain the strongest doubts ; and | observe a 
repetition of the fulsome eulogium on Sie Charles Metcalfe, which the Court’s 





The Board having taken the same view as I have expressed, regarding the necessity 
of a clear decision on this application of owr resources, whether surplus or otherwise, 
I cannot but regret that they have so hastily returned the letter approved, as the 
perusal of thisdissent might have suggested some further aud more important changes, 
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Letter has deigned to echo. But although [ may stand alone in my opinion, I 
must re-assert, that | consider Sir Charles Metcalfe wholly undeserving of praise 
in these transactions ; and I am constrained to express my fears that, at uo 
distant period, it will be found that that gentleman’s merits have been greatly 
exaggerated, and that vital changes in our relations with the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment may be expected to ensue in prejudice thereto, if the Bengal Government 
be uot strictly enjoined to put an end to Sir Charles Metcalfe’s unwarrantable 
encroachments. 

To conclude, I beg it may be understood that, although I may appear, by the 
course of my argument, tu have advocated the cause of the house of William 
Palmer and Co, I have been actuated by no such desire; and I beg to add that 
every individual of the house is wholly unknown to me. Were I to judge from 
appearances only, or from partial statements, I should be inclined to think very 
unfavourably of the bonus, and of the allowances to the partners of the house, 
bearing interest. Indeed, it appears difficult to reconcile these transactions, 
under any explanation, with our European notions: yet am | disposed to concur 
with Mr. Harington, as stated in his Minute, that as the sentiments of Govern- 
ment on this subject, as communicated to the Resident, “ are chiefly founded on 
presumption and inference (however strong such grounds of imputation may be), 
it is possible that Messrs. William Palmer and Ce. may be less culpable than, 
from the evidence before us, we conclude them to have been.’’—I have, &c. 

London, 19th January 1624. (Signed) J. PATTISON. 


Dissent of the Hon. W. F, E-puinstone, Mr. DANIELL, and Mr. MiLts. 


Concurring entirely in the opinions so forcibly expressed in the foregoing 
paper, (with the exception of the solemnity and importance attached to an extra- 
judicial affidavit), we beg to record our Dissent from the Hyderabad dispatch ; 
and more particularly from those paragraphs, where the most erroneous in- 
ferences are drawn from unauthenticated statements, and opprobrious terms 
applied to transactions not as yet investigated. 5 

East-India House, 21st Jan, 1824, (Signed) Ws. F. ELPHiNsTone. 

J. DANIELL. 
CuaAkLEs Mi-Ls, Jun. 


Letter from Sir WiLtL1AM RuMmBoLpD, Bart. to the CuarrMan, Deputy Cnair- 
MAN, and Directors, of the East-India Company. 


Honourable Sirs: In laying the accompanying documents before your ho- 
nourable Court, in conformity with the consent you were pleased to give to my 
application, begging permission to do so, I trust I shall be pardoned if I take the 
liberty of offering a few observations relating to those documents; and, in so 
doing, I am compelled to advert to the political state and public credit of the 
Nizam’s country, for many years before the establishment of the house of 
William Palmer and Co. 

The house of William Palmer and Co. acted under the impression, that the 

decided and public support given by the British Government to Chundoo Loll, 
had arisen out of the kyowledge which the British Government possessed, that 
a very powerful party, to which the Nizam himself was supposed to lean, 
existed in his Highness’s Court opposed to the British interests, and hence the 
firm concluded that any assistance rendered to Chundoo Loll for the support 
of his Government, would be looked upon favourably by the British Govern- 
ment. 
At tne period when the house became involved in pecuniary transactions with 
the Minister, the credit of the Nizam’s Government was very low, and the Minis- 
ter’s assignments upon his collectors were discounted in the bazars at a dis- 
count of three and four per cent. per mouth. The house, in lending him money 
upon much more favourable terms, supposed that its transactions were benefi- 
cial to his Government. At this time it never entered into the contemplation 
of the firm, that their accounts with the Minister would be subjected to an 
audit by the British Government. It was supposed that the Minister's satisfac- 
tion with the terms of their engagements was sufficient, and therefore all charges 
to him were consolidated under the head of interest, by which the adjustment 
of accounts with him was much ‘simplified. Had the house anticipated a re- 
audit of its accounts, the charges for expenses and commission would have been 
made separately, and the interest would not have then appeared so high. 

In support of this, 1 beg to submit that the usual charge, of British houses of 
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agency at the Presidency, of one per cent. commission upon one side of an ac- 
count current, amounts frequently to three or four per cent. upon the amount 
of the balance, 

But the accounts were kept only for the information of Rajah Chundoo Loll ; 
and the firm having received the sanction of the British Government to their 
dealings with the Minister, supposed that he was equally competent to make his 
bargains with them and with the native bankers ; and they always believed that 
whea he resorted to the house in preference to natives for accommodation, he did 
so because he found the terms of. such accommodations from it more advanta- 
geous to him than those he could make elsewhere. I beg to submit to your 
consideration, that during the Residency of Mr. Russell, all the transactions of 
the Minister with the house were upon the security of the Minister only, and 
that the Resident had required from the firm an acknowledgment in writing, 
that they understood themselves to have no other security than that of the Ni- 
zam’s Government, and no right to expect from the Resident any further assist- 
ance for the recovery of their debts, than such as he could give them by his 
influence over the Minister, without involving the British Government in any 
discussions with the Nizam’s Government on the subject. 

In estimating the terms of the advances made by the house, it is hoped that 
the nature of the security will be taken into consideration ; and I am sure Iam 
justified in saying, that no natives would have lent money so cheap upon such 
security as the house held. 

In confirmation of this, I beg to state that the native bankers at Hyderabad 
refused to take half the amount of the loan upon the terms of the agreement with 
the Minister, and only agreed to lend money for the purpose of the loan to the 
honse upon its security, taking from it, at first sixteen, and afterwards eighteen 
and twenty-four per cent. for these advances, and compelling the house to pay 
them the same rates for all their previous advances. These facts are so noto- 
rious at Hyderabad, that I am convinced their accuracy will not be disputed. 

I further submit for your consideration, that at the period of the great advances 
made by the house to the Nizam’s Government, the interest of money in Cal- 
cutta was never less than twelve per cent.: that during that time the Company’s 
Government had opened a loan, giving ten per cent. interest for a year, and 
that the rates of exchange at which money was received for that loan at different 
treasuries, and other advantages given to the lenders, afforded them a bonus of 
six or seven per cent. upon the money lent. 

If such was the value of money in those times in Calcutta (and it may be easily 
ascertained by a reference to the houses of agency in London) among merchants 
living under the protection of a British court of justice, and when they had ample 
security for all money transactions, your honourable Court can thence form a 
just conception of the rate at which individuals at Hyderabad were likely to 
borrow, when the lenders were aware of the hazardous speculation in which the 
borrowers had embarked. 

I have understood that the present Resident at Hyderabad, at the commence- 
ment of last year, urged thereto by the distresses of the regular and reformed 
troops of his Highness, was induced to borrow money at Hyderabad through the 
First Assistant at the Residency; and that, upon the ample security of the 
Britsh Residency, he could only obtain two lacs of rupees at twelve per cent. 
This fact I have only learnt from private letters to me: your honourable Court 
may have information on the subject. Ifthe fact be correctly stated, Il venture to 
hope that it may be considered as highly in favour of the transactions of the 
house ; for at the period above alluded to, the houses of agency in Calcutta 
would not receive money at a higher rate of interest than five per cent., and re- 
fused to receive large sums even upon those terms. 

I beg to submit to your honourable Court, that the large debt to the house 
originated in the advances made to the Minister for the maintenance and equip- 
ment of troops during Lord Hastings’ campaigns. That in making those ad- 
vances, the firm was fully aware of the depth of the speculation into which they 
entered. They saw, on one hand, the imminent risk to which they were ex- 
posed of losing the whole, for they were aware that the spirit of resistance tothe 
British Government, which manifested itself in all Central India, was fully as 
strong at Hyderabad as in the other native Courts. Had Chundoo Loll been 
murdered by the opposite party, or had he been dismissed by their intrigues, or 
had his pecuniary resources failed, they were convinced that the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment would have joined the confederacy against the British Government. 


Sup. Oriental Herald, Vol. 4, 20 
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On the other hand, they had full confidence in the firmness of the British Resi- 
dent, and in the zeal and fidelity of Rajah Chundoo Loll. They were aware of 
the vast importance which must be attached by the Company’s Government to 
the active co-operation of the Nizam’s, and of the alarming consequences of his 
defection, and they imagined that, if the capital and credit of the house could 
be made essentially useful to the Nizam, they should render a public service, 
which could not be overlooked by either Government. The firm saw the de- 
fection of other native Courts in succession with dismay, and could not but 
dread that the Hyderabad State would be involved in the general wreck; but it 
nevertheless continued its assistance, and the Nizam’s Government stood firm to 
the end. 

I venture to solicit your honourable Court to refer to the despatches of your 
Residents for years previous to these campaigns relative to the state of the 
credit and finances of the Nizam’s Government, and to consider the extent of 
the military aid which he did furnish to the British Government; and if that 
aid was greater than might have been expected from his resources, I trust it will 
appear that he must have received great and unexpected assistance, and that the 
house of William Palmer and Co. may hope for some consideration for having 
furnished it. 

The Resident and the Minister have frequently acknowledged the great pub- 
lic services rendered by the house at the above times ; and we always hoped that 
the Governor-General would feel disposed to look favourably upon an establish- 
ment which had asserted claims to his protection upon their joint testimony. 

I humbly submit, therefore, that if these high authorities appear to have 
shown peculiar consideration for the house, the causes of this consideration may 
be readily accounted for, as proceeding from motives creditable to our establish- 
ment: and [| hope and trust, that if it does not seem expedient that our house 
should be allowed to continue its transactions with the Nizam’s Governmeut, 
the liberality and justice of your honourable Court will induce it to look favour- 
ably upon the house in the adjustment of its claims, and that it may not lose the 
benefit of the countenance of the British Government, in prosecuting its com- 
mercial and other banking transactions at Hyderabad. I have, &c. 

London, 19th January 1824. (Signed) Wo. RuMBOLD. 

Statement (10) to which the Documents refer. 

Sir William Rumbold accompanied Lord Hastings to India, and landed in 
Calcutta in October 1813. In the early part of the year 1814 he received, through 
Mr. Palmer of Calcutta, a proposal to become a partner with William Palmer 
and Co. of Hyderabad. Lord ete being at that time in Caleutta, Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold consulted his Lordship on the prudence of accepting the offer, 
but was discouraged by his Lordship from acceding thereto. 

In the month of June, Lord Hastings proceeded up the country, and in the 
autumn Sir William Rumbold addressed his Lordship by letter, urging his incli- 
nation to join the house at Hyderabad.* By a reply, dated 4th November 1814 
(No. 1), Lord Hastings again discouraged the project. In order to understand 
the reference to trust-money in this and letter (No.2), it is requisite to state, 
that Lord Hastings is a trustee to the marriage settlement of Sir William Rum- 
bold, and his consent is therefore necessary to the employment of any and every 
portion of the funds in settlement. 

In conse quence of further information, Sir William Rumbold again addressed 
Lord Hastings in a letter (No. 2), in the latter end of 1814, recurring to the 
subject of the Hyderabad house, and enclosing a letter from Mr. De Fries of 
Notes (No. 3). To this Lord Hastings replied by a letter dated 4th January 

815 (No. 4). 

In the month of April following, Sir William Rumbold proceeded to Hydera- 
had and became a partner, and signed a deed of copartnery with Messrs. William 
Palmer, Hastings Palmer, Bunketty Dos, Dr. Currie, and Hans Sotheby. 

On reference to Lord Hastings’ letter of January 1815, it appears that a letter 
from the Governor-General in Council had heen previously written to the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, giving the benefit of the British Government’s sanction and 
countenance to the house of William Palmer and Co., ** in consequence of the 
service rendered by that house to the Nizam’s Government at the request of the 
Resident.” 








* That House was establishedin February 1614, 
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The disturbed state of Central India, and the distressed state of the Nizam’s 
treasury at this and following periods, rendered it very desirable to the Minister, 
Chundoo Lol, to be ble to command money for the payment of the troops, at 
times when the resources of the country did not enable him to provide it. 

The house of Palmer and Co., well aware of the pledged support afforded to 
the Minister by the British Government and Resident, did from time to time 
meet his wishes, so far as they deemed it consistent with safety and propriety. 
It is not to be forgotten, that the Nizam’s country, under the resolute and faith- 
ful conduct of Chundoo Loll, was the only ally in that part of India that re- 
mained attached to the British Government, and efficiently supported it in the 
field ata momentous crisis. That it was enabled to afford that assistance, and 
that the Minister was enabled to preserve his station and power against the in- 
trigues of his rivals and his enemies, was owing to the resources he found in 
the confidence and liberality of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

In the year 1816, the house directed its attention to the precise terms and 
import of the letter addressed by the Supreme Government in their favour to the 
Resident; and although he had considered it sufficient to authorize him in sanc- 
tioning the transactions they had had with the Nizam’s Government, they 
thought it right to address a letter to the Governor-General in Council, dated 
27th June 1816 (No. 5), requesting a specific official protection against the 
penalties of the 37th George III. according to the terms of the Act. The licence, 
under the hand and seal of the Governor-General in Council (No. 6), was trans- 
mitted iu aletter from Mr. Secretary Adam, dated the 23d July 1816 (No. 7.) 

In 1817 an application was made to William Palmer and Co., on the represen - 
tation of Captain Sydentam, the British Political Agent at Berar, to establish a 
branch of the firm at Aurungabad, for the purpose of paying with regularity the 
regular and refornted troops of His Highness. 

It is important to observe, that Captain Sydenham was most urgent in desiring 
that the house of Palmer and Co. should consent to undertake this transaction ; 
and yet it has been insinuated, that Mr. Russell was a partner, or otherwise inte- 
rested in the money transactions of the house of Chundoo Loll. Surely Captain 
Sydenham would not have suggested the transaction, had he deemed it one 
merely calculated for the undue advantage of the house, at the expense of the 
Nizam’s Government, which is the insinuated ground on which it is pretended 
Mr. Russell’s interested consent to the transaction was alone obtained. 

The extract of a letter from Mr. William Palmer to Mr. John Palmer (No. 18), 
gives the account of the motives which induced the former to assent to the ar- 
rangement. 

This letter was written after Sir William Rumbold had left Hyderabad to go 
round to Calcutta, and in consequence of having heard of certain objections to 
the Aurungabad establishment, which led to the call made by the Governor-Ge- 
neral in council for the accounts of the house in September, 1819. 

To this proposal the house declined assenting, seeing that it would be attended 
with considerable difficulties and expense, that the advances they might be call- 
ed on to furnish would be considerable, and feeling the pressure of those they 
had already made in the late campaign, at the urgent request of the Resident, 
to enable the Nizam’s Government to equip and support their troops co-operating 
with the Company’s armies ; to induce the house to make which advances, they 
were repeatedly assured they would thereby entitle themselves to the grateful 
considerations of both Governments. Upon a repeated and more urgent repre- 
sentation to the house by the Resident, at the commencewent of the year 1818, 
Captain Sydenham holding out the prospect of an impending revolt of the troops, 
William Palmer and Co. did consent to the proposed establishment at Aurun- 
gabad. 

The house engaged to make monthly payments to the troops, to an amount not 
exceeding two lacs of rupees per month, fur which the Minister was to give them, 
at the commencement of each year, assignments on the Collectors, to the amount 
of thirty lacs of rupees. An account-current was to be opened with the Minister, 
who was to be charged eighteen per cent. for interest, and six per cent. for com- 
mission, (including all charges for providing specie, &c.) On the debtor balance 
against him the house were to debit themselves with 12 per cent. interest for any 
balance of cash in their hands, arising from an excess of their receipts from the 
Collectors beyond their payments. It depended on the Nizam’s Governor, there- 
fore, by secing that the Collectors made punctual payment of the charges upon 
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them, that Messrs. Palmer and Co, should derive no advantage whatever from the 
contract. 

The Resident was fully acquainted with the contents of the contract. 

On the 4th September, 1819, the Governor-General in council wrote to desire a 
copy of the accounts of Messrs. Palmer and Co. with the Minister Chundoo Loll, 
relating to the Aurungabad contract. Whilst the letter was on the road, Sir 
William Rumbold was crossing it on his way to Calcutta. 

On learning, on his arrival there, what had been done, he addressed a letter to 
the Secretary to Government, announcing himself as a partner in the house of 
William Palmer and Co., and, in the name of himself and partners, declining to 
produce the accounts called for Sir William Rumbold was summoned before the 
council, but for what purpose he was not informed, and he there stated that he 
objected on principle to disclose any account between his house and any consti~ 
tuent: but he stated, that the accounts had been delivered to the Minister, and 
that he was the proper person to be applied to for them. 

The Council sustained the validity of the grounds of the objection, and Sir 
William Rumbold understood the demand would not be persisted in. 

Sir William Rumbold being before the Council, stated that he had heard that 
an impression existed of Mr. Russell’s being, or having been, a secret partner in 
the firm of which he was made member, and he tendered himself to be examined 
on oath on that subject, but his offer was not accepted. 

After the Council broke up, he received a note (No. 8), dated 9th of October, 
from the Secretary, Mr. Metcalfe, stating that it had been determined that the 
arrangement between the house and Chundoo Loll should not be interfered with. 
In the mean time, the requisition of the Governor-General in Council had been 
transmitted to Hyderabad ; and in Sir William Rumbold’s absence, Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co., deeming that erroneous conclusions might be drawn from the with- 
holding the accounts, transmitted them in full detail to the Resident, with a let- 
ter (No, 9), 12th September, 1619. On the following day, Mr. Russell acknow- 
ledged the receipt in letter (No. 10.)* 

On the 3d February, 1820, Mr. Metcalfe addressed a letter (No. 11) to Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold, stating that the accounts had been received, and that after pass- 
ing in circulation among the Members of Government, they had been returned 
to Hyderabad, there being no plea for scrutinizing or recording them. It should 
be here stated, that the Minister had observed his part of the contract to the letter 
only, but not the spirit ; for the assignments he gave to the house proved to be 
not claimable to a very large amount; and thus was the house left, after acting 
under the contract for a year and a half, under an advance of cash of nearly 
fourteen lacs of rupees, on the Aurungabad contract. 

The house was, at this time, urgent with the Minister to keep his promises 
made to them at the period of their advances during the Pindarry war, and for 
the pay of the Berar Suwars, and to give them good assignments as security 
or a discharge of their claims. 

The Minister urged his inability to keep his word, at a moment too when he 
was pressed by the British Resident to diminish the establishment, and that such 
reductions required the immediate command of a sum of money to discharge 
existing claims ; and that he only saw one way of being enabled to do his duty to 
all parties, viz., by raising a loan sufficient to discharge all his debts bearing a 
higher rate of interest, and at the same time leave him a sum to discharge the 
claims to be paid on reducing the establishment. 

The proposal of the Minister was replied to by a letter from the house, which 
letter, together with the Minister’s proposal delivered to the Resident, were at a 
later period forwarded by him to Calcutta, and the sanction of the Council was re- 
turned to the loan, The terms on which the proposal was submitted to the 
Supreme Government were, that for an advance of sixty lacs, six annual repay- 
ments, of sixteen lacs each, were to be receivedin return. These repayments 
were to include interest, commission, and all charges. 

To raise so large a sum within the limited district to which the constituents of 
the house were usually confined, did not come within the calculation or expecta- 
tion of Messrs. Palmer and Co. It was their scheme to have furnished the 
money by instalments, within a limited period of some months; in the interval, 





* The copies of these letters furnished by Sir William Rumbold are dated, No. 9 
the 12th October, and No, 10 the 30th October, 
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they counted upon receiving money on loan from the different Presidencies, at 
a moderate and ordinary rate of interest. The proposals for the loan, on the 
terms above specified, were made in the month of March or April, but not sent 
to Calcutta till some months later, for the formal approval of the Governor- 
General in Council. The terms and object of the loan had been immediately 
communicated to Mr. Russell, and received his sanction. He was of upinion, 
that under the letter of licence, the express sanction of the Government to this 
transaction was not requisite. The measure was one of evident advantage to the 
Minister, as by it alone was he enabled to comply with the Resident’s wishes of 
reduction, and at the same timeto meet the call for the fulfilment of his engage- 
ments to Palmer and Cov. and to other creditors. 

Immediately on the assent of Messrs. Palmer and Co. being signified to the 
Minister, he became urgent with them to let him have advances made to him at 
the moment, those payments to be counted as in part of the loan, when the con- 
tract should be formally drawn up and completed. These previous advances at 
the period between the proposal for and the actual contracting for the loan 
swelled up the amount of Messrs. Palmer and Co’s claims, when the loan came 
tu be completed, to an amount so nearly approaching the whole of it, as to make 
it appear merely a transfer of one security to another; but the money was not the 
less actually paid to the Minister. For his accommodation the Joan wes antici- 
pated, and he gave the bonus for that service and risk. 

For this accommodation, at the great expense and inconvenience of the house, 
he offered them compensation in the shape of the bonus, out of the loan, of eight 
lacs. Messrs. Palmer and Co. are ready to submit to any mercantile persons the 
question, whether, under their circumstances, they would not have much preferred 
the delayed payment, than to have made the advances at the risk they did for the 
bonus? In fact, from the representations of the Minister of the urgency of his 
necessities, and the peril to their own claims previously existing, they felt them- 
selves compelled to support Chundoo Loli at this crisis. Those claims had arisen 
with the knowledge of the Resident. 

On the Ist January, 1821, Mr. Metcalfe addressed a letter (No. 12) to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., intimating the order of the Court of Directors that the licence of 
July, 1816, should be suspended, as to any future transactions between the house 
and the Nizam. On the 15th January, Messrs, Palmer and Co. replied by letter 

No. 13). 

( Socn after Mr, Russell’s retirement, Mr. Metcalfe, his successor, addressed to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co, a letter, (No. 14), dated 19th March, 1821, announcing 
his intention of submitting to the Supreme Government a plan for discharging 
the sixty-lac loan. To this letter Messrs Palmer and Co, replied, on the 24th 
April, by letter (No. 15). 

On the 5th April, Mr. Metcalfe submitted his proposal to the Governor-General 
in Council, but it does not appear to have been approved, It has been supposed 
that its failure was owing to Sir William Rumbold’s influence with the Governor- 
General. This is, however, a completely erroneous impression, for it so happens 
that Sir William Rumbold, differing in his view of the effect of the proposal from 
his partners, by whom, after repeated discussions, he was outvoted and overruled, 
was very anxious that the proposal of the Resident should be complied with. 

On the 10th of June, 1821, Lord Hastings addressed a private letter (No. 16) 
to Sir William Rumbold, desiring that, with a view to remove any doubt on his 
own mind, the firm of Palmer and Co. should defiae, upon oath, whether or not 
any British public functionary had, at any time, had pecuniary transactions with 
the house, which could influence him in countenancing their dealings with the 
Nizam’s Government. In the end of this letter, Lord Hastings expressly states 
the object of his inquiry to relate to Mr. Henry Russell. In this letter Lord 
Hastings refers to a former communication he had made to Sir William Rumbold, 
stating the expediency of Mr, Palmer’s making a similar declaration the preced- 
ing month of December, 1820. Upon that occasion Sir William Rumbold waited 
upon Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident, and communicated to him Lord Hastings’ 
wish, and at the same time read to him the declaration (No. 17) to which Mr. 
Palmer was ready to swear. He also stated to Mr. Metcalfe the fact of Mr. 
Sotheby having been at one time a partner in the house, whilst he occupied the 
station of Assistant to the Resident ; and he further acquainted Mr. Metcalfe with 

the peculiar circumstances under which Mr, Palmer had been induced to give him 
a share in the house, which fully acquitted Messrs, Palmer and Co, of any corrupt 
motive in having so done. 
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Sir William Rumbold considered his communication of Mr, Sotheby’s connexion 
to Mr. Metcalfe as heaving been made in the confidence of private and friendly in- 
tercourse, and he felt convinced that the Resident would not make any public use 
of the knowledge so acquired, to the injury of that gentleman. 

Sir William Rumbold would probaby not think himself authorised to refer to 
it now, if he had not heard that it had been alluded to in Calcutta. He states 
it now, as proof that the house did not consider the connexion as objectionable 
in point of fact, and also as explanatory of the purpose of the affidavit after- 
wards made out. Sir William Rumbold’s object in this communication to Mr. 
Metcalfe was simply to obtain his private opinion, whether the declaration would 
be considered by Lord Hastings as a sufficieut answer to the information he had 


required; and it was necessary to explain to that gentleman the dificulty of 


making it more general, without involving Mr. Sotheby. Mr. Sotheby, at the 
time he was admitted a partner, was scarcely on speaking terms with the Resi- 
dent, and never set his foot within the Residency, except on public or formal 
occasions. The terms he was on at the Residency did not vary during the whole 
time that he continued a partner. The declaration of Mr. Palmer (No. 17} 
was read over to Mr. Metcalfe, and not objected to by him, and was transmittec 
to Lord Hastings by Sir William Rumbold in a letter, dated the 22d December 
1820 (No. 19). On the receipt of Lord Hastings’ letter of June 10th, 1821, 
above referred to,(No. 16), which could not have reached Hyderabad earlier than 
on the 25th June,* Sir William Rumbold and Mr. Palmer drew up an affidavit, 
(No. 20), and attested the same before Mr. Sotheby, the first Assistant, (in Mr. 
Metcalfe’s absence.) 

On the 26th of June it was transmitted to Lord Hastings, in a letter from Sir 
William Rumbold (No. 21). This affidavit has been the subject of unmerited 
and unfounded remarks. 

It is submitted that a fairer or more conscientious, honest, and open declara- 
tion was never made; one which it was utterly impossible to misconstrue or 
misapprebend. 

In reference to this affidavit, Mr. Metcalfe wrote to Sir William Rumbold on 
the 8th May 1823 (No. 22), and enclosed a letter from the Supreme Government 
(No. 23), to which Sir William Rumbold replied by letter (No. 24). 

Letters (No. 25 and 26) are here added, as completely bearing out the correct- 
ness of the affidavit, in confutation of the insinuations which have been made 
against its truth. 

The affidavit embraces a period commencing with the present house of Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., and distinctly denies any improper connexion with Mr, 
Henry Russell and also with Mr. Charles Russell: for had he been connected 
with the House, the partners could not have sworn that Mr. Henry Russell was 
not indirectly connected with them. 


(12..—DOCUMENTS NOTICED IN THE FOREGOING STATEMENT. 
(No. 1.) Letter from Lord Morra to Sir Witt1AM RumBoxD, Bart., &c. &c. &c. 


Mr. dear Sir William :—You are very good in making for me so much allow- 
ance respecting the tardiness of my answer to your letter. It is very true that I 
have ample occupation both for my mind and time, yet I should not have over- 
looked your business, had not another cause than multiplicity of other advert- 
ences operated. I was very solicitous of recurring to a memorandum which I 
had made of points discussed respecting your affairs by me with Sir Edward k>-¢. 
I sought that paper in vain. The hope of retrieving it when 1 might be able to 
make a closer rummage, led me to delay till I should have a moment of leisure 
for that research; but, alas! when was that moment to be found? Though I 
have not got the scrap, I recollect sufficient of the particulars to answer, per- 
haps, your purpose. Sir Edward was decidedly of opinion, that I could not be 
justified in assenting to the embarking any part of Harriet’s fortune in anght but 
Government Securities. This I mentioned to you at the time, and I see you look 
to the direct operation of that principle, but 1am not sure whether you take 
into calculation its indirect effect. You talk of borrowing the sum which you are 
to advance for a share in the firm. How can yon do that without security to 





* The post, in fine weather, is about thirteen days coming. The rains begin in 
June; after which the time is very uncertain, 
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pledge? Your own money cannot be made that security, because that would be 
to subject it to the very risk which Sir Edward East regarded as illegal. If this 
be not an obstacle, I ought to suggest for your consideration a point to which you 
probably have not adverted. You do not only hazard the sum which you place 
in the firm, but any one of the partners is individually liable, to the whole ex- 
tent of his property, for the debts of the house: any accumulation, therefore, 
which you might make, with the view to comfort hereafter in England, would be 
exposed to that danger. I state this only for your reflection. 1 am not compe- 
tent to form a judgment, satisfactory to myself, of the advantage or peril of 
your engaging in the business. A man of greater worth and honour than John 
Palmer nowhere exists, if universal testimony is to be relied upon, aud he is un- 
questionably of strong talents: on the other hand, he has the character of spe- 
culating in commerce, to an extent disportioned to his capital. This opinion 
may be only the loose guess of the uninformed, or the misrepresentation of the 
envious; still having heard it advanced by a person whose situation gave him a 
special view of the commerce of Calcutta, | am bound to impart it to you. 
Whether the house of Hyderabad is in such acknowledged connexion with the 
house of John Palmer in Calcutta, as that the one can be responsible for the 
other, I am not able to say. That fact would be a material consideration. Your 
best procedure will be to consult Sir Edward East. The kindness of his dis- 
position will ensure you against his thinking it intrusion ; and his judgment is so 
sure, that you would have perfect comfort in relying on it. Adieu, my dear Sir 
William. Give my affectionate remembrances to Harriet, and believe me, &c. 

Camp at Powain, 20th Nov. 1824. (Signed) Moira. 

(No. 2.) Letter from Sir Wm. Rumso.n, Bart. 
The answer to this Letter is dated 4th January, 1815. 

My dear Lord:—I mentioned, in a letter 1 wrote you some weeks since, in 
answer to one of your Lordship’s, that I should take the liberty of troubling you 
again about the house at Hyderabad. I trust you will let me trespass a few mo- 
ments upon your time, in explaining what has occurred relative to that subject 
since the conversation I had with you. When my taking a share in the house 
was first proposed, 1 imagined that I should be expected to reside in Hyderabad ; 
the principal object of my inquiry was, therefore, as to the advantages [ should 
derive by giving up all chance of employmevt under your Lordship, and quitting 
a place where I should leave the friends | have inthis country. I did not see any 
use in entering into the question of whether or not the trust-money could be 
safely embarked in the house till I had determived whether it was advisable to 
entertain Mr. Palmer’s propvsition at all. 

The conversation I had at that time with your Lordship and Lady London, 
and the kind intentions you expressed towards me, induced me to give up all idea 
of leaving Calcutta. The subjéct has since been revived, because it is now pro- 
posed to me to become a member of the house without residing at Hyderabad. 
All the information I have been able to procure has convinced me that such a 
step would afford me a fair chance of realizing a fortune, and that with little or 
norisk. The funds required for this object, in order to make it answer to me, 
would amount to three lacs. I think they might be procured without much 
difficulty : in fact, | have the offer of the money at twelve per cent., provided | 
san find security for it. The first object with me, however, is to act with your 
Lordship’s approbation. My interests and my inclinations are equally concerned 
in this line of conduct, the propriety of which has been repeatedly urged by Mr. 
Palmer, however unnecessary such a cantion may be: at the same time he per- 
severes in saying that he knows no such certain way of making a fortu e. 
Were I assured of your approbation of the scheme, | would state to you what 
occurs to me, with respect io the possibility of appropriating the trust-money to 
this purpose, and how far the matter may be arranged without that money, should 
your Lordship see any difficulty in the way of its being so appropriated. I have 
already acquired from different persons much important information about the 
house, and have been waiting for the letter, of which I now enclose a copy, be- 
fore I would trouble you. The letter is from Mr. De Fries, a friend of my family, 
being under obligations to them, and the head of the great Portuguese house at 
Madras. I thought him, from his local knowledge and the reputation he has of 
being a particularly careful man of business, the best person I could refer to. I in 
consequence wrote to him, informing him of the offer that is made me, and re- 
questing he would advise me what todo, Your Lordship will, I trust, consider 
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his letter as very strong in favour of the house ; but I should, if you approve of 
the plan, be inclined to go to Hyderabad myself, before I positively embarked in 
the scheme. I have &c. 

(Signed) Wm. RuMBoLp. 


(No. 4.) Letter from Lorp Moira, to Sir WitLiaM RumBotp, Bart. 

My dear Sir William :—The account you have given of the house of Palmer 
and Co. at Hyderabad is very favourable, and certainly the details justify your 
inclination for going to that city, in order to inspect the books. I enclose youa 
letter to the Resident, couched in terms which will ensure to you his attentions and 
most earnest good offices. The partners speculate, that you being one of the firm 
will interest me in the welfare of the house, to a degree which may be materially 
beneficial to them : it is a fair aud honest calculation. The amount of advantage 
which the countenance of government may bestow must be uncertain, as 1 ap- 
prehend it would flow principally from the opinion the natives would entertain of 
the respect likely to be paid by,their own Government to an establishment known 
to stand well in the favour of the Supreme authority here. Perhaps a more dis- 
tinct benefit may attend the firm, from the consequent discouragement to com- 
petition with you, by any other British partnership, to which a similarly professed 
sanction would not be granted, Itis on the ground of the service to the Nizam, 
at the request of eur Resident, that I have consented to let the good wishes of 
Government for the prosperity of this firm be signified. No new establishment 
could have such a plea. Believe me, &c. 

Camp, at Kurnaul, 4th January, 1815. (Signed) Moira. 
(No. 16.) Letter from the Marguts of HastiNnGs, to Sir WiLL1AM RuMBoLD, Bart. 

My dear Sir William :—It is difficult for me to make you comprehend the un- 
pleasant discussions which have been within this fortnight past recorded, with re- 
gard to the pecuniary engagements between the house of William Palmer and 
Co, aud the Nizam. The whole has originated in these underhand suggestions of 
Mr, ————, which a false delicacy towards him prevented my exposing. They 
made impressions on others, who, acting on the erroneous persuasion, staked 
themselves in a manner which makes them flounder obstinately now, in order to 
preserve consistency. Much advantage is given to them by an apparent (I am 
sure not a real) want of frankness on the part of your house. I apprised you 
long ago that it was expedient for the firm to define, upon oath, whether or not 
any British public functionary had at any time had pecuniary transactions with 
the house which could influence him in countenancing your dealings with the 
Nizam’s Government. The evitation of so simple a declaration is awkward, 
even in the eyes of me, who have so strong a belief in the honour of your proceed- 
ings. Though Mr. Stuart declared he had never thrown on Mr. Russell the im- 
putation of a secret understanding with you, peculiar circumstances convince 
me that such a suspicion was communicated to persons at-home, and was received 
with ready faith. 

It depends on the house whether I also must not admit doubts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Barrackpore, 10th June, 1821. (Signed) HAsTINGs, 
(No. 17.) Declaration of Mr. WiLL1AM PALMER, 

I am prepared to make oath and declare, that the partners of our house at 
Hyderabad, styled Messrs. William Palmer and Co., are as follows: William 
Palmer, Sir William Rumbold, Hastings Palmer, and George Lamb : That there 
are no ofher partners, and that no public functionaries, here or elsewhere, have 
any personal interest, directly or indirectly, in our concerns: That when Sir 
William Rumbold went to Calcutta last year, we heard that it had been reported 
that Mr, Russell had some interest in our house. Sir William Rumbold was au- 
thorized at that time, and was anxious to declare upon oath, what I am now ready 
to declare, that Mr. Russell has not, and never has had, any personal interest in 
our concerns. 

Hyderabad, 23d December, 1820, (Signed) W. PALMER. 


(No. 19.) Letter from Sir Wm. Rumpo xp, Bart. 
Extract of a Letter to Lorp Hastines, dated 22d December, 1820. 


enclose a declaration made by Mr. Palmer, and to which he is ready to swear, 
if you wish it, I trust it will be satisfactory in proving, that whatever support we 
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have received from pret officers, has been disinterested, and from a view of 
justice to us. I will, however, beg of your Lordship merely to use this paper in 
the event of your wishing to send it to England. Of course our inclination, as 
well as our duty, would lead us at all times to give your Lordship any infornm- 
tion you require ; but we should not like such a declaration to be used officially 
in Calcutta, because we might be liable to be perpetually called upon in the same 
way. Our objections to this are upon the same ground which I urged in Calcutta 
last year, requesting that we might not be called upon to produce our private 
accounts it. Council. As mercantile men, we have no right to publish the affairs 
of those persons who transact business with us; and if the Council were to as- 
sume the right of making demands of this nature from us, our request to be 
exempted from affording the information required upon any occasion, might 
excite suspicions as to our motives which they would not deserve. 

Your Lordship may remember, that after the Council had, in compliance with 
our request, agreed to dispense with the production of the papers above referred 
to, we did lay them before the Council, and thereby proved that our objections 
were not to the inspection of our papers, but to the being called upon to produce 
them : for these reasons, I entreat your Lordship not to call for Mr. Palmer's 
affidavit, unless it be for your private satisfaction, or for the purpose of sending 
it to England.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) WiLtiAM RuMmBoLp. 
Affidavit by WiLL1AM PaLMEr, Esq. and Sir Witt1aM RumBowp. 

We, the undersigned, William Palmer and William Rumbold, do hereby make 
oath and declare, that the partners of our house at Hyderabad, called by the 
name of William Palmer and Co., are as follow ; William Palmer, Esq., Sir 
William Rumbold, Bart., Hastings Palmer, Esq., George Lamb, Esq., and Bun- 
ketty Dos, and that no other persons of any description have, directly or in- 
directly, any partnership with us, or any interest in any concerns, beyond such 
as the public has in every other bouse of agency. We further declare, that no 
public functionary, at the head of any public oftice or department, ever had any 
avowed or direct partnership, directly or indirectly, with us, or any interest in 
our concerns, which could influence him in countenancing our dealings with the 
Nizam’s Government, or give him any means of deriving any personal advantage 
from them. 

We think it proper to add, that several individuals, Natives and Europeans, 
who supported us with their capital at the commencement of our establishment, 
did, in consequence of such accommodation to us, derive benefits from our 
house. These were, however, such as we gave them from private friendship, or 
a sense of private and pecuniary obligations to them ; but we repeat, that 
although we have made this declaration for the purpose of being perfectly ex- 
plicit, no person or resident at the head of any public office or department of 
Government, or any one to whom we looked for public support or influence, 
have had any such benefit; and that no persons, of any description, but the 
above-named partners of our house, have been associated with us in any way, 
since the time we first entered into treaty for the Joan we negociated for the 
Nizam’s Government. 

(Signed) Wm. Pater. 
Wm. Rumegotp. 
Sworn before me, this 26th day of June 1821. 
(Signed) HANs Sornesy. 


(No. 21.) Letter from Sir W1LL1AM Rumso p, Bart. 


To the Most Noble the Marouis or Hastinas, &c. &c. &e. 


My dear Lord:—I trust the enclosed affidavit will satisfy your Lordship, that 
any backwardness we may have shown to make the declaration required, did not 
arise from any such motive as you have thought possible. It is a difficult thing 
for people who have had such ruinous and exteusive transactions, to take so 
sweeping an oath. If I could have said roundly, that none but the partuers of 
the house had had any advantage iv any of our dealings, I should have sent the 
declaration long ago; but this I could not do: for we have frequently been 
obliged to resort to friends for accommodations, and if we have given them any 
benefit forstheir assistance, it has been from motives purely disinterested and 
honest, The enclosed paper proves that those friends have not been the persons 
whom it is your object to be satisfied about ; and it would be very hard that we 
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should be obliged to injure them by our declaration. I say, “injure them,” be- 

cause nearly any person in this country may be termed a public functionary, 

being in the Company’s civil or military service ; and 1 believe, strictly speaking, 

no such persons ought to have any dealings, which could be in any way construed 

into mercantile ones; and that if we were uot to make the exception we have 

made, we should find it difficult to take the oath at all.—lI have, &c. 

Hyderabad, 26th June 1421. (Signed) Wm. RumBoLp. 

Political Leticr from Bengal, dated the 31st October 1823. 

1. On the 27th ultimo we had the honour to receive your letter of the 9th of 
April last.* 

2. In obedience to the orders of your honourable Court, we have published in 
the Government Gazette, and communicated to the subordinate Governments 
aud to the Residents und political Agents at the native courts, the instructions 
and explanation conveyed in the third and fourth paragraphs of your honourable 
Court’s letter regarding illegal loans, and directing the prosecution of British 
subjects who may contravene the law in that respect. 

3. Previously to promulgating the notice above adverted to, we deemed it ex- 
pedient to consult the Advocate-General on certain points connected with the 
subject of your honourable Court’s commands, on which we were desirous of re- 
ceiving more particular information. We beg leave to refer your honourable 
Court to the accompanying copies of our letter to Mr. Fergusson, and his reply. 
In cases of a contravention of the law by British subjects residing in a foreign 
territory where they cannot be made amenable to the process of his Majesty’s 
courts, the institution of a prosecution against them will, itis to be feared, be 
generally attended with much difficulty and with very doubtful success. 

4. We do not conceive that it was the intention of your honourable Court to 
give a retrospective effect to your orders regarding prosecutions for the mis- 
demeanour therein mentioned, and we have accordingly confined our proceed- 
ings in the case of Mr. Lamb, the European partner in the house of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., to requiring him to quit Hyderabad by the end of 
December next, and to return to England ; with an intimation, that if, after the 
notice he will now receive of the illegality of the transactions in which he has 
been engaged as a partuer of the firm, he shall continue to be concerned in such 
transactions, he will subject himself to the penalties of the law. 

5. As being connected with the subject of this letter, we avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to transmit, as numbers in the packet, the series of despatches 
from the Resident at Hyderabad, and of our instructions in reply, since the date 
of our last address to your honourable Court on the subject of Hyderabad 
affairs. We shall have the honour, hereafter, to report the result of the Resi- 
dent’s proceedings under those instructions, the tenour of which, we trust, will 
be approved by your honourable Court. We have, &e. 

(Signed) AMHERST, 
JOHN FENDALL. 


(Enclosure No. 1.)—Letter from Secretary to Government to R. C. FerGusson, 
Esq., Advocate-General. 

Sir :—1. I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed extract froma letter from 
the Court of Directors, under date the 9th April last, with the case therein re- 
ferred to, and to desire that you will state your opinion, as to the course of 
instituting a prosecution for a misdemeanour against British-born subjects cou- 
travenifig the law, as explained by his Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitors-General 
and the Company’s counsel, where the offence shall be committed by such per- 
sons residing out of the Company's territories. You will also be pleased to state 
your opinion, as to the expediency of instituting a prosecution in such cases, 
considered with reference to the practicability of obtaining the attendance of the 
necessary witnesses, whether subjects of the state in which the offence has been 
committed, or British subjects resident in the territories of such State. 

2. You will further state your opinion, whether the misdemeanour in question, 
namely, lending money, and taking a higher rate of interest than twelve per 
centum per annum, whether to individuals generally, as prohibited by the 13th 
George III. cap. 63. sec. 30, or to native Princes, as prohibited by the 37th 
George Ill. cap. 142. sec. 28, can be considered an offence of that heinous de- 





* Vide page 104, 
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scription which, accordiug to the usages in Europe, would justify the British 
Government in applying to the Government of the foreign State in which the 
offence had been committed, to seize and surrender up the offender to the officers 
of the court charged with the executiun of the legal process, and deputed to the 
frontier for that purpose. 

3, You will also be pleased to draw up and submit to Government, the form and 
mode of publishing, for general information, the explanation and instruction ad- 
verted to in the concluding paragraph of the honourable Court’s letter. 

4, You are further requested to state your opinion as to the description of 

versous comprehended within the terms, ‘ subjects of his Majesty in the East 
ndies;’’ and as to the liability of the native or country-born partners of a 
mercantile or banking-house to punishment for contravening the statutes 
quoted in the case, on which latter point it appears the law authorities at home 
are doubtful. 
5. The Governor-General in Council will be happy to receive, at the same 
time, your sentiments on the general question, with such observations and sug- 
gestions as the subject may appear to require, and with advertence to the opi- 
nions stated in the accompanying letters of the former Advocate-General, under 
dates the 19th July 1816, and 14th of February 1823. 

6. You are requested to return the documents now sent to you, with your an- 
swer to this letter.—I have, &c. 

Council Chamber, (Signed) G. SWINTON, 

3d October 1823. Secretary to Government. 

(Enclosure No.2.) —Letter from ADyocATE-GENERAL, 
To GEORGE SwinTON, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir :—1. In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, | have the honour to state, 
for the purpose of being submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, that British-born subjects offending against the provision of 
the Act 37th George III. cap. 142. sec. 28, although the offence be committed 
out of the Company’s territories, and by persons residing out of thdse territories, 
may be prosecuted in his Majesty’s Courts in India, when they can be made 
amenable to the process of such Courts. There might, of course, be difficul- 
ties in procuring the attendance of witnesses to prove the offence, our Courts 
having no power to compel the attendance of witnesses residing in a foreign 
territory. 

2. 1 am of opinion, that the misdemeanour in question, namely, lending 
money, and taking a higher rate of interest than twelve per centum per annum, 
whether to individuals or to native Princes, cannot be considered an offence of 
that heinous description, which, according to the usages of Europe, or the 
general principles of public law, would justify the British Government in apply- 
ing to the Government of the foreign state in which the offence had been com- 
mitted, to seize and surrender up the offenders. 

3. The terms, “ subjects of his Majesty in the East Indies,” as construed by 
the Supreme Court, are held to include, not only his Majesty’s European sub- 
jects, but all persons, sons of British fathers, born in wedlock in the East Indies, 
without regard to the description or country of the mother; but persons born 
out of wedlock, although the sons of British fathers, and born within the Com- 
pany’s territories, have been held not to be included within the terms ‘* British 
subjects,” or ** subjects of his Majesty,” which are used indifferently through- 
out the Acts of Parliament. 

4, With respect to the liability of country-born partners of a mercantile or 
banking-house to punishment, for contravening the statutes referred to, and on 
which the law authorities at home appear to be doubtful, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that persons of that description are not liable to prosecution of punish- 
ment for any such acts. I have, &c. 

Fort-William, (Signed) R. C, Fercusson, 
13th October 1823. Advocate-General. 


(Enclosure No. 13.)—Letter from Secretary to Government, 
To Sir Cuares T. Mercatre, Bart., Resident at Hyderabad. 


Sir:—1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 27th 
August, submitting copies of a correspondence with Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co., relative to their claims against Umeen 00] Moolk (brother of Mooneer ool 
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Moolk), as the security of Shab Yar ool Moolk, and to communicate to you the 
following observations and orders of the Governor-General in Council. 

2. Under the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 24th May, 
1820, the Governor-General in Council is positively prohibited from interposing, 
in any way whatever, the name, authority, influence, or good offices of any sort, 
of the British Government, for the furtherance of any demand which Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. may bring forward. With advertence, therefore, to 
those orders, and to the instructions lately issued to you, under date the 3lst 
July last, you will consider yourself to be strictly prohibited from interposing 
with the Nizam or his Ministers, in favour of any demands by Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. against all individuals whomsoever. No interdict exists against 
the intercourse of the house with apy one except the Ministers of His Highness 
the Nizam ; and it is, of course, open to Messrs. William Palmer and Co. to apply 
for redress to the tribunal of justice, which, it appears by Mr. Russell’s letter of 
the Ist September, 1820, has been established at Hyderabad, and which is also 
alluded to in your despatch of the 20th September, 1623. I have, &c. 

Fort-William, (Signed) Geo. SWINTON, 

17th Oct. 1823. Secretary to Government. 


(Enclosure No. 17.—Letter from SEcreTary to Government, 


To Sir Cuarves T. Mercatre, Bart., Resident at Hyderabad. 


Sir :—1l. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 29th 
August last, submitting an application from Mr. Lamb, of the firm of William 
Palmer and Co., to remain at Hyderabad until the month of June next, on the 
plea of its being impracticable for him to settle his affairs before the close of the 
business year of the house in that month. 

2. Although Mr. Lamb may not have taken an active part in all those transac- 
tions of the bouse with the Government of the Nizam, by which it has justly for- 
feited every title to the countenance of the British Government, still his Lordship 
in Council observes, Mr. Lamb has been associated with those who were the 
principal actors, and has shared with them the advantage accruing from those 
transactions. It can, therefore, be considered but a negative merit on his 
part, not to have taken au active aud prominent share in the system of decep- 
tion, misrepresentation, aud intrigue, which was perhaps not the less adroitly 
conducted without his assistance, while his unavoidable knowledge of some, 
at least, of those improper proceedings, his reserve when called upon to speak 
to points of which it is not easy to believe he could be so entirely ignorant as he 
professed himself to be, and his participation in the profits of the house, fully 
implicate him in whatever criminality has been held to attach to the acts of 


the firm. 

3. Adverting to the above circumstances, and to the fact of Mr. Lamb having 
been apprized of the order of the Honourable Court for his return to England 
ever since the month of December, 1821, the Governor-General in Council can- 
not regard the application of that gentleman as containing any adequate ground 
for further delay, in carrying into execution the above order. You are accordingly 
directed to intimate to him that the period of his stay at Hyderabad is limited to 
the month of December next; at the expiration of which month he is peremp- 
torily required tu quit the dominions of his Highness the Nizam, and proceed to 
Europe, in conformity with the orders of the Honourable Court. In the event of 
any attempt on his part to evade this positive order, you will call on the Govern- 
ment of his Highness to fulfil that stipulation of the treaty of 1798, which pro- 
vides that no European shall be permitted to remain in the Nizam’s territories 
without the consent of the British Government. 

4. In communicating the above order to Mr, Lamb, you will caution bim against 
all further concern with the firm of which he is a partner, in any usurious and 
iNegal transactions, with reference to the public notification, under this date, re- 
gardiug loans at a rate of interest exceeding 12 per cent., apprizing him that any 
contravention, on his part, of the law, as so explained, will render him liable to 
a prosecution.—I have, &e, 

Fort-William, (Signed) G,. SWINTON, 
17th October 1823. Secretary to Government. 
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Translation of a Petition of Rajah Cnunpoo Lott, sent to his Highness the 
NIZAM. 

Your slave has no other object than the welfare of your Highness’s State, and 
employs his whole time, day and night, with a view to that purpose, in order 
that affairs may be properly conducted, and that a surplus may be paid into your 
Highness’s coffers. 1 formerly delivered a statement of annual payments by 
iustalments, amounting to ten lacs of rupees, to be made into your, Highness’s 
treasury, in the year 1233 Fusly. I now have arranged that, from the Fusly year 
1234, fifteen lacs of rupees, in excess to all expenses, will be annually paid to 
your Highness. 

During an aulience, I some time back represented that I had settled the matter 
of the payment of the debt tu the Kothee (Messrs. William Palmer and Co.) in ex- 
change forthe peshcush of Seekacool; I now, therefore, submit the Deed of Cession, 
for the purpose of receiving the seal and signature of your Highness. After being 
sealed and signed, I beg that it may be returned, as the Resident not only daily 
urges me for the delivery of this paper, but complains of my remissness in this 
affair. 

In consequence of the war, during which, in addition to the customary ex- 
penses, were added those of entertaining the troop (regiment of cavalry) and the 
battalions, together with purchase of military stores, and of grain, cattle, &c. 
although, from a debt being incurred, loss was apparently sustained, yet, in 
reality, by the performance, during the war, of engagements agreeably to treaty, 
your Highness’s Government has received much benefit. 

In the first place, the chout formerly collected in your Highness’s country by 
Rao Pundit Purdhan has been ceded to your Highness. Secondly, the above 
mentioned Rao had a claim on your Highness’s Government for a large sum of 
money ; a relinquishment of this claim has been obtained from the Honourable 
Company, whereby there no longer exists any demand whatever against your 
Highness. ‘Thirdly, by the increase of the friendship of the Honourable English 
Company, the late treaty, promoting the streagth of your Highness’s Govern- 
ment, present and future, has been concluded. Fourthly, an advantage has 
been derived by the yearly payment into your Highness’s coffers of fifteen 
lacs of rupees, in addition to the expense of troops, &c. Fifthly, the payment 
of the debt of the Sirkar, which was incurred in consequence of the war, has been 
effected, by the relinquishment of seven lacs of rupees yearly. Indeed, of this 
sum of seven lacs of rupees, your Highness’s Government has, in the territorial 
exchanges, received an excess of two lacs of rupees aunually ; consequently, by 
the relinquishment of only five lacs of rupees annually, the entire debt of the 
State has been liquidated. 

From the commencement of the reign of the late Nizam, notwithstanding 
the great extent of territory, so large a sum annually has never been paid into 
the treasury: the proof of which is, that had such sum been annually paid in 
excess to all expenses, an accumulation would have taken place, but such has 
not been the case, 

Although I, who am but your chumburda (shoe-carrier), was obliged by ex- 
treme difficulties during the war to contract a debt, yet what I have done has 
been for the prosperity and stability of your Highness’s Government. 


Letter from Messrs, W. PaLMer and Co., to Sir Cuartes T. Metcacre, Bart., 
Resident, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir :—We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the Ist 
November, communicating to us an extract of a letter from the honourable the 
Court of Directors to the Supreme Government. 

We regret that it is not in our power to bring all our transactions to an imme- 
diate close. It is our desire to accomplish this as speedily as possible, and we 
earnestly entreat your assistance to enable us to recover our outstanding ba- 
lances, by which means only we can hope to effect it. 

In the mean time, we beg to inform you that Sir William Rumbold, Bart., 
and Mr, George Lamb, have retired from our establishment from the Ist of 
this month. 

We most earnestly and humbly entreat your aid, to enable us to realize our 
different claims, both as connected with our own interests, and on account of our 
numerous European constituents, whosé fortunes are involved in our concerns. 

We have, &c. 
Hyderabad, 8th November 1823, (Signed) Wo. Parmer & Co, 
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(Enclosure No. 5.) Letter from Restpent at Hyderabad, to GrorGk Swinton, 
Esq., Secretary to Government. 

Sir:—1. 1 have the honour to submit copies of correspondence with Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. 

2. I am not surprised at their feeling a difficulty in regard to a resort to the 
courts of this country, for [ know of none of sufficient respectability to warrant 
any reliange on their decisions ; and I am not aware that any possess authority 
over the class of persons, against whom the largest demands of Messrs. William 


Palmer and Co, are charged. I have, &c. 
(Signed) C.T. Mercatre, Resident. 


Hyderabad Residency, Nov. 15, 1823. 


Letter from Messrs. W. PALMER and Co., to Sir Cuar.es T. METCALFE, Bart., 
Resident, &c. &c. &c. 


Sir :—We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 11th 
instant, regarding the existing restrictions. 

We humbly hope that no retrospective charge of interest will annul to us the 
benefit of the consideration which the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council has been pleased to extend to us, and all future charges of interest, 
either from the Ist of Rubee ool Awul, or from the last setthkement of accounts 
with the respective parties, as you shall be pleased to direct, shall be regulated 
in conformity to the orders of the Supreme Government. 

We, however, beg to say that we experience difficulty in regard to a resort 
to the constituted courts of this country. In the first instance, we do not know 
of any tribunal exercising judicial authority in these matters. We shall ‘sub- 
missively refer our suits to such court as you shall be pleased to make known. 

Under every circumstance, we feel that our only reliance for the adjustment 
of our claims will rest with you. We have, &c. 

Hyderabad, November 14 1823, (Signed) Wo. PaLmer & Co, 


Letter from Resipent at Hyderabad, to Messrs, WILLIAM PALMER and Co. 


Gentlemen :—]. I have the honour to ackuowledge the receipt of a second let- 
ter from you of the 14th instant. 

2. A copy shall be submitted for the consideration of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Council ; but I cannot hold out any hope, after the instruc- 
tions which have been received, that his Lordship will authorise any intercession 
for the payment of demands on which illegal interest is charged, either prospec 
tively or retrospectively. 

3. Iam sensible that you must experience difficulty with respect to a resort to 
the judicial courts of this country, which shall be represented to the Supreme 
Government. At present, I can only point out to you the courts established at 
Hyderabad and Aurungabad respectively : if those are not competent tribunals 
1 do not know of any other. I have, &c. 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C. T. Mercacre, 

15th Noy. 1823, Resident. 


Letter from Resipenr at Hyderabad, to Messrs. WiLLiAM PALMer and Co. 


Gentlemen :—1. Your application on the subject of your claim against Umeen 
ool Moolk having been submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council, I have received bis Lordship’s commands thereon. 

2. It is considered to be open to you, to apply for redress to the tribunals of 
justice established at Hyderabad, and in the event of your being desirous to 
appeal from the decision of the court of justice to the Government of his High- 
ness the Nizam, I am permitted, under the existing restrictions against your 
direct intercourse or communication with his Highness’s Government, to trans- 
mit written representations from you to the Minister, and to receive and convey 
to you his reply, provided that the rate of interest charged in the account on 
which your claim be founded do not exceed twelve per cent. per annum. 

3. With respect to the special transaction between your firm and Umeen ool 
Moolk, bis Lordship does not consider it to be one which the British Goverumeut 
is in any way pledged to adjust. I have, &c, 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C,T. Mercatre, 

11th Nov, 1823, Resident, 
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Letter from ResiDENT at Hyderabad, to Messrs. WILLIAM PaLMeER and Co. 

Gentlemen :—1.Having submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor -Ge- 
neral in Council a view of your situation with respect to the recovery of just de- 
mands, under the existing restrictions against your intercourse with the Go- 
vernment of his Highness the Nizam, I have received the following commands : 

2. Iam authorised to transmit appeals from you to the Government, provided 
that no higher rates of interest than twelve per ceut. be charged on the trausac- 
tions to which they refer, and that you haye, in the first instance, applied for 
redress in the constituted courts of the country.—I have, &e. 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C. T. METCALFE, 

llth Noy. 1823. Resident. 


Letter from Resipent at Hyderabad to Messrs. WILLIAM PaLmer aud Co. 

Gentlemen :—1. [am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council to communicate to you the following reply, on your reference regard- 
ing the bonus attached to your sixty-lac loan, and the allowance granted by Ra- 
jah Chundoo Loll to Mr. William Palmer aud his family. 

2. The conduct of Rajah Chundovo Loll, with regard both tothe bonus and to 
those allowances, had been pronounced to be extremely reprehensible, and he is 
held accountable for it to his Sovereign and to the British Government, whom he 
has grossly deceived. 

3. Under these circumstances, the British Government never could sanction, 
by its countenance, so shauteful and criminal a misappropriation of the public 
funds by the Minister, as the liquidation of yourdemands ou account of the bonus 
and those allowances ; and in the event of his taking upon himself to satisfy 
those demands from the coffers of the State, I am instructed to make a represen- 
tation directly to his Highness the Nizam, remonstrating against such misap- 
propriation of the public money. 

4. The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council will always be 
ready to pay attention to any representations on*your part, in explanation of the 
justice of the demands in question, into the merits of which you expressed you 
incompetency to enter fully at the time of writing. 1 have, &c. 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C. T. Mercatre, 

12th Nov. 1823. Resident. 


Letter from Resmpent at Hyderabad, to Messrs. WILLIAM PALMER and Co, 


Gentlemen :—1. A copy of your letter, soliciting a revision of the order declar- 
ing you to have forfeited the countenance and protection of the British Govern- 
ment, having been submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council, | am directed to apprize you as follows, 

2. His Lordship is unable to discern, in any explanation as yet afforded by 
you, any ground for the revision of that order, while much has since appeared 
to his Lordship in Council, to confirm the justice and propriety of the resolution. 

3. You are on the same footing with all other British subjects in the Nizam’s 
dominions, and are free to present, through the British Resident, to his High- 
ness’s Ministers, any lawful appeal for redress. No shackles are imposed on 
the licit exercise of your commercial pursuits: you are only interdicted from 
dealings with the Government of his Highness the Nizam, and from direct 


intercourse with the Ministers. I have, &c. 
Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C. T. Mereare, 
12th Nov. 1823. Resident. 


Extracts of a Letter from Messrs. W. Parmer and Co., 
To Sir Cuartes T. Murcatre, Bart., Resident, &c. &c. &c., Hyderabad. 

Sir :—We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 12th 
November, regarding our reference to you on the subject of the bonus, and the 
allowances to Mr. William Palmer and his family. 

Mr. Palmer has shown, that his best possessions and commands were hel | hy 
him under the Minister, Rajah Chundoo Loll’s predecessor in office, and that his 
rise in the service was progressive. 

Mr, Palmer cannot presume to contend against the opinions entertained by 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council: but he hopes it will be 
admitted, that a chauge of relations alone between the Governments, which he 
could uot foresee, extended to his individual case, which had loag subsisted 
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without comment, has subjected him to his present unhappy condition ; and he 
humbly hopes, that Government, in its universally acknowledged liberality, will 
save him from the misery of a measure affecting him, by a retrospective ope- 
ration. 

His career has been one of reputation and credit, and his appeal would be 
cheerfully made to the community where he has passed his whole life. 

With the views formed by Government regarding the bonus, we cannot but 
regard our situation as peculiarly unfortunate and embarrassing, and we must 
rely wholly upon the clemency of Government to put the most liberal construc- 
tion upon the act. We acceded toa loan upon a smaller rate of interest than 
we had been in the habit of charging, and we were called upon to make it at a 
time when we were totally unprepared for it, and were destitute of funds, and 
which situation necessarily exposed us to an increased charge of interest, and 
thus a portion of the loan was occupied by others for their benefit, unprofitably 
to us, but still upon our own risk, and a considerable former balance held by us 
advantageously was converted into a similar unprofitable occupation of the loan. 
We had the honour to submit the particulars to you by our letter of the 14th 
October 1822, to which we respectfully beg to refer you. 

The investiture of our funds in a Joan, which was repaid slowly and gradually, 
exposed us to subsequent losses, and our necessities being prominent, every 
banking transaction of ours, whether on exchange or discount, was subjected to 
a loss. Weat one period encountered a run upon the house, which was obviated 
by considerable sacrifices. 

With the feelings of men who acted for their gains, we could not have sacri- 
ficed our advantages and encountered risks, without the hope of adequate com- 
pensation; and reverting to the wishes of the Minister, whom we considered as 
the best judge in his own affairs, we apprehended that the arrangement was not 
burthensome to him, and was necessary to shelter us from a present positive, and 
subsequent eventual loss. The saving which this arrangement has led to, on 
the part of the Government, by @nabling the Minister to disbaud a number of 
troops earlier than he could otherwise have done, has amounted, we humbly 
submit, to a much larger sum than the stipulated bonus. 

Our gains have never been exorbitant, compared to the rates of profit obtained 
by houses of business in India; and we beg to state, that at no period since the 
loan has been made, have our dividends exceeded seven per cent. upon the 
amount of capital employed. 

We entreat you to take into consideration, that the bulk of the money em- 
ployed by us was invested by European capitalists, and that our payment of 
interest to them was twelve per cent. clear, without any charge for agency. 
We considered our transactions as beneficial to that community, which 
could not have obtained more than five, six, or seven per cent. at our Pre- 
sidencies. 

We fear to be troublesome, but we hope we shall be pardoned for dwelling on 
a matter of vital importance to us; and we once more beg to be permitted to 
revert to the circumstance, that through our agency alone, a considerable 
market was opened for British manufactures, at a time when the opening of 
the trade made a glut of British commodities in India ruinous to English 
houses, and that our efforts have established a navigation of four hundred 
miles, between a productive part of the Nizam’s country and the Eastern 
coast. Whilst our labours have succeeded in the primary object, we have 
suffered very severe losses from circumstances which we could not control. 

We entreat tie Government to direct their attention to our fate, in the 
consideration that, in the examination of our accounts for a period of twelve 
years, we have been subjected to a severe ordeal, from which no body of men, 
acting for their own advantage, could perhaps escape without reprehension. 

Reverting to our rate of interest, we beg to say, and we shall readily submit 
to the severest scrutiny, that it is a reduced rate to that which obtained in the 
market before the establishment of our house. A ready proof of this may be 
found in Soucars discounting their own and each other’s acceptances at two per 
cent. per month ; and we are ready to prove, that Government bills in private 
hands have been discounted at five per cent. per month. 

We will not presume to argue upon the grounds that different rates of in- 
terest are legislated for different countries, as witness England and the East 
India Company’s dominions ; and that, in respect to our transactions, we could 
not (with submission) but feel ourselves justified by the licence of the Supreme 
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Government, afforded to us under its seal and signature, under date the 23d 
July 1816. 

We humbly entreat you to consider, that whilst certain grounds of our con- 
duct may have been liable to unfavourable imputations, we have not been exempt 
from endeavours to do good. We humbly implore the Government to avert 
the ruin from those. unfortunate persons, who though unoffending, will suffer 
from having vested their fortunes with us. We have, &c. 

Hyderabad, (Signed) WiLtiaM Patmer and Co. 
17th November 1823. 





SELECTIONS 
From the Official Correspondence contained in the Appendix to the Memorial of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co, to the Supreme Government of Bengal, 


To Messrs. WM. PALMER and Co, Hyderabad. 
GENTLEMEN, 

1. I am directed by the honourable the Governor-General in council to inform 
you, that all intercourse between the members of your firm and the Nizam’s 
Minister, personal or written, direct or indirect, except through the channel of the 
British Resident, is for the future prohibited, in the same manner as in the case 
with regard to other British subjects at Hyderabad. 

2. I shall at all times be happy to receive any communications that it may be 
proper for you to make to his Highness’ Government ; and | trust that you will 
find that due attention is paid to your just claims and interests. 

3: During my absence from Hyderabad, whenever you may suppose that your 
interests will suffer from the delay of a reference to me, I beg that you will ad- 
dress yourselves to my assistant, Lieutenant Barnett. With exception to the case 
supposed, I shall prefer receiving your communication directly. 

I have the honour, &c, &c. 
Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C, T, Mercatre, Resident, 
Camp, Amba, 10th February, 1823. 


To Lieutenant H. L. Barnett, Acting Resident, &c. &c, &c, Hyderadad. 
Sir,—We have the honour to state 10 you the following circumstances for 
your consideration. 

1. We have immediate calls on us, for the payment of upwards of three lacs 
(300,000) of rupees, which we are totally unable to meet. 

2. Our demands on his Highness, the Nizam’s Government, and individuals in 
the city of Hyderabad, exceed forty lacs of rupees (4,000,000). 

3. These loans were made under circumstances perfectly justifiable to our- 
selves, at the time of the advances to the respective parties, against whom our 
principal claims are now laid. 

4. Since the orders of the Supreme Government, probibiting our intercourse 
with the Ministers of his Highness the Nizam’s, our claims on them, on Shalt 
Yar ool Moolk, and on Umeen ool Moolk and others, have been addressed to the 
British Resident. 

5. You are acquainted with the result, and we need not revert to the total 
failure of our representations. 

6. Subsequent to this, our demands have been termed illegal, and denied ad- 
mission. 

7. Since the mouth of November, 1823, we have lived in the unheard of situs 
ation, of a banking and commercial establishment, existing without a possible 
appeal for justice to any quarter. 

8. Should a sense of justice, induce our principal debtor to offer a voluntary 
payment of his debt, we have been told by the British Resident, that he is directed 
to exert the influence of his Government against the measure. 

9. We are now reduced to the inevitable consequence of such a situation, unless 
speedily relieved by an interference on your part in our behalf. 

10. We must declare ourselves bankrupts. 

1]. We trust that the Supreme Government could not have anticipated a result 
so fatal to our constituents, and to ourselves in the execution of their orders, and 
we earnestly beg that you will be pleased to extend a portion of the British influ- 
ence in our favour, to save us from a wreck which we cannot otherwise avoid. 
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12, We subjoin a statement of our claims, the particulars of which have already 
been submitted to the British Resident. 





Rajah Chundoo Loll - . - - 22,00,000 

Mooneer ool Moolk - - ~ - 8,00,000 

Shah Yar ool Moolk - - - - 7,00,000 

Munsoon Khan - - - ~ - 1,50,000 

Noor ool Omrah—- ~ - - - 1,00,000 

Sundry demands amounting to - - = 1,00,000 
Hyderabad, 40,50,000 

12th February, 1824. We have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) W. Patmer and Co, 
To Messrs, WILLIAM PaLMER and Co. Hyderabad. 

Gentlemen, 


1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th inst. 

2. The enclosed extract of a despatch from the Supreme Government, under date 
the 5th of December, which I was on the point of forwarding to you when I re- 
ceived your letter, will show you, that it is not in my porte to interfere in any way 
for the purpose of procuring payment of the demands included in the statement 
transmitted by you.—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Hyderabad Residency, Your obedient servant, 
13th Feb. 1824. (Signed) H. L. Barnett, Acting Resident, 
To Lieut. H. L. Barnert, Acting Resident, &c. &c. &e. 
Sir, Hyderabad. 


We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
February, enclosing an extract of adispatch from the Supreme Government, dated 
5th December last. 

2. We have delayed an earlier reply to your letter in the hopes of succeeding in 
a negociation with the Soucars at this place for the relief of our immediate wants, 
as stated in our letter to you of the 12th February. 

3. We have failed in our endeavours, and we feel it a bounden duty that we owe 
to our constituents to appeal again to you. 

4. We must repeatlour hopes that the right hon. the Governor General in Council 
could not have anticipated so destructive a result as we have already laid before 
you as being the inevitable consequence of the execution of the orders of the 
Supreme Government. 

5, We have been referred to the constituted courts of the country for redress. 

6. To that in the city of Hyderabad we have appealed in vain, and we venture 
to bring to your consideration that the British Resident has himself expressed bis 
doubts as to the competency of this court. 

7. Situated as we are, precluded by the orders of the British Government from 
direct intercourse with our principal debtors, and denied a communication to them 
of our distresses, which we cannot but feel confident they would exert themselves 
to alleviate, and thereby poiut out to our minor debtors the necessity of their 
being just also; we could humbly ask in reply to the 5th paragraph of the de- 
spatch forwarded in your letter of the 13th instant, to whom are we to state our 
grievances, and to whom are we to look for their redress ? 

8. Should it not be in your power to afford us the assistance we require, we ear- 
nestly beg that you will have the kindness to state our distresses to the right hon. 
the Governor-General in Council for his consideration.—We have the honour to be, 

Hyderabad Sir, your most obedient humble servants, 
18th February, 1824. (Signed) W. PaLMER and Co, 


To Sir C, T. Mercatre, Bart, Resident, Camp. 


Sir,—It is with extreme regret that we find it necessary to intrude on your at- 
tention, with the affairs of our establishment, but our situation is such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any longer delay in so doing. 

2. We earnestly eritreat your consideration to the several letters we have been 
compelled to address to the acting Resident, during your absence of the 12th, 
18th, aud 22d February, and 12th of March, which we trust will prove to you the 
critical situation in which we are placed. 

3. We have now demands on us for four lacs of rupees which we are unable to 
meet unless we be relieved from our embarrassment by your kind assistance. 

4. We cannot more strongly depict our distress than by repeating our solemn 
declaration, that we are on the verge of bankruptcy, Our ruin, and that of our 
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numerous constituents is inevitable unless assisted by your speedy interference, 

and we venture to hope that on a consideration of the circumstances we have 

stated, this indulgence will not be denied us. We have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
Hyderabad, 30th March, 1824 (Signed) W. PALMER and Co. 


Sir, To Sir C. T. Mercatre, Bart. 

1. WE have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the Ist inst. 

2. We regret that the assistance we so anxiously looked for from you, cannot 
be immediately afforded to us ; but we lament to say that our apprehensions of 
ruin are now on the point of being realized. Our situation is such, that we fear 
we shall be compelled to put our affairs in the hands of trustees, ere the final 
determination of the Supreme Government relative to them can be made known 
to us. 

3. We shall be necessitated to take this step for our own vindication to our 
Constituents, and in so doing, we feel it an imperious duty we owe to those who 
have entrusted their property to our care, to reply particularly to that part of 
the third paragraph of your letter, where we are informed that the British Go- 
vernment considers us as alone responsible to our Constituents for the jeopardy 
in which their fortunes have been placed by our transactions. 

4. With every deference to the will and pleasure of the Supreme Government, 
we humbly but most strongly beg to protest against this inference. Our pecu- 
niary transactions in this city were not uncommon, and the benefits arising from 
the peculiar state of a native monied market, were not exclusively enjoyed by 
ourselves. We confidently assert, that our charges of interest on sums advanced 
to his Highness, the Nizam’s Government, and to individuals in his territories, 
were lower than could have been procured from any other mercantile establish- 
ment; and our profits were not exorbitant, for our books will prove the rates at 
which we have ourselves borrowed money. The British Government have inter- 
fered so far in our transactions as forcibly to take from us, in two instances, the 
right (and we presume it is an established right) of a direct appeal from the cre- 
ditor to his debtor, and it has even denied to us the possibility of any communica- 
tion whatever of our distresses to the parties against whom our principal claims 
exist. We cannot tacitly surrender the balance of our demand against Rajah 
Chundoo Loll as exhibited by our statement. The well known situation of this 
Minister, identified him to us as the responsible authority of his Sovereign’s 
Government ; under these circumstances our advances were made to him, and 
we trust, that his repeated signatures to our accounts prove their validity. 

5. Our fall as a banking establishment is inevitable; but we hope to convince 
those who have relied on our integrity, that their confidence has not been abused, 
and though our entire submission to the orders of the British Government com- 
municated to us through you, has not been of any avail to ourselves, yet we trust 
it may plead in some way favourable to our numerous friends, and that the right 
honourable the Governor General in Council, may be pleased to grant that assist- 
ance to our trustees, which we have solicited in vain, and we venture to express 
a hope that our entreaties on this point will meet with your support. 

Hyderabad, We have the honour to be, &c. 


6th April, 1824. (Signed) WiLiAM Pater and Co. 





AT A GENERAL MEETING 
Of the Creditors, and Represeniatives of Creditors, of the late Firm of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co,, held at the office in Hyderabad, on 
Tuesday, June %, 1824, pursuant to public notice: 





PRESENT. 

Trustees.—Major W. M. Robertson, 
G. Miekle, Esq., Captain Oliphant, Pay- 
master H. B. Wiay, Captain Powell, Mo- 
tee Sing, and W. Palmer, Esq. 

Creditors and Representatives of 
Creditors. 

Captain James Oliphant for himself, 
for Colonel Maedonald Kennier, and 
Josiah Nisbett, Esq. 

G. Miekle, Esq. for himself, and re- 
presentative for S, M, Stephenson, T, 


Evans, W. Macdowall, B. Williams, D. 
Boyd, R. Scott, G. W. Griffiths, and J. 
Morton, Esqrs., Captains George Hun- 
ter, Mountford, H. W. Hodges, and 
Lieutenants A. Macpherson and Burr. 
Major Robertson for himself, and re- 
presentative for Major-General Sir Wm. 
Keir Grant, Lieutenant Colonel Vaughan, 
Major Bowler, 16th Regt., Captain Mac- 
queen, 1éth Regt., Captain Mackintosh, 
Mth Regt., Lieutenant Robertson, 9th 
Regt., and Lieut, Newman, 20th Regt. 
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Lieut. Yolland for Capt. J. Wilson. 

Captain Powell for himself, and repre- 
sentative for Captains A, Scott, Logan, 
and Wilson, 12th Regt. 

Major Lynch, and for Elizabeth and 
John Dunn, and Lieutenant G. Sandys. 

Captain J. Harrison. 

Lieutenant F. Plowden for himself, 
and representative for Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Pepper, and Captain S. J. Hodgson. 

Paymaster H. B. Wray for himself, 
and for Major General Sewell. 

Captain F. Doveton for Captain J. 

. Wetherall. 

Lieutenant Chas. Arrow for himself, 
and representative for Mr. Arrow, and 
Sahib Beygum. 

Colonel Charles Macleod, C.B., for 
himself, and representative for Colonel 
Boles, Miss Boles, Colonel Yates, Cap- 
tain Austen, Colonel P. V. Agnew, C.B., 
Mr. F. Steddy, Colonel N. Macleod, 
Captain L. Maclaine, and Colonel A. M. 
Murray. 

Captain J. Ketchen, representative for 





e Creditors of 


Major Hare, Major E. Davies, and the 
Rev. H. Harper. 

Capt. J. H. Crisp for Capt. W. James. 

Mr. William Collins for himself, and 
representative for Mr. Drewe. 

Captain P. Brown for himself, and re- 
presentative for Messrs. Gordon and Co., 
J.C. Munro, Esq., Captain C. Redmond, 


Lieut. Hewson, and Paymaster J. Grant. 


Mr. C. French representative tor J. H. 
Jones, Esq., P. Ramasawmy Moodalear, 
and Lieutenant E. 8. Dickson. : 

Mr. C. C, Brooks for Mr. Conductor 
Francke. 

Lientenant W. Hislop. 

Lieutenant Thomas, for C. Price, Esq. 

Ackiah Naidoo and Motee Sing. 

1,—Capcain Powell opens the proceed- 
ings of the Meeting by stating, that yur- 
suant to the Resolutions of the Creditors 
atthe General Meeting, held on the 29th 
April, 1824, the Trustees have prepared 
a Statement of the Affairs of the late 
Firm, which he proceeds to explain 
thus :— 


Abstract of the Estate of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 








Debts due by the House on Bonds . 1,20,000 0 0 
On Running Accounts . F 50,04,133 @ 0 51,24,133 8 0 
ASSETS. 
Due to the House on Bonds and written Ac- 
knowledgments : ‘ 50,16,097 14 4 
Due on Running Accounts e ‘ 6,968,001 2.1 
‘Timber ;. . . ‘ 1,00,000- 2 0 
Jewellery and Schedule A. s ‘ 15,000.0 0 
Glass Ware do. B. P _ 25,000 0 0 
China Goods _do. Cc. ‘ . ‘ 15,000 0 0 
The Office and Godowns D. ° - 30,000 0 0 
Property of the Native Partner : * 2,00,000 0 0 
Mr. Wm. Palmer, No. 4, 1,52,474 
Do. No. ll. 63,800 2,16,274 0 0 
Mr. Hastings Palmer, No. 2. FA ° 32,500 0 0 
‘Sir William Rumbold, a House and Gardeu 30,000 0 0 
~ Mr. G: Lamb . * . f 0 0  65,45,973 0 4 


Balance in favour 


These accounts are made up without 
interest, but they exhibit nearly a true 
statement to the 29th, April last, as the 
debit and credit interests to be calcu- 
lated, will counterbalance each other. 

In producing the aboye statement of 
accounts, the Trustees think it neces- 
sary to make the following remarks :— 
The debts and transactions of the house 
appear to be equally good, and exactly of 
the same description as they have al- 
ways been since the house was esta- 
blished ; but, in consequence of the in- 
tercourse with the Minister having been 
interdicted by the Supreme Government, 
the prospect of realizing debts, however 
just, has become a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. One item of the debts is 
a sum of nearly twenty-three lacs of 
rupees, acknowledged in writing by Ra- 








‘ . ° 14,61,839 8 4 
jah Chundoo Loll, and regarding which 
the resident at Hyderabad wrote to the 
late firm to the following effect :—‘* That 
in the event of the Minister taking upon 
himself to satisfy those demands from 
the coffers of the state, a remonstrance 
against such misapplication of the public 
money should be made to His Highness 
the Nizam.”—This exposition is made 
with a view to explain the circumstance 
of so large an exhibited balance in favour 
of the house not being immediately real- 
izable.—A sum also of nine lacs of rupees 
due by the Mahomedan Minister cannot 
be demanded owing to the abovemen- 
tioned interdiction: an interdiction 
equally extending to the trustees, as may 
be seen by the Resident's letter to them, 
under date May 1, 1624.—The know- 
ledge that the support of the Supreme 
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Government has been withdrawn from 
the late firm, is of itself a sufficiently ob- 
vious reason why Natives generally will 
endeavour to elude the payment of their 
debts. 

The property of the firm, and of its 
individual Members, has been stated 
with reference to the present supposed 
value. 

2. Read Letters from Major Napier 
and Mr. E. Gordon. 

3. The Trustees have thought it their 
duty to call upon individuals indebted 
to the house for a Hquidation of their 
balances, and they have given notice to 
those who had assets or property of the 
Members of the late firm intheir hands, 
to hold the same at the disposal of the 
‘Trustees for the general benefit. 

4. The Trustees beg to notify that a 

deed of assignment having been pre- 
pared, and duly executed by the partuers 
of the late firm and themselves, is now 
ready for the signature of the creditors 
at large ;—time specified for creditors in 
India (#) eight months, and those in 
Europe and elsewhere beyond seas, two 
years. 
5. The timber of the house having 
been mortgaged for €0,000 rupees, the 
Trustees have thought it advisable to 
redeem this mortgage as early as prac- 
ticable, on account of the high rate of 
interest which it bears, aud have accor- 
dingly paid (30,000) thirty thousand ru- 
pees In part liquidation. 

6. In consequence of reports being in 
circulation prejudicial to the character 
of the members of the late firm, the 
‘Trustees feel it but justice to Messrs. 
William and Hastings Palmer to state 
the candid and unreserved manner in 
which they have come forward, in af- 
fording every assistance and information 
in their power towards adjusting the 
affairs of their late establishment; and 
they take this opportunity of stating 
their opinion that the creditors may 
place the strictest confidence in the ho- 
nour and integrity of these individuals. 

7. Read the warrant under the hand 
and seal of the Governor General in 
Council, permitting Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co, to make loans to Native Princes. 

8. Read proceedings of the ‘Trustees 
from the 6th May to the 6th Jime. 

9. Cash book exhibited, and account 
passed. 

10. Captain. Powell concludes, aud 
the Trustees resign their charge to the 
creditors, 

11. Colonel Macleod moves that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the 
‘Trustees, and proposes that all their 
acts be approved and confirmed; se- 
conded by Lieutenant Arrow, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

12. bro yosed by Captain Oliphant, and 
seconded by Mr. Miekle, that Colonel 
Macleod be requested to preside as Chair- 
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man of the Meeting,—Colonel Macleod 
accedes to the motion, and takes the 
chair accordingly. 

13. The Meeting proceed to the elec- 
tion of permanent ‘Trustees. 

14. Colonel Macleod proposes the re- 
election of the former Trustees, second- 
ed by Captain Doveton, and unanimously 
resolved that those gentlemen be re- 
quested to resume .their charge of the 
trust—Major Rebertson—Captains Pow- 
ell, Oliphant, and Harrison—George 
Miekle, H. B. Wray and W. Palmer, 
Esq.—and Motee Sing, having assented, 
their nomination is carried, nem. con. 

15. Major Napier’s letter being sub- 
mitted, his claim is deemed perfectly in- 
admissible. 

16. Read a letter from Mr. Linares 
enclosing one to his address from Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. of Calcatta; resolved to 
lay over for decision to the ‘Trustees. 

17. Proposed and unanimously agreed 
that allowances not exceeding 500 rs. 
per mensem be made to Messrs. William 
and Hastings Palmer, and that a propor - 
tien of household furniture and plate be 
allowed to be retained by each of these 
Members of the firm—the quantity and 
description to be restored, to be left at 
the discretion of the Trustees. 

18. Mr. William Palmer addresses the 
Meeting in the following words : ‘* Se- 
veral individuals having come forward te 
make me an offer for my maintenance, 
and circumstances having disposed me 
to accept of the offer of a member of my 
family, | beg for myself to decline for 
the present becoming a burden on the 
funds in trust. I retwn my acknow- 
ledyments to the creditors for their li- 
berality in this instance, and in their 
proceedings throughout; my resort shall 
be made to them on a future day with 
the utmost confidence in their kinduess, 
which [ cannot mistake from the conduct 
which has already been adopted regard- 
ing us, should my necessities render 
such a proceeding necessary.” 

19. Proposed by Lieut. Hislop, that a 
monthly sum not exceeding (2000) two 
thousaud rupees be held at the dispesal 
of the ‘Trustees, to defray the various 
expenses of the Office Establishment ; 
seconded by Lieut. Arrow, and confirmed 
by the Meeting. 

20. Lieut. Yolland proposes that a 
General Meeting of the creditors shall 
be called on Wednesday, the 6th Decem- 
ber next ; seconded by Captain Ketchen, 
and approved by the Meeting. 

21. Capiain Doveton moves the thanks 
of the Meeting to Colonel Macleod for 
his conduct in the chair; seconded by 
Captain Oliphant, and unanimousiy 
agreed to. 

(Signed) C, MACLEOD, 

Hyderabad, Chairman. 
ath June, 1624, 
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EXTRACTS 


From the Memorial of William Palmer, of Hyderabad, in the Territories of the 
Nizam, in the East Indies, on behalf of himself and his Partners, to the Right 
Honourable Lord Amherst, Governor- General. 


SuHEWweETH, 

1. fuatr your Memorialist having been 
many years in the service of the Nizam, 
about the years 1610 and 1811, establish- 
ed, in conjunction with some other per- 
sons, a banking and commercial concern 
at Hyderabad, under the firm of ‘* Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co.” 

2. That at the time of the formation 
of the said house, the rate_of interest 
throughout the territories of the Nizam 
was arbitrary, but the ordinary rate was 
from three to four per cent., and in some 
instances as high as six per cent. per 
mensem. 

3. That the object held out to the pub- 
lic, by your Memorialist and his part- 
ners, on the formation of the house, 
was to lower the rate of interest to two 
per cent. per mensem, an object which 
the firm more than fulfilled, and the be- 
neficia! results of which have been sen- 
sibly felt, and universally, admitted, by 
all who were acquainted with the affairs 
of the Nizam, at the period the house 
was established. It has been also ad- 
mitted by the constituted authorities of 
the Nizam’s government, and even by 
the former Resident of the East India 
Company at the Court of the Nizam. 

4. Inthe beginning of the year 1814 
a new partnership was formed, under 
the same firm of ** William Palmer and 
Co.” previous to which time the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam had received from 
the establishment of your Memorialist, 
iv their business of bankers, frequent 
advances required for the exigencies of 
the state, at the rate of two per cent, per 
mensem, although, prior to the esta- 
blishment of your Memorialist’s house, 
the Government was unable to raise 
money on loan to any considerable 
amount, and were frequently driven to 
the necessity of issuing bills on which 
they could not procure money, excepting 
ou sear discounts from three to five 
per cent., an inconvenience to which 
they were never subjected after the for- 
mation of the house of * W. Palmer 
and Co.” 


7. The advantages held out to the 
public and the British Government have 
boom fully answered, The house of your 
Memorialist having been the means of 
introducing, into Central lndia, British 
manufactures in very considerable quan- 
tities, and to a much larger amount, 
than any other establishmentin the East 
Indies. 


* 12. British manufactures were intro- 
duced into Hyderabad during those years 

1814 to 1819) to an amount of from 

fteen to twenty lacs ef rupees ; whilst 
the ordinary rate of interest of money 
was diminished to two per cent. per 
mensem, and less occasionally was 
charged by your Memorialist and his 
partners. 

13. During this period no complaints 
were made against the conduct of the 
said house by the British Resident, or 
any other persons. 

}4. The acts of the house were at all 
times open and notorious, and the niem- 
bers of the house, on all occysions, were 
perfectly ready to give any information 
which might be required by the Supreme 
Government, or their Resident at Hyder- 
abad, respecting any transactions con- 
nected with their business, in which 
your Memorialist and his partners had 
no motive for concealment. 

21. Towards the close of the year 
1819, overtures were made by the Mi- 
nister at Hyderabad, to the house of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., for a 
loan to the Nizam’s Government of sixty 
lacs of rupees, to be repaid in six years ; 
after some discussion Messrs. Willian 
Palmer and Co, agreed to make the lean, 
subject to the sanction and approval of 
the Supreme Government, 

22. The exigencies of the Nizam’s 
Government required immediate ad- 
vances, aud it was urged that their ulti- 
mate wants would be considerably dimi- 
nished by such advances being made. 

23. Reliance was placed by your Me- 
morialist and his partners on the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Government being 
obtained, and they were therefore wil- 
ling, if possible, to make the advance ; 
but as recourse to the native bankers, 
and the constituents of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. was necessary to enable 
them to procure the funds required, 
without their being able to offer more 
than their own personal security and 
credit in the first instance, great sacri- 
fices were necessarily anticipated. Of 
this the Minister was fully aware, and 
undertook to make good to Messrs, Wil- 
liam Palmer aud Co. all losses which 
they might sustain thereby. 

24. The first proposal was to grant 
such a rate of interest as should secure 
to Messrs. William Palmer and Co. the 
means of raising the amount, without 
loss to them; and the Minister proposed 
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to grant two per cent. per mensem as 
such interest. 

25. It was subsequently considered 
that the loan might, through unforeseen 
events, remain unpaid at the expiration 
of six years; and as the object of the 
Minister, in which he had ever been up- 
held by Messrs. William Palmer and Co., 
was to reduce the rate of interest ordi- 
narily paid through the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, be ultimately determined to avoid 
entailing upon the country the possibility 
ot having so great a burthen lastingly 
thrown upon it ; and rather to grant 
such a bonus to Messrs. William Palmer 
aud Co. as should secure them from loss, 
whilst in case of the anticipated period 
of redemption not being lengthened, 
some benefit would result to the Nizam. 
A calculation on this basis was made, 
and a sum of eight lacs was agreed on, 
as answering, such purpose. 

30.. By the correspondence it will ap- 
pear, that the protection and influence 
of the British Resident was expressly 
asked in favour of Messrs. William Pal- 
mer and Co.’s claims, arising out of that 
loan, the sanction of the Government 
was obtained, and such protection and 
influence therefore promised. 

31. Ifthe conduct of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co., composed of such per- 
sous as above mentioned, were illegal, 
as it has since been contended, it is at 
least evident that the illegality of their 
measures was not very glaring, or it is 
difficult to believe that the protection 
and influence of the Supreme Govern- 
ment would have been granted for their 
support. 


44. In a letter from the Resident, of 
the 13th December 1822, Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. were directed to furnish 
accounts in detail from the commence- 
ment of the house, under any denomi- 
nation, with the Minister, and of all 
loans made to the Nizam's officers on the 
Minister’s guarantee. 

45. Having obtained the permission 
of the Minister, Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co., by a letter of the 17th of the 
same month, intimated their intention 
to comply with such requisition, at the 
same time complaining of the extreme 
hardship of such an interference with 
their concerns, and deprecating the evil 
consequences which must ensue to their 
prospects, from such an unusual expo- 
sure of the accounts of a banking esta- 
blishment. Mr. Metealfe’s letter, and 
the reply, will appear in the Appendix, 
marked No. 12. 

46. On the 5th February 1823, Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. received a letter 
from the Resident, stating that their ob- 
jections to the production of their ac- 
counts were inadmissible, and they were 
directed to produce them, with such 
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explanations as might be required of the 
items. ‘Their compliance was stated to 
be the indispensable condition of the in- 
terfereuce of the Government for the 
adjustment of the accounts, and of their 
future countenance in commercial deal- 
ings. The accounts were furnished 
without any avoidable delay by Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., and were ulti- 
mately concluded and forwarded through 
the Resident on the 22d April, 1823. 
But your Memorialist regrets to state, 
that whilst he and his partners have 
risked the credit and stability of ther 
house, by a compliance with the requisi- 
tion of the Supreme Government, the 
interference which they contemplated 
for the adjustment of their accounts, and 
the countenance to which they looked 
forward, has not only been witbheld, 
but your Memorialist and his partners 
have subsequently been prohibited from 
making use of the ouly means they pos 

sess for the recovery of their demands. 
The letter of the 5th February, together 
with a subsequent one of the 17th, con- 
taining a second remonstrance from 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. on the 
subject of the accounts, are also con- 
tained in the Appendix, No. 12. 

47. On the 10th February, Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. received from 
the Resident a letter, by which all in- 
terconrse between the members of the 
firm and the Nizam’s Minister, personal 
or written, direct or indirect, except 
through the channel of the British Resi- 
dent, was for the future prohibited ; 
and in the same letter they were in- 
formed, that the Resident would be 
happy to receive any communications 
that it might be proper for Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. to make to his 
Highness’s Government, and that he 
trusted they would find that due atten- 
tion was paid to their just claims and in- 
terest. ‘This interdiction will be found, 
with the reply to the letter in which it 
was contained, in the Appendix, marked 

Yo. 13. 

48. As a native of India, your Memo- 
rialist, as well as some of his partners, 
could not be legally bound by such an in- 
terdiction ; but your Memorialist, in 
deterence to the Supreme Government, 
felt every disposition to comply with 
every direction of the British Resident, 
and could not but feel that his opposi- 
tion to such direction might be preju 
dicial to the interests of the Minister, 
and under the influence exercised by the 
Supreme Government, could not be be- 
neficial to himself, he was the more dis- 
posed to yield obedience to those orders, 
from an assurance derived from the let- 
ter in which the interdiction was con 
tained, that his rights and interests 
would be guarded through the British 
Resident, 
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49, All the members of the firm ac- 
quiesced in the directions contained in 
the letter of the Resident, and from 
thenceforward all communication be- 
tweeu them ceased, 


89. On the 8th July, 1823, by a letter 
of that date, the Resident informed 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. that the 
allowances heretofore received by Mr. 
William Palmer in his own name, and 
the names of his children, and those re- 
ceived by Mr. Hastings Palmer, had been 
discontinued and revoked, the same not 
having been sanctioned by the Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council. 

90. For a period of nearly twenty-four 
years, during which your Memorialist 
had served and been connected with the 
Government of the Nizam, his services 
to that Government, to which he was 
originally introduced and recommended 
by Colonel Kirkpatrick, who was then 
the Resident at the Court of the Nizam, 
had vever been disputed. 

91. His own pensions, as they are con- 
sidered, were granted to him for services 
in the field, performed under that intro- 
duction and sanction, in the time of 
former Ministers, and were in fact but 
a continuance of the salary upon the 
reduction of the troops which ~ com- 
manded, to which his military situation 
entitled him in common with all who 
served the Nizam. 

92. That these were not granted from 
any peculiar favour tu your Memorialist, 
is capable of easy proof, by a reference 
to the offices of the Nizam’s Government, 
where many persons’ names will be 
found, who are placed in a similar situ- 
ation, of receiving a salary, continued to 
them upon the reduction of troops under 
their command ; who are in no degree 
suspected of possessing extraordinary, 
and some of them, of possessing any in- 
fluence with the Nizam’s Government. 

93. They, in common with your Me- 
morialist, on the reduction of the troops, 
lost the emoluments of their commands ; 
but as a British officer retires on half pay, 
so they and your Memorialist, according 
to the custom of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, were suffered to draw their per- 
sonal salary. 

94. The emoluments of your Memori- 
alist, when in command of the troops 
under his orders, amounted to about 6000 
rupees per mensem, exclusive of his 
> (he actually drew for 30,000) and 
he received no more, when his troups 
were disbanded, or before, than any 
other individual would have done under 
similar circumstances, except that in 
consideration of his services he received 
on the disbanding his troops, a sum of 
money as a remuneration aud compensa- 
tion for the loss of his contract, which 
he had eutered into for their supply. 

95, To asciibe the grant of the salaries 


of your Memorialist and his brother, to 
corruption, and to consider them as 
covers for enormous interest, is, your 
Memorialist submits, wholly unfounded 
in fact or in reason. 

96, At the time your Memorialist first 
received his pension, after his troops 
were disbanded, the Government of the 
Nizam and the Minister, did not, nor 
did they till long afterwards, owe one 
rupee to your Memorialist, nor was your 
Memorialist in a situation to lend one, 
excepting from what he received at the 
moment from the Country of that Go- 
vernment. 

97. When Mr. Hastings Palmer first 
received his, he was not a partner in the 
house. He certainly received it through 
the influence of your Memorialist, who 
had recently been employed in a tempo- 
rary military command, and situation of 
difficulty, though subsequent to the dis- 
banding his troops, upon which he had 
received no extra allowance, though his 
services were equally admitted and ap- 
proved by the British Government, and 
that of the Nizam. . 

98. The grant of such a pension had 
nothing extraordinary in it. Under the 
Government of the Nizam, in lieu of 
soliciting employments (other than mi- 
litary), those who are anxious to provide 
for their relatives, solicit grants. The 
more favoured received Jaghires, the 
less, pensions, to which the same con- 
sequence is not attached ; and at the time 
your Memorialist obtained the pension 
for his brother, the late firm in which 
Sir William Rumbold was a partner, was 
not established ; and the house was in 
its infancy, when its dealings were very 
different from what they have since be- 
come and their transactions with the 
Minister extremely limited. 

99. ‘The pensions granted to your Me- 
morialist’s children were granted at a 
much later period, after several long and 
approved services, many of a military 
and some of a civil nature, done by your 
Memorialist to the Nizam, with the ap- 
probation of the British Resident, and 
at a period when the Minister conceived 
your Memorialist had recently rendered 
a most important service to the Nizam’s 
Government, 


100. Not only pensions of the nature 
of that enjoyed by your Memorialist and 
his family, bat the purest gratuities are 
commonly given by the Nizam, the Go- 
vernment of Oude, and other native go- 
vernments, many of which pensious are 
held by British subjects, and some by the 
Company’s servants. 

101. No intimation previous to that of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had ever beeu made 
to him, that the remotest intention ex- 
isted in the mind of the Minister, of dis- 
continuing that which your Memorialist 
considered as his pay; and he could not 
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but be surprised, that his pony vuder 
these circumstances should not have met 
with the sanction of the Suprene Go- 
vernment, although your Memorialist 
could have previously entertained no 
reason to suppose that such a sanction 
was requisite. 

104. It may not be improper here to 
observe, that during one part of that pe- 
riod, for which payments were made by 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co, of your 
Memorialist’s salary, (which salary was 
struck out of their account,) your Me- 
morialist was actually called into active 
service, as a military man, by the Nizam 
and the British Government. 

105. In the year 1612, a mutiny broke 
out in a corps of the Nizam’s, com- 
manded by Major or Mr. Gordon, an 
officer formerly in the King of England's 
service. 

106. Your Memorialist was employed 
ov that occasion both in negociating with 
the mutiueers, who had taken up a po- 
sition in hostility to the subsidiary force, 
under the command of Colonel Scott aud 
General Conran, and also received the 
command of the Nizam’s cavalry under 
those officers, and acted as President of 
a General Court Martial, with several 
British officers in the service of the 
Nizam, by whom sentences of death, in 
four instances, were passed and carried 
into execution. 

107. That on this occasion, his ser- 
vices were not considered as merely no- 
minal, the letter of Mr. Adam, then 
Secretary to the Supreme Government, 
inserted in the Appendix, No. 22, will 
suiliciently prove. 

108. It was shortly after this service 
that your Memorialist obtained the pen- 
siou bestowed by the Nizam on Mr. 
Hastings Palmer. 

109. Ata subsequent period your Me- 
morialist received a discretionary com- 
mission from the Nizam, by the desire 
of the British Resident, to supersede 
Captain Beckett in the command of the 
Russell Brigade. 

110. The obedience of that officer, how- 
ever, to the commands of the Nizam, 
compelled by the production of the com- 
mission of your Memorialist, rendered 
it unnecessary for your Memorialist to 
act upon it. Had he done so, it would 
have placed him in command of British 
officers, in the service of the Honourable 
Company. 

111. Your Memorialist’s services have 
already been so fully detailed in a letter 
from the house of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. addressed to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, on the 17th day of November, 
1423, and forwarded to your a 
in Council, that your Memorialist will 
not further go into a detail of them at 
present, than by referring to a copy of 
that letter contained in the Appendix, 
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No. 23, and by asserting what 1s inca- 
pable of contradiction, that en all ocea- 
sions of a confidential or difficult nature, 
the Government of the Nizam have nni- 
formly been in the habit of employing 
him, both in its intercourse with the 
British Minister and on other occasions, 
that he has frequently received the ap- 
probation of the British Government 
and Residents, and that until the year 
1422, when the matters which led to the 
Memorial, first arose, he has never, to 
his knowledge, incurred the displeasure 
of the one or the other. 

112. On the same day in which your 
Memorialist received the intimation 
above noticed, of his pensions or rather 
his pay, being withdrawn, and retro- 
spectively disallowed, namely, the 25th 
August 1423, Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. received the following letter, by 
which under the peculiar circumstances 
of the Nizam’s Government, and the in- 
fluence which the British Government 
exercises over it, and the total absence 
of all legal tribunals throughout the 
country, coupled with the interdiction 
of allintercourse with the Minister, the 
sole source and fountain of justice, your 
Mewmorialist and his partners were to all 
practical results, placed out of the pale 
of law, and in a state of the most pre- 
carious dependence on the integrity of 
those, upon whom they had claims to an 
amount of sixty lacs of rupees. The 
letter is as follows,—** Lam commanded 
by the Governor-General in Council, for- 
mally to announce to you, that you are 
no longer to consider yourselves under 
the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, or entitled to its countenance in 
the remotest degree.” Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co,’s reply is contained 10 
the Appendix, No. 24. 

113. To revert to what is stated by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the first letter 
of the 25th August, respecting the bonus 
upon the loan of sixty laes of rupees, 
your Memorialist has to observe, that 
on the #th of August, previous to the 
receipt of Sir Charles Metealfe’s letter 
of the 25th, Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. received a letter from Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in which it was stated that it 
appeared from their accounts, that at 
the time when they obtained the sanction 
of the British Government for a loan of 
sixty lacs of rupees to the Nizam‘s Go- 
verpment, that transaction was effected 
by a transfer of fifty-two lacs trom their 
former Hyderabad account, with the 
addition of eight lacs bouus, as a com- 
pensation for reduction of interest on 
the said fi/ty-tiwo lucs, from two per cent. 
per mensem to one and a half per cent. 
per mensem, and there being no appear- 
ance of any payinent at that period, 
which could be considered as a loan of 
sixty lacs, or any other specific sum, 
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they were directed to state, whether the 

conclusion drawn from the accounts was 

correct, or to furnish any explanation of 
that account. This letter and the reply 
of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. ap- 

pear in the Appendix, marked No, 25. 
114. Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

were at a loss to conceive how such a 

conclusion could have been drawn from 

their accounts. 

115. In cash payments alone to the 
Minister, or to his order, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. actually paid a sum 
of 34,91 ,314Q—6}. 

116. The remainder of the loan was 
made up of the following items : 

A balance against the Mi- 
nister on the general 
account Of .......... 

Salaries paid by Messrs. 
William Palmer and 
Co. of which those 
yaid to your Memoria- 
ist ond his family, 
amounted to about 
70,000 rupees........ 

Purchases made by the 
Minister on account of 
the Government, from 
the house of Messrs. 
William Palmer and 
Co. in their commer- 
cial dealings ........ 1,27 ,935 13 
117. The last three items might be 

considered as actual payments ; the first 

two being for sums formerly paid by 

Messrs, William Palmer and Co. on their 

account, the last being due for goods to 

that amount actually furnished. 

118. Two items; the 
one for interest on the 
account relating to the 
Berar Soucars of .... 2,20,393 10 3 

The other bearing in- 
terest on the general 
SOCOEME cccececseeee 1,55,700 11 3 


Complete the amount of the loan, e- 
clusive of the bonus of eight lacs referred 
to in the letter of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
of the 25th August. 

119, These several items amount to 
61,14,796—64, exceeding the amount 
agreed on for the loan by 1,15,000. This 
latter sum remained to the debit of the 
Minister in his general miscellaneous 
account. 

120. The circumstances under which 
the bonus objected to, by the Supreme 
Government, was granted to your Me- 
morialist, have been already stated. 

121. In addition to the claims of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., which 
your Memorialist has already brought to 
the notice of your Lordship, a balance of 
upwards of seven lacs of rupees, as stated 
in an account forwarded to the Supreme 
Government through Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, in a letter under date Sth June, 


11,99,348 6 


1,22,033 


1823, is still due from Shah Yar ool 
Moolk. 

22. Subsequent to the negociation 
for the loan of sixty lacs, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer aud Co. had advancea a 
sum of eight lacs on loan to Shah Yar 
ool Moolk, a native of the highest rank, 
and holding extensive Jaghires under 
the Government of the Nizam. 

123. This loan was made for the pur- 
rey of improving the Jaghires held by 
lim, and was not ouly made with the 
sanction of the Minister, but upon his 
a ay guarantee. 

24. For securing the payment of the 
loan, assignments were made by Shah 
Yar ool Moolk, in the usual manner, 
upon the revenues of various districts in 
his Jaghires, and previous to the ad- 
vance of the loan, the guarantee of the 
Minister was obtained in the terms. of 
the agreement inserted in the Appendix, 
No. 26. 

125. The precaution was taken not 
only for securing the sanction of the 
Minister, but to obtain his security, in 
case the possession of the Jaghires held 
by Shah Yar ool Moolk should subse- 
quently be charged. 

126. The continued default of Shah 
Yar ool Moolk, compelled Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. to make application 
to the Minister, who, with the con- 
currence of Shah Yar ool Moolk, placed 
Umeen ool Moolk in the possession of 
a part, but not the whole of the Jaghires 
of which the revenues had been assigne 
for the purpose of repaying Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co.'s demands. 

127. In consideration of this arrange- 
ment, and the involved state of Shah 
Yar ool Moolk's finances, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. at the request of 
the Minister, agreed to reduce the an- 
nual payments to them, one lac of ra- 
pees, and then to extend the period 
wherein the loan was to have been paid. 

124. This arrangement was effected 
about the month of August, 1622, and 
only one payment was made under it. 

129. The discussions between Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. and the Resi- 
dent, which were notorious, had done 
them no good in the eyes of the subjects 
ot the Nizam, and before the second 
payment became due, the interdiction of 
the Resident of any intercourse between 
them and the Minister had taken place. 

130. Umeen ool Moolk, whose cha- 
racter is known even to the Supreme 
Government, and who makes no pay- 
ment which he can by any means evade, 
availed himself of the helpless situation 
in which Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. were placed by that interdiction, to 
refuse all further payments, 

131. All applications on their part 
from that period became unavailing, and 

Messrs. William Palmer and Co. in vain 
endeavoured to procure payment, either 
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from Umeen ool Moolk, who head the 
Jaghires of Shah Yar ool Moolk, who 
had no other means of discharging them, 
than what had been placed at the dis- 
posal of Umeen ool Moolk. 

132. On the Sth of June, 1823, Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. forwarded to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe the accounts of 
Shah Yar ool Moolk, together with those 
of Munsoor Khan, who was indebted to 
them in a sum of about one lac and a 
half of rupees, advanced to him under 
similar circumstances, and a_ similar 
guarantee to that made to Shah Yar ool 
Moolk. 

133. On the 16th of August, Messrs. 
William Palmér and Co. represented to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe the conduct of 
Umeen ool Moolk, and requested his 
interference. 

134. On the llth November, 1823, 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. were 
informed by a letter from Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, that it was considered by the 
Supreme Government, to be open to 
Messrs. William Palmer aud Co, to ap- 
ply for redress to the tribunal of justice 
established at Hyderabad, and in the 
event of their being desirous to appeal 
from the decision of the court of justice 
to the Government of his Highness the 
Nizam, he was permitted, under the ex- 
isting restrictions against their direct in- 
tercourse or communication with his 
Highness’s Government, to transmit a 
written representation from them to the 
Minister, and to receive and convey to 
them his reply, provided that the rate of 
interest charged in the account on which 
their claim was founded, did not exceed 
twelve per cent. per annum, 

135, With respect to the special trans- 
action between their firm and Umeen 
ool Moolk, his Lordship did vot con- 
sider it to be one which the British 
Government was in any way pledged to 
oem 

36. The amount of the interest on 
the loan to Shah Yar ool Moolk (charged 
at the lowest rate curreut throughout the 
Nizam’s dominions) and as stated in the 
accounts previously transmitted to the 
Supreme Government, was eighteen per 
cent. per annum, the permission there- 
fore contained in the latter part of his 
letter, even if it could have been rendered 
serviceable, under any circumstances, to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. was, 
under existing circumstances, wholly 
unavailable, but as no tribunal of justice 
ever existed at Hyderabad, with com- 
petent jurisdiction over a matter of that 
nature, Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
were in fact unable to avail themselves 
even of that permission to appeal; but 
lest some tribunal might exist, of which 
they were not aware, Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. on the Lith November, 
1423, addressed a letter to the Resident, 
in which they expressed their readiness 
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to submit their claims to that juris- 
diction, which the Resident might be 
pleased to point out for their adjust- 
ment. 

137. The Resident could point out 
noue, for none existed, and in his reply 
of the 17th November, he informed 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co, that it 
did uot accord with his duty to advocate 
their claims against meen ool Moolk, 
and from that period no prospect of their 
adjustment has appeared, 

138. Their claims upou Munsoor Khan 
rested on the same foundation, and the 
same security, and have met with a si- 
milar fate. 

139 Munsoor Khan died shortly after 
the period of the correspondence, and 
his Jaghires have been resumed by the 
Minister, but the interdiction of inter- 
course with him precludes the possibility 
of an appeal to his justice, in which they 
have great confidence. 

140. The want of success attending 
their appeal to the Resident, romserens 
their claims on Umeen ool Mooik, for- 
bids their troubling him further with any 
application to advocate their claims on 
account of the loan advanced to Mun- 
soor Khan. ‘The correspondence on this 
subject will be found in the Appendix, 


have also a claim against Mooneer ool 
Moolk, the Musulman Minister of the 
Nizam, fora balance of about eight lacs 
of rupees, upon an old standing account. 

442. This indeed isa claim of a private 
nature, but the interdiction before no- 
ticed of all intercourse with the Nizam’s 
Minister prevents any application to 
Mooneer ool Moolk, nor is he more 
likely than his brother Umeen ool Moolk, 
to discharge his obligations, so long as it 
shall be understood that his creditors 
are not to consider themselves entitled 
in the slightest respect to the protec- 
tion of the British Government, in a 
country where no tribunal exists, by 
which he may be compelled to pay the 
demand, and where the wishes of that 
Government, expressed or understood, 
are paramount to every other consider- 
ation. 

143. As a claim against a Minister of 
the Nizam, though of a private nature, 
the accounts were forwarded to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, under date the 16th 
August, 1823, and his interference in 
their favour subsequently requested by 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co, 

144. With such request the Resident 
stated he was only permitted to comply 
on condition of Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. reducing the rate of interest 
charged to twelve per cent. per annum, 
Although the interest charged was on a 
contract of many years standing, they 
were willing to comply with such terms 
from the period of the Resident's letter 
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on that subject, or indeed from the last 
yayment wade by Mooneer ool Moolk, 
y which the prior rate of interest was 
recognized, rather thau to lose their 
whole demand. 

145. Such concession on their part 
was considered insufficient, and they 
were required to open their adjusted 
accounts, and to reduce the rate of in- 
terest from the commencement of the 
loan, a condition which, if complied 
with, would not only have charged them 
with a heavy loss on the interest actually 
paid by them to their constituents, on 
funds placed in their hands, from which 
they were enabled to make this, amongst 
other loans, but would have also annihi- 
Jated their claim, and charged them as 
debtors instead of creditors. 

146. If looked on as au European tran- 
saction, this may appear scarce a hard- 
ship, but in a country where the rates of 
inferest caunot be regulated by European 
rules ; where not only the laws of the 
country tolerate, but the Government 
countenance, and its wants compel unli- 
mited rates of interest, your Memorialist 
submits it would have been hard thus to 
have annihilated claims admitted for 
years, and never resisted except under 
the supposed sanction of the British Go- 
vernment. But be it so or not, the con- 
dition of urging a claim, which, if com- 
plied with, would have annihilated it, 
was nugatory. ‘The correspondence on 
this subject is contained in the Appendix, 
marked No. 27. 

147. Your Memorialist considers this, 
as terminating the facts which he is desi- 
rous of submitting to the favourable cou- 
sideration of your Lordship in Council. 
A voluminous correspondence, however, 
took place between Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and Messrs. William Palmer and Co., 
which is coutained, as far as it bears upon 
the question, in the Appendix, marked 
No. 28. 

148. From this statement of facts it 
would appear that your Memorialist and 
his partners have incurred the displea- 
sure of the Supreme Government ou the 
following points :— 

Ist. With respect to the loan, they 
were accused of making it a mere no- 
minal one, and of having received eight 
lacs. 

Qdly. Of receiving illegal interest. 

3dly. Of having deceived the British 
Government by the ailidavit made. 

4thly. Of exercising an undue influ- 
ence over the Miuister Rajah Chundoo 
Loll. 

149. On these grounds, as your Memo- 
rialist is led to believe, he has been de- 
prived by the Supreme Government of 
yensions earned by long and acknow- 
[edged services to the State, from which 
he received them, avd that he and his 
partners have been deprived of a just 
debt, due from the Goveriment of the 
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country where they lived, for payments 
actua‘ly made by the order of that Go- 
verument, 

150. In addition to the injury they 
sustained, by an unexpected and rapid 
repayment of an immense sum borrowed 
for a period of six years, for which time 
their arrangements were made, and of 
which two only had expired, they have 
been deprived of that bonus, for which 
they stipulated as the only means of se- 
curing them from actual and severe loss, 
in a precarious transaction, eutered into 
witha native Prince, who had full power 
to contract, and who, but for the inter- 
Serence of the Supreme Government, is 
fully wiiling to perform his engage- 
ment. 

151. They have been placed by the act 
ofthe Supreme Government, beyond the 
power of obtaining legal redress, by which 
they are unable to recover demands to 
the amount of about forty lacs, exclusive 
of those demands which they have against 
the Sapreme Government, as standing 
in the situation of the Nizam as their 
debtor 

152. These, my Lord,’ are the imme- 
diate consequences of those measures, 
which the Aeiprouse Government have 
adopted against your Memorialist and 
his partuers. 

153. The ultimate result, my Lord, 
must be a total and irretrievable rnin to 
them, and probably to all connected with 
them. ‘lo avert it, if possible, if not 
now too late, your Memorialist trusts he 
will be able to satisfy your Lordship’s 
mind, as to the integrity which has 
guided the condact of himself and his 
partners, as to the erroneous impressions 
which have been taken up against them, 
and to awaken in your Lordship, a due 
consideration for the situation in which 
he and his partners have been placed, and 
now stand. 

154. In stating the facts under which 
he claims the indulgent consideration of 
your Lordship in Council, your Memo- 
rialist has stated nearly all that appears 
necessary on the subject of the loan. 

155. Your Memorialist has shown that 
the loan was not nominal, but either an 
actual advance of the whole sum, with 
the exception of the bonus granted on it, 
or what to the Government of the Nizam 
was equivalent, a reinission of just debts 
due to your Memoridlist and his’ part- 
vers, or payments made to other ere- 
ditors of the Government by order of the 
Miuister. 

156. On the subject of the retention of 
their own debt in lien of payment to a 
similar amount, your Meinorialist would 
submit that William Palmer and Co. are 
in no wayeulpable. 

157. The discharge of their debt was 
one of the objects of the loan. Whether 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. received 
from the Government of. the country 
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their claim of fifteen or sixteen lacs upon 
paying the full amount of sixty laes into 
the hands of the Minister, or paid to him 
but Seine lacs, and cancelled the debt 
due to them, could make no possible dit- 
ference to the Government, but did in 
fact operate to their advantage, inasmuch 
as it enabled Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co, to make the advance required, 
at so much a lower rate than they could 
have otherwise afforded, in the event of 
being compelled to raise fifteen or sixteen 
lacs more than what was actually re- 
quired. 

158. An operation of this nature would 
have drained the market in the first in- 
stance to a much greater extent, and 
thereby in the same proportion have rais- 
ed the interest of money, whilst an 
immediate repayment of so large a sum 
at once, would have depressed the mar- 
ket in a similar degree, and have occa- 
sioned a corresponding diminution of 
interest. 

15Y. Against the ruinous consequence 
of such a transaction in the money mar- 
ket, both as to the rise of interest, when 
they were borrowers, and the fall when 
they would become lenders, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co, must have protected 
themselves by a larger rate of interest 
from the Government, for whom the 
loan was raised. 

160. The whole of the consequences 
of such operations are necessarily taken 
into account on all loans, whether to 
individuals or to Governments; and as 
feahe intention and undertaking of the 

Zam’s Government, in raising the sixty 
lacs loan, was, as before-mentioned, to 
pay off Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
amongst their other creditors ; that mode 
was adopted, which was not only the 
simplest and most easy of operation, but 
was attended with the least disadvantage 
to all parties. 

161. On the subject of the bonus of 
eight lacs, your Memorialist has already 
stated that it originated in the necessities 
of the Government, which required ad- 
vances before the loan could be finally 
arranged, the sanction of the Supreme 
Government obtained, and the assign- 
ments of the territories made. 

162. That the object of the Minister 
was to avoid a permanent burthen on.the 
country, of so large an interest as twenty- 
four percent, per annum, in the event 
of unforeseen circumstances preveuting 
the due repayment of the loan, at the 
period contemplated. 

163. That your Memorialist has. not 
stated the current interest of the country 
as greater thau what the fact will war- 
rant, is not only notorious, but may be 
fully established, from the fact, that 
shortly previous to the negociations for 
the sixty lacs loan, endeavours had been 
made by the Rajah of Nagpore, under 
the sanction of the British Resident, 
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through Ais immediate agency, to raise a 
loan for that Government to the amount 
of only siv and a half lacs of rupees, all 
attempts to raise the sum at Nagpore, 
upou any terms, failed, aud applications 
Were in consequence made to the native 
Bankers at Hyderabad. But even upon 
the guarantee, as it was considered, of 
the Kesident at Nagpore, on the part of 
the British Government, the sum of siz 
and a half \acs could be procured on no 
better terms than twenty-four per cent. 
per annum, and that on the condition of 
the loan being received and the payment 
made at Hyderabad. ‘These terms being 
refused, the loan failed at Hyderabad, as 
it had done at Nagpore. 

164. Your Memorialist may further 
observe, that the ordinary rate of dis- 
count amongst all the native Bankers at 
Hyderabad, of their own acceptances, 
generally, during your Memorialist’s re- 
sidence there, has been and is at the 
present moment, two per cent. per men- 
sem, and that the house of William Pal- 
mer and Co. is the only one at that place 
which has ever discounted at so lowa 
rate as twelve per cent., at which rate 
they have been accustomed to discount 
their own acceptances. 

165. A calculation of the difference 
upon eighteen per cent. per annum, upon 
sixty lacs, and twenty-tour per cent. on 
fifty-two lacs, will show, that even in the 
event of a punctual repayment, the Go- 
vernment of the Nizam woul have been 
the gainer, on the plan adopted. 

166. Your Memorialist, however, sub- 
mits, that even had the bonus been a clear 
and naked bonus, without the consider- 
ation of any further benefit, and merely 
stipulated for in the first instance by the 
house of William Palmer and Co. they 
could not have been considered doing 
more than what has been sanctioned by 
prior transactions under Government, 
which can labour under no imputation 
of being subjected to the power of any. 

167. The Supreme Government of in- 
dia, even His Majesty's Government at 
home, have raised loans upon which 
bonuses have been granted. 

168. That the latter have frequently, 
nay, commonly, raised loans whereon bo- 
nuses have been given to a much larger 
amount, than that which has been receiv- 
ed upon the sixty lacs loan, by the house 
of William Palmer and Company. 

169. Their bonus upon that loan 
amounts to about fifteen per cent. 

170. The Supreme Government have 
raised money on Joans where they have 
granted, what may be considered bonuses, 
to the amount of seven per cent., and 
where the rate of interest has not been 
less than the current rate. 

171. His Majesty’s Government have 
raised loans, on which they have not paid 
less than the current rate of interest on 
the nominal amount of the loan, and 
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have granted bonuses to the extent of 
seventy or eighty per cent. 

172. During the wars between Great 
Britain and France, since the year 1792, 
loans have most frequently been raised 
by the Government of Great Britain, on 
terms which granted bonuses to an enor- 
mous amount to the lenders, whilst they 
received interest little if any short of the 
market price, or their actual advances, 
and in fact more than the legal interest 
payable on any other than the annuity 
transactions. 

173. In 1813 the English three per 
cents.were at fifty-seven ; the policy of the 
British Ministry was not to raise money 
on the terms nominally of the interest 
which the market price required to be 
given, but by granting a larger amount of 
stock to lower the nominal rate of the 
interest. 

174. In consequence, the large loans 
raised in the year 1612 and 1¢13 were 
raised principally in the three per cents. 
at or about the rate of fifty-seven, by 
which means each proprietor became 
possessed of 100/. stock, for which he 
received annually 3/. interest for 571, 
paid to the Government in money. ‘The 
debt due from the Government to him 
could never be paid off, without his con- 
sent, under 100/. in money, and thus 
consenting to receive something more 
than three per cent. interest on the 
amount of the debt due to him, he re- 
ceives an actual bonus of /orty-three per 
cent., he received three-fifths of the legal 
interest on his nominal debt, and a bo- 
nus of forty-three per cent, on his actual 
advance. 

175. William Palmer and Co, in their 
loan to the Minister of the Nizam, re- 
ceived three-fourths of the ordinary rate 
of interest in that country, on the nomi- 
nal debt due to them, and a bonus of 

Jifteen per cent. on their actual advance. 

176. To state the English loans cor- 
rectly, that of 1812 was 15,650,0007. 
raised in money, whilst the debt added 
was 27 ,544,000/. 

177. The first loan of 1813 amounted 
to 22,000,000/.; the debt added for this 
amount in money was 34,940 ,000/. 

178. The second loan of 1813 was 
21,000,0007.; on this amount in money 
the debt was increased 35,700,000/. 

179. To state these three loans toge- 
ther, the amount raised and received in 
the two years was 58,650,000/.; the 
amount added to the debt, to be repaid 
to the creditors of the British Govern- 
ment for that advance, 102,184,000/. 

180. Besides the amount thus added 
to the national debt of the country, the 
charges of management on the loans 
were considerable. 

181. On the loan granted by Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. no charges of 
management arose. . 

182, Your Memorialist only refers to 





theabove, amongstinnumerable instances 
of similar transactions. 

183. If a comparison were made on 
the loans of the British Government, 
with the loan to the Nizam in relation to 
the interest only, your Memorialist sub- 
mits it would be equally advantageous to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

184. On the actual amount advanced 
to the British Government under the 
loans above referred to, the lenders re- 
ceived au interest from 5/. 6s. to 5/. 108. 6d. 
on the sums actually advanced, exceed- 
ing considerably the legal rate of in- 
terest in the country where they were 
raised. William Palmer and Co received 
10,80,000/. on the amount of their nomi- 
nal debt of sixty lacs, whilst on their 
actual advance of fifty-two lacs, they 
would have received according to the 
ordinary rates of interest throughout the 
country, and the rates of interest paid 
on all other accounts (whether with 
them or others) by the Minister, 
12,48,000/. 

185. If, my Lord, it should be said, 
that the loan to the Nizam was one of 
short duration, and to be paid off in the 
period of six years, whilst the loans to 
the British Government were raised for 
indefinite periods, and, in the ordinary 
course of calculation, could not be paid 
off within any but a very lengthened 
term, and probably not at all; and there- 
fore, the bonus of stock granted to the 
English lenders was merely ideal, your 
Memorialist would suggest in the first 
place, that as the three per cents. in 1732 
were at par, and in 1739 at 107/. money, 
for 100/. stock, there exists no real rea- 
son why similar circumstances should 
not again raise them to a similar height; 
nor can the expected advantage be treat- 
ed as chimerical, or the bonus as merely 
nominal, when it is considered that in 
1814 the three per cents. obtained at 

Sifty-seven were at sixty-six, that they 
have since been at eighty-four, and that 
»robably they are at the present moment 
ittle short of ninety. So that whether 
_ off or not, the contributor to the 
tnglish loan has in fact actually received 
a bonus to the amount of about fifty 
per cent. 

186. Nor can the circumstances of the 
loan to the Nizam, being for a limited 
— as your Memorialist conceives, 
ve used asan argument against the terms 
of that loan. If the loan were advan- 
tageous, the postponement of its repay- 
ment would increase the advantage, and 
be a reason why in other respects the 
terms of it should be less favourable to 
the lender. 

187. That it is usually considered as 
an advantage that the payment of Go- 
vernment loaps should be deferred, your 
Memorialist conceives to be fully estab- 
lished by the terms usually attached to 
the creation of new funds, as in the 
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case of the English three and half and 
four per cents., that they shall not be 
paid off till stipulated periods, aud by the 
recognition, which the principle received 
from the Supreme Government, on the 
raising of the five per cent. loan in 1823, 
by the inducement held out to the sub- 
scribers, that those who subscribed first, 
should be the last repaid. 

188. When in addition to these argu- 
ments in favour of the propriety of a 
bonus, thus recognised and sanctioned 
by precedeuts not to be impeached, it is 
considered that the inducement for the 
grant of the bonus to them, was as well 
to guard them against eventual loss from 
premature advances required, as to se- 
cure the Government of the Nizam from 
permanent burtheus, which uncontroll- 
able circumstances might otherwise im- 
pose upon them, it seems extraordinary 
to your Memorialist, that the conduct of 
the house of William Palmer and Co. in 
this transaction should be desiguated, 
such as it has been termed ; that upon a 
loan thus contrasted with loans to the 
British Government, a loan advanced 
for a comparatively short period, upon a 
rate of interest lower than the usual rate 
throughout the country; the advances 
on which were forestailed at great, and 
what have eventually turned out, ruinous 
disadvantages to the lender, before the 
security could be transferred, or the 
sanction which was to confirm and give 
it stability obtained; that upon the mere 
grounds of such a transaction, your Me- 
morialist and his partners should be ac- 
cused of rapacity and extortion, aud the 
Minister of the Nizam of having wan- 
tonly lavished the resources of the coun- 
try, is to him a source of not less sur- 
prise than regret. 

189. It is said that your Memorialist 
and his partners were guilty of a con- 
cealment of the terms upon which the 
loan was raised, that the bonus was 
studiously concealed from the Supreme 
Government, when their sanction to the 
loan was obtained. 

190. Your Memorialist respectfully sub- 
mits that such an idea must have arisen 
from error and misapprehension ; he has 
already stated, and inserted the corre- 
spondence under which that sanction was 
obtained. 

191. Theextent to which the sanction 
of the Supreme Goverpment was re- 
quired and given, willappear not to have 
embraced their approval of the terms, 
or their guarantee for the repayment of 
the loan. 

192, William Palmer and Co. never 
did require it, nor do they now ask it, 
unless, indeed, the Supreme Govern- 
ment have undertaken to pay the debts 
of the Nizam, in which case, with con- 
fidence in the justice of their claim, and 
the integrity of their conduct, they ask 
of the Supreme Government, as standing 
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in the place of their original debtor, to 
discharge a just debt, deliberately con- 
tracted, and repeatedly recognised and 
acknowledged. 

193. In any other event, they ask but 
of the Supreme Government, to act con- 
formably to their undertaking, contained 
in the terms of that sanction, which was 
not only granted by the Government of 
India for the time being, but which your 
Memorialist is informed, was confirmed 
by the approbation of the honourable 
the Court of Directors given to the loan. 
If that sanction had been refused, your 
Memorialist and his partners would 
instantly have suspended all further ad- 
vances to his Highness the Nizam. 

194. The concealment which ~~ 
accused of having practised, they submit 
was impossible, had they been inclined 
to have had recourse to it. 

195. The accounts of their house are 
too voluminous, and pass through too 
many hands, being kept both in English 
and Guzurattee, to admit of much 
secrecy. 

196. Those in question were not only 
open to the inspection of all the clerks in 
the house, but necessarily went through 
the hands of six different persons be- 
sides the partners, namely, three Eng- 
lish clerks, two Guzurattee writers, and 
one Persian writer. 

197. They were moreover open, at all 
times, to the inspection of two writers 
belonging to the Minister. 

198. In these accounts thus openly 
kept, the item of eight laes is entered to 
the debit of the Minister, without an at- 
tempt at concealment, according to the 
real truth of the transaction, ‘* to profit 
and loss for reduction of interest.” 

212. Should there be entertained the 
slightest suspicion that concealment or 
disguise has been used in this resvect, 
au inspection of the original books will 
prove such suspicion to be groundless, 
and your Memorialist and his partners 
are fully ready to suffer any such inspec- 
tion to take place. 

213. It is not upon any concealment, 
but upon the fullest examination of the 
conduct of your Memorialist and his 
partners, that they rest their claims to 
your Lordship’s favourable considera- 
tion. 

214. They do not deny—they never 
have desired—they have never sought to 
disguise, the receipt of the bonus ; they 
justify their conduct in that respect, and 
respectfully but firmly maintain its pro- 
priety on those various grounds, which 
they have thus submitted to your Lord- 
ship. 

215. That the Minister did not war- 
tonly lavish the resources of the country 
in consenting to the terms upen which 
the loan was raised, your Memorialist 
conceives, is capable of easy proof. 

216, It would be a presumption, of 
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which your Memorialist would not ven- 
ture to be guilty, to offer one word re- 
specting the Minister, which might be 
considered as unnecessary for the vindi- 
cation of the conduct of himself and his 
partners ; but as connected with such 
vindication, your Memorialist trusts, he 
may be permitted to say, that the objects 
of the loan were such as could not but be 
most beveficial, in their result to the 
Nizam’s country ; and that from no other 
source, than the house of William Pal- 
mer and Co., could the Minister have 
procured the loan he required on equally 
advantageous terms,— from no other 
source within the dominions of the Ni- 
zam could he have obtained it at all, and 
to have paid no higher interest including 
the bonus on a Joan, to an extent pre- 
viously unheard of at Hyderabad, than 
what be paid upon all his ordinary bank- 
ing accounts. 

217. If Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. have been accused of extortion and 
rapacity.in their conduct upon this, or 
any other transaction, they must be per- 
mitted humbly, but confidently, to state 
to your Lordshsip, that misapprehen- 
sion alone can have given rise to the 
charge. 

218. The avowed object of their esta- 
blishment was to lower, not to raise, the 
ordinary rate of interest; that object 
the effected. 

219. When your Memorialist and his 
partner Bunkutty Dos first commenced 
their connexion in business, which led 
to the subsequent formation of the firm 
of William Palmer and Co., they dis- 
counted bills as other bankers at Hyde- 
rabad were in the habit of doing, at three, 
four, and five per cent. per month. In 
many instances private individuals to 
other houses paid six per cent. ; and your 
Memorialist could prove a discount of a 
bill or assignment of the Minister, in the 
hands of an individual, at the same high 
rate of interest, 

220. From the period when the house 
of William Palmer and Co. was first 
established to the present moment, they 
have never lent money or discounted 
bills at a higher rate of interest than two 
per cent. per month ; the vatural and in- 
evitable consequence has been, to reduce 
the ordinary rate of interest to that level 
—upon pledges, or immediate tangible, 
or other approved security, one and a 
half and a quarter, and upon their own 
bills, a discount of one per cent. per 
month, has been the interest which 
William Palmer and Co. have been in 
the habit of charging. 

221. In what way, your Memorialist 
would respectfully ask, was it possible 
for him and his partners to be guilty of 
extortion towards the Minister? They 
were not placed in the situation of cre- 
ditors, who having their debtor within 
their power, were willing togforego for a 


little their claims, only upon terms sucli 
as they chose to dictate ; On the contrary, 
the amount of the debt due from the Mi- 
nister, for the payment of which the 
had no_ other security than the faith 
which they might repose in his sense of 
justice restraining him from withdrawing 
the assignments, which they hela to 
cover (partially) the debt due; rather 
—_ him in the situation of imposing 
iis own terms upon them, lest by a re- 
fusal to make the advances he required, 
they might place in hazard the amouat 
already outstanding. 

225. Independently of this argument, 
your Memorialist would submit, that 
extortion cannot be practised towards a 
whole community. The very term ne- 
cessarily implies, extorting from some, 
that which their necessities alone enable 
the party lending to extract, while 
others are treated with on a more favour- 
able footing. 

223. But the rule of William Palmer 
and Co.’s banking transactions was uni- 
versal, extending to every constituent of 
their house, and guiding their conduct in 
every banking transaction with the com- 
munity of Hyderabad and throughout 
the territories of the Nizam. The only 
difference existing in their loan transac- 
tions was occasioned by a variance in the 
security, or the scarcity or abundance of 
money in the market. The /Aighest rate 
ou which they ever made advances, was 
the lowest ever known in Hyderabad till 
their establishment ; and their ordinary 
transactions lower than that of the other 
banking houses of Hyderabad. 

224. It may be urged as an argument 
against them, that they charged the Go- 
vernmeut of the country nearly as large 
a rate of interest including the bonus, as 
they charged to private individuals. 

225. It may be doubted whether the 
security of the latter may not be in all, or 
most cases, more easily available ; and a 

rivate debt, with the assistauce of the 
Minister, and the countenance of the 
British Government of India, would cer- 
tainly be more easily recovered at Hyde- 
rabad, than that debt which is due to 
your Memorialist and his partners, from 
the Minister on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam ; so long as the Bri- 
tish Government shall continue their 
disapprobation of its repayment, so long 
is your Memorialist not only without 
security, but without the remotest chance 
of obtaining it. 

226. But io fact the loan required was 
to an extent (as before stated) previously 
unknown, and almost unheard of in 
Hyderabad, and the inability to raise on 
any terms, at Nagpore, upon the security 
even of the British Government, so 
small a loan as six lacs and a half, 
already agverted to, may afford an argu- 
meit to show, that the command of 
money, at Native Courts throughout 
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India, is notgreat. In truth, the demand 
of sixty lacs was a sum calculated instan- 
taneously to raise the value of money at 
Hyderabad much beyond its usual and 
accustomed rate. 

227. Had: your Memorialist and his 
partners calculated with correctness the 
effect such a drain would have had upon 
the market, they would never have em- 
barked in the undertaking. 

226. If the preceding observations are 
just, your Memorialist has scarcely occa- 
sion to refute the charge, which has 
been advanced against the house of Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., ofacting in collusion 
with the Minister. For it would be too 
much to suspect collusion where no mo- 
tive for it exists. 

230. Your Memorialist has already 
stated the rate of interest current at 
Hyderabad, and the extent to which it 
runs beyond what is known in European 
countries. There are “age | causes not 
only why this should be the case, but 
why in reason, and under a due consi- 
deration of the difference between the 
Government of the one and the other, 
it necessarily must be so. 

231. If the value of money, like all 
other articles, depends, as it must, and 
as it has in all countries, European and 
Asiatic, and in all ages, where restrictive 
laws upon its free use and employment 
do not exist, upon the abundance of it 
generally in the market, and the security 
for its payment, the amount of interest at 
Hyderabad must be as great as in any 
quarter of the globe. 

232. The country is anything but rich, 
the lower orders being exceedingly poor, 
though among the higher there are many 
large and overgrown properties. 

233. Throughout the country, and in 
the city of. Hyderabad itself, there is 
yearly the greatest inconvenience sus- 
tained by the want of a sufficient circu- 
lating medium.. The monied men are 
few in number, and the extravagance of 
the higher classes of society occasions a 
general demand for loans at a high rate 
of interest. 

234. To these considerations, is to be 
added, the total insecurity with which 
all advances are made. 

235. If the value of money depends in 
any measure ou the facilities afforded by 
the laws of different countries for the en- 
forcement of pecuniary engagements, 
and a comparison be made regarding 
such facilities, between the Governments 
of the Nizam, the Honourable Company, 
and England, your Memorialist conceives 
it cannot well be denied, that twelve per 
cent, allowed in Calcutta, compared 
with five per cent. as admitted in Eng- 
land, is far more usurious than twenty- 
four per cent. at Hyderabad. 

236. No court of justice exists through- 
out the country, to-which a man can 
ever be summoned, and all hope of re- 
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covery, where power and dishonesty are 
combined against the creditor, would be 
purely futile. 

237. A stronger instance of the truth 
of this assertion cannot be given, than 
that when William Palmer and Co. were 
referred by the Supreme Government 
through Sir Charles Metcalfe “‘ to the 
established tribunal of the country,” for 
the recovery of a just private claim 
against Umeen ool Moolk, the brother of 
one of the Ministers, and applied to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe for his guidance as to 
the court in which they should seek re- 
dress ; Sir Charles Metcalfe at once ac- 
knowledged the difficulty, and was un- 
able to point out any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

238. The admission to Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, of the peculiarity of their pre- 
dicament, in a country where there is no 
tribunal of justice, if they should be de- 
pe of intercourse with the Nizam’s 
Minister, as contained in the Appendix 
No. 55, sufficiently establishes the fact. 

239. The tfuth is, no such court exists, 
and the only legal mode of recovering 
debts from the nobility, against their in- 
clination, is by constant importunity, or 
the interference of the Minister, who is 
the sole fountain of justice, and the only 
being who possesses any degree of power 
legally to enforce it. 

240. The promised protection of the 
British Government, and the degree of 
favour, which your Memorialist is em- 
boldened to say, his services to the Ni- 
zam had precured for him, from the 
Minister, encouraged and occasioned the 
establishment of the house of William 
Palmer and Co, 

241. On the promise of that support, 
which is withdrawn from them, and on 
that favour and intercourse which is in- 
tercepted and forbidden, they ventured’ 
to risk, on a large scale, an opposition to 
the Pytans, and Goseyns, in whose hands 
all loan transactions were at that time 
placed ; and whose cupidity and atrocity 
was equally notorious. 

242. Collected in numerous clans, and 
the Pytans professing to be restrained by 
their religious tenets from usury, these 
two parties, by means of pretended sales, 
and immediate re-purchases, at an enor- 
mous discount, and under a thousand 
different evasions, exacted from the bor- 
rowers of money, interest, to an extent 
which is scarcely credible ; in many cases 
to the extent of eight per cent. per 
mouth, or even more, and seldom or 
never less than four. ‘The recovery of 
the money lent, in these various ways, 
was never obtained by judicial proceed- 
ings. If their debtors disregarded their 
demands, which were ordinarily made 
with sufficient importunity, the course 
was, for the clan to unite to seize the 
debtor, of whatever rank he might be, 
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and either keep him a prisoner in his 
own house, as in the case of Rajah Rao 
Rumba, the highest subject in the Ni- 
zam’s dominions, or to take him to the 
house of his creditor, where he was 
kept, till he either paid the debt, or sub- 
mitted to fresh extortions ; which were 
to be enforced, at no distant period, in a 
similar manner. 

243. That their power kept pace with 
their rapacity, is well known: and an 
incontrovertible proof of the fact is, that 
in the year 1823, after a party of them, 
assembled for the purpose of murdering 
a moolavie who had offered them some 
offence, had effected their purpose, in a 
mosque, within the very precincts of the 
Minister Mooneer ool Moolk’s palace, 
before the very face of the Minister, 
whose servant he was; they collected in 
such force, as to dety and defeat the 
whole strength and armed force of the 
city, which poured forth against them ; 
and it was not until the Russell Brigade 
was brought out, that the peace of the 
city was restored, and the atrocities of 
the Pytans put anendto. * 


245. Your Memorialist submits, that 
it would surely be too much to expect 
the rate of interest, in a country so situ- 
ated, to keep the same level as in British 
India ; and cannot but feel, that a full 
knowledge of their conduct, and of the 
true state of the money market, and of 
those circumstances which are calculated 
to affect it throughout the territories of 
the Nizam, must acquit them of any con- 
duct even approaching to extortion. 

246. Extortion, he conceives, is not to 
be measured merely by the amount of 
interest paid, without a due considera- 
tion to those other circumstances which 
must regulate the advances; and he 
would ask with confidence, whether that 
man is the greatest extortioner, who 
being a first mortgagee in England, tak- 
ing advantage of the necessities of his 
debtor, advances further money at five 
per cent., whilst the market on such se- 
curity is onl} three, or he who at Hyder- 
abad leads money at twenty-four per 
cent., the lowest rate of interest upon 
which such a loan, under any cireum- 
stances ,can be obtained ? 


248. They are still further satisfied on 
this head, in the reflection, that prior to 
the sanction of the Government being 
obtained for the House in 1814, commu- 
nications were made by Mr. John Pal- 
mer, of Caleutta, to two members of 
Council, one of whom was locally ac- 
quainted with Hyderabad, and the other 
by a long residence in India, fully ap- 
prised of its means and resources, and 
whose full approbation Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. received, that the rate of 
interest intended to govern the ordinary 
transactions of the house, was two per 
cent, per mensem: they have every rea- 





son to believe, that that fact was well 
known to all the members of the Council. 

249. They are now told, however, that 
the taking interest beyond twelve per 
cent. is an illegal act in them, and that 
all their contracts for it are void. 


258. The Supreme Government may 
hold and exercise a paramount influence 
over the Goverument of the Nizam; but 
Great Britain has not, as yet, taken upon 
herself to legislate for that country, or 
to declare what rate of interest. shall 
constitute usury throughout his domi- 
nions. The immemorial usage and cus- 
tom of the country, the sanction and 
participation of the Government, coun- 
tenance, justify, and render lawful more 
than twenty-four per ceat. And although 
the circumstance of British subjects hav- 
ing inadvertently, and under an error, 
embarked in such a transaction, may be 
a reason why British Courts should not 
enforce it, (which, if British subjects 
had not been concerned in it, your Me- 
morialist submits, in case of the rési- 
dence of the debtors in England, they 
would otherwise have done,) and why 
the British Resident should not lend his 
interference in favour of the settlement, 
it affords no ground, as appears to your 
Memorialist, why its discharge, as far as 
affects the bonus received in lieu of in- 
terest, should be stigmatised as a shame- 
ful and criminal misappropriation of the 
public funds by the Minister of the Ni- 
zam ; why the Minister should be told, 
**that in the event of his taking upon 
himself to satisfy those demands from 
the coffers of the State, a remonstrance 
against such supposed misapplication of 
the public money should be made to the 
Nizam ;” it affords no ground why pri- 
vate coutracts for such interests should 
not be fulfilled at Hyderabad. Stillless, 
my Lord, is it areason why your Memo- 
rialist and his present partners, who are 
all natives, (the British partners having 
gone outand relinquished all claim upon 
the house,) should be prohibited trom 
all intercourse with the Minister, the 
only court of justice in the country, to 
forward their claims to that which the 
usage and laws of the country sanction, 
and the payment of which can alone save 
themselves and their numerous consti- 
tuepvts from ruin. 

259. If the British Government forbids 
all intercourse with the Minister but 
through the Resident, he is surely bound 
to make all representations of claims not 
hostile to any laws of the country in 
which he resides; but he has refused to 
advance any, where more than twelve 
per cent. has been agreed for, with this 
extraordinary inconsistency, that the 
Supreme Government have actually paid 
off to William Palmer and Co. fifty-two 
lacs of the loan, with eighteen per cent. 
interest, and about twenty lacs more 
upon various current accounts, including 

















those of Aurungabad, with twenty-four 
per cent. 

268. Your Memorialist hopes, that he 
may be restored to that communication 
with the Minister of the Nizam, which 
he was in the habit of enjoying before 
the interdiction of the British Govern- 
ment was passed. 

269. He is not conscious of possessing 
that influence which he is supposed to 
enjoy. 

270. To assert that he or any other 
man, or number of men, could exercise 
any paramount influence with the Ni- 
zam’s Government, in opposition to the 
influence of the British Resident, could 
only be founded in a total forgetfulness, 
or ignorance, of the state of almost com- 
plete subjec tion to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, in which the Nizam is placed. 

271. But did your Memorialist really 
yoSSess any influence of consequence, that 
influence never could be, uor has the 
little which he has pos sessed, ever been 
exercised to the prejudice of British in- 
terests. 

272. His feelings, his education, his 
habits, and his descent from his father, 
are all peculiarly English, and though not 
himself entitled to the privileges of a 
British subject (though he has been sub- 
“ected by the treatment of which he now 
complains to all the disadvantages and 
disabilities attached to British subjects 
in this country), his conduct from the 
period of his first introduction to the 
service of the Nizam, has not been less 
directed to the fulfilment of his duties 
towards his Highness, than to the pro- 
motion of every object connected with 
the advancement of British interests. 

273. By his means, and the power pos- 
sessed through the funds of the house, 
the territories of the Nizam have been 
opened to the introduction of every species 
of British manufactures. 

274. Your Memorialist and his partners 
opened an internal intercourse through 
the country by means of the navigation 
of the rivers Godavary and Wurda, for a 
distance of four or five hundred miles, 
which no ove had previously attempted. 

275. This important advantage to the 
country they have fully perfected, though 
at a loss to themselves, at present, as 
first projectors, of from five to six lacs of 
rupees. 

276. Your Memorialist is led to believe, 
that whatever trifling influence he and 
his partners may possess with the Minis- 
ter, proceeds wholly from the benefit 
arising to the country of the Nizam, from 
the various travsactious in which they 
were engaged, and the alacrity with 
which, in times of difficulty or distress, 
they placed their best means at the dis- 
posal of the Government, at a lower rate 
of interest than he could igh yrocured 
the money required elsewhere, the punc- 
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engagements, and the reguarity which 


they introduced into all money transac - 
tions. 
277. The anarchy and confusion which 


had previously prevailed amongst the 
truops (many of whom were officered 
from the King’s and C ompany’s services) , 
arising from irregularity and delay in the 
receipt of ney ir pay, so fatal to all Indian 
Government disappeared on their ar- 
rangements with the Minister heing car- 
ried into effect. Your Memorialist is in- 
formed, that, subsequent to their arrange- 
ments being put an end to, the pay of the 
troops has again fallen into arrear, and 
discontents have in consequence arisen. 
‘That a bedy of troops, under the com- 
mand of Captain Clark, a Company’s 
officer, recently refused to march against 
a Zemindar, who was pillaging the coun- 
try, on account of the arrears then due to 
them ; anil at the same time, many 
officers of the Berar troops, which had 
formerly been paid by Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. (which, during the Mah- 
ratta war, could not have been kept up 
unless they had been paid and maintained 
by that house), were borrowing money 
in the Bazaar at two, three, and even 
four per cent. per mensem. 

278. If this information be correct, it 
affords a satisfactory proof of the utility 
of the establishment of your Memorial- 
ist’s house; for in no one instance was 
the pay of the troops suffered, by William 
Palmer and Co.,.to be in arrear, nor was 
any advantage taken of any officers, 
whose exigencies might require tempo- 
rary assistance. On the contrary, to all 
those officers to whom Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. male advances, the in- 
terest charged was merely twelve per 
cent. the same which Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. allowed on balances in 
their hands; nor were they, until very 
lately, in the habit of making any charge 
for agency. 

279. Your Memorialist has already 
stated that the benefit arising from his 
establishment, and his own individual 
services, were equally admitted bythe Bri- 
tish Residents, and the Ministers of the 
Nizam, until the time when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was appointed Resident at the 
court of his Highness; nor were the 
present claims of the house ever disputed, 
though the accounts were always closely 
investigated by the Miu'sters; for on a 
reference being made to the Minister by 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co, even 
subsequent to the complaints which were 
urged against the house, he fully ad- 
mitted and authenticated in detail these 
claims, his correspondence upon the sub- 
ject was forwarded to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe on the 7th December 1822, whe- 
ther it was forwarded by him to the Su- 
preme Government, or not, your Me- 
morialist has not been informed, and he 
has not at present any copy of that cor- 
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er orgy ; but your Memorialist is sa- 
tisfied, if left unbiassed, to express his 
real sentiments, the Minister would still 
bear testimony in his favour. If there 
be any truth in the statement which your 
Memorialist has now submitted to your 
Lordship, or justice in the arguments 
which he has ventured to advance, he 
cannot but feel confident, that he and 
his partners do not merit the displeasure 
of the Supreme Government, and may 
consequently hope to receive that justice 
at the hands of your Lordship in Council, 
which will pod Messrs. William Pal- 
mer and Co. to recover their demands. 

280. If the Supreme Government have 
entered into any engagement to pay the 
debts of the Nizam, your Memorialist 
and his partners humbly and earnestly 
solicit from the Supreme Government, 
the payment of that part of their demand 
which consists of the bonus on the loan 
of sixty lacs, and of those sums which 
have been paid by William Palmer and 
Co. on account of the pay and pensions of 
your Memorialist and his family. 

281. If no such engagement has been 
entered into, your Memorialist then asks 
no active interference on the part of the 
British Government, he merely asks 
that the interdiction of intercourse with 
the Minister may be withdrawn, with an 
intimation to the Minister that he is left 
unbiassed and unfettered, by the direc- 
tions or the wishes of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, to act towards your Memo- 
rialist and his partners as the Nizam on 
reference to him shall direct, and as the 
Minister shall think justice requires. 

262. He asks at all events, that the 
same kindness may be extended towards 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. as to all 
their demands. 

243. He asks for this intimation, to 
the Minister, as absolutely necessary 
from the communications which have 
been already made to him by the British 
Resident : — communications which in 
fact amount to an interdiction of pay- 
ment of the demands of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co.; for it is well known, 


and cannot be denied, that under the 
relative situations of the Nizam, and the 
East India Company, an intimation from 
the British Resident of the wishes, and 
still more the dread of the displeasure of 
the Supreme Government, must operate 
conclusively on the mind of the Mi- 
nister. 

284. Your Memorialist regrets most 
deeply that he has been compelled to 
trespass at so much length upon your 
Lordship’s time and attention. 

285. He has only been induced to do 
so from an anxious desire that the whole 
question with all its bearings, whether 
ee in favour of, or against your 
Memorialist, should be piaced at one 
view before your Lordship, under the 
hope of avoiding further explanation or 
appeal, 

286. Most humbly, but most earnestly 
does he solicit a patient and deliberate 
investigation, on the part of your Lord- 
ship, of the facts, the circumstances de- 
tailed, and of the observations submitted 
in this his Memorial. 

287. He solicits it on his own behalf, 
and those of his partners, on behalf of a 
most numerous body of British consti- 
tuents, as the only means of averting 
that ruin, which must inevitably ensue 
to them all, ifthe hope, which he cannot 
but confidently entertain, that investiga- 
tion will dispel the prejudices which 
circumstances have raised against him 
and his partners, shall prove fallacious. 

246. He cannot but feel, and trust, that 
investigation and examination will satisfy 
rom Lordship, that their conduct has 

een guided by principles of honour, of 
liberality, and integrity, such as to en- 
title them to the favourable consideration 
of your Lordship in Council, and to at 
least, a removal of those obstacles which 
stand between them and their claims 
upon the Government of his Highness 
the Nizam, and their private debtors in 
their dominions. 


(Signed) W. PALMER. 
Calcutta, May 12, 1824. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE EUROPEAN CREDITORS OF MESSRS, 
W. PALMER AND CO, 


To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Directors of the East India Company. 
The Humble Memorial of the several persons whose names ure subscribed at the 


conclusion hereof, 


SHEWETH, 

That your Memorialists have respect- 
ively been employed for different pe- 
riods, and in various military depart- 
ments in India, that many of your 
Memorialists have been in the actual 
service of your honourable Company, in 
and amongst other places, have served 
within the territories of His Highness 
the Nizam. 

That your Memorialists, during such 
services, were, in common with other 
British officers, anxious to invest in 
proper securities and at legal rates of 
interests, such surplus of their pay 
and other emoluments, as the nature 
of their respective services might enable 
them to save, as a provision for them- 
selves and families whenever they might 
be compelled from ill health, or other 
cause, to retire from that country. 

That your Memorialists, during the 
time of their military service in the 
interior of India, had frequent occa- 
sion to send money to differeut parts of 
the country, for the purchase of various 
necessaries, and articles for their per- 
sonal use and comfort. 

Fhat your paymasters were autho- 
rized to grant bills only on particular 
stations, and when your Memorialists 
and others had occasion to make re- 
mittances to distant places, they were 
frequently obliged to procure bills from 
native bankers. 

That it is the known practice of na- 
tive money dealers in India, to take 
every advantage either of the necessi- 
ties or the ignorance of business of the 
parties with whom they deal, and to 
exact exorbitant rates of interest and 
commission, independent of the general 
risk and insecurity which often attends 
their negociations. 

That the house of William Palmer 
and Co., which had been established at 
Hyderabad, as your Memorialists be- 
lieve, from the year 1810, from their 
extensive connexion with the native 
bankers, were enabled to provide re- 
mittances on all the money markets of 
India, and their high character for in- 
tegrity was a securitv for their trans- 





acting business on the fairest and most 
liberal rates of interest. ‘ 

That a house of business conducted 
on the principles of a European com- 
mercial establishment, and on the li- 
beral terms which distinguished the 
house of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co., was generally acknowledged in the 
country, and was more especially felt 
by your Memorialists to be a very great 
advantage and accommodation; and 
your Memorialists, moreover, believe, 
that the benefits of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co.’s establishment were 
so universally recognized as to lead to 
their receiving an express sanction 
from the British Indian government, 
which sanction was, in the year 1814, 
also confirmed by your honourable 
Court, and was then considered to be 
without objection. 

That on the faith of such a sanction, 
your Memorialists, in common with 
a great number of others in the service 
of His Majesty, the King of England, 
and your honourable Company, felt, 
that in consigning their property to the 
care of Mes-rs. William Palmer and 
Co., they incurred no greater risk than 
would have been incurred in any other 
European mercantile establishment. 
In addition to the security afforded to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co,’s deal- 
ings, by the express sanction of your 
Indian government to their transac- 
tions, your Memorialists further un- 
derstood, that the house had engaged 
in an extensive loan to the Nizam’s go- 
vernment, with the concurrence of the 
British authorities, thereby giving an 
additional pledge, that their establish- 
ment met with the approbation of the 
British government to the period of 
that transaction. And your Memorial- 
ists found ample reason for the coun- 
tenance and support thus afforded to a 
mercantile house, like that of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., under the cir- 
cumstances of the country in which 
its transactions were carried on, in the 
generally acknowledged benefit: and 
convenience of such an establishment 
in that part of the country, in the fa- 
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cilities it offered to commercial enter- 
prize, and the depot which the house 
established for the sale of European 
manufactures, which was one of the 
most extensive in India; with these fair 
and honourable claims to support, and 
relying, as your Memorialists confiden- 
tially did, on the known respectable 
charaeters of the members of the firm, 
your Memorialists, on their departure 
from India, left their property in the 
hands of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. with full confidence in its security. 

Your Memorialists are enabled, from 
general reportaad their own experience, 
to say, that the formation of the said 
mercantile house produced the most 
beneficial results in the territory of the 
Nizam, not only in transactions of a 
private nature, but, as they believe, in 
the pecuniary affairs of the government 
itself, by effecting a reduction of the rates 
of interest which had before fluctuated 
from 3 to 4, and even 6 per cent. per 
month, to 2 per cent. per month, by 
inspiring a general confidence and se- 
curity in aH transactions connected 
with: that house, and by creating a ge- 
neral system and regularity through- 
out the money market at Hyderabad, 
which had also the cifect of securing 
to the government of the Nizam, public 
faith and credit, which it did not be- 
fore possess. 

That the confidence and security of 
your Memorialists was further con- 
firmed, by the acknowledged sanction 
and support given for many years to 
the house by the British resident, con- 
formably to the recognition and express 
licence of the supreme council, and 
under the authority of which the house 
was believed to act in all their pecu- 
niary dealings with the native govern- 
ment, or its subjects. 

That these considerations, coupled 
with the experience your Memorialists 
always had of the punctual as well as 
most liberal manner in which the 
house conducted themselves in every 
transaction which your Memorialists 
had with them, led your Memorialists 
to consider this house, not only the 
safest deposit of their future fortunes, 
but as one pectliarly recognized and 
supported by the British Indian Go- 
vernment. 

That in the investments made by 
your Memorialists, they have never 
received any higher rate of inter- 
est than is allowed within your ho- 
nourable Company’s territories, which 
your Memorialists offer to your honour- 
able Court as the best pledge of their 
own integrity, and furnishing your 


Memorialists, as they submit, with the 
justest claim to the protection of the 
government itself over their earnings 
and property. t 

That your Memorialists, during their 
respective residences in the Nizam’s 
territory, and connexion with the house, 
have always believed that its dealings 
with that government, and its native 
subjects, have been regulated by the 
same liberal principles as were mani- 
fested towards your Memorialists; and 
that the conduct of the individual 
members of the house, as well as ‘its 
avowed system and course of dealing, 
obtained it a general confidence and 
character of punctuality, liberality, 
and justice. 

That some of your Memorialists re« 
ceived their interest paid by the house 
for many years, without any charge 
for commission or agency, which is a 
customary charge with European 
houses, which your Memorialists sub- 
mit is a proof of the liberal dealings 
of the house. 

That your Memorialists have just 
learnt with regret, that the legality of 
the pecuniary dealings of the house 
with the native government has been 
lately called in question, and, in conse- 
quence, the licence heretofore granted, 
been suddenly recalled, and that after 
the most severe struggles and losses 
the house has been obliged to stop 
payment. 

That the future sanction and protec- 
tion of the resident, has not only been 
openly disavowed without reference to, 
or consideration of the past transac- 
tions of the house which have taken 
place under the authority of their li- 
cence, a circumstance in itself suffi- 
cient to bring immediate ruin on the 
house, but that an absolute interdic- 
tion has been issued by the resident, 
prohibiting all dealings with the house 
by the public functionaries of the na- 
tive government, and even with the 
persons who are the native and legal 
debtors of the establishment to a very 
large amount; and if it be true, as you 
Memorialists have also been informed, 
that the members of the house have 
been individually denounced as per- 
sous obnoxious to public justice, and 
one of them compelled to leave the 
country upon the lately conceived, or 
discovered illegality of their proceed- 
ings, it is impossible but that your 
Memorialists must be involved in the 
utter ruin of the house, although ut- 
terly unconscious of their having in 
the least failed in their public duties 
or private integrity, 
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That so long as this prohibition and 
interdiction continue, it will be utterly 
impossible for the members of the 
house, or aby persons entrusted with 
the management of their affairs, to 
collect the just and legal debts of the 
house from the native debtors, or in 
any manner to avail themselves of the 
unquestionable assets of the firm, and 
which are in effect the funds of your 
Memorialists and others entrusted to 
the house, as your honourable Court 
cannot but be aware of the overwhelm- 
ing influence which the British Go- 
vernment and its resident possess over 
that of the Nizam, and of the readi- 
ness with which its subjects will take 
occasion to elude altogether the pay- 
ment of their claims, aud by mixing po- 
litical with personal interests, to em- 
barrass them by au equally ruinous 
delay. 

That your Memorialists have just 
received the report of a general meet- 
ing of the creditors of the house of 
Messrs, William Palmer and Co., held 
in Hyderabad, in June last, which re- 
port is drawn by a committee consist+ 
ing of officers of high rank, and some 
of them in your honourable Company's 
service, and of other persons of dis- 
tinguished character and known honor 
and integrity, who, as creditors of the 
house, and in common with your 
Memorialists, are deeply interested in 
ascertaining the real defaults of the 
house, the extent and character of 
their alleged illegal dealings, and the 
State of their accuuvts. That by such 
report it appeared that the house owed 
the sum of 51,24,133 8 0 rupees to 
various persons, and that there was 
owing to the house the several sums of 
** 50,16,097 14 4 rupees on honds and 
acknowledgments,’’ and also che sum 
of ** 8,96,101 2 0 rupees on running 
account,” besides the other but very 
insufficient assets of the house in goods 
and property ; aud that after a minute 
investigation into the transactions of 
the house, the trustees appointed on 
the part of the creditors declared as 
follows, that ‘‘ the debts and trausac- 
tions of the house appeared to be 
equally good, and exactly of the same 
description as they have always been 
since the house was established ; but 
in consequence of the intercourse with 
the minister having been interdicted 
by the supreme government, the pro- 
spect of realizing debts, however just, 
had become a matter of considerable 
difficulty. One item of the debts is 
a sum of nearly 23 lacs of rupees, ac- 
knowledged in writing by Rajah Chun- 


doo Loll, and regarding which the 
resident at Hyderabad wrote to the late 
firm to the following effect :—* That in 
the event of the minister taking upon 
himself to satisfy the demands from 
the coffers of the state, a remonstrance 
against such misapplication of the 
public money should be made to His 
Highness the Nizam.’ This exposition 
is made with a view to explain the cir- 
cumstance of so large an exhibited 
balauce in favour of the house not 
being immediately realizable. A sum 
also of nine lacs of rupees, due by the 
Mohammedan minister, cannot be de- 
manded, owing to the above-men- 
tioned interdiction ; an interdiction 
equally extending to the trustees, as 
may be seen by the resident's letter to 
them, under date Ist May, 1824. The 
kuowledge that the support of the 
supreme government has been with- 
drawn from the late firm is of itself a 
sufficiently obvious reason why natives 
generally will endeavour to elude the 
payment of their debts.” 

That the same report further de- 
clares, ** that in consequence of reports 
being in circulation prejudicial to the 
character of the membersof the late firm, 
the trustees feel it but justice to Messrs. 
Palmer to state the candid and unre- 
served manuer in which they have 
come forward, in affording every as- 
sistance and information in their 
power towards adjusting the affairs of 
their late establishment ; and the said 
commitiee take that opportunity of 
stating their opinion that the creditors 
may place the strictest confidence in 
the honor and integrity of those indi- 
viduals.” 

That your Memorialists, notwith- 
standing the preseut painful and anxi- 
ous suspence which has thus been cast 
over the affairs of that establishment, 
cannot help entirely coucurring in 
these sentiments towards the indivi- 
duals composing the late firm, and of 
expressing their firm belief, that when 
the whole of their trausactions come 
to be looked into, and the existing laws 
relative thereto impartially discussed, 
they will fully justify your Memo- 
rialists in this opinion, aud the firm 
but respectful expression of it: your 
Memorialists confidentially believing 
that the measures which have been 
adopted to effect the suppression of 
the house can only have been caused 
by most erroneous representations of 
the conduct and dealings of the mem- 
bers of the firm of William Palmer 
and Co. 

That some of your Memorialists can 
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aver from their own knowledge, that 
soon after the closing of the arrange- 
ment for the payment of the troops at 
Aurungabad, through the house of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., many 
officers in your honourable Company’s 
service were obliged to pay upwards of 
three per cent. per month for occa- 
sional loans of money borrowed for 
their immediate necessities, and that 
it was difficult to procure advances even 
upon those terms. 

And as a proof of the great, and 
indeed incalculable advantages de- 
rived from the establishment of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., and from 
their liberal mode of dealing, your 
Memorialists have heard that since the 
suspension of that house the rates of 
interest have again increased to their 
former amount of three per cent. per 
month, and even higher. 

That your Memorialists abstain from 
making any observations upon the sup- 
posed or alleged illegality of the pro- 
ceedings of the house of William Palmer 
and Co., of which your Memorialists 
have no knowledge ; but if any ille- 
gality rests upon the supposed high 
rate of interest payable in the country 
of the Nizam, your Memorialists hope 
they may be allowed to bear testimony 
to the fact they have before stated, that 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., by 
their liberal mode of dealing reduced 
the previous high rate of interest, first 
from 3, 4, and 5 per cent. per mensem 
to 2 per cent. per mensem ; and after- 
wards, as your Memorialists have been 
informed, to one and a half per cent. 
ea mensem, or 18 per cent. per annum. 

y the effect of their loan to the Ni- 
zams’ government. 

And though your Memorialists, from 
their profession, are not much ac- 

uainted with the laws which regulate 
the government of British India, ,yet 
they have heard that by some of the 
Bengal regulations made as late as 
1801, which regulations your Memo- 
rialists believe are part of the laws of 
the country, and which were passed for 
regulating the rates of interest in pro- 
vinces ceded to your honourable Com- 
patiy’s government, it is declared, 
that for all debts due before 1801, the 
civil courts of judicature were not to 
decree higher or lower rates of interest 
than 2 rupees and 8 annas per month, 
on all sums under 100 sicca rupees, 
that is, 30 per cent. per annum, or 2 
per cent. per month, on all sums above 

00 sicca rupees, which is 24 per cent. 
per avnum, to which your Memorialists 
advert, to shew that even British courts 


of judicature were directed to allow 
and admit 24 and 30 per cent. on debts 
accrued in provinces before they be- 
came part of the British territories, and 
they long subsequently to the passing 
of the British Act of Parliament which 
restricts the rate @f interest to 12 per 
cent. in your honourable Company’s 
settlement. 

That your Mewmorialists have heard 
that an alleged or presumed bonus re- 
ceived by the house has also been the 
ground of disapprobation. But whether 
this bonus was for an expected or ac- 
tual loss which the house might then 
have since positively sustained, your 
Memorialists cannot venture to say ; 
yet your Memorialists humbly beg to 
refer your hononrable Court to the 
loans made at various times by the Bri- 
tish government, which have at all 
times allowed a very considerable bo- 
nus to the subscribers, and, in some in- 
stances, as large as 70 or 80 per cent., in 
addition to an interest of more than 5/. 
per cent. on the sum paid. 

Your Memorialists beg also to refer 
to various other loans now in the mar- 
ket, which are sanctioned and sup- 
ported by individuals of great respect- 
ability in the city of London. 

The Mexican loan your Memorialists 
believe came out at 58/., for which sum 
the subscriber received a bond for 1002. 
with 5 per cent. interest on the sum 
paid, thus giving nearly 10 per cent. 
on the actual advance to the sub- 
scriber, with a bonus of upwards of 701. 
per cent. on the repayment of the loan. 

The Buenos Ayres loan came out at 
85/. per cent., for which also a bond 
for 100/. was given to the subscriber 
with 6/. per cent. interest, which re- 
turns to the subscriber nearly 8/. per 
cent. on the sum advaaced, with a 
bonus of abont 17/. per cent. 

The Columbian loan of 1824 is also 
another instance of the same kind. 

Your Memorialists do not urge this 
argument as a defence of the members 
of the house, their justification must 
be left to themselves ; but your Memo- 
rialists advert to it to shew that such a 
benefit beyond the sum advanced ap- 
pears to be the acknowledged prin- 
ciple of loans ; and that, had your Me- 
morialists heard of such a bonus being 
intended, they should not have consi- 
dered it a circumstance likely to en- 
danger the safety of their property. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, under 
the circumstances they have stated, 
cannot but feel the highest degree of 
alarm for the safety of the property 
which they have thus confided to the 














house, and which constitutes part of 
their present and future provision for 
themselves and families, and which, in 
fact, constitutes the formation of those 
very debts which the house has been 
— from recovering ; a prohi- 

ition which your Memorialists con- 
ceive, in effect, places the house and 
all its constituents without the pale of 
law, and excludes them from all jus- 
tice, even in the assertion of their own 
legal rights, it being utterly hopeless 
to depend upon or expect any justice 
from either the native government or 
its subjects, towards an establishment 
from which its own government has 
not merely withdrawn its protection, 
but has expressly prohibited all others 
from having any .intercourse with. 
Your Memorialists can only look up to 
the known character of your honour- 
able Court, and the sympathy of its 
members, towards faithful and tried 
servants who have innocently become 
connected with those whom they be- 
lieved to have been equally tried and 
equally honourable, and who will, but 
for the interference of your honourable 
Court, be utterly ruined ; and whose 
ruin will occasion considerable loss to 
your Memorialists. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, ear- 
nestly, but respectfully, entreat your 
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honourable Court to direct such mea- 
sures to be taken as may enable the 
house, or those who have become the 
trustees of its effects for the interest of 
its creditors, to enforce its just debts 
and obligations, tu lend the influence 
of your honourable Company’s govern- 
ment, to enforce the payment of all 
debts admitted to be due to the house ; 
which interference your Memorialists 
conceive is now rendered absolutely 
necessary, from the circumstance of 
the British resident having intimated 
to the native and legal debtors of the 
house, that they could not be compelled 
tv pay their debts; thus, at the same 
time, vindicating the justice of your 
honourable government, and protect- 
ing the rights and property of those 
who have so long proved themselves 
amongst your honourable Company’s 
most faithful servants and subjects. 

Your Memorialists urge this, not 

only on their own behalf, but on that 
of a great portion of the officers of the 
Madras army, whom your Memo- 
rialists believe to be similarly circum- 
stanced. 

(Signed) The signatures include a 
great number of creditors 
resident in England, whose 
names are, for obvious rea- 
sons, not published here. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 


THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 


AND MR. FAIR, 


In explanation of the circumstances 
that have led to my compulsory re- 
moval from this country, and which, in 
the absence of authentic information on 
the subject, are so liable to be both 
misunderstood and misrepresented, I 
have thought it expedient to strike off 
afew copies of the correspondence that 
has passed between the several officers 
of Government and myself on the occa- 
sion, for distribution amongst my pri- 
vate friends, which | now submit to 
their perusal without observation or 
comment. C. J. Fair. 


Bombay, 6th Sept. 1621. 





GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of the Bombay Guzette. 


Sir—The hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil having been informed by the hon. 
the Judges of the Supreme Court that 
the publication contained in your news- 





paper of Wednesday,the 28th ult., whica 
professes to be a report of what had 
passed in Court, is in fact agross mis- 
representation of the proceedings, I am 
directed to recal your attention to the 
letter from this department of the 27th 
March last, and to express the surprise 
of the Governor in Council at the little 
regard which you appear to have paid 
to the warning which it conveyed. 
The Governor in Council does not 
think it necessary to adopt any further 
measures on this occasion; but hedirects 
me to apprize you, that in the event 
of his again receiving information of 
any publication in your paper tending 
to lower the dignity of the Supreme 
Court, either by misrepresenting its 
proceedings, or by reflecting on its coa- 
duct, he will consider you to have for- 
feited all claim to the protection of the 
Government, and will be obliged to 
direct the immediate recal of your 
license to remain in India. I have the 


af 
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honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, J. Farisn, Sec. to Govt. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 9, 1824. 





To JAmes Farisn, Esq. Secretary to 
Government. 

Sir—I have had the honour to re- 
ceive your letter of the 9th instant, ac- 
quainting me, as Editor of the Bombay 
Gazette, that the hon. the Governor in 
Council, having been informed by the 
hon, the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
that the publication contained in my 
newspaper of Wednesday, the 28th ult., 
which professes to be a report of what 
had passed in Court, is in fact a gross 
misrepresentation of the proceedings, 
you are directed to recal my attention 
to the letter from the General Depart- 
ment of the 27th March last, and to ex- 
press the surprise of the Goveruor in 
Council, at the little regard which I 
appear to have paid to the warning 
which it conveyed. In the second 
paragraph I am informed that the Go- 
vernor in Council does vot thiuk it ne- 
cessary to adopt any further measures 
on this occasion, but that he directs 
you to apprize me that, in the event of 
his again receiving information of any 
publication in my paper tending to 
lower the dignity of the Supreme Court, 
either by misrepresenting its proceed- 
ings, or by reflecting on its conduct, 
he will cousider me to have forfeited all 
claim to the protection of the Govern- 
ment, and will be obliged to direct the 
immediate recal.of my license to re- 
main in India. 

It is necessarily a matter of deep con- 
ceru to me, to find that a complaint of 
so serious a nature as that cuntained in 
your letter, now before me, should have 
been made to Government agaiust the 
paper under my managemeut, by any 
person whatever, and more particularly 
by the hon. the Judges of the Supreme 
Court: for I am ata loss to put any 
other interpretation on the words in 
which the present accusation has been 
conveyed (gross misrepreseniation) 
than that of a wilful perversion of 
truth for some improper purpose ; and 
my regret on thisoccasion is materially 
increased by the belief that the hon, 
the Governor in Council must have 
adopted the impression of my having 
been guilty of the offence, with which 
I have been charged, before he could 
have instructed you to convey to me 
the reproof and admonitiou contained 
in your letter now under reply. I feel 


it therefore my duty not only distinctly 
to disclaim all intentional misrepre- 
sentation in the Gazette of the 28th ult., 
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but also respectfully to express my be- 
lief that the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court, noticed in that paper, are as 
faithfully geported as they could pos- 
sibly be by any one, except a skilful 
short-hand writer, and that they are, 
in all essential pvints, substantially 
correct, 

As the report in question has re- 
ference to proceedings on two separate 
matters discussed on different days, 
and the complaint, as it at present 
stands, dves not specify in which parti- 
cular instance I am alleged to have 
offended, | am eutirely at a loss how to 
meet the accusation preferred against 
me, except by the general declaration 
that I have deemed it incumbent on 
me to make in the preceding paragraph 
of this address; and the further as- 
surance of its having been my constant 
endeavour, since | first attempted to 
report such matters of interest as arose 
in the King’s Court of Judicature, ta 
obtain the most correct information in 
my power on all occasions: but Ihave 
no doubt I shall be able to produce the 
most satisfactory testimony, from se- 
veral gentlemen, who were in Court, 
on each occasion, in corroboration of 
the statements in both cases, if the 
hon. the Governor in Council should 
thiuk further explanation necessary, 
and will do me the favour to make me 
acquainted with the points on which it 
will be desirable for me to exculpate 
myself with the Honourable Board. 

In the meantime, I trust 1 shall be 
excused for stating, that even if it 
were possible for me to forget the duty 
I owe to Government and the public, 
as the conductor of a newspaper iu this 
country, personal interest would of it- 
selfbe a powerful incentive to accuracy, 
in all matters that appear in the 
columns of the Gazette; and that I feel 
satisfaction in knowing, that, although 
I have been accused of a departure 
from that course, in the instance before 
Government, my views and wishes, in 
respect to the reposting of cases that 
occur iu the Supreme Court of this 
Presideucy, are entirely in uuison with 
those of the hon. the Chief Justice, who 
has expressed himself in a note to mé 
of the 15th July 1823, of which I took 
leave to enclose a copy, as most anxious 
** that all proceedings of the Court 
should be published”’ here. 

But as | can hardly hope, even with 
the most scrupulous attention to my 
editorial duties, to convey the senti- 
ments of the Bench or the arguments 
of Counsel, to the public, in the very 
words in which they are delivered by 

















the parties, and as any deviation from 
perfect accuracy may, as in the present 
case, be considered a misrepresenta- 
tion, and subject me to the heavy pe- 
nalty announced in the secoud para~- 
graph of your letter, I feel that I have 
no alternative but to abstain from pub- 
lishing any of the proceedings in the 
Supreme Court from this date, how- 
ever injurious such a measure may 
prove to the interests committed to my 
care, and however much at variance 
with the wishes of the Court itself. I 
have tue honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, C.J. Fair. 
Gazette Office, Aug. 12, 14624, 


To C. J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir—I have the pleasure of sending 
you the notes of my charge to the 
grand jury. I fear you will be able 
to collect but little from them, but if I 
can find time I willsketch out an out~- 
line of my charge this morning, and 
send itto you. I am most anxious that 
all the proceedings of the Court should 
be published. I am, Sir, yours very 
truly, Epwarb WEs?, 

Tuesday, July 15, 1624. 


G. D.--To C.J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 


the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir—The Governor in Council has 
observed with surprise the publication 
in the last number of the Gazette of a 
Report calculated to lower the charac- 
ter of the Honourable the Supreme 
Court. In addition to the disrespect- 
ful insinuations apparent on a mere 
perusal of that article ; he is informed 
by the Court, that it contains many 
misrepresentations of the proceedings, 
by the omission of some passages, and 
the insertion of others, tending alto- 
gether to give a very false impression 
of the spirit in which those proceed- 
ings were conducted. 

2. If this article was prepared sub- 
sequently to the receipt by you of my 
letter of the 9th instant, the publica- 
tion of it must be considered as an 
open defiance of the Government, and 
will leave the Governor in Council! no 
choice but immediately to enforce the 
penalty announced in that letter, by 
cancelling your license to remain in 
India. Considering, however, the pe- 
riod at which the letter in question was 
despatched, the Governor in Council is 
disposed to believe that you may have 
received it so late as to render your 
proceeding with the publication an act 
of inadvertency rather than of contu- 
macy. But even in the most indulgent 
view, the Governor in Council cannot 
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consider your conduct in the publica- 
tion of the report in question as other- 
wise than highly ceusurable, after the 
repeated warnings which you have be- 
fore received; and although he is not 
disposed to proceed at once to the full 
extent which the case might justify, he 
can only exercise this forbearance on 
condition of an immediate and public 
acknowledgment of the mis-statements 
meutioned in the beginning of this let- 
ter, aud an ample apology for having 
given them publicity. 

3. The acknowledgment and apology 
must be full and explicit, and must be 
transmitted to the Secretary’s Office 
within three days, to the end that if 
adopted it may appear in the next 
Gazette. Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
J. Farisn, Sec. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 13, 1¢24. 





James Farisn, Esq. Secretary to Go- 
vernment. 

Sirk—I have ithe honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 
13th instant, and, trusting that the let- 
ter I have already transmitted to you, 
under the date the ]2th instant, will 
have satisfied the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council on most of the points 
adverted to in your communication of 
the 13th instant, in which I find I have 
had the misfortune to incur the, dis- 
pleasure and censure of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council, | have 
ouly to add that the same observations 
which I have submitted on the first 
publication of the proceedings in the 
Supreme Court, which appear in the 
Gazette of the 26th ult., are equally 
and strictly applicable to the report of 
the proceedings published in the Ga- 
zette of Wednesday last, bith instant. 

Under these circumstances, | should 
have refrained from any further intru- 
sion on the time and attention of Go- 
vernment, but for the call made upon 
me in your present letter for ‘ an 
immediate and public acknowledg- 
ment of the ‘ mis-statement’ therein 
noticed (viz. the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court contained in my last 
paper), and an ample apology for hav- 
ing given them publicity.” 

In reply to this call, I beg leave with 
the utmost respect to state, that I am 
prepared to substantiate, by the evi 
dence of a number of respectable and 
credible persons, who were present on 
that occasion, that my report of the 
proceedings of the 11th August was as 
fair and correct as it possibly could be, 
where every word. spoken was not 
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taken down, and that far from that 
report giving an unfavourable (which 
{infer to be the meaning you attach 
to false, in your last letter) impression 
of the spirit in which the proceedings 
were conducted, the statement was de- 
cidedly favourable to the general cha- 
racter of the Court; and should I fail 
to establish these points in evidence to 
the satisfaction of the Honourable 
Board, there is no apology, however 
humble, which I am not prepared to 
make and publish in the paper under 
my charge. 

As, however, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council may not deem it 
necessary or expedient to enter on such 
an inquiry at the present time, I trust 
that he will be satisfied with the ex- 
pression of my sincere regret at having 
published any thing that has given rise 
to complaiut from the Supreme Court, 
and cause for the displeasure of the 
Honourable the Governor in Council, 
and of my determination, as already iu 
part intimated in my former letter, to 
avoid the possibility of a recurrence of 
the like in future, by abstaining alto- 
gether from publishing any account of 
the proceedings in the Supreme Court 
of this Presidency. I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

. J.C. Fate, 
Bombay Gazette Office, 
Aug. 16, 1424. 


G. D.—To C. J. Farr, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir—I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 12th of 
August, in reply to mine of the 9th, 
conveying the decision of the honour- 
able the Governor in Council regard- 
ing the publication contained in the 
Gazette of the 28th ult. 

2d. The Governor in Council directs 
me to inform you, that he considers 
the statement of the Court as conclu- 
sive on the subject of its own proceed- 
ings, and cannot admit the production 
of any testimony on a point which he 
regards as fully established. 

3d. That admitting you to have been 
free from the intention of misrepre- 
senting the Court, you cannot be ex- 
cused, after the warning you had re- 
ceived, for having presented, even 
through want of care, a distorted view 
of its proceedings. 

4th. The Governor in Council does 
not consider measures taken to prevent 
erroneous statements, as at all incon- 
sistent with the publication of full and 
fair reports of the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court. But he is of opinion, 


that the suspension of those reports 
proposed in your last paragraph is ne- 
cessary at the present moment, and 
should continue until the question now 
before the Government is set at rest. 
I have the houour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

J. Farisu, Sec. to Goy. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 16, 1824. 





G.D.—To C. J. Farr, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Str—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 16th instant, in reply to mine of 
the lth, calling upon you to make an 
immediate, and public acknowledg- 
ment of the mis-statements in your 
report of proceedings in Court, and 
an ample apology for having published 
them. 

2. You will have been informed by 
my letter of the 16th instant, that the 
Governor in Couucil considers the de- 
claration of the Supreme Court as 
final on the subject of ite own proceed- 
ings, and can allow no statement sup- 
ported by that authority to be called 
in question ; the Governor in Council 
regards the fact of the mis-statement 
as fully established, and he thinks it 
indispensable that it should be publicly 
corrected. The discontinuance of the 
reports, although it might prevent the 
recurrence of the evil complained of, 
would have no effect in removing the 
impression already diffused.. I am 
therefore directed to repeat, that un- 
less a full and satisfactory apology be 
made for the publication, the Governor 
in Council will be under the necessity 
of directing you to quit India without 
delay. 

3. Although the general nature of 
the mis-statements complained of has 
already been communicated to you, 
yet to leave no ground for pleading 
ignorance of the particular passages 
misrepreseuted, the Governor im Coun- 
cil has directed the following to be 
communicated. 

It never was asserted, as is reported 
in the Gazette, that ‘‘ there was no 
doubt that it was the daily practice for 
the Attorney-General, at the direction 
of the Court, to file informations for 
these kind of offences.”’ 

The statement of Mr. Shaw’s case, 
which was brought forward in illustra- 
tion of the opinion given from the 
bench, that a contempt, such as the 
Court ought to notice, might be com- 
mitted within the precincts, although 
out of its immediate view, is repre- 
sented in the Gazette as if it were solely 
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introduced for the purpose of censur- 
ing Mr. Shaw, and the whole of the 
reasoning founded on it is omitted. 
The repeated declarations of the 
Court that there was no intention to 
treat Mr. Shaw with harshness are 
omitted, and the whole of the latter 
part of the proceedings, in which he 
was shown particular indulgence, is 
suppressed. The result of these omis- 
sions, together with other passages 
imperfectly, reported, is to produce a 
false impression as to the temper and 
feelings of the Court, and this effect is 
still more directly attempted by an al- 
lusion to the personal demeanour of 
the judge on the bench : such an allu- 
sion, which in all circumstances would 
have been disrespectful, and which 
was entirely unnecessary in reporting 
the case before the Court, could only 
have been introduced for the purpose 
of lowering the character of the Court, 
and is considered by the Governor in 
Council to be peculiarly reprehensible. 
4. The precise mis-statements which 
have attracted notice having now been 
pointed out, the Governor in Council 
hopes that you will be ready to make 
every reparation in your power for 
them,and will relieve Government from 
the disagreeable necessity of proceed- 
ing further against you. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obed. ser 
J. FArisH, Sec. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, 19, Aug. 1624. 





G.D.—To C.J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sirn—No reply having, up to the pre- 
sent moment, reached me to the letter 
I was directed to address you on the 
19th inst. I have now to express to you 
the expectation of the hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council, that the apology there- 
in required will be hauded up in suffi- 
cient time to allow of its being sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, and if approved, returned, to be 
published in the Gazette of Wednes- 
day, 25th inst. I have the honour to 

be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. Farisn, Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, 3 p. M. 21, Aug. 1824. 
(Cory.)—To James Faris, Esq. Se+ 

cretary to Government. 

Bombay Gazette Office, Aug. 23, 1824. 
Sir—I have had the honour to ree 
ceive your letters of the 16th, 19th, and 
2\st instant, the last indlcative of sur- 
prise at the non-receipt of a reply to 
the one of the 19th, and communi- 
cating to me the expectation of the hon. 
the Governor in Council, that the apo- 
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logy, which has been required of me, 
will be handed up in sufficient time 
to ailow of its being submitted for the 
consideration of government, and, if 
approved, returned, to be published in 
the Gazette of Wednesday, the 25th 
instant. 

I beg that you will have the goodness 
to assure the hon. Board, that my 
silence is not to be attributed to a dis- 
regard of the call you had been in- 
structed to make on me, or to any dis- 
respect to Government; and I cannot 
but indulge the hope that the hon, 
Board will give me credit for the sin- 
cerity of this declaration, when it re- 
collects that your letter of the 19th 
instant had not been more than eight 
aud forty hours in my possession when 
that of the 2lst was delivered to me; 
and that I had in the interim to deli- 
berate and determine on a matter 
deeply affecting my prospects in life, 
and on which it was of the utmost im- 
portance to my future welfare that I 
should come to a right decision. 

I can safely and with perfect truth 
assert, that | entered on the consider- 
ation of this, to me, momen/ous ques- 
tion, with an earnest and anxious de- 
sire to meet the wishes of Government, 
to the utmost of my power; and I trust 
that the hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil will, in reference to the difficult 
situation in which I have been placed 
by his recent commands, excuse the 
detail which I find it necessary to enter 
into at this time, in explanation of the 
causes which preyent my compliance 
with his wishes to their full extent. 

The hon. the Governor in Council, 
having been pleased to intimate to me 
in the second paragraph of your letter, 
of the 16th, that he considers the state- 
ment of the Supreme Court to be con- 
clusive on the subject of its own pro- 
ceedings, aud that he cannot admit the 
production of any testimony on a point 
which he considers as fully established, 
and tu repeat this intimation in your 
letter of the 19th, with the further de- 
claration, that he can allow no state- 
ment supported by the authority of that 
Court to be called in question, it is in 
vain for me to offer any thing to the 
notice of Government, in explanation 
of the alleged mis-statement in my 
paper of the 1lth instant; or, indeed, 
to advert in any manner whatever to 
the proceedings therein detailed. But 
I must, in justice to myself, take leave 
respectfully to state, that on under- 
taking to publish the proceedings of 
the Court—a task of no ordinary diffi- 

culty in this country—I was influenced 
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by a desire to render my paper inter- 
esting and useful to the Public; and a 
belief that so long as I felt, in my own 
couscience, that my reports were sub- 
stantially correct, and that I could 
offer satisfactory proof of their being 
so, I cou!d never incur the ceusure of 
Government, or render myself liable 
to punishment by any legal tribunal. 
I now learn for the first time, that I 
have been mistaken in these supposi- 
tions, and that the declaration of the 
Supreme Court is considered conclu- 
sive by the hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil, in all matters connected with its 
own proceedings ; thereby precluding 
any hope of exculpation or justifica- 
tion on the part of those who may, like 
mnyself, have the misfortune to experi- 
ence its displeasure. 

Had I been aware at an earlier 
period that such was the opinion of 
Government, I certainly never would 
have exposed myself to the risk, which, 
it appears, I have unconsciously in- 
curred for some time past; and I con- 
fidently appeal to the justice and libe- 
rality of the hon. Board, in support of 
my hope, that it will not give retro- 
spective operation te a decision which 
it was not in my power to have antici- 
pated, and for which, consequently, I 
have been altogether unprepared. 

It is far from my desire to seem to 
offer resistance to the authority of Go- 
vernment on any occasion: my habits 
and inclinations forbid such a ceurse ; 
—and in the present instance it is 
more particularly my interest to con- 
form to its wishes; but feeling that 
my situation at this moment is one of 
peculiar difficulty, and conscientiously 
believing that my report of the pro- 
ceedings of the 6th instant does not 
deserve the character which the Court 
has attributed to it, and couvfirmed in 
this opinion by the testimony of many 
of the most respectable persons in the 
settlement, who were present as well 
as myself on that occasion, I really feel 
myself at a loss how to draft an apo- 
logy, which I could hope to be satis- 
factory to the hon. Board. 

But if the hon, the Governor in 
Council will do me the favour to allow 
of one being transmitted to me, in such 
terms as he may think adapted to the 
circumstances of the case, saving my 
conscience, it shall have the most at- 
tentive consideration on my part, and 
shall be published without delay ; if it 
prove, as I trust it will do, of sucha 
nature as I can give to the world con- 
sistently with my character as a gentle- 
man and a man of veracity. 
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In the meantime, as I have ascer- 
tained that some conversation took 
place in the Court between the Bench 
and Bar, subsequently to Mr. Irwin’s 
moving that Mr. Shaw’s recognizances 
might be estreated, and that Mr. 
Shaw’s being allowed to answer may, 
perhaps, be the indulgence to which 
allusion is made in your letter of the 
10th inst., 1 do myseif the honour to 
enclose a statement of that conversa- 
tion, taken down at the moment, and 
I shall be happy to give it a place in 
my next paper, with an expression of 
regret for its omission in that of the 
1ith instant, if its insertion in Wednes- 
day’s paper meets the approbation of 
the hon. Board. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. J. Fair. 

Mr. Irwin moved that the recogni- 
zances be estreated. 

it was granted, and the motion paper 
handed to the officer by Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Advocate-General stated, that 
perhaps he was in condition to show 
cause in the first instance, and he 
would be entitled to do so. But he 
would only take the liberty of saying, 
that Mr. Shaw had never any inten- 
tion of declining to auswer the iuter- 
rogatories: he only wished to have the 
opportunity of appealing to the Court 
first, to know whether they were legal 
and such as be was bound to answer, 
and he acted in that respect by advice of 
counsel, He had now heard the order of 
Court, to which he of course deferred, 
and he was ready to answer immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Justice Chambers: I think, as 
it appears that Mr. Shaw acted by 
advice of counsel, he is not, perhaps, to 
be considered as contumacious, and I 
think he may be allowed to answer. 

Mr. Irwin asked if costs should be 
paid, and suggested that perhaps the 
Court would hold that the King could 
not receive costs.—Mr. Justice Cham- 
bers said, No. I believe it is a rule that 
the King neither pays nor receives costs. 


G. D.—To J.C. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,—Il am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 23d 
instant. 

2d—The Governor in Council cannot 
perceive,in the substance of this letter, 
any trace of the moderation which is 
conspicuous in the language. 

3d—The expectation that you would 
be allowed to dispute the authority of 
the Court on a point of fact relating to 
its own proceedings, and to refute its 

















statement by the counter statements of 
some gentlemen among the by-standers, 
appears to the Governor in Council so 
unreasonable and so inconsistent with 
the dignity of a Court of Justice, that 
he cannot believe you to have seriously 
entertained it ; he therefore regards 
the declaration, that you would never 
have undertaken to furnish reports, if 
you had not expected to be allowed that 
mode of justification, as rather a fresh 
mark of disrespect to the Court, than a 
ground for overlooking that formerly 
complained of. 

4th—The Governor in Council can- 
not discover in your replying to his de- 
sire that you would send a draft of an 
apology for his consideration, by re- 
questing that be would propose one for 
your’s, any sign of that anxiety to meet 
the wishes of Government, which is 
professed in another part of your letter. 
The Governor in Council observes, 
that you have in this letter acknow- 
ledged a considerable omission, that 
on another point your accuracy in 
taking down the proceedings is opposed 
to the direct assertion of the speaker, 
who was a Judge on the bench ; aud 
that the publication of your opinion as 
to the feelings of the Judge, even if it 
had been correct, was obviously nei- 
ther requisite nor respectful. He is 
therefore at a loss to conceive on what 
ground you can refuse to acknowledge 
that your report was inaccurate, and to 
express your regret that it was calcu- 
lated to produce an impression un- 
favourable to the spirit and temper of 
the Court, and an appearance of disre- 
spect on your part to that Tribunal. 

5th—The Governor in Council ex- 
pects that whatever apology you make 
may be so explicit, as effectually to re- 
move the impression above alluded to ; 
and he directs me to inform you, that 
unless such an apology is immediately 
transmitted to me, he will proceed, 
without further notice, to remove you 
from this country.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. Farisu, Sec. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 24, 1624. 





James Farisu, Esq. Secretary to Go- 
vernment. 

Bombay Gazette Office, Aug. 25, 1824. 

Sir—I am honoured with your letter 
of yesterday's date, in reply to mine of 
the 23d inst., and having been so un- 
fortunate as to add to the displeasure 
of Government, in every endeavour I 
have hitherto made to explain the dif- 
ficulty of my situation, and remove the 
disapprobation of the hon. Board, 1 
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shall abstain from doing more on this 
occasion than enclosing an apology to 
the effect you require, in the 4th and 
5th paragraphs of your letter, now un- 
der reply : and which I am ready to 
publish either in an appendix to my 
paper of this date, or an extra Gazette, 
if the hon. Board should so desire it, I 
regret extremely that it was not in my 
power to transmit this document so 
immediately as appeared to be expected 
by your present communication, and 
can only assure you, as I bave done in 
a former instance, that the delay has 
not arisen from disrespect to the hon. 
the Governor in Council, or disregard 
of his commands.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J.C. Fair. 
Copy of proposed Apology. 

In publishing a continuation of the 
Report of the Proceedings of the hon. 
the Supreme Courtof Judicature on the 
6th instant, which have been already 
noticed in the Gazette of the 11th inst. 
the Editor begs to state, for the in- 
formation of his readers, that the con- 
versation which this continuation de- 
tails, took place, after he supposed the 
proceedings to be closed, in so low 
a tone of vuice as to escape bis notice at 
the time, and that it was not brought 
to his knowledge till a very recent 
period. The Editor avails himself also 
of this opportunity to add, that he has 
been informed from high authority that 
his report was in other respects inac- 
curate, and calculated not only to pro- 
duce an impression unfavourable to the 
spirit and temper of the Court, but an 
appearance of disrespect on his part to 
the tribunal ; he feels it therefore in- 
cumbent upon him publicly to disclaim 
any such intention, and to express his 
deep regret, that an impression of the 
nature he has mentioned should have 
been created, by the statement pub- 
lished in his paper of the llth, which 
it was his duty and his desire to make 
as correct as pussible. 


G,D.—To C. J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Str,—I am directed by the hon. the 
Governor in Council to communicate 
to you that your letter of the 25th inst., 
and its enclosure, has been laid before 
him in Council, and | have received his 
directions to inform you, that the apo- 
logy offered by you is entirely unsatis- 
factory. 

2d—I am directed by the hon. the 
Governor in Council to represent to 
you that the inaccuracies and disre- 
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spect complained of are stated in the 
enclosure of your letter, as information 
received from a high authority; but 
that every admission of the truth of the 
information is avoided with marked 
care, and that the only effect of the 
apology, if published with the sanction 
of Government, would be to confirm 
the impression produced by the former 
publication, and to establish the right 
of Editors to reflect on the personal 
conduct of Judges, without exposing 
themselves to the imputation of disre- 
spect to the Court. 

I have it, therefore, in command 
from the honourable the Go¥ernor in 
Council, to declare and notify to you, 
that you have, in the judgment of the 
Governor of this Presidency, forfeited 
your claim to the countenance and pro- 
tection of the Government of the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay.; and I am by the 
same authority directed to declare and 
notify to you, that, by order of the said 
Government of Bombay, of the date of 
this day, the permission to remain in 
Iudia, which was communicated to you 
in Mr. Secretary Henderson’s letter of 
the 9th of January 1823, is withdrawn ; 
and also that by the same order any 
certificate or license heretofore obtain- 
ed by you, or which may already have 
been granted you, or under which you 
may have, before the date of such or- 
der, claimed to reside and be in the 
East Indies, is declared to be void, 
from the 30th of this present month 
of August, which order I do accordingly 
hereby declare and notify to you; and 
I have it also in command from the 
honourable the Governor in Council 
to declare and notify to you, that from 
and after the said 30th of this month, 
you will, if residing and being in India, 
be deemed and taken to be a person 
residing and being in the East Indies 
without license or authority for that 
purpose, and that you will be proceeded 
against according to law. 

I haye the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servaut, 

J. Faris, Sec. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 28, 1824. 





JAMEs Farisu, Esq. Secretary to 
Governmeut. 

Bombay, Aug. 29, 1824. 
Sik,—I was honoured last evening 
with your letter of that date (28th inst.) 
advising me, in reply to mine of the 
25th, that the honourable the Gover- 
nor in Council has been pleased to 
declare my license to reside in the 
East Indies to be void from to-morrow, 
the 30th of this preseut month of Au- 


gust, and that from and after the said 
day, I shall, if residing and being in 
India, be deemed and taken to be a 
person residing and being in the East 
Indies without license or anthority for 
that purpose, and that I shall be pro- 
ceeded against according to law. 

To this decision of Government I 
have of course no alternative but to 
submit myself without reserve ; but it 
is of so much importance to me to 
know whether I am expected to em- 
bark for England, by the first opportu- 
vity that offers, or if a reasonable pe- 
riod will be allowed me to settle my 
affairs in this country, that I trust [ 
shall stand excused for requesting you 
will have the goodness to obtain for 
me the necessary information on these 
points; in order that I may not, by @ 
longer residence in India than the ho- 
nourable Board may think expedient, 
seem to infringe the orders you have 
been directed to transmit to me on 
this occasion. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C, J. Pair. 


G. D.-—To C. J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,—Having this day received the 
commands of the honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council of Bombay to afford 
my legal assistance in carrying into 
etfect their resolution of yesterday, to 
send you to the United Kingdom on 
board the Honourable Company’s ship 
London, except on condition of your 
giving sufficient security before the 
31st instant, that you will embark and 
proceed to Great Britain on or before 
the 30th of November next; I beg leave 
to know, with as little delay as practi- 
cable, whether you are willing to sign 
and execute a security-bond with a 
condition of the tenor aforesaid, and 
whether you are willing to give secu- 
rities (and who they are) to meet the 
proposition of remaining till the 30th 
of November. 

2d, Under a full consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, I do not 
think | can propose a lower penalty 
than twenty thousand rupees for your- 
self, and ten thousand rupees for two 
good and sufficient securities (who 
must be inhabitants of Bombay) that 
you will, in the event of your acceding 
to the offer of Government, quit India 
on or before the 30th of next November. 

3d. It has already been officially no- 
tified to you, by Mr. Secretary Farish’s 
letter of yesterday's date, that in the 
event of your refusing to give the se- 
curity now required, you will be sent 

















on board the honourable Company’s 
ship the London, Captain Sotheby ; 
I therefore need not again urge the 
necessity of an immediate answer to 
this letter.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

W. A. Moraean, Com. Sol. 
Bombay, 29th Aug. 1824. 

P. S. Lam further directed to inform 
you, that the condition of the security- 
bond is to be, that you are to leave 
India whenever required by Govern- 
ment so to do, on or before the 30th of 
November next. W. A. Morcan. 

Bombay, Aug. 31, 1824. 


To J. C. Fair, Esq. Editor of the 
Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,—I have the honour to enclose 
you a copy of a letter from Mr. Secre- 
tary Parish to my address, and to re- 
quest your immediate answer as to the 
subject matter therein contained. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

J. R. Snow, 
Sen. Magis. of Pclice. 
Bombay Office of Police, 30th Aug.1824. 





G. D—To J. R. Snow, Esq. Senior 
Magistrate of Police. 

Sir,—l am directed by the hon. the 
Governor in Council to transmit to 
you the accompanying extract from the 
proceedings of Government dated the 
28th instant, in conformity with which 
Mr. C. J. Fair, the editor of the Bom- 
bay Gazette, is to be sent tothe United 
Kingdom, on board the hon. Com- 
pany’s ship London (Captain Sotheby 
commanding), which ship will sail on 
or about the 3d of September next, 
under the provisions of the Act 53 Geo. 
3, c. 255, s. 104, should he reside and 
be in-the East Indies after the 30th of 
the present month (Aug.) 

. | convey the commands of the 
_ Hon. the Governor in Council that 
you give effect to the resolution of Go- 
vernment now communicated to you, 
acting in all respects according to the 
advice of the hon. Company’s law 
officer. 

3d. You will, however, let Mr. Fair 
know that he will be permitted to re- 
main at Bombay for the space of three 
months, from the 31st of this month, 
viz. until the 30th day of November 
next ensuing, if he chooses to give 
security that he will embark and pro- 
ceed to the United Kingdom, at the 
end of that time ; and the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Solicitor has been directed to 
have bonds ready for signature, with 
such penalty as he may deem suffi- 
Sup. Oriental Herald, Vol, 4. 
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cient, to be executed by Mr. Fair, if he 
should prefer that course. 

4th. Notwithstanding your having 
given this intimation to Mr. Fair and 


his having assented to that course, the ~ 


measures for sending him on board 
the hon. Company’s ship London are 
not to be suspended by you, and you 
will be pleased to inform him, that un- 
less the Company’s Solicitor reports 
that he (Mr. Fair) has executed such 
a bond ‘as the hon. Company’s Solici- 
tor considers in all respects binding 
and sufficient for the purpose, he, Mr. 
Fair, is still to be sent to the United 
Kingdom by the London.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) J. Farisn, Sec. to Gov. 
(True Copy) J. R. SNow, Sen. Magis. 

of Police. 

Bombay Castle, 28th Aug. 1824. 

W. A. MorGan, Esq. Hon. Company’s 
Solicitor. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt, under yesterday’s date, of your 
letter of the 29th, advising me of the 
instructions you had received from the 
hon. the Governor in’ Council re- 
specting the carrying into effect of 
their resolutions of the 28th for my 
transmission after the 30th instant to 
the United Kingdom, and proposing to 
me certain conditions, on complying 
with which this resolution will be sus- 
pended for a time, and permission 
given me to remain in India until the 
30th November next, subject, how- 
ever, according to the postscript of 
your letter, to the contingency of 
being obliged to quit this country on 
or before that period, if required to do 
so by Government. 

For the fulfilment of this engage- 
ment you require security in the 
penalty of twenty thousand rupees for 
myself, and ten thousand rupees for 
two good and sufficient securities, who 
must be inhabitants of poy 

It is now my duty to state that the 
security you have thought it right to 
require of me is of such a nature and 
amount, that I feel it not only impos- 
sible tocomply with it in my own per- 
son, but equally so in respect to the 
few friends I have at this place, and 
that I must in consequence prepare 
myself for the only other alternative 
left me, that of embarking to the 
United Kingdom in any ship, in which 
the Government may be authorised to 
order me to proceed to that quarter. 

As it has always been far from my 
desire to seem to offer any opposition 
2R 
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or evasion to the orders of Government, 
I trust that it will not require me to 
hold myself in readiness for embarka- 
tion, without giving me twelve hours’ 
notice, and that, in the mean time, 
my word of honour to appear after 
such notice has been served upon me, 
will be received as sufficient security 
for my appearance.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
C.J. Farr. 





J. R. Snow, Esq. Sen. Magis. of Police. 
Bombay, Aug 31, 1824. 

Sir,—I have been honoured with 
your letter of yesterday’s date, hand- 
ing me a copy of one from Mr. Secre- 
tary Farish to your address of the 28th 
of .the month, and I take the earliest 
opportunity of advising you that I 
have been obliged to inform the hon. 
Company’s Solicitor that it is quite 
out of my power to furnish security to 
the extent and of the nature he re- 
quires, and that I am consequently 

repared to embark in any ship to the 

nited Kingdom, on which the Go- 
vernment may be authorised to order 
me to proceed to that quarter. 

As the execution of this latter part 
of the honourable Board’s commands 
appears to rest with you, it may be ad- 
visable for me to state, that I hope 
you will consider my word of honour 
to attend you for the embarkation at 
any time you may direct, after my re- 
ceiving twelve hours’ notice of your 
wishes, as a sufficient security for my 
appearance when required.—I have 
the honour to be Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, C. J. Fair. 


To C, J. Farr, Esq. 

Sir,—I am duly honoured with your 
communication of yesterday’s date, 
and rest perfectly satisfied with the 
assurances you have given me. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

J.R. Snow, Sen. Magis. of Police. 
Bombay Office of Police, 
Sept. 1, 1824. 


G. D—To J.C. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, I am directed to inform 
se that the Senior Magistrate of Po- 
ice has received orders to send you to 
England on board the honourable Com- 
pany’s ship London, which will sail on 
or about the 3d instant ; but that if, be- 
fore the sailing of that ship, you give 
full and sufficient security to embark, 
whenever you are required to do so, 


you will not be ordered to leave India 
for three months, or until the 30th 
November next, unless you give new 
ground of offence in the interim. I[ 
have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

J. Farisn, Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 30, 1824. 





JAMES FarisH, Esq. Secretary to Go- 
vernment, 
Bombay, Sept. 2, 1824. 

Six,—l had yesterday the honour to 
receive your letter of the 30th ult., in 
reply to mine of the 29th, informing 
me of the directions which had been 
issued to the Senior Magistrate of Po- 
lice, for my embarkation on board the 
honourable Company’s ship London, 
but that if, before the sailing of that 
ship, | give full and sufficient security 
to embark whenever I am required to 
do so, I shall not be ordered to leave 
India for three months, or until the 
the 20th November next, unless I give 
new ground of offence in the mean- 
time. The honourable the Governor 
in Council will doubtless have been in- 
formed that I had, previously to the re- 
ceipt of the letter now under acknow- 
ledgment, been called on, in one from 
the honourable Company’s Solicitor of 
the 29th ult. "to enter into securities, 
which I found it impossible to comply 
with, and that | had in consequence 
expressed my readiness to surrender 
myself to the Senior Magistrate of Po- 
lice whenever required. 

I have since heen made acquainted 
with the orders that have been issued 
for my transmission to the United 
Kingdom, on board the honourable 
Company’s ship London, as a charter- 
party passenger, and having failed in 
my endeavours to obtain a cabin and 
accommodation at the commander’s 
table, at my own expense, I find my- 
self reduced to the necessity of pro- 
ceeding on a long, circuitous and un- 
certain voyage, limited to ship’s pro- 
visions and accommodation only, and 
subject, of course, to all the privations 
of a common soldier or sailor, for a 
period of ten or twelve months at the 
least, contrary, I apprehend, to the real 
intention of the Legislature, unless the 
Honourable Board will so far modify 
the terms of security formerly required 
of me, as to accept my personal bond, 
binding myself to proeeed to England 
in such other ship as the Government 
may consider itself authorised to send 


me. 
I take the liberty to repeat, what I 
have already stated to the honourable 
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Company’s Solicitor, that I have never 
intended either to oppose or evade the 
orders of Government on this occasion, 
and I trust, therefore, that the propo- 
sal which the circumstances I have 
mentioned have rendered it necessary 
for me to make at this time, will be 
deemed satisfactory to the hon. Board. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, C.J. Fair. 





Captain J. B. Sornesy, Commanding 
the hon. Company’s ship London. 

Sir,—Understanding that orders have 
been issued to the Senior Magistrate 
of Police, Mr. Snow, and yourself, for 
my reception on board the honourable 
Company’s ship London, as a charter- 
party passenger to the United King- 
dom, and concluding that I shall in con- 
sequence be limited to ship allowance 
and accommodation, I shall esteem 
myself obliged by your informing me, 
if you can make arrangements for re- 
ceiving me at your table, and accom- 
modating me with a cabin during the 
period I may be retained on board the 
ship under your command, for which 
I am ready to make such remunera- 
tion as you may think just and proper. 
] am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. J, Farr. 
Bombay, Sept. 1, 1824. 5r.M. 





To C.J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir—In answer to your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, I beg tu state to you, I 
cannot conveniently offer you a cabin, 
or the accommodation at my table 
which you request. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Sept. 2, 1624. J. B. SoTuesy. 

To C.J. Farr, Esq. 

Sir,—May I request the favour of 
you to attend at my office to-morrow 
(Saturday), at 11 o’clock, to embark in 
the honourable Company’s ship Lon- 
don, agreeable to your promise. Should 
your coming to my office not be per- 
fectly agreeable, I shall be most happy 
to meet you at any other place you 
may wish. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

J. R. Snow, Sen. Magis. of Police. 
Bombay Police Office, Sept. 3. 





G.D.—To C. J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir,—Under the circumstances re- 
presented by you, I am directed to in- 
form you that Captain Sotheby has 
been directed to accommodate you on 
the footing of a subaltern officer, and 
to allow you a cabin 7.6. by 6. 6. abaft 
the main-mast, and to be admitted at 
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the captain’s table. I have the honour 

to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 

servant, J. Farisu, Sec. to Gov 
Bombay Castle, Sept. 3, 1624. 


G.D.—To C.J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir, —Captain Sotheby having repre- 
sented the absolute impossibility of al- 
lotting you a cabin until the troops on 
board the London are disembarked at 
Calcutta, that part of the arrangement, 
communicated to you in my letter of 
yesterday’s date, will not have effect 
until that period, and in the mean 
time you will have accommodation ia 
the steerage. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

. J. Farisu, Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, 4th Sept. 1824. 





JAMES FarisH, Esq. Secretary to Go- 
vernment, 
Bombay, 4th Sept. 1624, 

Sir,—I was honoured last evening 
with your letter of yesterday's date, 
advising me, that Captain Sotheby had 
been directed to accommodate me with 
a cabin, on the footing of a subaltern 
officer, and to be admitted to the Cap- 
tain’s table, and I am this moment 
in receipt of your further letter of this 
date, informing me that Captain Sothe- 
by having represented the absolute im- 
possibility of allowing me acabin until 
the troops on board the London are 
disembarked at Calcutta, that part of 
the arrangement will not have effect 
until that period, and that I shall in 
the mean time have accommodation 
in the steerage. 

Situated as I am at this moment, I 
must, of course, comply with any di- 
rections that government may think 
fit to issue respecting me, but I must 
at ‘the same time take leave respect- 
fully to observe, that I cannot but feel 
that the alteration just made known 
to me will materially diminish the 
comforts | had hoped to experience 
under your letter of yesterday, and that 
it is in itself a measure, for which I 
was but little prepared at this late pe- 
riod. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

C. J. Fair. 


G. D.—To C. J. Farr, Esq. 
Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s 
date, and to inform you that arrange- 
ments have been made, in consequence 
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of which, Captain Sotheby has been 
ordered to allow you acabin. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 
J. Farisn, Sec. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, 5th Sept. 1824. 


J. R. Snow, Esq., Senior Magistrate of 
Police. 
H.C. Ship London, 6th Sept. 1824. 
Sir,—I request that you will do me 
the favour to cause the accompanying 
letter to be sent to Mr. Secretary Farish, 
on your return to the shore. Permit 
me at the same time to request your 
acceptance of my thanks for the con- 
siderate manner in which you have 
executed the unpleasant duty with 
which you have been charged in re- 
spect tomy person. Iam, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 
C. J. Fair. 
James Farisu, Esq., Secretary to Go- 
vernment. 
S1r,—Following theorders of Govern- 
ment, and the warrants of the hon. 
the Governor, of the Ist instant, to the 
Senior Magistrate of Police, and Com- 
mander of the H. C. Ship London, I 


Mr. Fair and the Bombay Government. 


aim now a prisoner on board that ship, 
and although I have considered it de- 
sirable on every account, not to offer 
any sort of resistance to the authority 
of Government, or to raise any ques- 
tion of law at this place, which might 
disturb the peace of society, I should 
be wanting in justice to myself, if I 
were not thus to avow my belief, that 
the whole of the proceedings against 
me on this unfortunate occasion, are 
illegal, and more particularly my trans- 
mission to the United Kingdom in a 
ship not bound direct to that quarter. 
I desire, therefore, to enter my pro- 
test against those proceedings before 
1 leave this harbour, lest silence should 
be construed into an acquiescence in 
their propriety, and operate to my pre- 
judice hereafter, in the endeavours 
which it will be my duty to make, to 
obtain redress from the proper autho- 
rities in England, for the injuries which 
I consider myself to have suffered, and 
to be still suffering from the acts in 
question. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J.C. Fair. 
H.C. S. London, Bombay Harbour, 
September 6th, 1824. 











